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chures,  and  other  items  from  original  issu¬ 
ing  commissions,  various  U.S.  mints,  de¬ 
signers,  engravers,  and  others  who  were 
part  of  American  commemorative  coinage 
provided  much  information.  Included  in 
the  Reference  Collection  are  extensive 
correspondence  files  maintained  by  Walter 
P.  Nichols  during  the  1 930s  (before  and 
during  the  time  he  was  the  official  distribu¬ 
tor  for  the  1936  York  County  Tercentenary 
half  dollars);  files  of  correspondence  with 
issuing  commissions  assembled  from  the 
1920s  through  the  1940s  by  J.H. 
McCloskey;  the  personal  correspondence 
and  clipping  files  of  Adam  Pietz  (who 
designed  the  1946  Iowa  Centennial  half 
dollar);  the  business  correspondence  files 


ofL.W.  Hoffecker  (distributor  of  the  1935 
Old  Spanish  Trail  and  1936  Elgin  half  dol¬ 
lars);  the  files  of  Trygve  Rovelstad  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  1 936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar, 
and  other  source  material. 

Among  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
staff  members  the  following  helped  in  the 
ways  indicated:  Mark  Borckardt  provided 
price  information,  copyread  several  drafts 
of  the  manuscript,  and  engaged  in  research 
concerning  original  packaging  of  commem- 
oratives.  Photographs  were  taken  and 
printed  by  Cathy  Dumont.  Roberta 
French  did  typesetting.  Michael  Hodder 
read  the  manuscript  in  several  draft  stages 
and  contributed  valuable  comments  and 
technical  information.  Linda  Heilig  did 
typesetting.  Chris  Karstedt  proofread 
certain  sections  of  the  book  and  made 
suggestions.  Lee  Lilljedahl  supervised  the 
production  of  the  book  by  the  Graphic 
Arts  Department  and  helped  with  the  in¬ 
dexing  John  E.  Maltzie  planned  the  ty¬ 
pography  and  did  most  of  the  layout  of  the 
book.  Jennifer  Meers  did  typesetting  and 
proofreading.  Raymond  N.  Merena  made 
suggestions.  Andrew  W.  Pollock  III  as¬ 
sisted  with  the  compilation  of  mintage 
figures  and  related  statistics  and  research 
concerning  original  packaging  of  commem¬ 
orative  coins.  Mary  K.  Valley  assisted 
with  interviews  and  correspondence  dur¬ 
ing  the  research  stages  of  the  project,  and 
Bill  Winter  assisted  in  formatting  sections 
of  the  book. 
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Introduction 


A  Personal  Appreciation 

I  enjoy  commemoratives.  Each  type  is 
different,  and  each  has  its  own  story.  The 
first  coin  I  ever  collected  was  a  commem¬ 
orative,  a  worn  1 893  Columbian  half  dollar 
given  to  me  by  my  maternal  grandfather. 
Chester  Arthur  Garratt.  He  had  preserved 
it  for  many  years  in  a  small  rosewood  box, 
which  also  contained  numerous  other  trea¬ 
sures  and  delights  including  a  cigar  in  a 
sealed  aluminum  tube  from  the  1893 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  bearing  the 
notation  that  it  should  not  be  opened  until 
a  hundred  years  later.  I  was  probably  in 
third  or  fourth  grade  when  I  received  the 
Columbian  half  dollar,  and  the  year  was 
1947  or  1948.  I  had  never  seen  a  coin  of 
this  design  before,  and  I  found  it  to  be 
curiously  attractive. 

An  1893  Columbian  half  dollar  is  still 
fascinating  to  me-just  as  it  was  when  I  was 
a  child.  Yet  a  worn  1893  Columbian  half 
dollar  is  extremely  common,  and  few  nu¬ 
mismatists  would  take  second  notice  of  it. 
To  my  mind  today  this  inexpensive  and 
readily  available  coin  conjures  visions  of 
the  vast  gleaming  White  City  (as  it  was 
called  at  the  time)  of  the  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition,  located  in  Chicago  in  1893,  host  to 
and  showplace  of  the  world.  Books  have 
been  written  about  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  I  have  enjoyed  collecting 


and  reading  some  of  these  volumes.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  what  makes  the  half  dollar  all 
the  more  interesting.  However,  back  in  my 
grammar  school  days  I  knew  nothing  of  the 
Exposition,  and  the  Columbian  half  dollar 
was  of  interest  simply  because  it  wasn’t  of 
the  ordinary  Liberty  Walking  design  then 
found  in  circulation. 

I  had  an  awareness  of  coins  at  this  early 
age,  and  I  recall  admiring  the  heraldic  eagle 
on  the  back  of  Barber  quarters,  which 
were  still  plentiful  in  pocket  change.  I  also 
recall  seeing  my  first  Franklin  half  dollar  in 
1 948  and  thinking  that  it  was  very  unattrac¬ 
tive  in  comparison  to  the  Liberty  Walking 
design  currently  in  use.  A  few  years  later 
when  I  decided  to  become  a  serious  coin 
collector  and,  in  1953,  a  coin  dealer,  coins 
and  their  designs  became  very  fascinating 
to  me.  By  that  time  I  had  read  the  Guide 
Book  and  the  Standard  Catalogue  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  I  knew  all  about  1 893 
Columbian  half  dollars  as  well  as  other 
souvenir  issues.  At  the  time  I  was  living  in 
Forty  Fort,  a  small  town  in  the  northeast¬ 
ern  section  of  Pennsylvania. 

One  of  my  early  endeavors  was  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  a  set  of  48  different  commemo¬ 
rative  half  dollar  types,  all  in  Uncirculated 
grade,  after  having  seen  a  set  of  these 
formed  by  Dr.  Albert  Thomas,  a  local  nu¬ 
mismatist  who  also  had  an  example  of  that 
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rarity  of  rarities,  an  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent, 
and,  better  yet,  a  rare  1799  large  cent. 
George  P.  Williams,  who  was  my  mentor 
during  the  early  days  and  took  me  to  coin 
club  meetings,  also  had  a  fine  set  of  com- 
memoratives,  as  did  Edmund  Karmilowicz, 
another  local  collector.  The  latter  gave  me 
current  information  concerning  Carver- 
Washington  halves,  which  could  be  or¬ 
dered  at  the  original  issue  price  at  the  time, 
but  1  didn't  like  the  design,  so  I  didn’t  send 
for  any. 

My  type  collection  of  commemoratives, 
when  completed,  cost  me  about  $400,  and 
this  included  a  really  nice  example  of  the 
highly-prized  1928  Hawaiian  issue,  which 
was  then,  as  now,  the  key  to  the  set  in 
terms  of  overall  rarity.  I  recall  that  the 
hardest  coins  to  find  in  choice  Uncirculated 
condition  were  the  1 92 1  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
souri  issues. 

At  the  time  one  of  the  main  sources  for 
commemoratives  on  the  aftermarket  was 
the  firm  of  Bebee’s,  located  in  Omaha. 
Aubrey  and  Adeline  Bebee  advertised  each 
month  in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
magazine  and  The  Numismatist  and  en¬ 
deavored  (successfully,  I  might  add)  to 
maintain  a  minimum  stock  of  1 00  pieces  of 
each  issue.  Toivo  Johnson,  who  did  busi¬ 
ness  by  mail  from  Maine,  was  also  a  large 
advertiser  of  commemoratives,  but  I  never 
met  him  in  person.  I  don  t  think  he  at¬ 
tended  many  conventions.  After  his  death 
his  son  continued  the  business. 

Arthur  Conn,  who  always  had  a  double¬ 
page  spread  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  each  month,  had 
lots  of  commemoratives.  I  recall  visiting 
him  in  1957  in  the  comfortably  furnished 
office  he  maintained  in  the  lower  level  of 
his  home  in  Melrose,  Massachusetts.  All  of 
his  coins  were  bright.  Like  many  if  not 


most  other  dealers  (and  collectors)  in  the 
1950s  and  1960s,  he  dipped  away  any 
“tarnish”  (today  we  call  it  toning)  which 
might  have  appeared  on  his  coins.  As  a 
perusal  of  advertisements  from  that  era 
will  quickly  verify,  dealers  sold  brilliant 
Uncirculated  commemoratives.  Today  the 
pendulum  has  swung  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  and  coins  with  attractive  light  toning 
often  sell  for  more  than  brilliant  pieces. 

Sol  Kaplan,  a  Cincinnati  dealer  who  was 
closely  allied  with  California  dealer  Abe 
Kosoff  in  many  business  deals  and  who 
was  often  seen  at  conventions,  stocked 
plenty  of  commemoratives  and  was  always 
willing  to  make  special  deals  in  them.  Once 
I  wanted  to  buy  a  1 9 1 5-S  Panama-Pacific  set 
of  five  coins,  including  the  two  varieties  of 
$50  gold  pieces,  in  an  original  glass-fronted 
copper  display  frame.  I  asked  Sol  whether 
he  had  one.  No,  he  didn’t,  he  said,  but  he 
would  sell  me  one  “short’’  and  later  worry 
about  finding  one  to  cover  the  order.  At 
one  time  Sol  tried  to  corner  the  market  on 
1936  Cleveland  half  dollars  and  191 5-S 
Panama-Pacific  gold  dollars. 

The  Tatham  Stamp  &  Coin  Company  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts  had  lots  of  com¬ 
memoratives.  Their  stock  was  like  that  of 
Bebee’s  in  depth  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Tatham  did  business  with  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  (more  so  than  with  established  numis¬ 
matists)  and  offered  its  inventory  through 
a  series  of  tabloid-style  catalogues,  which 
typically  contained  many  special  offers.  In 
Syracuse,  New  York,  Jonah  Shapiro  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  commemorative 
market  and  years  later  renamed  his  firm 
Commemoratives  International.  Harry 
Forman  of  Philadelphia  maintained  a  good 
stock,  as  did  the  Hollinbeck  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  (later  known  as  Kagin’s),  Stack’s,  B. 
Max  Mehl,  Abe  Kosoff,  Ben  Dreiske,  James 
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Inc.  (the  Karp  brothers),  J.V.  McDermott, 
Jerry  Cohen,  Harold  Whiteneck,  Copley 
Coin  Company  (Maurice  Gould  and  Frank 
Washburn),  Abner  Kreisberg,  and  numer¬ 
ous  others. 

From  time  to  time  one  dealer  or  another 
would  have  a  hoard  to  sell.  I  recall  quanti¬ 
ties  of  certain  1936-dated  half  dollars— in 
particular  the  Robinson,  Bridgeport,  and 
Cleveland  issues— being  bought  and  sold. 
Then,  of  course,  there  were  stories— often 
improvable— that  this  dealer  or  that  had  a 
bag  of  1 935-S  San  Diego  halves,  a  sack  filled 
w  ith  York  County  (Maine)  half  dollars,  or 
something  similar.  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  Carver-Washington  half  dollars  minted 
during  the  1 946- 1 954  era  were  always  avail¬ 
able  in  quantity,  but,  as  the  market  was 
slow\  I  never  inquired  about  buying  any 
hoards,  although  every  once  in  a  while  I 
would  buy  a  group  of  one  of  the  common, 
high-mintage  issues  in  rolls  for  just  a  small 
premium  over  face  value. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  those 
long-ago  days,  but  I  still  find  commemora- 
tives  to  possess  endless  fascination.  Each 
one  has  its  story  to  tell.  Some  may  be 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder,  oth¬ 
ers  ugly,  some  common,  others  rare— but 
without  doubt  each  is  mysteriously  tempt¬ 
ing. 

In  recent  years  I  have  visited  the  various 
United  States  mints  and  have  seen  com- 
memoratives  being  produced.  It  was  a  his¬ 
toric  moment  when  I  attended  the  cer 
emonial  striking  at  West  Point  of  the  first 
1 984-W  $  1 0  Olympic  commemorative  gold 
coins,  the  first  legal  tender  American  gold 
coins  to  be  struck  since  1933  and  the  first 
commemorative  gold  coins  since  the  Ses- 
quicentennial  of  American  Independence 
$2.50  pieces  minted  in  1926.  In  a  small  way 
I  influenced  the  design  and  mintage  loca¬ 


tions  of  the  1984  Olympic  gold  coins  (as  I 
mention  under  the  discussion  of  that  issue 
in  the  present  volume). 

About  the  Book 

What  to  include  and  what  to  omit  in  this 
book  have  been  difficult  decisions.  The 
background  of  many  of  the  commemora¬ 
tive  issues,  if  elaborated  upon  in  detail, 
could  provide  enough  information  for  a 
library  full  of  books.  The  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in 
1893  (which  saw  the  distribution  of  1892 
and  1893  Columbian  half  dollars  and  1893 
Isabella  quarters)  was  an  event  about  which 
dozens  of  books  have  been  published.  The 
American  Revolution,  which  furnished  the 
opportunity  150  years  later  for  the  1926 
Sesquicentennial  of  American  Indepen¬ 
dence  half  dollar  and  quarter  eagle,  has 
been  the  basis  for  thousands  of  history 
book  titles. 

I  believe  that  the  average  reader  of  this 
book  w  ould  prefer  to  read  more  about  the 
1892-1893  Columbian  and  1926  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  of  American  Independence  half 
dollar  coins  themselves  and  less  about  the 
architecture  of  the  buildings  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  or  the  battles  of  the 
American  Revolution,  so  I  have  balanced 
my  commentary  accordingly.  Certain  ear¬ 
lier  numismatic  writers,  Charles  W.  Foster, 
Stuart  Mosher,  and  Arlie  Slabaugh  among 
them,  felt  just  the  opposite.  Arlie  Slabaugh 
in  his  excellent  book.  United  States  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins,  devoted  one  page  to 
describing  the  1 926  Sesquicentennial  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  and  three  times  as 
much  space  to  telling  about  its  background 
in  American  history.  In  the  modern  era  the 
1986  centennial  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  provided  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  creation  of  an  illustrious 
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trio  of  commemorative  designs.  In  the 
present  work  I  have  concentrated  on  the 
coins  themselves— their  creation,  design, 
production,  and  distribution.  The  present 
reader  can  turn  to  any  standard  encyclope¬ 
dia  for  ample  information  on  the  historical 
background  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
nearby  Ellis  Island. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  readers,  myself 
included ,  know  little  about  Fort  Vancouver 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  or  the  intended 
erection  of  the  Pioneer  Memorial  sculp¬ 
ture  group  in  Davidson  Park  in  Elgin,  Illi¬ 
nois,  so  detailed  commentary  concerning 
these  and  such  other  obscurities  related  to 
commemorative  coins  is  apt  to  be  more 
welcome.  Few  if  any  standard  encyclope¬ 
dias  tell  much  about  the  Pioneer  Memo¬ 
rial,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  ex¬ 
isted  in  finished  form  (although  it  is  de¬ 
picted  on  the  1936  Elgin  half  dollar).  Thus 
I  give  information  about  the  Memorial 
here.  In  any  event,  I  have  endeavored  not 
to  stray  too  far  from  the  mark  and  to  limit 
the  historical  background  to  a  reasonable 
amount  of  information. 

The  stories  of  the  distribution  of  the 
various  series  can  likewise  be  expanded  to 
great  length  .  Just  to  reprint  all  of  the  letters 
to  the  editor,  articles,  advertisements  by 
original  distributors,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  in  The  Numismatist  for  the  critical 
years  1935-1939  would  in  itself  make  a 
book  100  or  more  pages  in  size.  Again, 
discretion  had  to  be  applied,  for  there  is 
just  so  much  that  one  wants  to  read  about 
the  scandals  involving  the  distribution  of 
the  Boone,  Hudson,  Rhode  Island,  and 
certain  other  half  dollars  of  the  1930s. 
Then  there  is  the  incredibly  fascinating 
story  of  Gutzon  Borglum  and  the  1925 
Stone  Mountain  half  dollars,  the  sequel  to 
which  was  continued  in  the  1991  Mount 


Rushmore  commemorative  coinage.  As  it 
is,  I  have  a  feeling  of  trepidation  that  I 
might  have  included  more  than  I  should 
have.  You  can  read  what  I  have  to  say  and 
draw  your  own  conclusions.  Subheadings 
have  been  provided  in  the  present  text  so 
you  can  skip  quickly  over  any  sections  that 
you  find  to  be  of  less  importance  or  in¬ 
terest. 

During  the  1930s  numerous  personali¬ 
ties  were  prominent  in  the  field  of  com- 
memoratives,  but  all  are  gone  now,  and 
even  the  memories  of  some  are  nearly 
forgotten,  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  genera¬ 
tion.  “Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream, 
bears  all  its  sons  away,  ”  hymnist  Isaac  Watts 
wrote  two  centuries  ago.  Charles  W.  Fos¬ 
ter  in  1936,  B.  Max  Mehl  in  1937,  David  M. 
Bullowa  in  1938,  and  Stuart  Mosher  in 
1940  wrote  books  about  such  coins,  but 
these  have  long  been  out  of  print,  and  few 
present-day  collectors  have  seen  them. 
Who  today  remembers  Rev.  Elias 
Rasmussen,  Howard  Macintosh,  Charles 
Fisher,  and  other  dealers  who  posted  bid 
and  ask  prices  and  who  made  a  market  in 
commemoratives  during  that  decade? 

Entrepreneurs  C.  Frank  Dunn,  L.W. 
Hoffecker,  Thomas  G.  Melish,  and  A.W. 
Parke  (to  mention  just  four  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  1930s  who  considered  col¬ 
lectors  to  be  ripe  for  plucking)  left  interest¬ 
ing  trails  behind  them  and  are  known  to  us 
today  through  surviving  correspondence, 
letters  about  them  printed  in  the  pages  of 
The  Numismatist,  and  other  contempo¬ 
rary  comments.  During  the  course  of  writ¬ 
ing  this  book  I  enjoyed  learning  about  the 
various  saints  and  sinners  associated  with 
commemoratives,  and  I  hope  that  by  read¬ 
ing  the  present  text  you  will  also  find 
these  people  to  be  an  unfolding  story, 
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always  surprising.  Someone  once  said 
“coins  are  people,  and  people  are  coins.” 
Without  doubt,  the  history  of  commemo¬ 
rative  coins  is  engaging  because  of  the  cast 
of  curious  characters  cavorting  across  its 
pages. 

What  an  earlier  fraternity  of  collectors 
considered  to  be  very  serious  business  we 
can  now  view  in  the  light  of  enjoyable 
reading,  much  as  Walt  Disney’s  philoso¬ 
phy:1  “We  have  always  tried  to  be  guided 
by  the  basic  idea  that  in  the  discovery  of 
knowledge  there  is  great  entertainment.  " 
There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  history  of 
commemoratives  is  anything,  it  is  enter¬ 
taining.  Consider,  as  a  few  of  many  ex¬ 
amples,  the  following: 

Which  commemorative  coin  bears  the 
date  1921  but  was  issued  to  celebrate  a 
centennial  which  occurred  in  1 9 1 9?  Which 
rare  1922-dated  half  dollar  variety  was  ap¬ 
parently  made  by  mistake  at  the  Mint  and 
surprised  the  issuing  commission  when 
several  thousand  were  received?  Which 
New  York  State  town  decided  to  sell  nearly 
all  of  its  commemorative  coins  to  just  one 
dealer,  thus  angering  thousands  of  collec¬ 
tors?  Which  design  detail  on  a  commemo¬ 
rative  half  dollar  was  inspired  by  a  Suntory 
vodka  advertisement? 

Which  society  matron  was  able  to  have 
Congress  authorize  a  special  coin?  Which 
commemorative  bears  five  dates— 1636, 
1682, 1736, 1845,  and  1936— none  of  which 
was  the  date  when  the  coin  was  minted? 
Which  Mint  engraver  hid  his  initials  in  the 
bushes  on  the  reverse  of  a  commemorative 
design  so  unobtrusively  that  even  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mint  did  not  know  they  were 
there?  Which  commemorative  half  dollar 
issuer  anticipated  that  black  people  would 
buy  millions  of  his  coins?  Which  commem¬ 
orative  gold  coin  was  said  to  picture  a 


baseball  player  but  didn’t?  Which  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  bearing  a  design 
relating  to  a  town  in  Illinois  was  distrib¬ 
uted  from  a  thousand  miles  away  in  El  Paso, 
Texas?  Which  commemoratives  were  first 
struck  at  the  U.S.  Capitol  in  Washington? 
Which  commemorative  featured  figures 
referred  to  as  “Dick  and  Jane”  by  a  con¬ 
gressman?  Which  commemorative  coin 
was  made  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  but 
without  a  mintmark?  Which  commemora¬ 
tive  distributor  was  so  afraid  of  retribution 
by  disgruntled  customers  that  he  trans¬ 
ferred  his  business  to  his  wife’s  name? 

Which  four  different  types  of  com¬ 
memoratives  are  illegal?  Which  commemo¬ 
rative  half  dollar  is  unconstitutional?  Which 
have  been  restruck?  Prestruck?  Which  lack 
the  statutory  inscriptions  of  LIBERTY,  E 
PLURIBUS  UNIJM,  or  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST, 
in  spite  of  Treasury  Department  declara¬ 
tions  that  every  United  States  coin  must 
have  these  mottoes? 

Commemorative  coins  as  a  group  are  a 
collection  of  puzzles  and  paradoxes,  of 
illogical  situations  and  inconsistency,  fac¬ 
tors  which  of  course  make  them  all  the 
more  fascinating  to  study  and  collect! 

The  Author’s  Philosophy 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  present  the 
basic  data  concerning  each  issue-includ¬ 
ing  the  quantity  minted,  number  melted, 
original  distribution  price,  designer,  mar¬ 
ket  history,  and  so  on— while  at  the  same 
time  adding  sufficient  historical  and  nu¬ 
mismatic  information  to  impart  a  personal¬ 
ity  to  each  variety.  Wherever  possible  I 
have  utilized  original  material,  including 
records  of  Congress,  correspondence  to 
and  from  original  issuers,  original  adver¬ 
tisements  and  brochures,  interviews  with 
Mint  employees,  and  related  sources.  As  a 
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result  I  have  included  much  information  in 
this  book  that  has  never  been  available 
before  in  a  single  volume— if  even  at  all. 

My  philosophy  is  that  commemoratives 
are  fascinating  in  many  ways,  and  that  to 
know  about  them  is  to  love  them.  Indeed, 
this  has  happened  to  me  during  my  own 
learning  process.  While  engaging  in  re¬ 
search  for  this  book  I  encountered  much 
new  (to  me)  information  concerning  the 
1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar,  an  issue 
which  I  had  hardly  noticed  during  the 
course  of  handling  many  hundreds  of  them 
over  the  years.  After  digesting  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  after  reading  the  critique  of  the 
coin  in  Cornelius  Vermeule’s  Numismatic 
Art  in  America,  I  now  consider  it  to  be  one 
of  my  favorite  issues! 

I  once  read  Frank  Morton  Todd’s  five- 
volume  set  of  books  about  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition.  When  I 
was  finished,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  spent  a  week 
at  the  fair  in  San  Francisco  in  1 9 1 5 .  Perhaps 
I  had  in  a  way.  After  that  no  Panama-Pacific 
commemorative  coin  ever  looked  the  same 
to  me.  In  contrast,  there  is  little  of  histori¬ 
cal  interest  concerning  the  1936  Cincin¬ 
nati  half  dollars.  In  fact,  these  coins  were  a 
travesty  on  history,  as  the  event  being 
commemorated,  “the  50th  anniversary  of 
Cincinnati  as  a  musical  center  of  America,  ” 
had  no  foundation  in  fact.  No  one  suggests 
that  Cincinnati  lacks  musical  interest  or 
talent,  but  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
find  any  event  occurring  in  1886  that  was 
worthy  of  commemoration  on  a  nationally- 
distributed  coin  50  years  later.  The  lack  of 
historical  background  is  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  fascinating  story  of  the 
distribution  of  the  pieces,  which  were  the 
private  issue  of  Thomas  G.  Melish,  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati  numismatist.  Congress  gave  him 
permission  to  have  his  own  commemora¬ 


tive  coins  minted  and  to  charge  the  public 
whatever  he  liked  for  them!  At  the  time  of 
its  issue  the  Cincinnati  half  dollar  was  criti¬ 
cized  by  many  people,  from  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  to  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl,  but 
today  it  is  one  of  my  favorites. 

Arrangement  of  the  Book 

I  have  arranged  this  book  in  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  which  I  realize  is  different  from 
the  prevailing  practice  of  the  past  two  or 
three  decades  in  which  many  cataloguers, 
authors,  and  others  have  listed  commemo¬ 
ratives  alphabetically.  To  satisfy  those  who 
prefer  an  alphabetical  listing,  the  Table  of 
Contents  provides  such  a  cross  reference. 
Only  by  discussing  commemoratives  in 
the  year  order  in  which  they  were  issued  or 
dated  is  it  possible  to  gain  a  full  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  historical  and  numismatic  in¬ 
terest  and  value.  In  the  field  of  stamp 
collecting,  commemoratives  are  arranged 
in  reference  books  and  sale  catalogues  by 
time  of  issue,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
numismatic  fraternity  as  a  whole  would  do 
well  to  abandon  alphabetical  listings  and 
return  to  this  format.  Early  editions  of  A 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins  used 
this  system,  as  did  most  other  listings  in 
print. 

The  arrangement  of  listings  in  the  present 
work  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Silver  commemoratives  of  the  de¬ 
nominations  25  c,  50c,  and  $1  (and  clad 
50c  beginning  in  1986)  are  arranged  in 
order  by  the  dates  appearing  on  the  coins 
and  then  alphabetically  within  a  given  year. 
In  instances  in  which  more  than  one  de¬ 
nomination  was  made  within  a  given  year, 
the  lowest  denomination  is  given  first 
within  the  alphabetical  listing.  For  series 
with  long  continuations  of  issues,  such  as 
Boone  half  dollars  produced  from  1934 
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through  1938  and  1935-1939  Arkansas 
halves,  the  listing  is  chronologically,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  year  of  issue,  with  all 
subsequent  issues  of  the  same  design  listed 
immediately  afterward. 

(2)  Gold  coins  are  arranged  in  order  by 
the  dates  appearing  on  the  coins  and  then 
alphabetically  (as  with  the  two  varieties  of 
1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
dollars)  or  by  increasing  denomination  (as 
with  the  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  issues) 
within  a  given  year. 

In  the  pages  to  follow  I  endeavor  to  tell 
something  about  each  issue  and  its  distri¬ 
bution  as  well  as  some  collecting  observa¬ 
tions  and  tips.  No  commentary  on  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  market  notes  as  well,  and 


space  is  devoted  to  price  changes  over  the 
years. 

After  a  dry'  spell,  which  the  hobby  had 
endured  since  the  last  Carver-Washington 
half  dollars  were  minted  in  1954,  numis¬ 
matists  of  the  1 980s  were  blessed  with  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  many  interesting 
and  historical  new  varieties  of  commemo¬ 
rative  coins.  The  stories  of  the  issues  pro¬ 
duced  since  1982  are  every'  bit  as  absorb¬ 
ing  as  those  pertaining  to  coins  of  the 
earlier  era.  Hopefully,  the  story  of  com- 
memoratives  will  never  end,  for  collectors 
everywhere  look  forward  to  the  possibility 
of  continuing  issues,  now  called  “programs” 
by  the  Mint,  of  commemorative  coins  as 
the  years  go  by. 

—  Q.  David  Bowers 
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An  Overview  of  Commemoratives 


About  Commemorative  Coins 

What  is  a  commemorative  coin?  There  is 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  that  covers  all  in¬ 
stances,  but,  in  general,  a  commemorative 
coin  is  one  which  was  produced  with  the 
primary  intention  of  creating  a  special  sou¬ 
venir  to  be  sold  at  a  premium  above  face 
value  to  commemorate  an  anniversary, 
special  occasion,  or  other  event.  Such 
pieces  differ  in  design  from  the  regular 
circulating  coinage  of  the  same  denomina¬ 
tions  of  their  respective  eras. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  a  com¬ 
memorative  coin  and  a  commemorative 
medal.  United  States  commemorative  coins 
are  those  that  have  a  designated  face  value 
and  are  legal  tender,  although  they  were 
primarily  issued  as  commemoratives.  Thus 
the  1918  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar  is 
legal  tender  for  50  cents,  and,  if  desired,  a 
1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar  can  be  turned 
into  a  bank  for  face  value,  even  though  no 
one  would  want  to  do  this.  On  the  other 
hand,  medals  have  no  face  value  or  legal 
tender  status. 

Beginning  with  new  issues  of  commem¬ 
orative  coins  in  the  1980s,  silver  dollars 
were  denominated  $1 .  However,  the  silver 
content  of  these  pieces  made  it  impractical 
for  such  coins  to  circulate  at  that  value,  for 
they  contained  more  than  $1  worth  of 


metal.  Silver  dollars  for  general  circulation 
(not  commemorative  issues)  had  last  been 
produced  in  1935.  Similarly,  $5  and  $10 
commemorative  gold  coins  of  the  1980s 
were  denominated  as  such  although  the 
gold  therein  was  worth  many  times  that. 
This  legal  fiction  has  as  its  primary  pur¬ 
pose  to  target  the  market  of  coin  collec¬ 
tors,  a  potential  sales  arena  much  larger 
than  that  of  medal  collectors.  The  “face 
value”  of  silver  and  gold  commemoratives 
of  the  1 980s  onward  has  no  meaning,  even 
though  the  coins  are  indeed  legal  tender 
for  those  amounts. 

Early  Commemoratives 

An  unadopted  proposal  made  by  Elias 
Boudinot  and  described  in  the  Annals  of 
Congress,} anuary  1 ,  1793,  would  have,  in 
a  sense,  made  all  subsequent  United  States 
coins  commemoratives:1  “Mr.  Boudinot, 
after  remarking  that  the  artists  who  had 
exhibited  specimens  of  the  figure  of  Lib¬ 
erty  on  the  several  samples  of  coins  which 
he  had  seen2  all  differed  in  their  concep- 

1  The  citation  is  as  quoted  by  Damon  G  Douglas  in  “An  Early  Commemorative 
Proposal."  The  Sumismatist,  May  1944,  pp  390-391  Elias  Boudinot,  of 
Elizabeth-Town,  New  Jersey,  had  served  as  president  of  the  Continental 
CongreM  in  1 782  In  1 795  he  was  appointed  by  President  George  Washington 
as  the  third  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 

2  Undoubtedly  these  were  1792-dalcd  patterns.  It  seems  unusual  that  the 
artists  who  created  the  designs  would  have  personally  shown  specimens  of 
coins  to  members  of  Congress,  but  they  may  have  been  seeking  official 
approval  Ancnt  the  depiction  of  Liberty,  a  century  later  noted  sculptor 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudcns  suggested  that  the  ideal  representation  of  liberty, 
meaning  absolute  freedom,  would  be  a  young  boy  leaping 
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tions  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake,  there¬ 
fore,  of  uniformity,  he  moved  to  add  a 
clause  to  the  present  bill,  providing  that,  in 
lieu  of  the  figure  of  Liberty,  the  head  of 
Columbus  should  be  substituted.  Mr. 
Boudinot  supported  his  motion  by  some 
pertinent  remarks  on  the  character  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  the  obligations  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  were  under  to  honor  his 
memory.  ..  On  the  question  being  put,  the 
motion  was  negatived.”  Thus  Columbus 
commemorative  coins  were  not  to  be— at 
least  not  for  the  moment. 

A  candidate  advanced  by  some  for  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  commemora¬ 
tive  coin  is  any  one  of  the  series  of  regular 
issue  United  States  coins,  particularly  one- 
cent  pieces  and  half  dollars,  counter- 
stamped  in  1824  with  medal  dies,  depict¬ 
ing  on  one  side  the  portrait  of  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  on  the  other  that  of  Lafayette. 
The  occasion  was  the  return  to  the  United 
States  in  1824  of  Lafayette,  French  hero  of 
the  American  Revolution,  when  Congress 
welcomed  him  as  “the  nation’s  guest.”1  It 
has  been  suggested  that  coins  thus  marked 
may  have  been  strewn  in  the  path  of 
Lafayette’s  carriage  by  grateful  citizens 
during  parades  held  in  the  Eastern  states  in 
that  year  and  in  1825.  However,  it  is  virtu¬ 
ally  certain  that  the  dies  for  the  medal  were 
produced  outside  of  the  Mint,  possibly  by 
Charles  Cushing  Wright,  and  that  the 
counterstamping  was  done  after  the  coins 
had  been  placed  into  general  circulation 
(as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  most  known 
counterstamps  of  this  type  are  on  host 
coins  dated  prior  to  1824).  At  best,  the 
Washington-Lafayette  issues  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  private  commemorative 
counterstamps  applied  to  official  U.S.  (and 
other)  coins.  As  such,  they  do  not  qualify  as 
United  States  commemorative  coins. 


The  honor  for  being  the  first  official 
United  States  commemorative  coin  goes  to 
an  issue  produced  in  1848.  The  occasion 
was  the  receipt  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  of 
native  gold  from  the  California  Gold  Rush, 
that  had  been  sent  to  the  East  for  evalua¬ 
tion.  Believing  that  citizens  might  like  to 
have  a  souvenir  related  to  an  event  which 
was  continually  making  newspaper  head¬ 
lines,  the  Mint  specially  marked  1,389  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  smallest  gold  denomination 
then  in  use,  the  $2.50  piece,  with  the 
notation  “CAL.”  on  the  reverse. 

After  that  time  several  decades  passed, 
until  in  1892  the  first  American  silver  com¬ 
memorative  coin  was  created,  a  half  dollar 
to  be  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition.  At  the  beginning 
this  and  other  commemorative  issues  were 
officially  designated  as  souvenirs.  The 
commemorative  nomenclature  became 
popular  later.  The  World’s  Columbian  Ex¬ 
position  inspired  the  production  not  only 
of  half  dollars  dated  1892  and  1893,  but  of 
the  first  and  only  commemorative  25$ 
piece,  the  1893  Isabella  quarter,  which 
was  made  at  the  behest  of  society  matron 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer. 

In  1900  the  next  silver  commemorative 
coin  appeared,  the  Lafayette  silver  dollar, 
the  first  of  that  denomination.  The  funds 
from  the  sale  of  these  coins  at  $2  each  were 
used  to  finance  the  erection  in  Paris  of  a 
statue  of  Lafayette  by  sculptor  Paul  Wayland 
Bartlett. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  held 
in  St.  Louis  in  1904  saw  the  distribution  of 
1903-dated  commemorative  gold  dollars 
of  two  varieties,  one  bearing  the  visage  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  other  the  por- 

1  Further  information  about  Lafayette  will  be  found  in  the  present  work 
under  the  subsequent  entry  for  the  1900  Lafayette  commemorative  silver 
dollar.  The  author  is  now  preparing  a  work  on  countcrstampcd  U  .S.  large  cents 
which  will  treat  the  Washington-Lafayette  issues  at  length. 
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trait  of  William  McKinley.  For  the  first 
time,  distribution  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  individual,  Farran  Zerbe,  thus 
setting  a  precedent  that  would  from  the 
very  beginning  lead  to  abuses.  A  vast 
quantity,  amounting  to  250,000  gold  dol¬ 
lars,  was  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
but  eventually  only  about  35,000  coins 
were  sold,  and  the  rest  were  melted.  This 
wasteful  procedure  was  to  be  repeated 
with  many  commemorative  issues  in  the 
future. 

Next  on  the  list  of  commemorative  coins 
are  the  1904  and  1905  Lewis  and  Clark 
Centennial  Exposition  gold  dollars,  which 
are  quite  rare  today.  Then  we  encounter 
the  1915  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  a  grand  world  s  fair  that  numis¬ 
matists  remember  today  for  a  panorama  of 
five  different  commemorative  coins  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  silver  half  dollar  to  two  varieties 
of  $50  gold  pieces. 

Then  came  the  McKinley  Memorial  gold 
dollars  dated  1916  and  1917,  which  by  all 
accounts  were  artistic  and  commercial  fail¬ 
ures,  although  Texas  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl, 
who  sopped  up  the  unsold  remainders  for 
close  to  face  value,  was  able  to  turn  a  profit 
from  later  sales  of  them.  Then  followed  the 
1918  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar,  a  coin 
with  a  pleasing  portrait  of  young  Abe  Lin¬ 
coln,  after  which  we  find  the  1920  Maine 
Centennial  coin  of  the  same  denomina¬ 
tion,  a  coin  whose  design  was  widely  criti¬ 
cized  for  its  simplicity  (not  that  simplicity 
cannot  be  desirable;  in  this  instance,  how 
ever,  it  wasn’t). 

Exploitation  Begins 

With  relatively  few  exceptions  coin  col¬ 
lectors  provided  the  main  market  for  com¬ 
memorative  coins.  This  was  true  early  in 
the  20th  century,  and  it  is  true  today 


However,  in  a  classic  case  of  “taxation 
without  representation,”  collectors  have 
almost  never  had  a  voice  in  any  aspect  of 
commemorative  issuance,  whether  it  be 
design,  price,  or  distribution  procedure. 
Rather,  Congress,  the  Mint,  and  (until  1982) 
distributors  (some  of  whom  were  private 
individuals)  set  the  rules.  Beginning  in  1 982 
the  government  established  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  procedures. 

Buyers  of  commemorative  coins,  in¬ 
cluding  members  of  the  general  public, 
were  often  exploited.  Those  who  paid  $1  to 
buy  Columbian  half  dollars  in  1893  were 
not  pleased  when  a  couple  of  years  later 
vast  quantities  were  placed  into  circulation 
for  face  value,  and  their  investment  became 
worthless.  The  100%  premium  paid  may 
not  seem  like  much  today  in  the  1 990s,  but 
in  the  1 890s  the  difference  between  50*  and 
$1  would  have  paid  for  a  nice  dinner. 

When  Farran  Zerbe  sold  1903-dated 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollars 
he  turned  a  nice  profit  by  pricing  them  for 
300%  of  face  value  (he  paid  only  $1 ,  plus  a 
nominal  minting  cost,  for  each).  Zerbe  was 
the  first  of  many  commemorative  promot¬ 
ers  who  endeavored  to  increase  sales  by 
issuing  misleading  statements  and  even 
blatant  lies  in  order  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  coins  were  selling  very  well  and 
that  the  market  for  them  was  strong.  Al¬ 
most  immediately  thereafter,  the  market 
price  of  Zerbe ’s  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo 
sition  gold  dollars  plunged  to  $2  or  less,  and 
people  became  unhappy.  This  scenario 
was  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  as  years 
went  on. 

In  the  1920s  a  new  tactic  was  tried; 
exploit  collectors  not  only  by  inconsistent 
prices  and  lack  of  market  maintenance  but 
also  by  creating  special  dates,  varieties, 
and  design  differences  for  them.  First  out 
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of  the  starting  gate  was  the  Pilgrim  Tercen¬ 
tenary  half  dollar.  Minted  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  in  1920,  these  coins  were  not  com¬ 
pletely  sold.  Of  200,112  struck,  48,000 
were  eventually  returned  to  the  Mint  to  be 
melted.  This  did  not  deter  the  sponsors 
from  making  more  coins,  but  the  new  ones 
were  dated  1921.  Extra  coins  were  cer¬ 
tainly  not  needed  at  this  point,  and,  in  any 
event,  1921  was  a  year  after  the  1620-1920 
anniversary  span  that  the  coins  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  commemorate.  The  target  was 
the  collector’s  pocketbook,  which  was 
believed  to  be  well  filled.  The  coin  aficio¬ 
nado  who  thought  his  collection  of  com¬ 
memoratives  was  complete  when  he 
bought  a  1920  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  coin 
now  had  to  buy  a  1921  half  dollar  as  well. 
The  floodgates  of  exploitation  opened,  and 
in  1921  Alabama  and  Missouri  half  dollars 
each  were  made  in  additional  quantities  in 
the  form  of  special  varieties  created  for 
collectors,  as  were  1922  Grant  half  dollars 
and  gold  dollars. 

The  decade  of  the  1 920s  saw  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  other  commemorative 
coins  including  the  meaningless  1923-S 
Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar 
(issued  for  an  exposition  that  had  no  rel¬ 
evance  to  the  event  being  commemorated), 
the  unconstitutional  1924  Huguenot- 
Walloon  half  dollar  (which  the  president 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
endorsed  in  advertising),  the  1925  Fort 
Vancouver  half  dollar  struck  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (but  someone  forgot  to  put  a 
mintmark  on  the  coin),  the  insipid  1926 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition  half  dollar  and 
quarter  eagle  (the  Exposition  and  the  coins 
were  each  quite  forgettable),  the  rare  1 928 
Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  (sold 
out  quickly  at  the  issue  price  of  $2  each), 
and  others.  Some  were  beautiful;  some 


were  ugly.  Some  were  common;  some 
were  hard  to  find.  All  were  interesting  to 
numismatists  of  the  era  and  are  no  less 
fascinating  today. 

The  Oregon  Trail 

An  omen  of  things  to  come  occurred  in 
1926  when  a  group  of  entrepreneurs  from 
New  York  City  sought  to  memorialize  by 
means  of  commemorative  coins  the  tra¬ 
vails  endured  by  pioneers  who  migrated 
westward  on  the  Oregon  Trail  in  the  early 
19th  century.  The  Oregon  Trail  never  did 
pass  anywhere  near  New  York  City,  but 
that  didn’t  make  any  difference.  James  Earle 
Fraser  and  his  wife,  Laura  Gardin  Fraser, 
created  a  half  dollar  design  featuring  an 
Indian  standing  in  front  of  an  outline  map 
of  the  United  States  on  the  obverse;  and  on 
the  reverse  a  Conestoga  wagon  headed 
westward  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  the  pieces 
struck  at  just  one  mint-as  other  commem¬ 
oratives  had  been  up  to  this  time-the  issu¬ 
ing  commission  ordered  Oregon  Trail  coins 
from  two  locations,  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisco,  thus  establishing  a  precedent 
that  would  put  sparkles  in  the  eyes  of 
others  contemplating  issuing  commemo¬ 
rative  half  dollars.  Just  wait!  Not  content  to 
have  the  pieces  dated  in  just  one  year, 

1 926-as  most  commemorative  half  dollars 
had  been  up  to  this  time  (the  1892-1893 
Columbian  and  1920-1921  Pilgrim  halves 
were  exceptions)— the  issuing  commission 
ordered  Oregon  Trail  coins  again  in  1928. 
Never  mind  that  vast  quantities  of  1926 
coins  still  remained  unsold  and  that  the 
1928  coins  could  not  be  paid  for! 

The  Treasury  Department  dutifully 
stored  the  1 928-dated  coins  year  after  year 
until  finally  in  1933  they  were  paid  for  and 
released,  but  only  when  an  outsider,  the 
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Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co. ,  put  up  the  money. 
By  this  time  it  was  obvious  that  the  world 
at  large,  and  the  numismatic  fraternity  in 
particular,  needed  Oregon  Trail  half  dol¬ 
lars  as  much  as  the  proverbial  hole  in  the 
head,  but  that  did  not  prevent  still  more 
varieties  from  being  issued.  Year  after  year, 
until  Congress  put  a  stop  to  it  ( 1 939),  more 
Oregon  Trail  half  dollars  spewed  forth. 
Otherwise,  as  stated  in  congressional  testi¬ 
mony,  issuance  of  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars 
might  have  gone  on  for  another  300  years! 
If  there  is  a  redeeming  feature  to  this  situ¬ 
ation  it  is  that  today  Oregon  Trail  halves  are 
considered  to  be  among  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  commemorative  designs. 

In  commemorative  coins  promotional 
schemes  for  profit  were  always  copied, 
and  before  long  there  appeared  other 
lengthy  series  of  half  dollars  issued  for 
more  than  one  year  and  at  more  than  one 
mint,  including  the  1934- 1938  Texas,  1934- 
1 938  Boone,  and  1935-1 939  Arkansas  coins. 
The  story  of  the  Boone  coins  would  by 
itself  make  a  fascinating  book.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  text  details  of  these  and  other  is¬ 
sues  are  given,  not  only  under  the  indi¬ 
vidual  types,  but  also  under  the  occasional 
heading,  “The  Continuing  Story  of  Com¬ 
memoratives,”  which  provides  a  transition 
from  one  issue  to  another. 

What  Happened  in  Hudson 

The  city  of  Hudson,  New  York  decided 
to  commemorate  its  sesquicentennial— by 
now  coin  collectors  were  well  aware  that 
“sesquicentennial”  meant  150th  anniver¬ 
sary— by  issuing  a  commemorative  half 
dollar.  The  usual  arrangement  was  that  the 
issuing  commission  paid  for  the  design  of 
the  coin  and  making  of  the  dies  and  then 
bought  all  the  pieces  it  wanted  for  face 
value.  The  bottom-line  profit  was  deter¬ 


mined  by  deducting  the  face  value  of  the 
coins  and  any  incidental  expenses  from 
the  price  for  which  the  coins  were  sold. 
Just  10,008  1 93 5-dated  Hudson  half  dollars 
were  struck,  and  these  were  advertised  to 
collectors  and  others  for  $1  each. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  several  years 
earlier,  in  1928,  Hawaiian  Sesquicenten¬ 
nial  half  dollars  of  similar  mintage  quantity 
were  offered  for  $2  each  and  were  sold  out 
quickly.  In  fact,  by  1935  a  Hawaiian  half 
dollar  had  climbed  in  value  on  the  collec¬ 
tors’  market  to  about  $8.  Not  bad  as  an 
investment,  many  reasoned.  It  does  not 
require  much  imagination  to  figure  out 
that  a  New  York  dealer  was  not  taking 
much  of  a  risk  when  he  decided  to  buy  an 
estimated  7,500  Hudsons  for  95 each.  The 
issuers  in  Hudson,  New  York  may  have 
been  naive,  or  perhaps  they  figured  it  was 
easier  to  sell  the  coins  in  bulk  for  nearly  the 
same  price  as  individually,  or  perhaps  some 
inside  deals  were  made,  but,  in  any  event, 
by  the  time  that  the  coins  went  on  official 
public  sale  in  late  June  1935,  nearly  all 
were  gone.  Collectors  from  all  over  the 
United  States  had  their  remittances  re¬ 
turned  in  July  with  a  sold-out  notice.  What 
to  do?  The  only  alternative  was  to  pay 
about  $5  per  coin  to  dealers  who  happened 
to  have  a  supply  for  sale. 

Daniel  Boone’s  Extended  Anniversary 

“You  ain’t  seen  nothin’  yet,”  and  the 
best  (or  worst)  was  yet  to  come.  Daniel 
Boone,  the  noted  frontiersman,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1734,  and  200  years 
later,  in  1934,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky  an 
individual  named  C.  Frank  Dunn  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  memory  by  issuing  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollars.  The  year  1934  came  and 
went,  and  the  10,007  1934-dated  Boone 
Bicentennial  half  dollars  struck  at  the  Phila- 
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delphia  Mint  were  well  received.  How¬ 
ever,  as  was  so  often  to  be  the  case  in  this 
era,  although  the  birthday  party  was  over 
and  the  candles  had  been  blown  out,  the 
greedy  host  kept  asking  for  gifts.  Now  in 
1935  collectors  were  given  the  “opportu¬ 
nity”  to  complete  their  collections  of  Boone 
half  dollars  (which  many  had  thought  were 
already  complete  when  they  had  bought  a 
1934-dated  coin)  by  purchasing  a  new  set 
of  Boone  halves,  each  coin  with  the  date 
1935.  Of  course,  1935  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Daniel  Boone  except  it  was  the  201st 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  To  help  with  sales, 
while  the  Philadelphia  coins  were  minted 
to  the  extent  of  10,010  pieces  in  1935, 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  pieces  were 
deliberately  made  scarce;  just  5,005  of 
each  were  struck. 

Then  Dunn  had  a  brilliant  idea:  Why  not 
make  a  really  rare  coin?  As  the  1935-dated 
sets  were  already  made,  he  came  up  with 
the  thought  of  creating  another  special 
variety,  one  with  a  tiny  date  “1934”  on  the 
reverse  in  addition  to  the  regular  1935 
date.  Just  2,003  of  these  additional  1935 
with  “small  1934”  coins  were  made  at  the 
Denver  Mint  and  2,004  at  San  Francisco, 
the  smallest  mintage  of  any  silver  com¬ 
memorative  in  the  history  of  United  States 
numismatics.  Offered  at  $3. 70  per  pair  in 
The  Numismatist  in  November  1935,  the 
coins  were  presented  to  collectors  who 
had  no  choice  but  to  buy  them  in  order  to 
have  their  collections  be  complete.  Of 
course,  they  had  already  thought  their  col¬ 
lections  of  Boone  coins  were  finished,  but 
they  were  wrong  (once  again). 

In  his  office  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Phoenix  Hotel  in  downtown  Lexington, 
Dunn  got  set  to  send  mail  to  a  lot  of  collec¬ 
tors  in  November  and  December  1935,  but 
the  mail  was  not  to  be  in  the  form  of  Boone 


sets.  Rather,  everyone  who  sent  a  remit¬ 
tance  from  the  Numismatist  advertise¬ 
ment  was  told  that,  regretfully,  others  had 
beat  him  to  the  punch  and,  alas,  there  were 
no  more  1935  Denver  and  San  Francisco 
Boone  coins  with  “small  1934”  available. 
Daniel  Boone  in  his  grave  could  have  heard 
the  angry  shouts  against  Dunn.  To  quiet 
the  furor  Dunn  wrote  a  lengthy  letter  to  the 
editor  of  The  Numismatist  to  explain  that 
he  did  indeed  want  to  help  members  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  but, 
quite  surprising  to  him,  other  collectors 
had  bought  all  of  the  coins  as  a  result  of 
news  stories  that  had  appeared  earlier.  So, 
sorry,  he  had  no  more. 

Where  to  get  the  rare  half  dollars?  The 
answer  was,  of  course,  quite  clear:  from 
dealers  who  just  happened  to  have  some 
for  the  new  high  price  of  $2  5  per  pair.  Wait 
a  minute!  That  was  still  too  cheap,  and  the 
same  dealers  winked  (privately,  of  course) 
and  reported  that  all  had  been  sold.  Soon, 
more  were  available,  but  now  for  $50  per 
pair,  then  for  $75  or  even  $90  per  pair.  In 
view  of  threatened  lawsuits  by  angry  col¬ 
lectors,  C.  Frank  Dunn  transferred  much  of 
his  property  to  his  wife’s  name— just  to  be 
on  the  safe  side. 

The  Market  Crest 

In  early  1936  the  commemorative  mar¬ 
ket  was  as  hot  as  a  volcano,  and  each  time 
a  new  issue  was  announced,  collectors, 
dealers,  and  speculators  rushed  to  order 
thousands.  Although  the  market  crested  in 
early  summer  1 936,  by  year’s  end  over  two 
dozen  varieties  of  commemorative  half 
dollars  had  been  issued,  more  than  in  any 
year  before  or  since.  By  that  time  all  sorts 
of  nonsensical  anniversaries  were  being 
observed  on  coins.  Private  individuals  were 
succeeding  in  having  their  own  commem- 
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orative  issues  minted  to  price  and  distrib¬ 
ute  as  they  pleased.  Congress  put  its  foot 
down  in  1939,  and  commemoratives  came 
to  a  halt.  It  didn’t  make  too  much  differ¬ 
ence  by  that  point,  for  in  1936  prices  and 
interest  in  commemoratives  had  peaked, 
and  by  1939  they  were  an  anathema  to 
many,  and  the  market  was  dead.  Virtually 
everyone  was  fed  up. 

World  War  II  began,  and  collectors 
thought  of  other  things.  After  the  conflict 
ended,  commemoratives  once  again  be¬ 
came  a  reality  when  Iowa  celebrated  its 
100th  anniversary  of  statehood  with  an 
issue  of  half  dollars.  At  the  same  time  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memo¬ 
rial  succeeded  in  having  Congress  approve 
a  series-type  of  coin,  which  was  eventually 
issued  in  many  repetitive  varieties  from 
1946  to  1951,  and  (then  with  a  complete 
design  change)  in  new  form  as  the  Carver- 
Washington  half  dollar  from  1951  through 
1954.  No  series  of  the  earlier  years— such  as 
the  Oregon  Trail,  Arkansas,  etc.,  issues— 
had  ever  been  popular  with  collectors,  and 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  and  the  later 
Carver-Washington  coins  were  not  popu¬ 
lar  either.  Vast  quantities  were  later  melted . 
An  aphorism  verified  by  the  history  of 
commemoratives  is  that  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same.  Any¬ 
one  who  saw  what  happened  to  the  long 
series  of  commemoratives  in  the  1930s 
could  have  predicted  what  would  happen 
to  the  Booker  T.  Washington  issues  of  the 
next  decade  and  their  Carver-Washington 
successors. 

From  1892  until  1954  some  48  different 
major  designs  of  commemorative  half  dol 
lars  were  minted  as  part  of  a  larger  number 
of  142  varieties  including  date  and 
mintmark  variations  of  the  same  types 
Add  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  dollar  and 


the  1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar,  and  there 
were  50  major  silver  commemorative  types 
and  144  varieties  made  during  the  1892- 
1954  span. 

Commemorative  gold  coins  were  issued 
less  frequently,  and  from  1903,  when  two 
different  designs  of  gold  dollars  were  made 
in  advance  for  the  1904  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition,  until  1926  nine  varieties 
of  gold  dollars,  two  quarter  eagles,  and  two 
$50  pieces  were  minted. 

After  1954,  commemorative  coins  were 
a  sore  point  in  Congress,  and  nothing  was 
done  for  many  years.  In  the  meantime 
relations  between  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  coin  collecting  fraternity 
sank  to  an  all-time  low  when  in  the  1960s 
numismatists  were  unjustly  blamed  by  Mint 
Director  Eva  Adams  for  creating  economic 
chaos  by  precipitating  a  nationwide  coin 
shortage. 

Commemoratives  of  Modern  Times 

Collectors  came  to  believe  that  com¬ 
memoratives  might  never  be  issued  again. 
The  very  nature  of  commemorative  coins 
was  controversial,  and  there  was  no  wide¬ 
spread  congressional  support  for  them. 
Coins  for  the  observation  of  the  American 
Bicentennial,  consisting  of  quarters,  half 
dollars,  and  dollars  dated  1776-197 6,  were 
produced  in  large  quantities,  plus  some 
smaller  numbers  in  special  format  for  col¬ 
lectors,  but  these  are  not  generally  consid¬ 
ered  commemoratives,  as  nearly  all  of  the 
pieces  were  intended  to  be  placed  into 
circulation  for  face  value.  (Somewhat  re¬ 
lated  is  the  situation  of  the  1932  Washing¬ 
ton  quarter  dollars,  originally  considered 
as  commemoratives  but  eventually  released 
as  regular  issues.) 

New  commemoratives  were  not  pro¬ 
duced  until  1982,  when  a  half  dollar  was 
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struck  to  observe  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  George  Washington.  By  this 
time  Donna  Pope  had  been  named  to  the 
office  of  Mint  director.  Unlike  the  majority 
of  her  recent  predecessors,  Mrs.  Pope 
viewed  collectors  as  friends,  not  nuisances 
or  enemies.  Under  her  administration  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  (later  renamed  the  U.S. 
Mint)  established  a  fine  rapport  with  the 
numismatic  community.  Eventually  this 
brought  millions  of  dollars  to  Treasury  cof¬ 
fers  in  one  of  the  few  government  pro¬ 
grams  to  bring  a  consistent  profit  to  tax¬ 
payers.  Still,  few  in  Congress  were  willing 
to  credit  the  Mint  for  the  remarkably  fine 
job  it  did.  Mint-baiting,  it  seems,  has  always 
been  a  popular  pastime  for  congressional 
committees. 

Since  1982  the  government  has  issued 
copper-nickel  clad  alloy,  silver,  and  gold 
commemoratives  to  observe  the  1984 
Olympic  games,  the  centennial  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  and  other  anniversaries.  Mod¬ 
em  commemoratives  have  been  fodder  for 
the  printing  presses  of  Numismatic  News 
and  Coin  World  and  have  provided  collec¬ 
tors  with  the  possibility  of  reading  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary  from  the  inception  of  a 
program  idea,  to  the  designs  of  the  coins, 
to  their  final  distribution. 

Although  there  were  hints  of  a  scandal 
involving  at  first  the  method  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  later  the  use  of  funds  from  the 
1984  Olympic  coins  (these  problems  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint), 
other  modern  issues  have  been  produced 
without  significant  controversy  regarding 
financial  aspects  or  ethics.  However,  com¬ 
ments  pro  and  con  concerning  the  designs 
have  been  plentiful. 

The  Mint  Organization 

Whereas  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  century 


the  artists  on  the  Mint  engraving  staff 
(comprising  Charles  E.  Barber,  George  T. 
Morgan,  and  others)  could  do  mostly  as 
they  pleased,  without  suggestions  or  inter¬ 
ference  from  the  outside  except  on  a  few 
occasions,  by  the  1980s  the  situation  was 
vastly  different.  Members  of  Congress,  es¬ 
pecially  those  on  committees  discussing  or 
authorizing  coinage,  often  took  strong 
positions  on  coinage  designs  and  Mint 
practices.  The  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  his  own  opinions  and  often  made  the 
final  choice  of  designs  to  be  chosen  for 
coinage.  Members  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  (which  as  a  body  had  acted  in  an 
advisory  capacity  on  coin  designs  since 
1915)  reviewed  suggested  motifs  and  of¬ 
fered  comments,  often  quite  negative. 

The  Mint  itself  had  developed  into  a 
large  organization  by  this  time.  Policy  for 
the  various  coining  mints  (Philadelphia, 
Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  West  Point) 
was  made  at  headquarters  in  Washington, 
where  marketing  plans  for  commemora¬ 
tives  were  finalized  as  were  selections  for 
coin  designs.  The  director  of  the  Mint  (in 
recent  years  Donna  Pope)  and  her  staff 
drew  upon  their  experience  and  personal 
preferences  to  make  comments  on  various 
aspects  of  coin  designs.  Often  competi¬ 
tions  were  staged,  and  up  to  a  dozen  or 
more  artists  submitted  ideas  for  commem¬ 
orative  motifs  for  a  typical  program  con¬ 
sisting  of  just  one,  two,  or  three  coin  de¬ 
nominations.  Of  the  many  ideas  submitted, 
only  a  few  were  needed,  and  only  a  few 
were  chosen.  Naturally,  there  were  many 
disappointed  contestants,  not  to  overlook 
the  feelings  of  those  on  the  Mint  staff  when 
the  work  of  outside  artists  received  high 
acclaim. 

All  of  this  produced  an  atmosphere  that 
often  engendered  controversy.  During  the 
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course  of  interviews  with  Mint  personnel 
past  and  present,  and  in  the  reading  of 
commentaries  printed  in  numismatic  peri¬ 
odicals,  it  became  dramatically  evident  that 
the  typical  employee  of  the  Engraving 
Department  at  the  Mint  felt  that  he  or  she 
had  too  many  bosses.  There  was  no  single 
person  to  whom  to  answer.  Rather,  many 
people  and  organizations  got  into  the  act. 
The  typical  commemorative  design,  even 
in  its  final  stages,  was  apt  to  be  reviewed 
and  criticized  by  members  of  Congress, 
the  director  of  the  Mint,  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  representatives 
of  special  interests  who  had  promoted  the 
original  legislation  in  Congress,  staff 
members  at  Mint  Headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  others  including  the  secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  made  the  final  choice 
of  designs  to  be  chosen  for  coinage. 

This  system  was  very  difficult  for  certain 
artists  to  work  under,  and  several  talented 
individuals  who  were  formerly  with  the 
Engraving  Department  of  the  Mint  told  me 
that  this  was  among  the  reasons  for  their 
leaving.  At  the  same  time,  Mint  Director 
Donna  Pope  had  her  hands  full  trying  to 
manage  the  mints  at  widely  separated  loca¬ 
tions,  trying  to  meet  deadlines  (often  given 
by  Congress  at  unrealistically  short  notice) 
for  new  commemorative  programs,  and 
trying  to  please  her  own  set  of  bosses 
(including  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  Congress)  and,  in  the  outside  world, 
millions  of  coin  collectors,  readers  of  nu¬ 
mismatic  periodicals,  and  more.  The  situa 
tion  has  not  been  easy  for  anyone,  and  the 
columns  of  numismatic  periodicals  have 
been  filled  with  the  laments  of  those  who 
have  felt  that  they  have  been  offended  or 
neglected.  However,  the  coins  go  on  and, 
as  in  the  past,  will  outlive  any  controver¬ 
sies  associated  with  their  origin. 


Despite  problems  in  creating  designs, 
the  end  results  have  been  favorable.  Many 
beautiful  motifs  have  been  created,  and 
commemorative  coin  sales  of  the  1 982  and 
later  period  far  outpaced  anything  seen  in 
earlier  years. 

Mint  Director  Pope  Comments 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,1  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  gave  her  opinion  of 
several  modern  commemoratives.  “The 
silver  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollar  is  one  of 
my  favorites.  This  is  the  one  with  the  full 
Statue  of  Liberty  shown  on  the  obverse.  I 
also  like  the  1988  Nike’  Olympic  $5  gold 
coin.  Another  of  my  favorites  is  the  1987 
Constitution  Bicentennial  $5  gold.  Of 
course,  I  like  a  number  of  the  other  coins 
as  well,  such  as  the  gold  and  silver  eagles. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “Have  you  ever 
considered  opening  a  commemorative 
design  competition  to  the  general  public 
or  to  the  collecting  fraternity?”  Mrs.  Pope 
commented:  “I  talked  with  Barry  Frere  of 
our  staff,  who  remembers  the  situation, 
and  he  said  that  there  was  a  public  design 
competition  for  the  [regular  issue 1  1776- 
1976  Bicentennial  coins.  This  caused  all 
sorts  of  problems,  as  it  was  difficult  to 
evaluate  so  many  designs.  If  we  had  unlim¬ 
ited  time  to  choose  designs,  such  a  com¬ 
petition  would  be  okay  for  commemora¬ 
tives;  but,  as  it  is,  we  need  every  day  we  can 
get,  to  meet  our  deadlines.  If  Congress  ever 
passes  legislation  that  says  the  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  can  submit  ideas  on  a  five- 
year  plan  in  advance,  many  beneficial  things 
will  happen  to  the  designs,  marketing 
programs,  and  other  aspects.” 

I  then  asked  Mrs.  Pope  about  her  atti¬ 
tude  toward  and  opinion  of  the  coin  col- 

1  February  II,  1991. 
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lecting  fraternity,  to  which  she  replied:  “I 
came  from  an  elective  office  back  in  my 
home  state  of  Ohio,  where,  if  you  didn’t 
have  a  dialogue  with  your  constituents  you 
didn’t  get  elected.  Upon  entering  office  as 
Mint  director  I  looked  immediately  on  the 
collector  community  as  my  constituency. 
Once  we  got  into  the  collecting  programs 
I  looked  at  them  not  only  as  my  constitu¬ 
ency  but  also  as  my  main  market  custom¬ 
ers.  Part  of  being  the  Mint  director  is  care¬ 
fully  listening  to  what  people  have  to  say. 
For  the  most  part,  99  and  9/10ths,  the 
collector  community  has  been  extremely 
gracious.  There  have  been  a  couple  of 
abrasive  people— but  only  a  couple.  The 
rest  have  been  extraordinarily  nice  even 
when  they  had  a  complaint.  I  do  try  to  tell 
people  why  we  do  things.  I  have  found  in 
elective  office  if  you  explain  why  you  do 
something,  they  are  not  as  upset.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  things  that  the  Mint  does  that 
people  probably  wonder  about .  We  try  our 
best  to  be  responsive  to  our  customers, 
and  this  has  worked  out  very  well.” 

The  Entertainment  Value  of 
Commemoratives 

In  contrast  to  earlier  procedures  all  com¬ 
memoratives  since  1982  have  been  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Mint  (and  through  additional 
outlets  as  well)  with  ample  opportunity  for 
anyone  interested  to  place  orders  in  time 
to  acquire  coins  at  the  official  issue  prices 


or,  if  ordered  early,  sometimes  for  a  dis¬ 
count.  This  has  eliminated  charges  of  fa¬ 
voritism,  a  great  improvement  compared 
to  the  situation  of  certain  issues  of  the  early 
(1892-1954)  period. 

In  the  1930s  collectors  had  lots  of  con¬ 
troversies  to  consider.  Certain  designs  were 
believed  to  be  inappropriate.  Certain  anni¬ 
versaries  were  deemed  unworthy  of  com¬ 
memoration  on  coins.  Certain  individuals 
connected  with  such  coinage  were  praised, 
and  others  were  criticized.  The  work  of 
Mint  engravers  was  often  found  to  be  insuf¬ 
ficient,  especially  in  comparison  to  that  of 
outside  artists.  Although  the  cast  of  charac¬ 
ters  is  different  now,  the  basic  situation 
hasn’t  changed.  While  the  history  of  1892- 
1954  commemoratives  has  long  been  rec¬ 
ognized  as  being  interesting,  it  is  amply 
evident  that  there  has  been  no  diminishing 
of  this  entertainment  value  in  modem 
times! 

The  buyer  of  a  commemorative  coin 
today— an  old  design  or  a  new  one— re¬ 
ceives  two  things: 

1 .  The  coin  itself,  with  its  concomitant 
features  of  grade,  design  aspects,  market 
price,  and  other  numismatic  consider¬ 
ations. 

2.  A  generous  measure  of  fascinating 
history. 

Who  can  argue  that  the  second  consid¬ 
eration  isn’t  every  bit  as  desirable  as  the 
first? 
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Why  Commemoratives? 

Commemoratives  are  interesting.  For 
this  succinct  reason  alone  many  people 
have  collected  United  States  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  over  the  years.  Perhaps  no  better 
tribute  is  paid  to  the  series  in  a  widely- 
distributed  publication  than  in  A  Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins,  which  in¬ 
forms  its  readers  as  follows:  “Many  modem 
nations  have  issued  commemorative  coins, 
and  such  pieces  are  highly  esteemed  by 
collectors.  Yet  no  nation  has  surpassed  our 
own  country  when  it  comes  to  commem¬ 
orative  coins,  and  in  this  we  have  reason  to 
be  proud.  The  unique  position  occupied 
by  commemoratives  in  United  States  coin¬ 
age  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  with  few 
exceptions  all  commemorative  coins  have 
a  real  historical  significance.” 

The  Coin  World  Almanac  stated: 
“Commemorative  coins-the  most  colorful 
coinage  issues  struck  in  the  United  States- 
are  pure  Americana,  history  of  a  great  na¬ 
tion  frozen  into  metal.  ” 

Arlie  Slabaugh,  in  United  States  Com¬ 
memorative  Coinage,  noted:  “Collecting 
commemorative  coins  is  the  easy  way  to 
collect  historical  objects.  It’s  easy  to  buy  an 
Illinois  (Lincoln)  half  dollar,  but  we  can’t 
all  own  Lincoln’s  cabin.  The  intangibility 
of  Liberty  becomes  tangible  here.  ” 


In  1 989  the  Treasury  Department  stated 
this  in  a  news  release:  “Americans  buy  and 
collect  commemorative  coins  for  a  variety 
of  reasons,  such  as  their  artistic  value,  their 
patriotic  appeal,  use  as  jewelry,  special 
gifts  and  as  mementoes  and  keepsakes. 
These  coins  are  also  of  value  and  interest  to 
members  of  the  coin  collecting  commu¬ 
nity.  All  U.S.  Mint  commemorative  coin 
programs  operate  at  no  net  cost  to  the 
federal  government  or  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  ” 

While  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  some¬ 
one  buying  a  nice  commemorative  coin 
and  using  it  for  jewelry  purposes,  this  does 
have  ample  historic  precedent,  and  the 
first  commemorative  gold  dollar  varieties 
ever  made-the  1903-dated  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  coins-could  be  pur¬ 
chased  mounted  in  brooches,  pins,  and 
even  as  part  of  spoons.  Fortunately  for 
posterity  and  the  preservation  of  coins, 
most  buyers  acquire  commemoratives  for 
their  value  as  “mementoes  and  keepsakes,  ” 
which  refers  to  their  status  as  collectibles. 

Modem  commemorative  coins  of  the 
types  issued  from  1 982  to  date  are  readily 
available  in  superb  Uncirculated  and  Proof 
finishes  as  issued.  An  attractive  collection 
rich  in  historical  interest  can  be  made  by 
assembling  a  set  of  clad,  silver,  and  gold 
coins  issued  since  that  time.  Hopefully, 
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many  more  will  be  produced  in  future 
years. 

While  current  commemoratives  are  in¬ 
expensive,  earlier  issues  of  the  1892-1954 
period  are  priced  at  higher  levels  but  are 
within  the  range  of  nearly  all  serious  col¬ 
lectors.  Of  course,  if  100,000  people  all 
decided  that  they  wanted  to  form  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  early  commemoratives,  there 
would  be  a  big  problem,  but  that  isn’t  the 
case.  The  number  of  such  interested  indi¬ 
viduals  is  probably  on  the  order  of  just  a 
few  thousand  people.  Of  course,  as  some 
are  building  their  collections,  others  are 
selling— thus  providing  a  continuing  sup¬ 
ply  of  coins  on  the  market. 

One  nice  thing  about  putting  together  a 
collection  of  early  American  commemora¬ 
tive  coins,  such  as  a  type  set  of  silver  half 
dollars  of  the  48  different  designs  minted 
from  1892  to  1954,  is  that  there  are  no 
impossible  rarities.  Even  the  most  elusive 
issues— the  1928  Hawaiian,  1935  Hudson, 
and  the  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail,  each  of 
which  was  minted  to  the  extent  of  just 
10,008  coins— are  within  the  financial  reach 
of  nearly  all  numismatists.  As  a  coin  dealer 
I  have  seen  many  clients  turn  away  from 
collecting  a  set  of  early  regular-issue  silver 
dollars  because  they  could  not  afford  or 
had  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  classic  1804 
(of  which  just  1 5  exist),  or  to  decide  against 
collecting  1892-1916  Barber  dimes  because 
the  1894-S  (of  which  just  24  were  coined) 
could  not  be  obtained,  or  to  stay  distant 
from  $5  gold  coins  of  the  1820s  because 
even  the  least  expensive  varieties  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  apiece.  Not  so  with 
commemoratives,  which  are  eminently 
affordable. 

Each  commemorative  coin  design  is  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  each  has  its  own  story  to  tell. 
Art,  history,  romance,  and  other  consider¬ 


ations  all  play  a  part.  I  will  discuss  these 
and  other  aspects  of  commemorative  coin 
collecting. 

Art  in  Commemoratives 

We  all  have  our  favorite  coins.  I  have 
mine  and  you  have  yours.  Personally, 
among  commemorative  silver  coins  I  like 
the  early  issues— the  Columbian  half  dol¬ 
lars  of  1892  and  1893,  the  Isabella  quarter 
of  the  latter  date,  and  the  1900  Lafayette 
dollar— four  coins  which  on  their  own  con¬ 
stitute  a  complete  commemorative  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  era.  Among  later  issues  I  enjoy 
the  half  dollar  varieties  produced  in  1936- 
rich  in  their  diversity  and  each  one  carry¬ 
ing  a  generous  measure  of  history.  This 
was  a  unique  era  in  American  numismat¬ 
ics.  I  even  like  Oregon  Trail,  Boone,  and 
Texas  sets. 

My  opinion  that  the  1892-1893 
Columbian  half  dollar  design  is  really  at¬ 
tractive  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of 
a  reviewer  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics  in  January  1893:  “The  long 
expected  Columbian  half  dollar  has  made 
its  appearance....  As  a  work  of  art  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  great  disappointment.  The  relief 
is  very  low;  the  broad  cheek  and  the  long 
and  flowing  hair  occupy  a  large  space  on 
the  obverse  and  give  a  kind  of  breadth  to 
the  design  that  should  satisfy  the  desires  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
for  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ....  The  flatness  of  the  devices  runs  in 
the  same  monotonous  line  that  marks  all 
our  coinage.  We  are  well  aware  of  the 
arguments  that  necessitate  this  low  relief 
so  far  as  coins  are  concerned,  but  they 
seem  to  apply  with  far  less  force  to  an  issue 
of  this  character,  designed  first  of  all  to  find 
its  way  into  collections  as  a  souvenir.” 
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This  is  a  reflection  that  the  designs  of 
commemorative  coins  have  sparked  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion  ever  since  the  first  half 
dollars  of  this  genre  were  issued  in  1 892 .  In 
recent  times  in  the  1980s  and  early  1990s, 
no  sooner  would  the  Mint  release  sketches 
of  a  proposed  design  for  a  new  commem¬ 
orative,  than  readers  of  Coin  World  and 
Numismatic  News  would  rush  letters  to 
the  editors  to  offer  criticisms.  Designs  will 
probably  continue  to  create  debate  a  cen¬ 
tury  from  now.  Perhaps  this  is  part  of  the 
commemorative  idiom.  Everyone  can  be 
an  expert.  Commemoratives  afford  a 
healthy  outlet  for  freedom  of  expression. 

From  the  standpoint  of  attractiveness  I 
consider  the  reverse  of  the  1918  Illinois 
Centennial  half  dollar  to  be  the  best  thing 
that  Mint  engraver  John  Sinnock  ever  did, 
whereas  someone  else  might  think  that  his 
regular-issue  1946  Roosevelt  dime  or  1948 
Franklin  half  dollar  are  more  worthwhile. 

“  Beauty  is  in  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  ”  it  has 
been  said. 

Among  the  many  designs  produced  in 
1936— a  year  which  set  a  record  for  new 
motifs— I  like  the  Cincinnati,  Elgin,  York 
County,  and  several  others.  Aanong  mod¬ 
em  issues  I  believe  that  the  1986  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  the  1 988  Olympic  $5  coins  are 
among  the  nicest  commemoratives  ever 
made.  The  new  1991  Mount  Rushmore  $5 
gold  motif  is  attractive  to  my  eyes,  depict 
ing  as  it  does  an  eagle  with  a  hammer  and 
chisel  in  its  talons,  but  I  can’t  help  but 
wonder  if  it  would  have  looked  nicer  on  a 
silver  dollar,  a  coin  of  much  larger  diam¬ 
eter. 

Arlie  Slabaugh  considered  the  1 926  Ore 
gon  Trail  half  dollar  to  be  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  coin  in  the  commemorative  series  (a 
sentiment  echoed  by  the  majority  of  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemora¬ 
tive  Coins,  according  to  a  1985  poll  of  the 
group),  and  David  M.  Bullowa  called  the 
1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubiiee  design 
“a  very  virile  and  well  executed  half  dol¬ 
lar.  ”  B.  Max  Mehl  felt  that  the  whole  idea  of 
the  New  Rochelle  half  dollar  was  a  joke, 
and  Cornelius  Vermeule  felt  that  the  1935 
Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar  motif  was 
wretched.  Yesterday,  today,  and  probably 
tomorrow,  numismatists  do  indeed  have 
their  opinions. 

Art  in  commemorative  coinage  has  al¬ 
ways  been  controversial,  just  as  it  has  been 
with  pattern  and  regular  issue  coins.  In  my 
career  as  a  professional  numismatist  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  studying  coin 
designs  and  their  backgrounds.  Along  the 
way  I  have  recognized  many  as  favorites. 
Among  pattern  United  States  coins  I  like 
the  1872  silver  Amazonian  coins,  several  of 
the  1877  half  dollar  designs,  the  1879 
“Schoolgirl”  silver  dollar,  and  the  1882 
“Shield  Earring”  silver  set.  Among  regular 
issue  U.S.  coins  I  like  large  cents,  especially 
of  the  1816-1839  years  (although  few  oth¬ 
ers  would  consider  them  to  be  beautiful), 
Saint-Gaudens’  magnificent  MCMVII  High 
Relief  double  eagle ,  a  nd ,  of  course  (doesn  ’  t 
everyone  like  them?),  the  new  silver  de¬ 
signs  of  1916:  the  “Mercury”  dime,  the 
Standing  Liberty  quarter,  and  the  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollar.  I  also  like  the  1921 
Peace  silver  dollar;  that  is,  I  like  excep¬ 
tional  specimens  that  are  well  struck,  but 
most  aren’t.  Let  me  also  mention  the  1883 
Liberty  nickel,  a  great  improvement  over 
its  Shield  design  ( 1 866- 1 883)  predecessor. 
Incidentally,  the  study  of  pattern  coins  in 
particular  provides  clues  for  the  source  of 
certain  commemorative  designs.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  element  of  the  reverse  motif  of 
the  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagle 
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was  taken  from  a  silver  pattern  of  the 
1870s. 

The  list  I  have  just  given  of  pattern  and 
regular-issue  coin  designs  is  personal,  and 
your  list  might  contain  some  of  the  same 
issues,  but  it  would  not  be  identical.  I  have 
heard  many  collectors  state  that  the  1878- 
1921  Morgan  silver  dollar  is  very  beautiful, 
and  for  all  I  know  this  may  be  among  your 
favorites  as  well.  One  highly  admired  coin 
is  an  issue  which  is  little  known  to  the 
numismatic  community  at  large,  for  the 
piece  is  of  an  early  date  and  is  extremely 
rare.  Known  as  the  Myddelton  token,  and 
struck  in  1796  the  coin  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Sylvester  S.  Crosby,  who  in  his 
magnum  opus,  Early  Coins  of  America, 
wrote  in  1 875  that  this  design  was  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  American  series,  an  opin¬ 
ion  reiterated  years  later  by  Richard  S. 
Yeoman  in  A  Guide  Book  ofU.S.  Coins. 

A  survey  of  numismatic  literature  from 
the  1 860s  onward  reveals  that,  of  the  many 
designs  of  regular  issue  coins  produced, 
only  the  following  were  widely  acclaimed 
at  the  time  of  release:  1907  Indian  $10, 
MCMVII  (1907)  $20,  1909  cent,  and  the 
1916  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar.  The 
same  survey  shows  that  the  following 
regular  issues  were  strongly  condemned: 
1866  Shield  nickel,  1878  Morgan  dollar  (in 
particular;  no  one  liked  it),  1892  Barber 
dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar  (intensely 
disliked  by  nearly  all  numismatic  writers), 
1908  $5  and  $10,  and  just  about  everything 
after  1916. 

The  purpose  of  this  commentary  is  to 
illustrate  that  debate  about  designs  has  not 
been  limited  just  to  commemoratives  over 
the  years.  If  anything,  collectors  and  the 
public  have  had  even  stronger  opinions  on 
circulating  coinage  motifs,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  enduring  and  must  be  toler¬ 


ated  (or  enjoyed)  for  many  years  in  pocket 
change,  whereas  commemoratives  are 
ephemeral.  Art  in  American  coinage,  com¬ 
memorative  and  otherwise,  provides  a  very 
enjoyable  aspect  for  contemplation  by  the 
numismatist. 

Among  commemorative  coins  nearly  all 
designs  of  the  early  1 892- 1954  period  were 
criticized  in  their  time.  It  fell  to  a  later 
generation  of  numismatists  to  find  beauty 
in  such  things  as  a  1920  Maine  or  1924 
Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar,  and  I  have 
never  heard  anyone  say  anything  nice  about 
the  motif  of  a  1 936  Robinson-Arkansas  half 
dollar,  except  for  Cornelius  Vermeule ,  who 
liked  the  way  the  portrait  on  the  obverse 
was  done.  Vermeule  was  among  those  who 
expressed  disdain  for  the  1920  Maine  half 
dollar,  likening  it  to  a  medal  intended  for  a 
school  athletic  day  or  a  county  fair  and 
reflecting  for  a  moment  whether  a  potato 
would  have  made  a  better  motif  on  the 
reverse  than  a  wreath. 

In  modem  times,  in  the  new  series  of 
issues  made  since  1982,  the  design  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins  has  sparked  much  con¬ 
troversy,  as  designs  did  years  earlier.  What 
to  one  observer  is  bold,  brilliant,  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  may  to  another  be  dull,  drab,  and 
detestable.  As  noted,  comments  on  the 
subject  make  interesting  reading  in  numis¬ 
matic  periodicals. 

My  answer  (but  not  necessarily  yours)  to 
creating  beautiful  commemorative  coins 
in  the  modem  era  is  simple:  Make  the 
designs  elegant  in  a  classic  way,  taking 
inspiration  from  the  attractive  motifs  of 
years  earlier.  Yet  it  was  the  classicism  of 
the  1915-S  $50  gold  coin,  sporting  on  one 
side  the  image  of  Minerva  and  on  the  other 
her  owl,  that  brought  forth  strong  criticism 
from  a  reviewer  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Numismatics  at  the  time,  who  stated  his 
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preference  for  a  motif  specifically  related 
to  San  Francisco  or  the  Panama  Canal. 
Perhaps  to  this  long-ago  observer  a  design 
showing  an  open  ditch  would  have  been 
ideal.  Oh,  well,  you  can’t  please  everyone. 

Beginning  with  the  1915  Panama-Pacific 
issues  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  gave 
opinions  concerning  designs  submitted  for 
commemoratives  or,  in  instances  in  which 
no  designs  were  submitted,  recommended 
sculptors  and  artists  to  perform  the  work. 
Often,  the  Commission’s  advice  was  ig¬ 
nored.  Minutes  of  Commission  meetings 
and  correspondence  are  preserved  in  the 
National  Archives  and  make  fascinating 
reading. 1 

Among  commemoratives  of  our  own 
time,  I  believe  that  Elizabeth  Jones’s  beau¬ 
tiful  head  of  Victory  (modeled  after  a  clas¬ 
sical  Nike)  on  the  obverse  of  the  1988 
Olympic  $5  gold  coin  is  one  of  the  most 
stunning  designs  ever  to  be  created  for 
American  coinage,  an  appreciation  shared 
by  the  editor  of  Numismatic  News,  w  ho 
proffered  the  opinion  that  Jones  even  out 
did  the  enthusiastically  acclaimed  MCMVII 
$20  double  eagle  by  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  which  has  been  held  up  as  a 
yardstick  of  artistic  quality  ever  since  it 
first  appeared  in  1907.  The  beauty  of  the 
1988  Olympic  $5  is  contrasted,  in  my 
opinion,  by  the  unattractive  obverse  of  the 
1984  Olympic  silver  dollar  featuring  two 
headless  figures  on  a  pedestal  in  front  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum  entrance.  It  is  a 
free  country,  as  they  say,  and  quite  possi¬ 
bly  there  are  those  who  think  Elizabeth 
Jones’s  1 988  $5  is  unattractive  and  the  1 984 
Olympic  dollar  is  gorgeous  (actually,  the 
eagle  on  the  reverse  of  the  Olympic  dollar 
is  not  bad;  it  is  the  obverse  that  bothers 
me).  Indeed,  the  Prealpino  Numismatic 
Cultural  Center  of  Varese  (Italy)  designated 


the  Olympic  dollar  as  the  “outstanding 
issue  of  1984,”  an  honor  said  by  Consul 
General  Robert  D.  Collins  to  be  “the  Oscar 
of  the  numismatic  world.  ” 2 

A  new  generation  of  readers  now  com¬ 
ments  on  the  merits  or,  more  likely,  the 
demerits  of  one  new  design  or  another. 
Giving  praise  is  not  easy  for  some  people, 
and  it  is  far  easier  to  condemn.  The  critic 
often  has  a  louder  voice  than  the  admirer, 
and  it  has  always  been  so.  No  sooner  had 
the  U.S.  Mint  announced  the  winning  de¬ 
signs  for  1991  Mt.  Rushmore  commemora¬ 
tives,  than  a  reader  of  Numismatic  News 
rushed  a  long  letter  to  the  editor  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  motifs. 

As  you  peruse  the  pages  to  follow,  you 
can  complain  about  or  praise,  as  you  see 
fit,  the  parade  of  designs  presented.  You 
will  be  in  good  company.  Others  before 
you  have  not  hesitated  to  express  their 
opinions  on  both  sides  of  the  question 
(and  coin).  Just  as  literary  criticism  is  a  field 
for  many  scholars,  perhaps  coin  design 
criticism  should  be  recognized  as  a  spe¬ 
cialty  within  numismatics! 

History  and  Romance 

Each  commemorative  coin  is  different, 
and  each  has  its  own  history  to  tell.  Some 
are  even  quite  romantic. 

The  parade  of  American  commemora¬ 
tive  issues  from  1892  to  date  chronicles 
many  events  of  national  importance,  and 
others  that  are  so  trivial  that  they  are  best 

*  Established  by  Congress  on  May  17,  1910,  The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1920  was  located  at  1 729  New  York  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  Charles  Moore 
served  as  chairman.  Col.  C.S.  Ridley  as  secretary ,  and  other  members  included 
Charles  A.  Platt,  Wm  Mitchell  Kendall,  John  Russell  Pope.  James  L.  Grccnleaf, 
Wm  Sergeant  Kendall,  and  James  E  Fraser,  the  last-named  individual  was  a 
sculptor  well  known  in  numismatic  circles  and  was  the  creator  of  the  1913 
Indian  ("Buffalo")  nickel  design.  Don  Taxay's  valuable  book,  An  Illustrated 
History  of  U.S  Commemorative  Coinage,  is  largely  composed  of  correspon¬ 
dence  to  and  from  the  Commission. 

2  As  related  by  Walter  Breen  in  the  1 990  supplement  to  The  Encyclopedia  of 
U.S.  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins,  p.  364. 
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forgotten  except  by  local  historical  societ¬ 
ies.  Several  great  fairs  saw  the  issuance  of 
coins:  the  1893  World’s  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition,  the  1904  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo¬ 
sition  (the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair),  the  1 905 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition, 
the  1915  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  and  the  1926  Sesquicentennial 
(of  American  Independence)  Exposition. 
Others  not  so  great  are  also  related  to 
commemoratives,  possibly  the  most  ob¬ 
scure  being  the  First  Annual  American  His¬ 
torical  Revue  and  Motion  Picture  Industry 
Exposition,  an  event  of  which  even  the 
most  dedicated  historians  know  little  (you 
can  read  what  little  I  know  about  it  under 
the  heading  for  the  1923-S  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  Centennial  half  dollar). 

Commemorative  coins  run  into  trouble 
when  it  comes  to  anniversaries.  At  this 
point  there  are  many  confusing  situations. 
For  example,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
1734  birth  of  Daniel  Boone  was  observed 
by  the  1934  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dol¬ 
lar,  but  what  connection  does  it  have  with 
Boone  “bicentennial”  half  dollars  issued  as 
late  as  1938?  What  about  the  300th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  settling  of  Swedes  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  1638-1938,  which  was  celebrated 
with  a  commemorative  half  dollar  dated 
1936?  And  then  there  are  some  anniversa¬ 
ries  scarcely  worth  celebrating  at  all,  at 
least  not  on  the  national  scene,  with  a 
typical  example  being  the  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1936  of  implementation  of  the  bor¬ 
ough  form  of  government  for  the  already 
established  municipality  of  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  an  occasion  which  apparently  called 
for  the  minting  of  25,01 3  half  dollars.  How¬ 
ever,  even  this  was  better  than  the  non¬ 
existent  50th  anniversary  in  1936  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  as  a  musical  center  of  America,  duly 
commemorated  on  not  one  but  three  dif¬ 


ferent  varieties  of  half  dollars. 

Then  there  are  people  on  coins:  George 
Washington  is  the  preeminent  figure  in 
American  history,  and  his  visage  can  be 
found  on  several  commemorative  coins 
including  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar  (which 
depicts  Lafayette  and  Washington),  the 
1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  half  dollar  (which  shows  him 
with  President  Coolidge),  and  the  1982 
Washington  half  dollar.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
arguably  the  best  president  of  all  time  (or  at 
least  since  Washington),  commands  the 
obverse  of  the  1 9 1 8  Illinois  Centennial  half 
dollar. 

The  parade  of  individuals  depicted  on 
commemoratives  is  a  long  one  and  com¬ 
prises  names  familiar  as  well  as  obscure 
including  William  McKinley,  Carter  Glass, 
Moses  Cleaveland,  Stephen  Collins  Foster, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
George  Washington  Carver,  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (we  learn  that 
his  name  is  spelled  incorrectly  on  the  coin 
and,  further,  that  the  portrait  may  be  that 
of  Errol  Flynn!),  Ira  Allen,  William  Bradford, 
and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  to  give  just  a  short  list. 

Daniel  Boone,  renowned  for  his  trap¬ 
ping,  and  Phineas  T.  Bamum,  famous  for 
taking  money  from  people’s  pockets  (“ev¬ 
ery  crowd  has  a  silver  lining”),  were  pic¬ 
tured  on  commemorative  half  dollars,  a 
fact  some  cynical  observers  have  consid¬ 
ered  significant.  Walter  Breen  once  re¬ 
ferred  to  Bamum  as  “the  patron  saint  of 
coin  collectors.” 

Then  there  are  personifications  inclu¬ 
ding  the  goddess  of  Justice  (1936  Colum¬ 
bia,  South  Carolina  half  dollar),  Minerva 
(191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  $50),  a  typical 
pioneer  ( 1 936  Elgin  half  dollar),  the  goddess 
Columbia  (191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  half  dol¬ 
lar),  a  mermaid  (1935  Hudson  half  dollar), 
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and  Miss  Liberty  (1935-1939  Arkansas  half 
dollars). 

Buildings  on  commemorative  coins  are 
numerous  and  include  the  old  Iowa  State 
Capitol  (1946  Iowa  half  dollar),  Indepen¬ 
dence  Hall  (1926  Sesquicentennial  $2.50), 
Brown’ s  Garrison  (1936  York  County  half 
dollar),  Fort  Vancouver  (shown  on  a  1925 
half  dollar  of  the  same  name),  a  log  cabin 
(1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half 
dollars),  and  the  Old  Swedes  Church  ( 1 936 
Delaware  half  dollar). 

There  may  have  been  too  many  ships  on 
coins;  at  least  Cornelius  Vermeule  ex¬ 
pressed  this  opinion.  Other  methods  of 
conveyance  are  also  found,  including  the 
Conestoga  wagon  (1926-1939  Oregon  T rail 
half  dollars)  and  several  horses  (including 
those  supporting  Lafayette,  Washington, 
and  Robert  E.  Lee),  not  to  overlook  ocean 
liners  steaming  in  or  out  of  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  New  York  Harbor.  Maps  include 
two  hemispheres  (1892-1893  Columbian 
half  dollars),  the  New  World  (1923-S 
Monroe  Doctrine  half  dollar),  the  United 
States  (1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  and  1951 
1954  Carver-Washington  half  dollars),  the 
Great  Lakes  region  (1936  Cleveland  half 
dollar),  and  the  Southeastern  United  States 
area  (1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar). 

Commemorative  coins  were  not  issued 
for  numerous  events  which  most  historians 
agree  are  important.  We  have  no  coins 
honoring  the  sacrifices  and  victories  of 
World  War  I  or  II  (although  the  Civil  War  is 
represented  by  several  coin  issues),  nor  is 
the  civil  rights  movement  honored,  and 
nowhere  on  a  United  States  commemora¬ 
tive  coin  is  there  anything  about  such 
American  technological  achievements  as 
computers  or  space  exploration  or  of  dis¬ 
coveries  in  medicine.  Thomas  F.  Kilby  is 
pictured  on  the  obverse  of  a  commemora¬ 


tive  half  dollar,  but  what  about  Thomas  A. 
Edison?  Stephen  Foster  adorns  another, 
but  why  not  George  Gershwin,  Irving  Ber¬ 
lin,  or  Duke  Ellington?  Similarly,  while 
perusing  a  collection  of  commemorative 
coins,  we  can  contemplate  the  visages  of 
William  Wyatt  Bibb,  John  Pell,  Admiral 
Gaspard  de  Coligny,  Peter  Schuyler,  John 
McLoughlin,  andJosephT.  Robinson,  none 
of  whom  the  average  Ph.D.  could  identify, 
but  where  are  Jonas  Salk,  Martin  Luther 
King,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  Wright 
brothers,  or,  for  that  matter,  all  but  a  few 
presidents?  Have  our  priorities  been  mis¬ 
placed?  Next  question. 

When  it  comes  to  raising  money— and 
most  commemoratives  were  issued  to  raise 
money— nothing  beats  the  all-American 
worthy  cause.  Among  commemoratives 
some  causes  were  more  worthy  than  oth¬ 
ers.  Funds  from  the  sale  of  the  1936  Elgin 
half  dollar  were  to  go  toward  the  erection 
of  the  Pioneer  Memorial  statuary  group  in 
that  city,  but  to  this  day,  over  a  half  century 
later,  it  has  not  been  constructed.  Simi¬ 
larly,  all  of  the  good  things  promised  by 
those  who  sold  1 922  Grant  half  dollars  and 
gold  dollars  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  high¬ 
way  five  miles  in  length  and  to  create 
buildings  never  came  to  pass.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  overwhelming  response  to  the 
1986  Statue  of  Liberty  Centennial  com¬ 
memoratives  produced  profits  that  were 
effectively  used  toward  the  restoration  of 
the  Statue  and  of  nearby  Ellis  Island.  No 
one  can  dispute  that  reduction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  is  a  worthy  cause,  and  the 
proceeds  from  several  modem  commemo¬ 
ratives  have  been  tossed  into  this  seem¬ 
ingly  bottomless  pit,  but  I  guess  that  every 
little  bit  helps. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  best  way  to 
identify  with  the  history  and  romance  of 
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various  commemorative  issues  is  to  study 
the  designs,  either  in  photographs  or  by 
viewing  actual  coins,  and  then  to  read 
about  them.  I  certainly  didn’t  know  who 
Thomas  E.  Kilby  or  John  McLoughlin  were 
until  I  started  learning  about  commem¬ 
oratives.  If  I  were  not  a  numismatist,  I  still 
might  be  in  the  dark  about  these  men.  Of 
course,  I  am  making  the  perhaps  unsup- 
portable  contention  that  such  things  are 
worth  knowing. 


Start  by  reading  one  reference,  perhaps 
the  book  you  are  now  holding  in  your 
hand,  and  then  read  what  others  have  had 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Before  long  com¬ 
memoratives  will  come  alive,  and  each  one 
will  have  its  own  personality  in  your  eyes; 
at  least  I  found  this  to  be  true  when  I 
endeavored  to  learn  as  much  as  I  could 
about  the  series. 
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Introduction 

In  the  course  of  reading  the  descriptions 
of  specific  commemorative  coins  in  the 
present  text,  and  in  the  process  of  collecting 
or  investing  in  such  pieces,  you  may  find 
the  technical  and  background  information 
given  in  this  chapter  to  be  useful. 

Models  and  Dies 

In  the  course  of  discussing  specific  com¬ 
memorative  coins  and  various  individuals 
quoted,  I  make  reference  to  models,  mas¬ 
ter  dies,  and  other  items  in  the  coinage 
process.  In  connection  therewith  it  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  mention  here  the  sequence  of 
operations  from  design  to  finished  coin.1 
The  procedures  involved  have  varied 
slightly  over  the  years,  and  sometimes  one 
or  more  steps  are  eliminated,  but  this  is  the 
basic  concept  used  currently  at  the  U.S. 
Mint: 

(1)  An  artist  creates  a  design  concept 
and  makes  an  appropriate  sketch  or 
drawing.  Often  during  the  creation  of  a 
commemorative  coin  several  or  even  many 
sketches  are  made.  These  artistic  concepts 
are  studied,  criticized,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  revised. 

(2)  A  sculptor  (not  necessarily  the  same 
artist  who  created  the  design)  forms  a 
three-dimensional  version  or  model  of  the 


final  sketch  by  sculpting  (modeling)  the 
features  in  plastilene  (an  oil-based  clay) 
onto  a  plaster  basin.  The  work  is  done  in 
relief  or  in  “positive”  form.  Models  vary 
from  about  six  to  12  inches  in  diameter, 
the  most  common  being  about  eight  to  10 
inches.2  Separate  models  are  made  for  the 
obverse  and  reverse. 

(3)  When  the  plastilene  is  modeled  in  as 
much  detail  as  possible,  for  it  is  a  fairly  soft 
material  (although  it  comes  in  soft,  medium, 
and  hard  consistencies;  each  artist  has  his 
or  her  preferences),  plaster  is  then  poured 
over  the  model.  It  sets  in  an  hour  or  slightly 
longer.  This  plaster  is  a  mold,  called  a 
“negative.”  The  new  plaster  negative  is 
refined  and  worked  on  using  fine  metal 
tools,  more  detail  is  added,  and  letters  are 
cut  in  (letters  are  always  carved  in  the 
negative  state).  When  this  is  done  a  sepa¬ 
rator  is  applied  to  the  negative  plaster,  and 
more  plaster  is  poured  into  and  onto  it. 
After  the  plaster  sets,  the  new  plaster  and 
the  old  are  opened  up  (released),  thus 
creating  a  “positive”  with  the  new  plaster. 
From  this  point  the  artist  can  work  on  as 
many  additional  negatives  and  positives  as 

1  Much  of  the  following  information  was  provided  by  Elizabeth  Jones,  chief 
sculptor-engraver  of  the  Mint  1981-1990,  and  reflect  U.S.  Mint  processes 
Procedures  used  at  private  mints,  mints  of  other  countries,  and  other  facilities 
arc  apt  to  differ  in  details. 

2  At  the  Mint  in  1990-1991  most  models  are  in  the  six  to  eight  inch  range.  The 
only  1 2-inch  model  in  use  is  that  of  the  Saint-Gaudcns  design  for  the  U.S.  gold 
bullion  coins. 
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desired,  until  he  or  she  achieves  as  finely 
finished  a  model  as  possible. 

(4)  When  the  model  is  considered  to  be 
finished,  a  rubber  mold  is  poured  onto  the 
final  positive  plaster,  and  is  left  to  set  or 
harden  overnight.  The  next  day  the  rubber 
mold  (which  is  incuse  or  negative)  is 
separated,  and  epoxy  is  poured  into  it.  The 
epoxy  “positive”  image  is  then  checked  to 
see  if  it  is  perfect. 1 

(5)  The  epoxy  model  is  securely  fas¬ 
tened  onto  a  Janvier  machine  (reducing 
machine).  A  dulled  point  (called  a  stylus) 
traces  the  surface  of  the  epoxy  model,  and 
by  means  of  a  pantograph  procedure, 
causes  a  tiny  rotating  cutter  to  replicate  a 
miniature  version  of  the  same  design  on 
the  end  of  a  steel  cylinder,  known  as  a 
master  hub  or  reduction  hub.  Almost  al¬ 
ways  the  first  cut  on  the  Janvier  machine  is 
a  “roughing  cut,”  to  cut  away  the  excess 
steel  of  the  hub.  Then  a  second  cut  is 
taken,  using  a  finer-tipped  stylus  at  the 
tracing  end  and  a  sharper  cutter  at  the 
cutting  end.  This  is  usually  the  “finishing 
cut.”  Sometimes,  especially  with  a  new 
and  therefore  untried  design,  there  might 
occur  a  very  fine  texture  on  the  surface  of 
the  hub,  or  perhaps  fine  concentric  lines, 
requiring  too  much  finishing  by  hand.  In 
such  an  instance  a  third  cut  is  taken,  and 
usually  achieves  the  desired  result.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the  epoxy 
model,  the  better  the  cut,  and  the  fewer 
cuts  required.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all 
artists  model  their  designs  within  strict 
specifications  and  to  keep  the  relief  low 
enough,  yet  detailed  enough,  so  that  the 
Janvier  machine  does  not  have  to  alter  the 
relief  to  make  it  suitable  for  coinage.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  transfer  process  the  relative  relief 
of  the  epoxy  model  can  be  increased  or 
decreased,  according  to  requirements  for 


coinage.  Design  features  on  the  master 
hub  are  in  relief. 

(6)  The  master  hub  is  hardened  by  a 
heat-treating  process  inside  a  furnace,  fol¬ 
lowed  immediately  by  a  drastic  change  in 
temperature  achieved  by  quenching  in  oil 
or  brine.  The  exact  method  of  heat  treating 
used  depends  upon  the  type  of  steel  used 
to  make  the  die.  The  master  hub  design  is 
then  transferred  by  impact  (actually  a 
squeezing  process  under  pressure  of  many 
tons  in  a  press)  to  create  a  master  die.  The 
master  die,  in  soft  steel,  is  now  subjected 
to  a  hardening  process  (this  procedure  is 
followed  in  subsequent  transfer  processes 
as  well).  Design  features  on  the  master  die 
are  incuse.  In  recent  years,  mintmarks  such 
as  P,  D,  S,  or  W,  have  been  added  by 
punching  them  in  the  master  die.2 

(7)  By  applying  pressure  in  a  large 
hubbing  press  (slow  squeezing),  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  master  die  are  transferred  to  a 
working  hub.  Design  features  on  the 
working  hub  are  in  relief. 

(8)  By  applying  pressure  in  a  large 
hubbing  press  (slow  squeezing),  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  working  hub  are  transferred  to 
a  working  die.  Design  features  on  the 
working  die  are  incuse.  Until  recent  years 
mintmarks  were  added  by  punching  them 
on  the  working  die.  As  multiple  working 
dies  were  used,  this  accounts  for  numerous 
microscopic  differences  in  mintmark 
placement. 

(9)  The  working  die  is  used  in  a  coining 
press  to  create  coins. 

1  In  years  prior  to  1982  a  metal  galvano,  made  by  electroplating,  was  used  at 
the  Mint  in  place  of  the  epoxy  model.  The  electroplating  process  to  create 
metal  galvanos  took  approximately  three  days.  Epoxy  models  hold  up  better 
on  the  Janvier  machine,  and  show  less  wear  after  use.  Corrections  can  be  made 
on  epoxy  models  by  sanding,  an  easier  process  than  the  filing  or  hammering 
needed  to  correct  a  galvano. 

2  Thc  transition  to  punching  mintmarks  in  the  master  die  was  made  on 
various  denominations  during  1990  and  1991.  A  slightly  different  procedure 
was  used  for  the  addition  of  mintmarks  to  Proof  coin  dies. 
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The  Die-Making  Process  in  1896 

The  following  is  by  Chief  Engraver 
Charles  E.  Barber  and  is  from  the  Report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1896: 

“Coinage  and  medal  dies  are  prepared  in 
the  following  manner:  When  a  coin  or  a 
medal  is  required,  the  first  thing  to  be 
obtained  is  the  design....  After  the  design 
for  the  coin  or  medal  is  settled  upon,  the 
engraver  prepares  a  model  in  wax,  or  any 
material  he  may  prefer  to  use,  of  the  design 
selected,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  may  think 
most  desirable  for  the  production  of  the 
medal  or  coin .  The  model  is  generally  made 
three,  four,  or  five  times  as  large  as  the 
finished  work  is  intended  to  be.  When  the 
model  is  finished  an  electrotype  is  made. 
This  electrotype  when  sufficiently  strong 
is  prepared  for  the  reducing  lathe,  and  a 
reduced  copy  is  made  the  size  required  for 
the  coin  or  medal,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“The  reducing  lathe  is  a  machine, 
working  somewhat  upon  the  principle  of 
the  pantograph,  only  in  this  case  the  one 
point  traces  or  follows  the  form  of  the 
model,  while  another  and  much  smaller 
point  made  in  the  form  of  a  drill  cuts  away 
the  material,  and  thus  produces  a  reduction 
of  the  model.  This  process  of  reducing  the 
design  from  the  model  is  necessarily  a  very 
slow  operation,  as  accuracy  of  the  reduc¬ 
tion  depends  entirely  upon  the  slow  motion 
of  the  machine  and  delicate  handling  of  the 
operator.  While  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
operator  or  machine  to  improve  the  model, 
it  is  quite  an  easy  matter,  if  not  properly 
managed,  for  the  machine  to  distort  or  the 
operator  to  lose  the  delicacy  of  the  model 
The  reducing  machine  can  work  either 
from  a  model  in  relief  or  intaglio,  though 
the  relief  is  more  often  used,  and  is  con 
sidered  the  better  way. 


“In  describing  this  process,  I  have  said 
the  engraver  makes  a  model  of  the  design 
he  wishes  to  produce,  or  as  much  as  he 
thinks  desirable.  To  explain  more  fully,  I 
would  say  some  designs  or  parts  of  a  design 
are  not  calculated  for  reducing  by  ma¬ 
chine,  and  therefore  the  engraver  only 
reduces  so  much  of  the  design  as  he  knows 
from  experience  will  give  the  desired  ef¬ 
fect;  the  rest  he  cuts  in... with  gravers  and 
chisels.  When  the  reduction  is  made  by  the 
machine  from  the  model  it  is  then  taken  by 
the  engraver  and  worked  over  and  finished 
in  all  the  detail  and  delicate  parts,  as  the 
machine  does  not  produce  an  entirely  fin¬ 
ished  work.  When  finished  by  the  engraver 
it  is  hardened  and  tempered.  If  the  reduc¬ 
tion  has  been  made  intaglio,  when  hard¬ 
ened  it  is  completed  and  is  called  a  die,  and 
coins  or  medals  can  be  struck  from  it;  but 
if  in  relief,  it  is  called  a  hub,  and  the  process 
of  making  a  die  from  it  commences,  which 
is  done  as  follows: 

“The  hub  or  relief  being  made  hard,  a 
piece  of  steel  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
hard  hub:  Take  a  block  of  steel  sufficiently 
large  to  make  your  die,  and  carefully  an¬ 
neal  it  until  it  is  quite  soft.  This  is  done  by 
heating  the  steel  to  a  bright  red  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  cool  very  gradually,  being  careful 
to  exclude  the  air  by  packing  the  steel  in 
carbon.  The  steel  being  soft,  turn  off  the 
surface  of  the  block  of  steel  and  smooth  it 
before  you  commence  the  process  called 
hubbing,  which  is  as  follows: 

“Place  the  block  of  soft  steel  under  the 
plunger  of  a  strong  screw  press;  then  put 
the  hard  relief  or  hub  on  top  of  the  soft 
steel,  and  bring  down  your  plunger  with  a 
good  sharp  blow.  This  will  give  you  an 
impression  upon  the  soft  steel.  In  order  to 
make  a  proper  impression,  the  process  of 
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annealing  the  steel  and  the  one  just  de¬ 
scribed,  called  hubbing,  must  be  repeated 
many  times,  until  you  have  a  perfect  im¬ 
pression  of  the  hub.  This  being  obtained, 
you  have  a  die  which  only  requires  being 
hardened  and  tempered  to  be  ready  for 
use.  This  process  of  making  dies  is  followed 
for  coinage  and  medal  dies  of  the  most 
artistic  character.... 

“To  harden  the  steel  dies,  they  are  packed 
in  cast-iron  boxes  filled  with  carbon  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  when  heated  to  a 
bright  red  are  cooled  suddenly  with  water. 
As  this  would  leave  them  too  hard,  and 
liable  to  crack  and  break  on  the  edges,  the 
temper  is  what  is  technically  called  drawn, 
which  is  done  by  gently  heating  until  you 
notice  a  color  appearing  upon  the  surface 
of  the  steel.  A  light  straw  color  is  a  good 
color  for  cutting  tools,  but  dies  are  gener¬ 
ally  brought  to  a  deeper  color,  and  in  some 
cases  to  a  blue.” 

An  excellent  illustration  of  a  commemo¬ 
rative  coin  whose  dies  were  prepared  ac¬ 
cording  to  Barber’s  1896  formula  is  the 
1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar.  Certain  details 
of  the  die  were  not  included  in  the  model 
but  were  finished  by  hand,  by  the  use  of 
gravers  and  punches,  thus  accounting  for 
slight  die  differences  and  the  creation  of 
die  varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  later  is¬ 
sues  incorporated  all  of  the  details  in  the 
model  including  lettering  and  the  date,  the 
1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar  being  a 
typical  example. 

About  Assay  Coins 

During  the  years  before  1980  additional 
specimens  of  commemoratives  and  regu¬ 
lar  issues  were  produced  at  the  various 
mints  to  be  set  aside  for  viewing  by  the 
Assay  Commission,  which  met  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  once  each  year,  early  on  the 


calendar,  to  review  the  nation’s  coinage 
for  the  preceding  year  and  to  be  sure  that 
statutory  requirements  were  being  met. 1 A 
discussion  of  assay  coins  is  appropriate 
here. 

In  connection  with  studying  the  mintage 
figures  given  for  each  coin  in  the  following 
text,  you  will  observe  that  for  issues  of  the 
1892-1954  era  the  notation  will  be  found 
that,  in  addition  to  pieces  struck  for  regular 
distribution,  further  specimens  were  made 
for  assay  purposes.  Examples  are  provided 
by  the  coinage  in  1892  and  1893  of 
5,002,105  Columbian  Exposition  half  dol¬ 
lars,  equal  to  the  authorized  mintage  of 
5,000,000  pieces  plus  2,105  extra  pieces 
for  assay;  the  mintage  of  1920  Maine  Cen¬ 
tennial  half  dollars  totaling  50,028, 
equivalent  to  50,000  intended  for  distri¬ 
bution  and  28  for  assay;  and  the  1928 
Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar 
produced  to  the  extent  of  10,008,  with  the 
odd  eight  being  assay  coins. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint,  1935,  gave  a  detailed  description 
of  the  Assay  Commission’s  findings  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  1934,  and  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  procedure.  I  quote: 

“Assay  Commission’s  Annual  Test  of 
Coin:  Section  3547  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
provides  for  an  annual  test  of  the  domestic 
coinage  executed  during  each  calendar 
year  by  a  commission ,  of  whom  part  are  ex- 
officio  members,  the  others  being  ap¬ 
pointed,  without  compensation,  by  the 
President.  The  purpose  is  to  secure  a  due 
conformity'  in  the  gold  and  silver  coins  to 

1  Beginning  in  1860  medals  were  struck  for  presentation  to  Commission 
members,  a  practice  continued  through  1 977.  Through  the  year  1 976,  members 
of  the  public  formed  a  part  of  the  Assay  Commission.  The  Assay  Commission 
last  met  in  1980.  By  that  time  the  absence  of  precious  metals  in  circulating 
coinage  had  made  the  Commission  s  main  function  redundant.  The  Assay 
Commission  was  abolished  per  Public  Law  96-209,  H  R.  4337,  March  14. 1980, 
and  the  functions  of  the  Commission  were  transferred  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  During  the  time  that  the  Assay  Commission  functioned,  coins  from 
branch  mints  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  assay. 
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their  respective  standards  of  fineness  and 
weight.  The  Commission,  which  met  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint,  February  13,  1935, 
reported  the  following  results  of  their  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  1934  coinage: 

“Your  committee  on  counting  reports 
that  the  packages  containing  the  pieces 
reserved  by  the  several  mints  for  the  trial  of 
coins,  in  accordance  with  Section  3539  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  were  delivered  to  us 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Mint  at 
Philadelphia,  and  upon  comparison  with 
the  transcripts  kept  by  the  director  of  the 
Mint  were  found  to  be  correct.  Several 
packages  were  selected  from  the  deliver¬ 
ies  of  each  month  from  each  mint  of  all 
denominations  coined,  and  the  coins  con¬ 
tained  therein  were  counted  and  found  to 
agree  with  the  number  called  for  in  each 
package. 

“The  committee  on  assaying  respect 
fully  reports  that  it  has  completed  the 
assays  on  samples  selected  from  the  resi¬ 
dues,  or  reserved  coins,  representing  the 
various  denominations  coined  by  the  mints 
of  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco 
during  the  calendar  year  1934.  The  results 
of  the  assays  as  reported  show  that  the 
coinage  has  been  well  within  the  legal 
limits  of  three  one-thousandths  for  silver 

The  report  went  on  to  note  that  against 
the  standard  of  900.00  (parts  out  of 
1,000.00)  fine  silver,  assays  showed  an 
upper  variance  not  exceeding  900.9  and  a 
lower  variance  not  below  the  figure  of 
898.6.  Further:  “The  committee  on  weigh¬ 
ing  reports  that  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  Assay  Commission  in 
1930  the  committee  received  from  the 
committee  on  assaying  the  residues  of  the 
several  parcels  of  reserved  coins,  and  took 
therefrom  at  random  from  the  parcels  of 
each  mint  such  a  number  of  coins  of  each 


of  the  denominations  represented  and  so 
distributed  by  dates  of  coinage  as  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  weighing. 
One  or  more  coins  were  selected  from 
substantially  every  one  of  the  233  parcels 
presented.  Accordingly,  286  were  selected 
for  weighing.  Each  of  these  coins  was 
weighed  to  an  accuracy  of  0.00  [s/c]  grain 
and  the  results  recorded.  The  standards 
used  were  a  set  of  sealed  coin  weights  and 
a  set  of  grain  weights,  delivered  to  the 
commission  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.C.,  under  seal  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  certificates  signed  by  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau.  The  weighings  were 
made  by  the  method  of  substitution  on  the 
balance  belonging  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
regularly  employed  for  this  purpose.  This 
balance  was  tested  before  the  weighing  of 
the  coins  was  commenced  and  was  found 
to  be  accurate  and  reliable  and  very  well 
adapted  for  the  work  of  the  committee.” 

While  the  description  just  quoted  of  the 
Assay  Commission  procedure  is  not  a  gem 
of  brevity,  it  does  illustrate  why  extra  com- 
memoratives  were  made.  In  the  instance  of 
the  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollars,  in 
which  2 , 1 05  were  made  for  assay,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  members  of  the  Assay  Com¬ 
missions  of  that  early  time  selected  just  a 
few  coins  at  random  for  testing. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  commemorative  coins  reserved  for 
assay,  and  there  is  no  fixed  answer  to  this. 
The  intent  was  that  such  coins  should  be 
melted  for  conversion  into  other  coins,  but 
in  practice  it  is  known  that  from  time  to 
time  Assay  Commission  members  and  Mint 
employees  obtained  specimens  by  ex¬ 
changing  other  current  coins  for  them,  a 
legitimate  procedure.  Because  of  this  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  some  commem¬ 
orative  coins  intended  for  assay  were  in 
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fact  distributed.  At  the  time  they  were 
novelties.  Net  distribution  figures  given  in 
the  present  text  reflect  that  assay  pieces 
were  not  destroyed  unless  Mint  records 
specifically  state  otherwise  (as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  with  the  1903-dated  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  gold  dollars,  of  which 
258  assay  pieces  were  made  with  250  later 
melted,  and  the  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  half 
dollars,  of  which  30  assay  pieces  were 
struck  and  then  listed  in  government 
records  as  having  been  melted). 

Proofs 

Proofs  (coins  with  special  finishes;  in¬ 
cluding  brilliant  or  mirrorlike  Proofs  and 
grainy  Proofs  known  as  Matte  Proofs  or 
Sandblast  Proofs,  depending  upon  the 
process  used)  were  struck  of  certain  early 
(1892-1954  era)  commemorative  issues, 
the  best  documented  being  50  Sandblast 
Proofs  of  the  1 928  Hawaiian  half  dollar  and 
100  brilliant  Proofs  each  of  the  1903-dated 
Jefferson  and  McKinley  portrait  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollars.  John  R. 
Sinnock,  chief  engraver  at  the  time,  dipped 
a  number  of  1936  Elgin  Centennial  half 
dollars  in  an  acid  bath  to  give  them  a 
special  appearance.  Presumably,  such 
pieces  cannot  be  differentiated  from  do-it- 
yourself  “Matte  Proofs”  made  outside  of 
the  Mint. 

Numerous  questionable  “Matte  Proof’ 
half  dollars  have  been  made  outside  of  the 
Mint  by  pickling  or  sandblasting  normal 
business  strikes.  It  is  my  observation  that 
apart  from  certain  documented  specimens 
many  early  coins  offered  as  “Proofs”  on  the 
market  are  either  particularly  nice  business 
strikes  or,  in  the  case  of  Sandblast  and 
Matte  Proofs,  pieces  which  have  been  ar¬ 
tificially  treated  outside  of  the  Mint.  I  urge 
extreme  caution  in  buying  such  coins.  The 


Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  & 
Gold  Commemorative  Coins,  by  Anthony 
Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen,  gives  much 
information  concerning  coins  the  authors 
consider  to  be  Proofs,  and  the  present 
reader  is  referred  to  that  source  for  further 
information. 

Also,  beware  of  so-called  “presentation 
pieces”  if  they  are  offered  for  prices  sig¬ 
nificantly  above  what  normal  coins  are 
worth.  I  have  read  much  original  corre¬ 
spondence  to  and  from  Mint  officials  and 
to  and  from  designers  and  commissions, 
and  very  little  exists  in  original  documen¬ 
tation  to  verify  that  coins  with  special 
surfaces  were  made.  This  is  especially  true 
for  issues  of  the  1930s,  which  in  nearly  all 
instances  were  made  in  great  haste.  There 
are,  however,  numerous  coins  in  existence 
which  were  struck  from  lightly  polished 
dies,  or  otherwise  are  partially  prooflike. 
This  discussion  applies  only  to  Proofs  of 
the  1892-1954  era.  From  1982  to  date 
millions  of  Proof  commemoratives  have 
been  made. 

Die  Variations 

A  number  of  different  commemorative 
half  dollars  exist  with  clash  marks  in  the 
fields  and  elsewhere,  the  result  of  the  dies 
having  come  together  without  an  inter¬ 
vening  planchet.  1920  and  1921  Pilgrim 
Tercentenary  half  dollars  exist  with  such 
marks  in  the  obverse  field,  the  1924  Hu- 
guenot-Walloon  is  known  with  subtle  clash 
marks  on  the  obverse,  the  1922  Grant  gold 
dollar  exists  with  clash  marks  on  the  right 
side  of  the  cabin  on  the  reverse,  and  other 
examples  could  be  cited.  A  number  of 
these  variations  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  Swiatek-Breen  book,  and  others  are 
discussed  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of 
The  Commemorative  Trail. 
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The  Genuine  and  the  Counterfeit 

In  the  collecting  of  commemorative 
coins  there  are  some  precautions  to  ob¬ 
serve.  First:  Make  sure  that  each  piece  is 
authentic.  There  are  some  clever  counter¬ 
feits  in  existence.  Fake  stars  have  been 
punched  on  the  obverses  of  1922  “Plain” 
Grant  half  dollars.  Centrifugal  casts  have 
been  made  of  1935  Hudson,  Old  Spanish 
Trail,  and  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half 
dollars  and  other  early  issues. 

While  such  situations  are  in  the  minor¬ 
ity,  it  still  pays  to  be  alert  when  buying 
commemoratives  (or  any  other  coins). 
Make  purchases  only  from  established 
dealers  who  give  a  guarantee  of  authentic¬ 
ity.  Counterfeit  coins  are  often  sold  at 
“bargain  prices”  to  those  buyers  who  want 
“cash  deals;”  in  fact,  this  is  one  of  the 
standard  ways  to  unload  phony  coins  on 
unwary  buyers.  Of  course,  a  counterfeit  is 
no  bargain  at  any  price.  Always  (no  excep¬ 
tions)  insist  on  a  written  invoice  when  you 
buy  a  coin.  Characteristics  of  counterfeit 
commemorative  coins  are  given  from  time 
to  time  in  various  periodicals  including 
The  Numismatist,  The  Commemorative 
Trail,  Coin  World,  And  Numismatic  News, 
among  other  publications,  as  well  as  in  the 
Swiatek-Breen  reference  ( The  Encyclope¬ 
dia  ofU.S.  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative 
Coins). 

An  early  variety  of  fake  1 922  Grant  with- 
star  half  dollar  was  described  by  William  J 
Schultz  in  The  Numismatist,  May  1932:  In 
the  genuine  Grant,  with  star,  the  finish  of 
the  star  inside  and  up  to  the  points  thereof 
is  the  same  finish  as  that  in  the  field  of  the 
coin;  also,  you  will  find  the  star  but  slightly 
embedded  and  evenly  surfaced  upon  the 
field  of  the  coin.  In  the  fraudulent  coin,  the 


exact  position  of  the  star  varies  from  the 
position  in  the  genuine,  also  in  using  the 
punch  on  a  plain  field,  the  metal  when 
struck  is  thereby  forced  downward  causing 
a  bulging  uneven-like  surface  about  the 
star,  while  the  star  itself  is  unfinished  and 
its  interior  is  silver-white  in  color.” 

The  1930s  saw  other  fakes  being  made, 
and  on  December  22,  1935  Nicholas 
Derevitzkay  was  arrested  in  New  York  City 
at  his  apartment  and  was  charged  with 
molding  counterfeits  of  the  1 9 1 5-S  Panama- 
Pacific,  1921  Alabama,  1921  Missouri,  1928 
Hawaiian,  1926  Oregon,  and  1925-S  Cali¬ 
fornia  half  dollars,  according  to  a  contem¬ 
porary  account  in  The  Numismatist. 

Since  that  early  time  many  other  forgeries 
have  been  made.  As  it  is  not  practical  for 
the  average  buyer  to  know  the  character¬ 
istics  of  spurious  pieces,  your  best  pro¬ 
tection  is  to  buy  from  a  dealer  who  guar¬ 
antees  what  he  sells.  Do  this,  and  chances 
are  excellent  that  you  will  never  see  a 
forgery.  Certain  types  of  certified  or 
“slabbed”  coins,  including  those  certified 
by  the  Numismatic  Guaranty  Corporation 
of  America  (popularly  known  as  NGC), 
ANACS,  and  the  Professional  Coin  Grading 
Service  (PCGS),  come  with  the  guarantee 
that  the  coins  in  the  slabs  are  as  represented 
(genuine)  and  that  any  item  found  to  be  a 
counterfeit  can  be  returned  to  the  grading 
service  for  indemnification.1  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  Authentica¬ 
tion  Bureau  (Colorado  Springs,  Colorado) 
will  authenticate  coins  for  a  fee,  as  will  the 
International  Numismatic  Society  Authen¬ 
tication  Bureau  (Washington,  D  C.). 

1  Per  January  and  February  1991  correspondence  and  telephone  calls  from 
the  author  to  John  Albancsc  of  NGC  (located  in  Parsippany,  New  Jersey), 
Leonard  Albrecht  of  ANACS  (Columbus,  Ohio),  and  David  Hall  of  PCGS 
(Newport  Beach,  California).  Contact  individual  grading  services  for  the 
provisions  of  guarantees  in  effect  at  any  given  lime. 
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Commemorative  Grades  and  Prices 


Introduction 

While  it  can  be  argued  that  art  is  art, 
commemoratives  are  commemoratives, 
and  historical  market  prices  should  make 
no  difference  to  anyone  interested  in  these 
coins,  the  fact  is  that  most  numismatists  do 
keep  an  eye  out  for  price  and  value.  An 
understanding  of  the  rarity  and  price  his¬ 
tory  of  each  commemorative  is  vital,  in  my 
opinion,  to  any  decision  to  purchase  a 
given  coin.  If  a  commemorative  is  priced  at 
$500  in  a  given  grade  today,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  a  good  value.  The  lessons  of  history 
have  much  to  teach  us,  and,  by  learning 
how  a  coin  has  performed  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  issue,  an  insight  can  be  gained 
into  the  solidity  of  its  value  today  and  the 
possibilities  for  its  market  price  in  the 
future. 

This  book  makes  no  investment  predic 
tions.  From  time  to  time  in  the  past,  a  few 
other  authors  have  done  this,  and  price 
predictions  are  a  dime  a  dozen  in  invest¬ 
ment  newsletters.  In  many  years  of  reading 
what  others  had  to  say,  I  have  never  en¬ 
countered  anyone  who  has  been  able  to 
make  any  successful  specific  long-term 
predictions  that  depended  on  the  author’s 
insight  and  expertise  rather  than  on  the 
movement  of  the  commemorative  market 
as  a  whole.  As  no  one  can  predict  the 
future  with  accuracy  and  as  I  have  never 


been  able  to  find  even  a  single  person  who 
has  been  able  to  make  consistent  recom¬ 
mendations  that  significantly  outperform 
market  movements,  the  present  text  con¬ 
tains  no  predictions.  However,  without 
question,  predictions  do  help  sell  news¬ 
letters  and  books,  and  it  may  be  an  error  of 
judgment  not  to  include  them!  Now  that 
we  have  that  matter  settled,  I  will  turn  to 
the  market  history  of  commemoratives. 

I  give  prices  for  each  commemorative 
variety  for  five-year  intervals  beginning  with 
1895  (in  the  case  of  Columbian  Exposition 
issues,  for  example)  and  continuing  to 
1900,  1905,  etc.,  to  1990.  The  original 
issue  price  of  the  variety  is  given  (along 
with  a  summary  of  other  characteristics), 
then  its  price  history  beginning  with  the 
next  appropriate  interval.  Thus  a  com¬ 
memorative  issued  in  1937  has  its  1937 
issue  or  distribution  price  listed,  plus  a 
price  history  for  the  years  1940, 1945,  etc., 
at  continuing  five-year  intervals  to  date. 

Due  to  market  conditions  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  cyclical  high  and  low  spots  that  do 
not  fit  conveniently  into  five-year  inter¬ 
vals;  these  are  listed  in  addition  to  the 
five-year  benchmarks.  Examples  include 
summer  1936,  when  the  commemorative 
boom  of  the  1930s  was  at  its  peak;  1986, 
when  grading  interpretations  changed 
dramatically;  and  spring  1990,  represent- 
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ing  a  modern  market  peak. 

Before  commencing  with  market  com¬ 
ments,  explanations  of  two  aspects  are 
necessary:  (1)  Grading  systems  and  the 
methods  used,  and  (2)  Determination  of 
prices. 

Grading  Standards 

Grading  standards  for  commemoratives 
and  other  coins  have  changed  over  the 
years.  Until  the  late  1970s  commemorative 
coins  were  graded  adjectivally  by  classifi¬ 
cations  such  as  Very  Fine,  Extremely  Fine, 
About  Uncirculated,  and  Uncirculated, 
sometimes  abbreviated,  such  as  VF,  EF, 
AU,  and  Unc.  (among  others). 

Buyers  and  sellers  made  relatively  little 
distinction  among  various  coins  in  the 
Uncirculated  category,  although  particu¬ 
larly  nice  pieces  might  occasionally  be 
referred  to  as  Choice  or  Gem.  In  the  1977 
Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  US. 
Coins  book,  Dr.  William  H.  Sheldon’s  nu¬ 
merical  grading  system,  first  used  for  the 
large  cent  series  in  1949,  was  adapted  for 
other  series  as  well  including  commemora¬ 
tives.  Designations  such  as  MS-60  and  MS- 
65  became  prevalent,  soon  expanded  in 
practice  by  the  marketplace  (later  by  the 
ANA  itself)  to  include  intermediate  desig¬ 
nations  such  as  MS-63  and  MS-67,  still  later 
to  a  complete  range  in  the  Uncirculated 
category,  including  MS-60,  MS-61 ,  and  MS- 
62,  continuously  through  MS-70,  with  MS- 
60  representing  a  minimum  Uncirculated 
coin  and  MS-70  being  an  absolutely  perfect 
one. 

In  January  1986  the  ANA  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  stated  that  coins  which  had  been 
officially  graded  by  the  ANA  as  MS-65  ear¬ 
lier  were  now  in  some  instances  MS-60  to 
MS-63.  A  general  tightening  of  grading  in¬ 
terpretations  occurred.  In  the  same  year 


the  Professional  Coin  Grading  Service  was 
launched,  soon  followed  by  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Guaranty  Corporation  of  America. 
For  a  fee  coins  were  sonically  sealed  in 
clear  plastic  holders  (“slabs”)  imprinted 
with  a  numerical  grade,  which  was  in¬ 
tended  to  remain  fixed  in  time  and  to 
permit  the  buying  and  selling  of  commem¬ 
oratives  and  other  coins  as  a  commodity.  A 
great  amount  of  advertising  and  publicity 
was  directed  toward  the  hoped-for  possi¬ 
bility  that  coins  could  be  traded  on  a  sight- 
unseen  basis  as  stocks  are  and  that  Wall 
Streeters  and  other  eager  investors  would 
flock  to  the  coin  “industry”  in  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  reaping  fantastic  profits  with  little 
work  and  no  knowledge.  Some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  professional  numis¬ 
matists  were  no  longer  necessary  and  that 
anyone  could  buy  and  sell  coins. 

A  market  for  sight-unseen  trading  devel¬ 
oped  on  electronic  networks  and  remained 
in  force  through  autumn  1990,  by  which 
time  a  slump  occurred  in  the  investment 
market.  All  along  the  way  many  if  not  most 
collectors  felt  that  in  addition  to  a  numerical 
grade  such  as  MS-60  or  MS-63,  such  factors 
as  strike,  surface  quality,  toning,  etc.— 
characteristics  not  mentioned  on  the  labels 
of  certified  coins— were  important.  Inves¬ 
tors  didn  ’  t  know  any  better  and  were  apt  to 
buy  anything— including  ugly  coins-pro- 
vided  that  the  grading  was  certified. 
Countless  books,  newsletters,  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  other  sources  of  investment 
advice  ceaselessly  repeated  the  siren  call 
that  virtually  any  coin  in  a  slab,  if  graded 
MS-65  or  better,  was  a  key  to  windfall 
profits,  never  mind  if  the  coins  were  ugly, 
common,  or  both. 

Collectors  felt  differently.  Buyers  became 
more  discriminating,  and  by  1991  certified 
coins  were  no  longer  widely  traded  on  a 
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sight-unseen  basis,  as  many  wished  to  ex¬ 
amine  coins  before  making  decisions.  This 
came  as  no  surprise  to  me,  as  I  have  always 
maintained  that  numerical  grade  is  just  one 
of  several  important  aspects  affecting  a 
coin’s  price  and  value,  and  that  an  ugly  MS- 
65  coin  may  be  worth  less  than  an  aestheti¬ 
cally  pleasing  MS-63  coin  or  even  an  MS-60 
one. 

Grading  Methods  Used 

Prices  for  each  commemorative  of  the 
early  period-coins  minted  1954  and  be¬ 
fore-are  given  for  a  specific  typical  grade, 
such  as  MS-63,  representing  the  average 
coin  of  that  design  type  sold  as  Uncirculated 
in  the  market  prior  to  1986.  In  1986  grad¬ 
ing  interpretations  changed  (more  about 
this  later),  and  published  data  became  more 
reliable.  From  1 986  onward  prices  are  given 
in  several  grades:  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-64,  and 
MS-65.  In  each  instance  the  price  given  is 
for  a  representative  specimen  of  the  grade 
level  indicated.  Spotted,  stained,  weakly 
struck,  and  otherwise  below  standard  coins 
were  worth  less;  coins  with  above  average 
aesthetic  appeal  were  worth  more. 

Prices  for  later  commemoratives  minted 
from  1982  to  date— the  modem  series— are 
given  in  MS-65  and  Proof-65  grades,  rep¬ 
resenting  condition  “as  issued.  ”1  The  term 
Mint  State  is  used  by  many  people  today  in 
place  of  the  term  Uncirculated  used  years 
ago.  However,  the  latter  word  is  still  popular 
and  in  fact  is  the  term  used  today  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  U  S.  Mint  in 
their  news  releases  and  brochures. 

As  noted,  the  ANA  Grading  System, 
which  is  based  upon  the  Sheldon  system, 
assigns  numbers  from  MS-60,  MS-61,  MS- 
62,  MS-63,  continuously  through  MS-70,  to 
Mint  State  coins.  In  practice  most  coins  are 
graded  from  MS-60  (minimum  quality  Mint 


State)  to  MS-65  (a  gem  specimen  with 
relatively  few  marks).  Coins  below  the 
Uncirculated  level  are  graded  in  the  ANA 
System  from  AU-58  (very  close  to  Mint 
State)  down  to  Good-4  or  even  less.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  The  Official  Grading 
Standards  for  US.  Coins  for  more  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  art  of  grading  com¬ 
memorative  and  other  coins.  The  present 
text  treats  only  Mint  State  (Uncirculated) 
coins  and  does  not  address  worn  examples. 

Coins  in  grades  above  MS-65  are  not 
discussed  because  (1)  No  reliable  histori¬ 
cal  price  data  exist,  and  (2)  There  are  no 
consistently  applied  grading  standards  in 
effect.  In  some  instances,  prices  of  MS-66, 
MS-67,  etc.,  coins  in  the  marketplace  have 
been  many  multiples  of  the  MS-65  level. 
Prices  for  many  issues  have  fluctuated 
widely.  The  Certified  Coin  Dealer  News¬ 
letter,  issued  weekly,  provides  quotations 
for  higher-graded  commemoratives. 

Coins  which  grade  MS-66,  MS-67,  etc., 
will  sell  for  prices  above  the  MS-65  level 
(except  for  issues  from  1982  to  date,  which 
are  available  in  “as  issued”  condition,  given 
in  the  present  text  as  MS-65  and  Proof-65, 
although  they  can  just  as  easily  be  called 
MS-66,  MS-67,  MS-68,  etc.). 

Until  the  1970s  commemorative  coins 
offered  for  sale  in  advertisements,  auction 
catalogues,  and  listed  in  reference  books 
(such  as  The  Standard  Catalogue  of  US. 
Coins  and  A  Guide  Book  of  US.  Coins)  were 
simply  called  Uncirculated.  No  one  called 
commemorative  coins  MS-60,  MS-61,  MS- 
62,  MS-63,  etc.  A  coin  was  either  Uncir¬ 
culated  or  it  wasn’t.  Period.  That  was  it. 

Today  the  contemplation  of  our  fore¬ 
bears  buying  commemoratives  as  Uncir¬ 
culated,  without  further  description  (ex- 

1  In  most  instances,  those  who  like  to  use  higher  numbers  can  call  these  MS- 
67,  MS68,  MS-69,  etc. 
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cept  that  the  word  brilliant  would  be  used 
to  indicate  a  bright  piece),  is  difficult  to 
comprehend,  especially  as  we  are  now 
used  to  a  coin  being  worth,  for  example, 
$200  in  MS-60  grade,  $500  in  MS-63  grade, 
and  perhaps  $  1 ,000  at  the  MS-65  level.  In 
today’s  world  a  small  difference  in  grade 
can  make  a  big  difference  in  price.  It  wasn’t 
always  so. 

Before  1986  typical  Uncirculated  coins 
in  the  marketplace  were  apt  to  be  some¬ 
where  from  MS-60  to  MS-64  (per  today’s 
grades).  Some  issues  such  as  the  1900 
Lafayette  dollar,  1921  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
souri  halves,  and  the  1923-S  Monroe  half 
dollar  were  apt  to  be  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
range,  say  MS-60  or  slightly  finer,  while 
other  issues  such  as  the  1936  York  and 
1937  Roanoke  halves  were  candidates  for 
MS-63  or  MS-64.  These  are  what  we  would 
grade  them  today.  Back  then  they  were 
called  all  sorts  of  different  things  with  no 
consistency  among  collectors  or  dealers. 
Not  until  1986  was  there  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  on  grading  practices,  and  even  then 
there  were  differences  here  and  there  (but 
not  to  the  extent  seen  earlier). 

For  Uncirculated  commemorative  coins 
minted  during  the  1892-1954  years  and 
listed  in  catalogues  and  price  lists  pub¬ 
lished  prior  to  1 986 1  list  what  I  consider  to 
have  been  the  typical  grade  of  Uncirculated 
coin  for  each  issue.  For  example,  a  typical 
1900-dated  Lafayette  silver  dollar  adver¬ 
tised  as  Choice  Uncirculated,  Gem 
Uncirculated,  MS-65,  or  any  other  desig¬ 
nation  indicating  high  grade  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  issued  in  1980  was  apt  to  fall  within  a 
grade  range  of  what  we  call  MS-60  to  MS-63 
today. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  typical  1937-dated 
Roanoke  half  dollar  advertised  as  Choice 
Uncirculated,  Gem  Uncirculated,  MS-65, 


or  any  other  designation  indicating  high 
grade  in  a  publication  issued  in  1980  was 
apt  to  be  what  we  call  MS-63  to  MS-64 
today.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Uncirculated  1900  Lafayette 
dollars  offered  in  1980  were  in  the  MS-60 
to  MS-63  grades,  regardless  of  what  anyone 
called  them,  and  the  majority  of  1937 
Roanoke  half  dollars  were  MS-63  to  MS-64. 
As  you  read  the  present  text,  this  concept 
will  become  clearer.  Of  course,  at  any 
given  time  there  were  some  coins  that 
were  above  or  below  these  averages,  but 
the  typical  piece  encountered  was  apt  to 
be  in  the  grade  or  grade  range  indicated. 

After  the  1950s  average  grades  for  the 
typical  commemorative  coin  minted  ear¬ 
lier  dropped  slightly,  virtually  across  the 
board,  for  many  collectors  and  dealers  of 
that  era  cleaned,  overdipped,  and  other¬ 
wise  mistreated  their  commemorative 
coins.  Numerous  advertisements  and  ar¬ 
ticles  in  The  Numismatist  and  the  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Scrapbook  (the  two  leading  coin 
collecting  periodicals  of  that  time)  stated 
or  inferred  that  “brilliant  is  best”  and  that  a 
toned  coin  was  worth  a  lower  amount  than 
a  bright  one.  Numerous  pastes,  lotions, 
and  other  chemical  cleaning  preparations 
were  advertised.  Of  course,  not  everyone 
cleaned  coins,  but  many  did.  I  recall,  for 
example,  that  nearly  all  1936  Bridgeport 
and  1 936  Y ork  half  dollars  on  the  market  in 
the  early  1950s  were  pristine,  but  by  the 
1960s  and  1970s  most  such  coins  showed 
evidence  of  cleaning.  Many  coins  currently 
seen  on  the  market  are  cleaned  or  rubbed. 

Today  most  collectors  realize  that  a  coin 
should  not  be  cleaned  (except  in  very 
unusual  circumstances  such  as  to  arrest 
corrosion),  and  that  an  attractively  toned 
coin  can  be  worth  more  than  a  brilliant 
one.  The  advent  of  slabbed  coins  in  1986 
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had  the  side  benefit  that  sueh  plastic  en¬ 
casements  served  to  protect  coins  from 
handling.  Nowadays  we  in  the  numismatic 
fraternity  are  much  more  careful  of  our 
coins  than  were  our  forebears. 

Decades  ago  collectors  were  not  nearly 
as  condition  conscious  as  they  would  be¬ 
come  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  There  were 
no  uniform  grading  standards  in  effect,  and 
quality  varied  from  collector  to  collector, 
from  dealer  to  dealer.  By  way  of  analogy, 
buying  coins  then  was  like  buying  a  piece 
of  antique  furniture  today.  In  the  present 
market  if  you  want  to  buy  an  antique  chair, 
you  might  want  to  know  if  it  is  “new”  or 
“used;”  and,  if  it  is  used,  how  used  is  it?  (1) 
Nearly  falling  apart,  (2)  Sturdy  but  shabby 
in  appearance,  (3)  Sturdy  and  very  clean 
but  having  some  signs  of  wear,  (4)  Nearly 
new  but  with  some  scuffs,  or  (5)  New.  You 
could  grade  the  chair  Good,  Fine,  Extremely 
Fine,  About  Uncirculated,  or  Mint  State 
You  could  even  abbreviate  the  grading 
adjectives  and  call  the  chair  G-4,  EF-40,  AU 
38,  or  MS-63. 

Today  we  don’t  grade  antique  chairs 
with  precision,  and,  if  you  or  I  buy  an 
antique  chair  in  new  or  “Mint  State”  pres¬ 
ervation,  we  don’t  care  if  it  is  MS-60,  MS- 
61,  MS-62,  etc.,  (chairs,  much  to  the  relief 
of  dealers  in  antiques,  are  not  graded  by 
numbers;  I  use  them  only  as  an  illustration). 
It  is  either  new  or  it  isn’t.  That  is  the  way 
commemorative  coins  were  graded  a  few 
decades  ago. 

Further,  until  relatively  recent  times 
many  buyers  and  sellers  weren’t  particu¬ 
larly  fussy  about  whether  a  coin  was  strictly 
Mint  State.  Today  most  of  us  feel  that  a  coin 
is  either  Mint  State  or  it  isn’t.  However, 
years  ago  a  coin  could  still  be  called 
Uncirculated  and  have  friction  or  rubbing. 
In  the  course  of  my  coin  dealership  I  have 


often  bought  old-time  collections  of  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  only  to  find  that 
the  “Uncirculated”  early  issues,  such  as  the 
191 5-S  Panama-Pacific,  1921  Alabama  and 
Missouri,  the  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
the  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American 
Independence  coins  have  rubbing,  fric¬ 
tion,  or  even  evidence  of  light  polishing. 
For  Lafayette  silver  dollars  this  is  the  rule, 
not  the  exception.  Yet  these  same  coins 
had  been  purchased  as  Uncirculated  from 
B.  Max  Mehl,  Henry  Chapman,  Thomas 
Elder,  or  some  other  old-time  dealer  and 
had  been  found  to  be  desirable  at  the  time 
they  were  acquired. 

Among  gold  commemoratives  in  old- 
time  collections,  it  is  only  an  occasional 
1904  or  1905  Lewis  and  Clark  “Uncir¬ 
culated”  gold  dollar  that  you  and  I  would 
call  Mint  State  today.  Most  seem  to  iiave 
rubbing.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  1 922 
Grant  gold  dollars  seem  to  be  lustrous  and 
frosty,  the  kind  of  quality  we  would  call 
MS-63,  MS-64,  or  even  better  now.  Over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  in  the  course  of 
handling  a  lot  of  coins  and  collections,  I 
came  to  know  commemorative  silver  and 
gold  coins,  their  characteristics,  and  the 
market  for  them. 

A  later  generation  of  buyers  (in  particu¬ 
lar,  those  who  studied  the  market  after 
1986,  when  coin  grading  became  much 
stricter)  was  to  recognize  that  certain 
“common”  coins  were  really  quite  rare  if 
they  were  in  MS-63,  MS-64,  MS-65,  or  some 
other  higher  level  Mint  State  category.  This 
caused  a  big  run-up  in  prices  for  issues 
which  were  common  enough  in  AU  or 
minimum  Uncirculated  (MS-60)  grades  but 
which  emerged  as  great  rarities  in  higher 
levels.  The  aforementioned  1921  Alabama 
and  Missouri  half  dollars  are  good  examples 
of  this. 
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As  the  coin  market  rose  over  the  years 
and  commemoratives  that  used  to  be  worth 
$10  became  worth  $50  and  then  $500, 
grading  became  more  technical.  All  of  this 
is  discussed  in  following  paragraphs  as  I 
analyze  the  market  in  five-year  segments. 
Today  we  have  a  very  complex  grading 
situation,  one  which  may  be  too  complex. 
In  any  event,  the  present  book  is  not  a 
dissertation  on  grading.  As  noted,  the  reader 
is  referred  elsewhere  for  in-depth  infor¬ 
mation  on  this  subject. 

Determination  of  Prices 

In  order  to  determine  the  prices  for  the 
period  before  the  1970s  I  have  simply 
taken  “Uncirculated”  listings  from  cata¬ 
logues,  advertisements,  A  Guide  Book  of 
US.  Coins,  and  other  printed  sources,  and 
have  adapted  them  to  this  category.  I  have 
noted  today’s  equivalent  grades  for  the 
typical  coins  offered  years  ago. 

I  recall  visiting  a  leading  commemora¬ 
tive  specialist  in  the  1 950s.  This  gentleman 
was  an  important  advertiser  in  the  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Scrapbook  and  was  known  na¬ 
tionwide  for  the  depth  of  his  stock.  He 
invited  me  into  the  inner  sanctum  of  his 
office  and  allowed  me,  as  a  dealer,  to  go 
through  his  stock  in  order  to  make  a  whole¬ 
sale  purchase  involving  several  hundred 
coins  All  of  his  coins  were  marked 
“Uncirculated,”  and  that  is  how  he  adver¬ 
tised  them  in  the  Scrapbook.  I  was  fussier 
than  he  was,  and  to  my  mind  an  Uncir¬ 
culated  coin  could  not  show  rubbing  or 
friction  or,  heaven  forbid,  the  chrome-like 
appearance  of  polish. 

Looking  through  several  hundred  1892 
and  1893  “Uncirculated”  Columbian  half 
dollars  I  found  that  only  about  one  in  five 
coins  was  what  I  would  call  middle-range 
Uncirculated  (equivalent  to  about  MS-63 


today)  or  higher.  The  others  ranged  from 
what  would  be  called  AU-50  today  to  MS- 
60.  Among  his  Lafayette  dollars— and  he 
had  about  a  half  dozen— not  one  came  up  to 
my  standards,  and  the  same  was  true  for  his 
Alabama  and  Missouri  halves  except  for 
one  Missouri  2^4.  On  the  other  hand,  all  of 
his  1 937  Roanoke  and  1936  Norfolk  halves- 
and  he  must  have  had  40  or  50  of  each- 
were  at  least  MS-63,  with  many  of  a  quality 
which  could  easily  be  called  MS-65  today. 

Today  I  would  have  a  field  day— it  would 
be  like  finding  money  in  the  streets— if  I 
could  look  through  a  stock  of  thousands  of 
commemorative  coins  and  pick  out  high- 
level  Mint  State  coins  for  “average 
Uncirculated”  prices.  But  back  then  it 
wasn’t  the  key  to  great  fortune,  for  once  I 
bought  the  coins  I  simply  marked  each  one 
“Uncirculated”  and  sold  it  as  such-with  no 
premium  charged  for  ones  that  were  above 
average. 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  no  way  one  can 
look  at  the  advertisements  of  Henry 
Chapman  in  the  1920s,  or  B.  Max  Mehl  and 
Rev.  Elias  Rasmussen  in  the  1930s,  or 
Bebee’s  or  Arthur  Conn  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s,  or  the  listings  of  anyone  else,  and 
determine  whether  a  given  specimen  of  a 
1921  Missouri,  or  1937  Roanoke,  or  1925 
Lexington-Concord— or  any  other  half  dol¬ 
lar  variety— was  back  then  what  we  would 
call  MS-60,  MS-63,  MS-65  or  some  other 
specific  number  today. 

The  only  way  to  evaluate  commemora¬ 
tive  coin  prices  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
without  comparing  the  proverbial  apples 
and  oranges  and  coming  up  with  some¬ 
thing  meaningless,  is  to  use  personal 
judgment  and  experience  and  to  indicate 
the  average  grade  level  a  buyer  was  apt  to 
encounter  for  a  particular  issue,  which  is 
what  I  have  done.  Of  course,  among  actual 
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sales  taking  place  in  1920,  1930,  or 
whenever,  there  were  coins  that  graded 
higher  or  lower  than  the  average  grade 
level  I  give.  However,  the  level  indicated 
represents  the  vast  majority  of  specimens 
traded.  What  I  have  had  to  say  to  this  point 
takes  care  of  the  grading  situation  through 
and  including  the  1970s. 

In  1963  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter 
made  its  debut.  On  a  weekly  basis  it  listed 
“bid”  and  “ask”  prices  for  many  different 
coins  but  not  commemoratives;  those  were 
to  come  later.  When  commemoratives  were 
first  listed  weekly,  in  the  1970s,  the  only 
category  given  was  MS-65.  The  coins  that 
were  bought  and  sold  back  then,  using  the 
MS-65  prices  in  The  Coin  Dealer  Newslet¬ 
ter,  were  on  average  what  we  would  call 
MS-63  today  for  most  issues  (lower  for 
certain  others,  as  I  explain  under  certain 
entries).  Later,  The  Coin  Dealer  Newslet¬ 
ter  added  a  range  of  other  Mint  State  grades 
for  commemoratives,  such  as  MS-60  and 
MS-63,  and,  later,  MS-64.  In  order  to  be 
consistent  about  the  average  grade  levels  I 
give  for  Uncirculated  coins  traded  in  the 
market  prior  to  1986,  when  numerical 
grades  were  taken  from  The  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter  and  other  printed  sources  of 
the  late  1970s  through  early  1986,  the  MS- 
65  valuations  in  those  publications  were 
used,  for  what  was  typically  called  MS-65 
in  the  early  1980s  became  MS-63  (or  less) 
after  early  1986.  More  about  this  later. 

For  price  data  after  early  1 986 1  used  the 
Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  prices  (in  combi¬ 
nation  with  other  sources)  without  ad¬ 
justment  for  grade.  A  small  amount,  typi¬ 
cally  about  15%  to  20%,  was  added  to  the 
prices,  for  CDN  prices  are  wholesale,  not 
retail,  and  the  prices  I  give  in  this  historical 
compilation  are  intended  to  be  average 
retail  prices  of  the  respective  time  peri¬ 


ods— what  a  knowledgeable  coin  collector 
would  have  paid  to  a  dealer.  At  any  given 
time  in  the  market  there  have  been  dealers 
selling  overgraded  “bargains”  and  other 
dealers  selling  properly  graded  coins  but  at 
inflated  prices;  such  anomalous  prices  have 
been  ignored. 

I  have  modified  these  numbers,  past  and 
present,  with  a  generous  measure  of  per¬ 
sonal  judgment,  based  upon  my  experience 
in  having  handled  many  commemorative 
coins  over  the  years.  The  result  is  a  study  of 
market  prices  which,  I  believe,  is  more 
accurate  than  any  other  published  to  this 
date. 

Today  coins  which  grade  in  higher  Mint 
State  levels,  such  as  MS-64  and  MS-65,  are 
worth  a  strong  premium  over  MS-63  coins 
and  a  very  strong  premium  above  MS-60 
specimens,  a  situation  vastly  different  from 
as  recently  as  the  1 960s  when  just  about  all 
Uncirculated  coins  of  a  given  variety  were 
priced  alike.  As  noted,  there  is  no  practical 
way  to  reconstruct  MS-65  prices  in  the 
market  prior  to  about  1986;  thus  I  did  not 
do  this,  for  such  an  attempt  would  have 
been  highly  theoretical  and  could  not  have 
been  backed  by  facts.  There  was  no  consis¬ 
tency  of  quality  among  coins  offered  within 
the  Uncirculated  category.  A  “fussy”  buyer 
could  go  through  dealers’  stocks  and  pick 
out  gem  pieces  of  the  quality  we  now  call 
MS-65  and  pay  no  more  than  regular  prices. 
However,  few  buyers  did  this,  for  empha¬ 
sis  was  not  on  minute  differences  in  grade 
back  then. 

Quality  at  the  Time  of  Distribution 

When  1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  gold  dollars  were  first  distrib¬ 
uted  to  collectors,  nearly  all  examples  of¬ 
fered  as  “Uncirculated”  were  in  condition 
as  received  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and 
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were  equivalent  to  what  today  we  would 
probably  call  in  the  range  of  MS-64  to  MS- 
65  (pristine  and  with  relatively  few  handling 
marks).  Gold  dollars  of  this  issue  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  coins  handled  fairly  carefully  at 
the  Mint  and  through  the  channels  of  distri¬ 
bution.  Today  the  average  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  gold  dollar  in  the  numis¬ 
matic  marketplace  is  apt  to  be  MS-63  to  MS- 
64,  representing  a  slightly  lower  average 
level  than  when  first  issued,  due  to  the 
effects  of  storage  and  handling  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  years.  Other  coins  have  been 
cleaned  or  otherwise  treated  with  indif¬ 
ference,  and  AU-58  and  MS-60  coins  are 
plentiful. 

Numerous  other  examples  abound.  1935 
Old  Spanish  Trail,  1936  Norfolk,  1936 York, 
1937  Roanoke,  and  1938  New  Rochelle 
half  dollars,  among  others,  all  received 
above  average  treatment  and  handling,  and 
typical  coins  seen  today  are  in  higher  grade 
levels. 

By  contrast,  in  other  instances  the  Mint 
struck  commemorative  coins  carelessly 
and/or  handled  them  poorly  with  the  result 
that,  when  the  coins  were  first  sold  to 
collectors,  the  pieces  showed  abrasions, 
contact  marks,  etc.  The  worst  examples  of 
this  are  the  1946-1951  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  1951-1954  Carver-Washington 
half  dollars.  The  typical  Carver-Washing¬ 
ton  half  dollar  is  a  sorry  sight  to  behold 
from  a  numismatic  quality  viewpoint.  Such 
half  dollars  as  the  1921  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 


souri,  the  1922  Grant,  1923-S  Monroe,  and 
the  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American 
Independence  were  either  carelessly  struck 
or  poorly  handled,  or  both.  Typical  coins  at 
the  time  of  issue  were  apt  to  be  in  grades 
that  collectors  decades  later  would  desig¬ 
nate  as  MS-60  to  MS-63. 

Back  then  all  of  these  issues— high  qual¬ 
ity  coins  such  as  1903-dated  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollars  and  low 
quality  coins  such  as  Carver-Washington, 
Alabama,  etc.,  half  dollars— were  all  simply 
sold  as  “Uncirculated.”  I  do  not  mean  to 
belabor  the  point,  but  grading  has  always 
been  a  sensitive  subject  (in  commemora- 
tives  it  is  a  very  important  subject),  and  an 
understanding  of  the  practices  of  years  ago 
(before  the  changes  made  in  1986)  and 
how  they  differ  from  later  practices  is 
essential.  Today  there  are  large  differences 
in  price  for  small  differences  in  grade,  and 
an  understanding  of  what  is  going  on  will 
be  vital  to  your  financial  well  being. 

Refer  to  notes  in  the  individual  coin 
categories  for  explanations  of  specific 
situations  as  to  which  issues  were  of  high 
quality  at  the  time  of  release  and  which 
were  of  relatively  low  quality.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  at 
the  time  of  issue  there  were  a  few  1903- 
dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold 
dollars  that  were  scuffed  or  damaged. 
Conversely,  at  the  time  of  release  there 
were  a  few  high  quality  Carver-Washington 
half  dollars  to  be  found. 
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Introduction 

An  overview  of  the  commemorative 
market  of  past  decades  may  be  of  interest 
to  readers.  In  my  own  activities  as  a  rare 
coin  dealer  I  have  learned  much  from  those 
who  have  gone  before,  from  the  philoso¬ 
phies  and  actions  of  dealers,  collectors, 
and  others  of  long  ago.  “Those  who  do  not 
learn  the  lessons  of  history  are  condemned 
to  repeat  its  mistakes,  ”  Santayana  observed, 
and  this  aphorism  is  certainly  relevant  to 
coins.  “The  more  things  change,  the  more 
they  stay  the  same,”  as  I  noted  earlier. 

I  suggest  that  anyone  who  takes  the  time 
to  read  this  book  in  detail  will  be  in  an 
excellent  position  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
that  have  cost  investors  a  lot  of  money  in 
the  past.  Much  of  the  world  of  commemo- 
ratives  has  been  characterized  by  hype  of 
the  old-fashioned  P.T.  Bamum  type.  This 
started  years  ago  with  the  issuing  commis¬ 
sions  themselves,  when  the  promoters  of 
this  commemorative  half  dollar  or  that  one 
found  that  statements  such  as  “we  are 
almost  sold  out,  ”  “we  expect  to  be  sold  out 
in  the  first  week,”  “we  will  raise  the  price 
next  month  on  any  left-over  coins,”  “these 
will  become  very  rare,”  etc.,  influenced 
many  people  and  helped  move  merchan 
dise.  As  you  read  excerpts  from  original 
correspondence,  congressional  testimony, 
advertisements,  etc.,  under  the  specific 


commemorative  issues  described  in  this 
book,  you  may  be  surprised  (and,  if  you 
have  faith  in  the  good  side  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  disappointed)  to  learn  that  many 
seemingly  well  respected  individuals  were 
in  fact  liars  when  it  came  to  statements 
used  in  commemorative  coin  promotions, 
particularly  in  the  sales  efforts  of  the  1930s. 

Of  course,  some  issues  were  sold  out 
quickly  and  rose  in  price  rapidly;  but,  in 
general,  the  more  an  issue  was  subjected 
to  advertising  puffery,  the  less  were  the 
actual  benefits  and  profits  to  collectors  and 
investors.  By  reading  about  what  happened 
in  the  commemorative  market  over  a  long 
span  of  years,  you  will  see  that  history  has 
repeated  itself  numerous  times  (and  will 
probably  continue  to  do  so).  Everything 
becomes  more  understandable. 

The  commemorative  market  did  not 
develop  on  a  widespread  basis  until  the 
1930s.  However,  there  was  still  a  lot  of 
activity  before  then.  The  present  study 
begins  with  the  year  1895. 

The  Commemorative  Market  in  1895 

There  really  wasn’t  an  active  market  for 
commemoratives  in  1895.  The  only  silver 
commemorative  coins  that  had  been 
minted  to  this  point  were  the  1892  and 
1893  Columbian  half  dollars,  which  were 
available  from  circulation  (or  from  dealers 
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for  just  a  slight  handling  charge  above  face 
value),  and  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  dol¬ 
lar,  which  could  be  bought  for  scarcely 
more  than  its  issue  price  of  $1.  The  1848 
CAL.  quarter  eagle,  truly  the  first  coin  in 
the  commemorative  series,  was  noticed  by 
only  a  few  numismatists,  for  collecting 
gold  coins  (except  for  Philadelphia  Mint 
Proofs)  would  not  become  popular  until 
many  years  later. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1896-1900 

The  market  in  1900  wasn’t  much  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  of  1895,  and  only  one  new 
issue  had  been  produced  in  the  meantime, 
on  December  14,  1899,  when  1900-dated 
Lafayette  silver  dollars  were  struck.  The 
price  of  Isabella  quarters  had  risen  slightly, 
whereas  Columbian  half  dollars  remained 
plentiful  in  circulation.  Commemoratives 
were  so  unimportant  that  very  little  was 
said  about  collecting  them  in  the  pages  of 
the  two  leading  publications  of  the  day, 
The  Numismatist  (official  monthly  journal 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association) 
and  the  American  Journal  of  Numismat¬ 
ics  (quarterly  journal  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  and  Archaeological  Society). 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1901-1905 

The  market  for  commemoratives  was 
just  beginning  to  exist  by  1905,  and  it 
wasn’t  a  very  auspicious  start.  Columbian 
half  dollars  and  Isabella  quarters  were 
available  inexpensively  and,  presumably, 
every  collector  of  United  States  coins 
wanted  one  of  each,  but  the  1 900  Lafayette 
silver  dollar  was  generally  ignored  (why,  I 
don’t  know). 

The  first  gold  commemoratives,  the 
1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 


gold  dollars,  minted  in  two  varieties  (bear¬ 
ing  the  portraits  ofjefferson  and  McKinley), 
were  a  drug  on  the  market.  Farran  Zerbe,  a 
numismatic  entrepreneur  (and  the  first  of 
many  individuals  who  would  profit  from 
or  exploit  commemoratives),  was  in  charge 
of  distributing  these  gold  dollars.  By  means 
of  optimistic  news  releases  and  articles 
published  in  The  Numismatist,  by  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  by  an  exhibit  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition  itself,  he  succeeded  in  selling  quite  a 
few  of  these,  probably  over  10,000,  for  $3 
each. 

There  were  a  few  problems,  however: 
First,  although  he  had  persuaded  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  mint  250,000  of  the  little  things, 
after  the  fair  had  closed  over  200,000  re¬ 
mained  unsold.  Worse  yet,  the  market 
dropped,  and  in  the  aftermarket  they  could 
be  bought  for  about  a  third  less  than  the 
issue  price.  This  brought  howls  of  resent¬ 
ment  from  collectors  who  felt  they  had 
been  cheated.  When  a  new  issue  of  com¬ 
memoratives  was  created,  the  1904  and 
1905  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold  dol¬ 
lars,  also  under  the  auspices  of  Farran  Zerbe, 
the  general  reaction  of  numismatists  was, 
“No  thank  you.” 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1906-1910 

Not  much  was  going  on  in  the  commem¬ 
orative  market  in  1910  (except  that  the 
furor  about  the  1903-dated  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  gold  dollar  debacle  had 
died  down),  and  by  now  Farran  Zerbe  had 
served  two  years  as  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association. 

Nearly  all  dealers  maintained  stocks  of 
the  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollars  and 
the  1 893  Isabella  quarter,  offering  them  for 
sale  for  slightly  over  face  value.  For  the 
1893  Isabella  quarter  there  would  be  no 
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standard  market  price  during  the  five-year 
period  ending  in  1 9 1 0.  While  earlier  in  the 
decade  most  dealers  were  charging  $  1  or 
more  for  this  coin  (which  had  been  issued 
for  $1  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion),  by  the  end  of  1910  the  market  level 
had  dropped  to  the  65  <t  to  80<r  range.  In  the 
meantime  1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  gold  dollars  continued  to  be 
available  for  less  than  the  $3  issue  price. 

Curiously,  the  1904  and  1905  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  gold  dollars  were  gener¬ 
ally  ignored  by  dealers,  who  had  few  in 
stock  and  seldom  listed  them  for  sale.  It 
was  almost  as  if  Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dol¬ 
lars  didn’t  exist.  1 900-dated  Lafayette  silver 
dollars  also  were  widely  overlooked. 

In  numismatics  nothing  dampens  en¬ 
thusiasm  more  than  a  price  drop,  and, 
conversely,  nothing  spurs  collectors  to  take 
out  their  wallets  and  checkbooks  more 
than  a  price  rise.  More  than  just  about  any 
other  area  within  American  numismatics, 
the  commemorative  market  has  always  had 
a  high  degree  of  emotion  attached  to  it.  If 
a  coin  is  perceived  as  a  good  investment,  it 
becomes  “hot,”  and  many  buyers  desire  it. 
If  a  coin  has  recently  dropped  in  value  or 
seems  to  be  going  nowhere  price- wise, 
buyers  are  fewer.  In  the  meantime  dedi¬ 
cated  collectors  keep  collecting,  but  inves¬ 
tors  come  and  go.  By  1910  the  commemo¬ 
rative  market  looked  like  anything  but  a 
good  investment.  Apathy  was  the  order  of 
the  day. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1911  1915 

The  1915  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco  saw  the 
creation  of  a  spectacular  set  of  five  differ¬ 
ent  commemorative  coins,  from  the  silver 
half  dollar  to  two  varieties  of  $50  gold 


pieces,  with  Farran  Zerbe  once  again  do¬ 
ing  the  selling.  Collector  interest  was  apa¬ 
thetic,  and  vast  quantities  of  unsold  coins 
were  melted.  The  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association,  held 
that  year  in  San  Francisco  so  that  attendees 
could  visit  the  fair,  was  a  flop;  only  a  few 
hardy  souls  attended. 

The  general  market  for  commemora- 
tives  was  slow  during  the  five-year  period 
ending  in  1915,  and  not  much  happened 
with  Columbian  Exposition  coins  and  other 
early  issues.  The  1915  Panama-Pacific  coins 
would  go  on  to  become  another 
generation’s  delight.  In  the  meantime,  the 
overlooked,  unwanted  1904  and  1905 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold  dollars 
were  becoming  scarce. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1916-1920 

The  market  for  commemorative  coins 
remained  rather  quiet  during  the  five-year 
period  from  early  1916  to  the  last  page  on 
the  calendar  in  1920.  Early  in  that  span 
Farran  Zerbe  still  had  large  numbers  of 
unsold  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position  coins  on  hand,  particularly  half 
dollars  and  gold  dollars,  which  he  had 
saved  (along  with  a  handful  of  $50  pieces 
and  a  few  $2.50  coins)  when  thousands  of 
unsold  coins  were  consigned  to  the  melt¬ 
ing  pot  in  late  1916.  The  minting  and 
subsequent  melting  of  large  numbers  of 
commemoratives  was  characteristic  by  this 
time  and  had  begun  with  the  Columbian 
issues. 

Henry  Chapman  (of  Philadelphia),  the 
Arnold  Numismatic  Company  (Providence, 
Rhode  Island),  and  B.  Max  Mehl  (of  Fort 
Worth,  Texas)  were  among  the  most  active 
dealers  in  commemoratives;  but,  apart  from 
Mehl,  who  bought  large  quantities  of  un- 
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sold  commemoratives  of  the  new  1916- 
1917  McKinley  gold  dollar  issues,  most 
professionals  maintained  commemorative 
coins  only  as  a  small  part  of  their  normal 
trading  stock. 

Mehl,  who  was  to  become  the  best- 
known  rare  coin  dealer  of  the  first  half  of 
the  20th  century,  had  two  branches  to  his 
business:  (1)  The  first,  and  probably  the 
largest,  consisted  of  the  selling  of  premium 
guides  to  the  general  public.  The  Star  Rare 
Coin  Encyclopedia  told  the  price  Mehl 
would  pay  for  rare  coins.  While  he  bought 
many  scarce  and  rare  items  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  profit  was  in  the  sale  of  the  booklets 
themselves.  At  one  time  his  activities  ac¬ 
counted  for  more  than  50%  of  the  business 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Post  Office!  Mehl  also 
sold  packets  and  groups  of  coins  to  begin¬ 
ning  collectors,  and  in  this  way  he  mar¬ 
keted  large  numbers  of  Columbian  half 
dollars,  McKinley  gold  dollars,  and  other 
coins.  (2)  The  second  part  of  Mehl’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  that  of  a  regular  coin  dealer.  He 
conducted  numerous  auctions  (what  to¬ 
day  we  would  call  mail  bid  sales)  and  in  his 
day  handled  many  important  collections. 
Mehl  was  an  important  player  in  the  com¬ 
memorative  market  by  1920,  and  he  would 
become  more  so  during  the  following  20 
years. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1921  1925 

The  five-year  period  from  early  1921  to 
the  close  of  business  in  1925  saw  a  flurry  of 
new  commemorative  issues  released. 
Among  these  were  several  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  exploit  the  collector.  It  started 
with  the  1921  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  half 
dollar,  which  was  not  needed,  for  many 
1920-dated  Pilgrim  half  dollars  remained 
unsold.  The  gates  were  open,  and  in  1921 


a  half  dollar  intended  to  help  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  statehood  of  Missouri  was 
produced  in  two  varieties,  one  with  a 
“plain”  obverse  field,  and  the  other  with  a 
tiny  “  2 ★4”  in  the  field,  ostensibly  to  inform 
viewers  that  Missouri  was  the  24th  state  to 
join  the  Union.  Collections  had  to  have 
two  Missouri  halves  to  be  complete.  In  the 
same  year  numismatists  were  confronted 
by  the  1921  Alabama  Centennial  half  dol¬ 
lar,  also  made  in  two  varieties:  “plain”  and 
with  a  small  “2X2”  in  the  field.  As  if  this 
were  not  exploitative  enough,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  Alabama  joined  the  Union 
in  1819,  and  its  numismatic  birthday  party 
should  have  taken  place  in  1 9 1 9 ,  not  1921! 

The  following  year,  1922,  saw  produc¬ 
tion  of  half  dollars  and  gold  dollars  to 
observe  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Each  denomination 
was  made  in  two  styles:  “plain”  and  with  a 
star  (of  no  historical  or  other  significance) 
in  the  field.  Profit  was  the  object,  and 
collectors  were  the  target.  No  issuer  of 
commemorative  coins  ever  stated  that 
numismatists  were  fair  game  or  that  a  coin 
issue  was  made  for  exploitation  purposes. 
Rather,  each  issuing  commission  claimed  a 
lofty  ideal  or  purpose.  In  the  instance  of 
the  1922  Grant  coins,  the  stated  intention 
was  to  use  the  profits  to  construct  two 
buildings  and  lay  a  five-mile  road  in  Ohio, 
where  Grant  spent  his  boyhood.  (Now, 
well  over  a  half  century  later  in  the  1990s, 
this  still  hasn’t  been  done.) 

In  1923  the  commemorative  market  was 
in  the  doldrums.  Dealer  Thomas  L.  Elder 
reported: 1  “American  collectors  are,  I  think, 
fast  awakening  to  the  fact  that  souvenir 
gold  dollars  and  half  dollars  which  have 
been  offered  to  them  during  the  last  few 

*  "United  States  Souvenir  Coins  and  Their  Prices."  The  Numismatist,  March 
1923,  pp.  107108. 
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years  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  at 
from  100  to  200%  premium,  are  a  modern¬ 
ized  and  systematized  sort  of  a  numismatic 
swindle....  It  is  my  intention  to  keep  ham¬ 
mering  against  this  injustice  until  these 
committees  get  some  common  sense  into 
their  heads.  The  souvenir  coins  which  have 
had  the  greatest  demand  and  which  at  the 
present  command  the  very  best  premiums 
are  those  gold  dollars  which  were  issued  at 
from  $1.65  to  $2  apiece,  namely  those  of 
the  Portland  Centennial  [Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition]  and  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition.  This  proves  my  argu¬ 
ment.  The  McKinley  Memorial  dollars  1916 
and  1917  and  the  Grant  issues  seem  to  have 
gone  dead  recently....  The  Pilgrim  half 
dollars  and  those  of  the  Maine  Centennial 
have  also  gone  to  seed,  and  there  is  little 
demand  for  either  of  them....” 

In  1924,  when  the  Huguenot-Walloon 
half  dollar  was  issued,  the  promoters  en¬ 
listed  Moritz  M.  Wormser,  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  coin,  which  he  did.  The  year 
1925  saw  several  new  commemorative  half 
dollars  observing  such  things  as  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Diamond  Jubilee,  the  Lexington- 
Concord  Sesquicentennial,  the  stone 
sculpture  at  Stone  Mountain  (Georgia), 
and  the  centennial  of  Fort  Vancouver.  ITiese 
and  other  new  issues  served  to  spur  inter¬ 
est  in  commemoratives,  despite  Thomas  L. 
Elder’s  dour  observations,  and  by  the  end 
of  1925  such  coins  enjoyed  a  widespread 
popularity.  News  items  and  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  them  were  regularly  carried  in  the 
pages  of  The  Numismatist.  Prices  of  ear¬ 
lier  issues  were  on  the  rise. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1926-1930 

The  five-year  period  ending  in  Decem¬ 


ber  1930  saw  a  continuing  increase  in 
interest  in  commemoratives  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  price  rise  for  nearly  all  earlier  issues. 
By  now  the  typical  numismatist  included 
commemorative  coins  (especially  the  sil¬ 
ver  varieties;  interest  in  gold  was  limited) 
in  his  collection.  Albums  and  holders  had 
not  yet  been  made  for  commemoratives, 
although  there  had  been  a  beginning  in 
this  direction  in  the  late  1920s  when  M  L. 
Beistle,  a  Pennsylvania  maker  of  cardboard 
boxes  and  other  goods,  created  album 
pages  with  celluloid  slides  and  later  li¬ 
censed  them  to  Wayte  Raymond,  who  in 
the  1930s  published  albums  for  commem¬ 
oratives. 

The  period  1926-1930  included  the  re¬ 
lease  of  several  new  commemoratives  in¬ 
cluding  the  1926  Sesquicentennial  of 
American  Independence  half  dollar  and 
quarter  eagle  (both  of  which  were  greeted 
with  yawns;  the  designs  were  not  felt  to  be 
attractive,  and  the  Exposition  itself  was  a 
flop),  the  1927  Vermont-Bennington  half 
dollar,  and,  especially,  the  limited  edition 
(just  10,008  were  made)  1928  Hawaiian 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  which  every¬ 
one  wanted  but  few  were  able  to  obtain  for 
the  $2  issue  price,  despite  this  being  the 
most  charged  for  a  commemorative  half 
dollar  up  to  that  time.  It  turned  out  that 
most  Hawaiian  half  dollars  were  sold  to 
residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with 
relatively  few  going  to  mainlanders. 

In  1926  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars  were 
first  released,  heralding  a  controversial 
series  that  would  extend,  with  interrup¬ 
tions,  until  1939.  Shortly  after  Herbert 
Hoover  moved  into  the  White  House  in 
1 929,  he  declared  there  would  be  no  more 
commemorative  coins,  and  not  even  Or- 
egon  Trail  half  dollars  were  made  during 
his  administration.  A  businessman,  Hoover 
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thought  that  the  past  practice  of  coining 
vast  quantities  of  commemorative  coins 
and  then  melting  most  of  them  was  ex¬ 
tremely  wasteful  and  that  further  abuses  of 
this  nature  would  not  be  tolerated.  Just 
about  anyone  contemplating  that,  of  the 
1,000,528  half  dollars  struck  for  the  1926 
Sesquicentennial  Exposition,  859,408 were 
shipped  back  to  the  Mint  to  be  melted 
would  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Oregon  Trail  half 
dollars  were  not  minted  during  the  Hoover 
administration  and  that  the  creation  of 
new  varieties  had  to  await  the  presidency 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  March 
1933. 1 

While  it  is  popular  to  mention  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  collectors  by  commemora¬ 
tive  issuers  and  while  the  situation  is  a 
matter  of  historical  fact  (and  was  delin¬ 
eated  month-by-month  in  the  pages  of  The 
Numismatist  as  it  happened),  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  pause  and  reflect  that  the  result  was 
a  series  of  coins  which,  irrespective  of  the 
motives  of  the  issuers,  became  increas¬ 
ingly  interesting  to  collect.  Today  the 
heritage  of  commemoratives  is  a  rich  one, 
and  yesterday’ s  scandals  contribute  to  the 
fascination. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1931-1935 

Although  the  stock  market  experienced 
a  setback  in  October  1929  and  by  the  early 
1930s  the  United  States  was  in  a  severe 
economic  depression,  this  did  not  materi¬ 
ally  affect  the  prices  of  earlier-issued  com¬ 
memorative  coins.  Sales  volume  slowed, 
and  values  eased  slightly,  but  by  and  large 
the  commemorative  coins  of  recent  de¬ 
cades  maintained  their  values. 

President  Roosevelt  was  a  collector— of 
stamps,  not  coins— and  under  his  adminis¬ 


tration  Postmaster  James  Farley  produced 
all  sorts  of  “special”  stamps  (including  those 
without  gum  on  the  back  or  lacking  the 
usual  perforations)  to  create  rarities.  Thus 
the  Roosevelt  years  provided  the  ideal  arena 
for  commemorative  exploitation,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  this  happened  to  an  extent 
that  no  one  would  have  dreamed  possible 
in  1930.  It  should  be  noted  that  at  one 
point  Roosevelt  was  against  the  issuance  of 
commemorative  coins  and  suggested  that 
medals  should  be  issued  instead.  Of  course, 
most  collectors  wanted  legal  tender  coins. 

While  unemployed  stockbrokers  were 
selling  apples  and  pencils  on  street  comers, 
interest  in  numismatics  increased  sharply. 
No  doubt  had  the  economy  been  healthy 
the  hobby  would  have  grown  even  more 
than  it  did.  As  it  was,  the  growth  was 
spectacular.  The  expanded  activity  was 
primarily  due  to  these  factors: 

(1)  B.  MAX  MEHL:  This  well-known 
Texas  dealer  greatly  expanded  his  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  sell  his  Star  Rare  Coin 
Encyclopedia.  In  an  era  w  hen  an  income  of 
a  few  additional  dollars  was  appreciated  by 
just  about  anyone  in  dire  financial  straits, 
the  prospect  of  finding  a  rare  1799  cent  in 
the  attic  or  a  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  in 
pocket  change  was  very  enticing,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  or  perhaps  even  mil¬ 
lions,  of  Mehl’s  booklets  were  sold.  Mehl 
purchased  full-page  advertisements  in 
Sunday  newspapers  and  even  had  his  own 
nationwide  radio  program.  While  Mehl’s 
primary  purpose  was  to  sell  books  and  his 
secondary  aim  was  to  buy  1799  large  cents 
and  other  rarities,  each  Encyclopedia  of¬ 
fered  packets  and  starter  collections  of 
coins  for  sale,  and  many  people  started  in 

1  Hoover  specifically  cited  this  in  a  message  to  Congress  (see  later  text). 
However,  an  ancillary  reason  why  Oregon  Trail  halves  were  not  minted  was 
that  as  late  as  1 933  large  quantities  of  1 92»dated  Oregon  Trail  coins  remained 
in  storage  with  the  Treasury  Department  because  the  issuing  commission  was 
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the  numismatic  hobby  this  way.  The 
American  Numismatic  Association  con¬ 
gratulated  him  on  all  he  was  doing  to 
popularize  interest  in  coin  collecting. 

(2)  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  ALBUMS: 
Albums  for  displaying  and  storing  coins 
were  aggressively  marketed  by  Wayte 
Raymond  and  others,  thus  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  enjoy  viewing  coins  while  owning 
them.  Previously  the  main  way  to  store 
coins  was  in  small  paper  envelopes.  Just  as 
the  crossword  puzzle  enthusiast  is  not  con¬ 
tent  until  the  last  square  is  filled  in,  the  coin 
collector  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  an 
empty  hole  in  the  1 928  Hawaiian  half  dollar 
space.  The  desire  for  completion  spurred 
many  to  buy  scarce  and  rare  varieties  of 
commemoratives.  Of  course,  commemo- 
ratives  were  just  one  of  many  series  to 
benefit  from  the  advent  of  these  albums. 
Indian  cents,  Liberty  Head  nickels,  and 
other  sets  were  avidly  collected  as  well. 

(3)  THE  AVAILABILI'IT  OF  INFORMA¬ 
TION:  More  information  was  available  in 
print  about  coins.  Wayte  Raymond 
launched  his  Standard  Catalogue  of  US. 
Coins  in  1934.  Now,  at  long  last,  pricing 
information  was  available  on  a  current 
basis,  for  Raymond  continued  to  update 
the  listings  with  new  editions.  Earlier  there 
had  been  no  regularly-issued  coin  price 
reference  available  (although  the  Scott 
Stamp  &  Coin  Co.  had  produced  price  lists, 
sold  as  general  reference  works,  at  widely 
separated  intervals).  Before  the  Standard 
Catalogue  came  on  the  scene,  a  collector 
desiring  to  know  the  value  of  an  1893 
Isabella  quarter,  1918  Illinois  Centennial 
half  dollar,  or  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  oc¬ 
tagonal  $50  piece  had  to  look  through 
dealer  advertisements,  prices  realized  at 
auction  sales,  or  ask  someone  in  order  to 
find  what  they  were  worth.  Now  it  was  all 


in  one  book,  easy  to  use  and  fascinating  to 
contemplate.  One  could  gaze  wistfully  at 
the  Standard  Catalogue  and  dream  of  what 
to  collect  next. 

By  summer  1935  there  was  great  nation¬ 
wide  interest  in  coin  collecting.  Member¬ 
ship  in  the  American  Numismatic  Associa¬ 
tion  stood  at  an  all-time  high  level.  Early  in 
July  1935  the  City  of  Hudson,  New  York 
announced  that  its  supply  of  10,000  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted  within  a  few  days  of 
being  put  on  sale.  It  developed  that  most 
went  to  a  dealer  who  purchased  an  esti¬ 
mated  7,500  of  them.  Collectors  were  an¬ 
gered  and  disappointed.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  C.  Frank  Dunn  claimed  that 
special  limited  editions  of  1935  Boone  Bi¬ 
centennial  half  dollars  made  at  the  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  mints,  with  a  small 
“1934”  date  on  the  reverse  in  addition  to 
the  regular  1935  date,  had  been  sold  out.  It 
was  soon  learned  that  Dunn  had  withheld 
most  from  sale,  seeking  to  realize  even 
greater  profits  on  the  aftermarket,  which 
he  did. 

While  the  Boone  story  has  its  seamy 
side,  this  and  the  Hudson  affair  strength¬ 
ened  the  resolution  of  many  collectors  that 
such  a  thing  would  not  happen  to  them 
again.  Next  time  anyone  even  suggested 
that  a  new  variety  of  commemorative  would 
be  offered,  the  typical  collector  dropped 
everything  and  rushed  his  order,  to  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor.  In  the  meantime  inter¬ 
est  in  all  older  varieties  of  commemora¬ 
tives  from  the  1 892-1893  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition  half  dollars  onward  was  increasing 
on  virtually  a  monthly  basis. 

While  collectors  were  endeavoring  to 
complete  their  sets,  an  increasing  hue  and 
cry  arose  for  regulating  the  spate  of  mean¬ 
ingless  commemorative  coins.  A  comment 
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in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook,  September 
1935,  is  typical:1  “We  cannot  understand 
the  attitude  of  Congress  in  granting  the 
special  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  national 
coinage  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping 
to  finance  some  local  project.  Neither  can 
we  understand  the  purpose  and  historical 
significance  of  some  of  the  local  celebra¬ 
tions.  The  real  cause  of  the  president’s 
request  that  commemorative  coinage  be 
discontinued  was,  no  doubt,  that  the 
politics  of  passing  bills  of  such  character 
was  quickly  getting  beyond  control.  Using 
these  half  dollars  as  bait,  an  organization 
wishing  to  raise  money  merely  had  a  con¬ 
gressman  introduce  a  bill  authorizing  an 
issue  of  coins  and,  when  passed,  had  the 
various  mints  issue  coins  bearing  some 
trifling  difference  from  some  other  half 
dollar.  Thus,  in  taking  advantage  of  a 
collector’s  instinct  of  keeping  his  collec¬ 
tion  complete,  the  organization  was  able 
to  dispose  of  four  or  five  half  dollars  instead 
of  one  ...” 

The  Commemorative  Market 
in  Early  1936 

The  commemorative  market  of  the  first 
half  of  1936  can  be  best  described  as 
frenzied.  New  issues  were  announced  with 
regularity,  and  collectors  rushed  to  buy 
single  pieces  for  their  collections  and  often 
extras  to  put  away  for  investment.  Prices  of 
older  issues  rose.  Prices  good  in  January 
were  obsolete  by  February  and  hopelessly 
out  of  date  by  March  or  April.  Dealers’ 
stocks  were  depleted  as  soon  as  they  were 
restocked.  Everyone  wanted  to  get  into  the 
game. 

B.  Max  Mehl  had  the  following  to  say  in 
a  promotional  brochure  dated  January  20, 
1936:  “While  I  do  not  usually  suggest  that 
collectors  buy  coins  for  investment,  I  can¬ 


not  resist  calling  your  attention  to  a  matter 
to  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree:  In  1929 
a  share  of  stock  of  the  American  Telephone 
Co.  would  have  cost  you  $310.  In  1935  you 
could  have  bought  it  for  less  than  $100.  A 
share  of  U.S.  Steel  would  have  cost  you  in 
1929  $261,  in  1935  about  $50.  BUT-in 
1 928  if  you  bought  a  Hawaiian  half  dollar  at 
its  issue  price  of  $2,  you  would  now  have 
a  profit  of  about  500%.  The  Grant  half 
dollar  with  star  you  could  have  bought  at 
one  time  for  $1,  and  today  it’s  selling  for 
$20!— more  than  2,000%  increase  in  value! 
The  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar  originally 
sold  for  $1,  and  today  it  retails  for  up  to 
$  1 5.  AND,  getting  down  to  recent  history, 
the  1 0,000  Hudson  half  dollars  were  issued 
about  six  months  ago,  selling  for  $1  each. 
Now,  just  a  few  months  later,  they  bring  up 
to  $8.50  each!  Just  three  or  four  months 
ago  El  Paso,  Texas  issued  a  half  dollar 
commemorating  the  Old  Spanish  Trail. 
10,000  coins  were  minted  and  sold  for  $2 
each.  Today  they  are  quoted  at  $6  each  and 
will  soon  advance  to  about  $  10  or  more.”2 

Prices  continued  to  rise  throughout  early 
1936.  In  the  meantime  new  issues  that 
came  on  the  market  found  ready  buyers. 
Many  bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  coinage  of  half  doUars  to 
commemorate  this  anniversary  or  that, 
most  of  which  were  quite  unimportant  in 
terms  of  national  recognition. 

Writing  in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook, 
August  1936,  editor  Lee  F.  Hewitt  com¬ 
mented.  “With  15  new  issues  out  to  buy 
this  year  I’m  afraid  some  of  us  will  run  out 
of  money,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 


Part  of  an  article,  "The  Recent  Recommendation  on  Core 
Coins,  as  Presented  by  the  Bronx  Coin  Club,"  p.  56  The  article 
discussion  of  the  abuses  of  commemoratives  at  a  recent  club  me. 
as  quickly  as  it  began,  not  because  resentment  had  abated,  but  l~ 
TO*im  cancelled '"bC*  SUi'S  ^  haVmK  thc  Privilc8e  of  issuinB  con 


eting  "ceased 


2  This  was  puffery  for  Mehl's 
dollars  at  $4.75  each  in  the  sai 


wn  advertisement  for  Old  Spanish  Trail  half 
:  brochure. 
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issues  may  go  begging  before  they  sell 
their  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand 
pieces.”  By  this  time  the  commemorative 
market  had  peaked.  At  that  point  an  1893 
Isabella  quarter  had  gone  from  $2  to  $3  in 
just  six  months,  an  increase  of  50%,  whereas 
numerous  other  older  issues  had  gone  up 
from  20%  to  over  100%.  The  elusive  1928 
Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  went 
from  $8  to  $12  in  the  same  period.  The 
1920  Maine  half  dollar,  which  could  be 
bought  for  $2  in  December  1935,  was  $6 
by  the  following  June.  The  much  despised 
1935  pair  of  rare  Boone  half  dollars  with 
“small  1934”  were  now,  would  you  believe, 
$80  to  $90?  Then  the  market  ran  out  of 
buyers.  Prices  halted  their  rise.  The  game 
was  over. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1936-1940 

The  market  from  summer  1936  to  the 
end  of  1940  was  one  of  retrenchment.  A 
few  latecomers  were  able  to  make  profits 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  Thomas  G.  Melish,  who  created  a  phony 
sold-out  situation  with  sets  of  1936  Cin¬ 
cinnati  half  dollars  from  all  three  mints  (he 
must  have  taken  lessons  from  C.  Frank 
Dunn  of  the  Boone  Bicentennial  Commis¬ 
sion). 

In  autumn  1936  new  issues  were  still 
coming  on  the  market,  and  still  others  had 
been  advertised  in  the  pages  of  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist  (and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Scrapbook )  promising  delivery 
as  soon  as  the  coins  were  minted  and  re 
ceived.  However,  now  the  issuing  com¬ 
missions  found  that  the  number  of  orders 
arriving  in  their  mailboxes  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  absorb  all  of  the  half  dollars  on 
hand  or  on  the  way,  and  thousands  of 
unsold  coins  piled  up. 


To  spur  sales,  the  issuing  commissions 
took  one  of  three  tactics: 

(1)  Did  nothing.  Later,  unsold  coins 
were  returned  to  the  Mint  to  be  melted. 

(2)  Lowered  the  price  to  dealers  who 
were  willing  to  buy  large  quantities  (few 
were).  Later  unsold  coins  were  returned  to 
the  Mint. 

(3)  Raised  the  price  and  issued  pro¬ 
nouncements  that  the  coins  were  becom¬ 
ing  scarce,  would  be  good  investments, 
would  be  sold  out  soon,  etc.  Unsold  1936 
Gettysburg  and  1935-1936  San  Diego  half 
dollars  were  promoted  this  way.  Later  un¬ 
sold  coins  were  returned  to  the  mint. 

Prices  fell,  and  Cincinnati  sets,  which 
had  touched  $50,  plummeted  to  $  1 5.  Other 
high  flyers  crashed  into  the  basement  as 
well  Moreover,  even  at  the  new,  low  prices 
there  were  few  buyers.  Soon  certain  half 
dollars  were  being  peddled  below  their 
official  issue  prices.  Rev.  Elias  Rasmussen, 
Tatham  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  B.  Max 
Mehl,  Stack’s,  and  others  with  quantities  of 
commemoratives  on  hand  licked  their 
wounds. 

By  December  1940  the  commemorative 
market  had  been  in  the  doldrums  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  large  unsold  quantities  of 
certain  earlier  issues  such  as  the  1 936  York, 
Albany,  and  Robinson  half  dollars  (to  men¬ 
tion  just  three)  could  not  find  retail  buyers 
at  any  level.  In  the  early  1940s  dealer  Abe 
Kosoff  was  given  the  opportunity  to  buy 
over  7,000  undistributed  Albany  half  dol¬ 
lars  for  just  $50  over  face  value  for  the  lot, 
but  he  couldn  ’t  find  a  single  soul  interested. 

Collectors  were  still  happily  collecting, 
and  Wayte  Raymond’s  “National”  line  of 
cardboard  holders  with  celluloid  slides  was 
just  as  popular  as  ever.  The  only  problem 
was  that  the  typical  numismatist  wanted 
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just  one  Albany— or  Norfolk,  or  New  Roch¬ 
elle,  or  Delaware,  or  Roanoke— half  dollar, 
and  not  a  pile  of  them.  While  commemora- 
tives  were  taking  their  lumps  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  other  numismatic  series  such  as 
Indian  and  Lincoln  cents,  Liberty  and  Buf¬ 
falo  nickels,  Standing  Liberty  quarters,  and 
Liberty  Walking  half  dollars  were  rising  in 
value  and  were  now  selling  for  prices  far 
above  the  levels  of  1935  and  1936.  Com¬ 
memorative  coins  were  marching  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  drummer  in  the  market  cycle. 

In  the  meantime  the  market  for  new 
commemoratives  had  completely  fizzled. 
In  1939  Congress  put  an  end  to  their  issu¬ 
ance,  reacting  to  complaints  received  con¬ 
cerning  the  abuses  of  selling  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  for  private  profit. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1941  1945 

Good  news:  The  slump  in  the  commem¬ 
orative  market  was  over,  or  would  be  soon. 
The  market  in  early  1941  saw  an  increasing 
number  of  new  collectors  enter  the  fold, 
many  of  them  drawn  by  the  “  penny  boards ,  ” 
which  the  Whitman  Publishing  Company 
and  others  had  been  selling  since  the  late 
1930s  and  which  made  it  easily  possible  to 
assemble  a  run  of  dates  and  mintmarks  of 
Lincoln  cents  and  other  series  from  pocket 
change.  Seeking  other  areas  of  interest, 
many  of  these  new  collectors  started  buy¬ 
ing  commemoratives. 

Market  prices  were  low  in  1940,  and  by 
early  1941  it  seemed  evident  that  they 
were  not  going  to  go  lower.  In  fact,  prices 
had  been  relatively  stable,  even  if  at  a  low 
level,  for  a  year  or  two.  Few  worried  that 
additional  losses  were  in  the  forecast.  Cau¬ 
tiously  at  first  dealers  began  adding  to  their 
stocks.  In  Europe  and  in  Asia  the  seeds  of 
war  sprouted,  Germany  and  Japan  were  on 


their  way  to  dividing  up  the  globe,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  of  great  concern  in  the 
United  States.  War,  which  seemed  certain 
to  touch  our  own  lives,  typically  brought 
monetary  inflation  and  with  it  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  hard  goods.  Now  dealers  felt  safe 
in  buying  a  few  extra  commemoratives  for 
stock  or  even  investing  in  a  few  dozen  of 
this  issue  or  that. 

Interest  in  commemoratives  began  to 
reawaken.  Abe  Kosoff,  an  astute  observer 
of  the  numismatic  scene,  later  stated  that 
spring  1943  was  the  end  of  the  old  order 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new.  By  then  the 
December  7,  1941  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
by  Japan  was  history,  and  America  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  greatest  conflict  the 
world  had  ever  known.  Rationing  was  in 
effect  in  America,  and  numerous  consumer 
goods  were  not  available  in  quantity  for 
any  price.  Coins,  stamps,  items  wrought  in 
gold,  art,  and  other  collectibles  seemed  to 
be  good  buys  and  a  worthwhile  place  to 
spend  money  in  a  time  when  those  who 
could  afford  it  could  not  buy  new  Fords, 
Buicks,  or  Cadillacs,  for  consumer  goods 
factories  were  busy  turning  out  parts  for 
tanks,  Liberty  ships,  and  airplanes.  One 
former  brassiere  factory  had  its  hands  full 
making  engine  covers  for  B- 17  bombers. 
The  Depression  of  the  1930s,  now  often 
spelled  with  a  capital  D,  was  history.  Just 
about  everyone  who  wanted  to  be  was 
either  employed  stateside  on  the  home 
front  or  was  serving  overseas  in  the  armed 
forces.  Prosperity  was  the  word  of  the  day, 
but  it  was  hard  to  spend  money  on  regular 
consumer  goods. 

In  coins  nothing  makes  prices  rise  faster 
than  the  feeling  that  prices  will  rise.  Perhaps 
more  so  than  in  any  other  area  of  human 
endeavor,  predictions  in  the  field  of  invest¬ 
ment  are  often  self-fulfilling.  If  enough 
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people  hope,  think,  expect,  and  say  that 
commemorative  coins  will  rise  in  price, 
then  commemoratives  will  rise  in  price, 
and  rise  in  price  commemoratives  did.  In 
1943  S.J.  Kabealo  wrote:1  “U.S.  Commem¬ 
oratives:  This  popular  series  is  growing  in 
demand  more  than  ever  before.  Many  new 
records  have  been  set  on  a  number  of  coins 
in  this  series  in  recent  sales.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  it  is  the  most  interesting  of 
any  series  in  the  American  coinage,  offer¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  designs  that  attract  all 
classes.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  in  American 
history.” 

By  December  1943  the  war  had  been 
over  for  five  months,  enthusiasm  and 
prosperity  were  bywords  across  the  land, 
and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  wellness, 
even  though  some  worried  that  the  post¬ 
war  economy  might  relapse  soon.  The 
commemorative  market  was  extremely 
strong,  as  were  other  areas  of  numismatics, 
and  by  the  end  of  1945  the  prices  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins  were  not  only  testing 
the  high  levels  reached  in  the  market  peak 
of  1936  but  in  some  instances  were  ex¬ 
ceeding  them.  For  example,  a  1900 
Lafayette  silver  dollar,  which  had  ascended 
to  $5  in  the  summer  of  1936,  was  hard  to 
find  even  at  the  new  high  price  of  $  1 2  in 
December  1945. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
in  1946-1950 

The  coin  market  raced  onward  in  1946 
and  1947.  Excitement  was  everywhere. 
For  the  first  time  since  1939,  new  com¬ 
memorative  coins  were  being  made:  a  1946 
half  dollar  to  celebrate  Iowa’s  centennial 
of  statehood  and  the  start  of  a  tedious 
series  honoring  the  life  of  black  educator 
Booker  T.  Washington  (whose  personal 
accomplishments  were  great  but  whose 


memorial  coins  weren’t).  However,  these 
new  commemoratives  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  enthusiasm  prevalent  in  numis¬ 
matics.  Instead  the  excitement  was  caused 
by  a  combination  of  many  new  faces  in  the 
rare  coin  field,  rising  prices  (which  always 
stimulate  activity),  and  a  general  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  interest  for  doing  pleasurable 
things  in  one’s  spare  time.  Now  that  the 
war  was  over,  there  was  time  for  hobbies. 

Prices  continued  to  increase  until  about 
1948,  when  the  market  paused  to  catch  its 
breath.  After  all,  it  had  been  climbing  ever 
since  early  1943-  Another  slump  occurred. 
The  1 948- 1 949  years  were  grim ,  and  prices 
fell  in  many  areas  of  numismatics.  Dealers 
and  investors  had  a  tough  time. 

In  the  meantime  interest  increased  in 
the  subject  of  coin  grading,  and  many 
renewed  the  call  that  there  should  be  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  upon  rules  for  all  to  play  by— 
a  set  of  uniform  grading  standards.  The 
idea  was  hardly  new,  and,  in  fact,  it  had 
been  proposed  in  print  shortly  after  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  was 
founded  in  1891.  However,  now  it  was 
coming  to  the  forefront.  In  1949  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Sheldon’s  market  formula  system 
for  large  cents  of  the  1793-1814  era  was 
published  in  a  book  titled  Early  American 
Cents.  This  innovative  idea  involved  as¬ 
signing  a  grade  to  a  coin  from  Basal  State- 1 
(a  coin  worn  nearly  smooth)  to  Mint  State- 
70  (an  absolutely  perfect  coin).  Coins  in 
the  Uncirculated  range  were  given  desig¬ 
nations  of  MS-60  (minimum  Uncirculated), 
MS-65  (a  middle-range  Uncirculated  coin), 
and,  as  noted,  MS-70  (a  perfect  coin).  In 
practice  there  were  no  perfect  MS-70  large 
cents  in  existence,  so  surviving  Uncir- 

1  In  the  listing  for  his  40th  Coin  Sale  (mail  bid  sale),  October  20,  1943. 
Kabealo,  then  located  at  2304  North  High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  later  moved 
to  California,  where  he  was  an  active  dealer  for  many  years. 
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culated  coins  were  graded  either  MS-60 
or  MS-65. 

Sheldon’s  market  formula  involved  mul¬ 
tiplying  the  numerical  grade  of  a  coin,  such 
as  MS-60,  by  the  “basal  value”  of  a  given 
coin  variety,  such  as  $5,  to  determine  its 
market  value,  which  in  this  instance  would 
be  $5  x  60  or  $300.  A  coin  in  the  same 
grade  but  with  a  different  basal  value,  such 
as  $  1 ,  would  be  worth  $  1  x  60  or  $60.  The 
pricing  system  for  large  cents  worked  well 
for  the  next  four  years,  until  1953,  by 
which  time  Mint  State  large  cents  started 
selling  for  very  high  premiums  in  relation 
to  lower  grades  such  as  VF-30  and  EF-40, 
and  the  Sheldon  formula  became  irrelevant. 
Perhaps  it  should  have  been  discarded,  but 
it  wasn’t.  I  mention  it  here,  for  years  later 
the  Sheldon  grading  system  (but  not  the 
pricing  formula)  was  extended  by  other 
people  to  include  commemorative  coins. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1951-1955 

The  market  lassitude  of  the  late  1940s 
ended  by  December  1950.  In  the  early 
1950s  interest  in  numismatics  was  grow¬ 
ing  and  prices  were  heading  upward  once 
again.  Proof  sets  of  regular  coins  (from  the 
cent  to  the  half  dollar)  were  made  in  1950 
for  the  first  time  since  wartime  exigencies 
had  forced  their  discontinuation  in  1942. 
Proof  sets  became  a  popular  investment 
and  speculation,  and  by  1952  those  who 
had  bought  Proof  sets  in  1950  could  show 
a  nice  profit. 

Investment  interest  in  coins,  at  first  cen¬ 
tered  on  Proof  sets,  soon  expanded  to 
include  bank-wrapped  rolls  of  Uncirculated 
regular-issue  coins  and  to  commemora- 
tives.  Investors  didn’t  know  much  about 
worn  coins,  and,  although  an  Extremely 


Fine  1793  large  cent  might  be  the  object  of 
intense  desire  by  the  typical  dedicated 
numismatist,  the  average  investor  wanted 
“new”  coins.  In  particular,  the  low-mint¬ 
age  1950-D  Jefferson  nickel  led  the  way.  A 
roll  of  40  1950-D  coins  worth  face  value  of 
$2  at  the  time  of  issue  was  selling  for  $6  in 
1951,  and  that  was  just  the  beginning  of  a 
price  rise  that  would  cross  the  $  1 ,200  per 
roll  mark  by  the  height  of  the  market  in 
1964.  Thus  Uncirculated  and  Proof  coins 
went  by  the  thousands  into  the  channels  of 
coin  investment.  People  who  didn’t  know 
the  difference  between  a  coin  and  a  man¬ 
hole  cover  (and  who  weren’t  the  slightest 
bit  interested  in  becoming  numismatists) 
shoved  their  way  into  the  market  and  be¬ 
came  prime  buyers. 

Prices  of  commemoratives  (and  other 
coins)  rose,  and  by  December  1955  the 
levels  of  1 950  seemed  to  be  absurdly  cheap. 
Attracted  by  ever-escalating  coin  valuations, 
more  people  became  attracted  to  the  field, 
either  as  a  hobby  or  as  an  investment,  or,  as 
often  happened,  a  combination  of  both. 
Investment  begat  more  investment,  the 
old  self-fulfilling  prophecy  idea. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1956-1960 

The  years  from  1956  through  1959  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  pattern.  Coins  were  bought 
and  sold,  conventions  were  attended  by 
dedicated  collectors  and  dealers,  and  each 
month  sellers  listed  their  commemorative 
coins  and  other  inventory  for  sale  in  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook,  Numismatic 
News,  and  The  Numismatist.  Without 
anyone  being  fully  aware  of  it  at  the  time, 
the  traditional  coin  market— the  one  that 
had  been  in  effect  ever  since  numismatics 
became  popular  in  the  1 9th  century— ended 
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in  1959,  and  in  I960  the  modem  market 
began. 

In  I960  the  leisurely  pace  of  the  hobby 
changed.  Early  in  the  year  collectors  dis¬ 
covered  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  some 
Lincoln  cents  were  made  with  small  nu¬ 
merals  in  the  date  and  that  these  were 
considerably  rarer  than  those  with  large 
numerals.  In  the  scramble  to  locate  I960 
Small  Date  cents  the  price  rose  to  the  point 
at  which  a  $50  face  value  bag  of  such  cents 
was  worth  $12,000,  a  sum  equal  to  about 
twice  the  price  of  a  new  Cadillac.  Time 
magazine  ran  a  feature  story  on  several 
lucky  people  who  suddenly  found  them¬ 
selves  rich,  and  nationwide  television  net¬ 
works  and  newspapers  carried  their  own 
versions  of  this  modem  day  gold  rush. 
Here  was  a  fortune  anyone  could  claim,  for 
everyone  from  grade  school  kids  to  grand¬ 
pas  knew  what  Lincoln  cents  looked  like 
and  hoped  to  find  some  of  the  rare  ones. 

If  I960  Small  Date  cents  were  rare  and 
valuable,  there  must  be  other  coins  out 
there  with  similar  values,  people  reasoned, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  treasure 
seekers  climbed  on  the  numismatic  band¬ 
wagon.  Local  coin  clubs,  which  were  do¬ 
ing  well  to  have  a  couple  dozen  people 
attend  their  meetings,  now  found  so  many 
new  faces  that  they  had  to  move  into  larger 
quarters. 

All  of  this  might  have  faded  into  obscu¬ 
rity  as  just  another  American  fad  had  not 
something  else  happened.  In  Sidney,  Ohio, 
J.  Oliver  Amos,  who  owned  the  Sidney 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company  and  who 
on  contract  printed  Linn ’s  Stamp  Weekly, 
a  tabloid  newspaper  about  the  stamp 
hobby,  decided  to  diversify  and  print  his 
own  hobby  publication.  Staff  meetings 
were  held  to  find  a  subject  for  a  new 
nationwide  paper,  and  after  due  consider¬ 


ation  the  choice  was  narrowed  down  to 
antiques,  bowling,  and  coins.  Coin  World 
was  the  result,  the  first  numismatic  peri¬ 
odical  to  be  published  on  a  weekly  basis. 
AsJ.  Oliver  Amos  wasn’t  a  numismatist,  he 
enlisted  Dayton  dealer  James  Kelly  as  an 
advisor  (Kelly  created  the  “Trends”  col¬ 
umn  of  market  prices  for  the  paper)  and 
veteran  collector  D.  Wayne  Johnson  as 
editor.  Over  a  period  of  time  other  numis¬ 
matists  joined  the  staff. 

Now  prices  and  other  market  informa¬ 
tion  were  available  on  a  weekly  basis.  In¬ 
vestment  interest  in  coins  increased,  and, 
while  I960  Small  Date  cents  soon  faded, 
the  slack  was  picked  up  by  other  series 
including  Proof  sets,  bank-wrapped 
Uncirculated  rolls,  and  commemoratives— 
the  same  categories  which  had  spurred 
investment  interest  earlier,  but  not  to  the 
extent  now  seen.  By  the  time  that  Decem¬ 
ber  31,1 960  was  crossed  off  the  calendar 
the  modem  coin  market  was  in  full  force. 
Investment-oriented  dealers  and  invest¬ 
ment  advisors  were  plentiful,  and  well 
over  100,000  people  subscribed  to  hobby 
publications. 

Prices  rose  in  just  about  every  numis¬ 
matic  area.  In  the  commemorative  field 
typical  varieties  escalated  from  50%  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  percent  over  the  prices  of 
just  five  years  earlier.  Recognized  as  the 
key  issue  in  the  commemorative  half  dollar 
series,  the  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicenten- 
nial,  which  had  been  issued  at  $2  in  1928 
and  which  had  climbed  in  value  to  $95  by 
the  end  of  1955,  now  at  the  close  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  1960  was  priced  at  $480  if  you 
could  find  one. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1961-1965 

The  market  for  commemoratives  and 
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other  coins  continued  to  be  fueled  by  in¬ 
vestment  interest,  and  soon  a  nationwide 
network  of  Teletype  exchanges  was  set 
up.  While  Coin  World  provided  prices 
weekly  and  Numismatic  News  decided  to 
publish  every  week  as  well,  the  Teletype 
gave  instant  prices.  A  dealer  in  Chicago 
could  type  out  a  message,  and  the  letters 
would  appear  instantly  one  by  one  on 
paper  spewing  forth  from  machines  in 
Philadelphia,  Miami,  Kansas  City,  and  Los 
Angeles.  At  one  time  even  the  somewhat 
conservative  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild  had  its  own  private  Teletype  net¬ 
work. 

The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter,  a  weekly 
quotation  sheet  listing  “bid”  and  “ask” 
prices  for  popular  coin  series,  was  launched 
in  1963,  by  which  time  investment  interest 
was  at  a  fever  pitch.  Limited  partnerships, 
investment  groups,  and  other  consortiums 
were  in  operation  including  one  formed  by 
a  group  of  physicians  in  Houston  (known 
as  PACE),  which  announced  that  it  had  an 
unlimited  amount  of  money  available  and 
could  buy  an  infinite  amount  of  rolls,  Proof 
sets,  and  other  investment  items— a  chal¬ 
lenge  not  taken  lightly  by  an  Indiana  group 
which  boasted  that  it  too  could  buy  every¬ 
thing  in  sight. 

Numismatics,  formerly  a  relatively  quiet 
hobby  that  attracted  dedicated  followers, 
had  become  a  nationally  recognized  in¬ 
vestment  medium.  Hobbyists  were  not 
overlooked,  and,  while  investors  were  in¬ 
vesting,  collectors  were  collecting.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  coin  shops  opened  across  the 
land,  and  it  became  increasingly  easy  to 
buy,  sell,  or  just  learn  about  coins.  A  Guide 
Book  of  U.S.  Coins,  issued  yearly  since  1946 
by  the  Whitman  Publishing  Company, 
achieved  record  sales,  and  texts  on  special¬ 


ized  series  from  large  cents  to  silver  dollars 
also  did  well. 

Commemorative  coins  continued  to  at¬ 
tract  a  large  following.  Forgotten  were  the 
scandals  of  the  1 930s,  and  the  typical  buyer 
knew  only  that  a  given  commemorative 
half  dollar  had  a  certain  mintage  or  distri¬ 
bution  quantity  and  a  certain  market  price. 
The  most  popular  way  to  collect  was  by 
building  a  type  set  of  one  each  of  the  48 
different  major  half  dollar  designs  produced 
during  the  1892-1954  period,  which  with 
the  addition  of  the  1893  Isabella  quarter 
and  1900  Lafayette  dollar  came  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  50  pieces.  Relatively  few  opted  to 
collect  by  mintmarks  and  other  varieties;  a 
complete  collection  of  such  amounted  to 
144  coins.  Gold  commemoratives  were 
not  as  popular  because  of  their  higher  cost, 
but  still  there  was  a  ready  market  for  them. 

The  old-style  “National”  albums  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Wayte  Raymond  and  related  al¬ 
bums  made  by  Meghrig  were  being  re¬ 
placed  in  the  market  by  the  Library  of 
Coins  albums  made  by  the  Coin  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Institute,  the  Whitman  “Bookshelf’ 
albums,  and,  in  particular,  lucite  holders 
made  by  Capital  Plastics  and  other  firms. 

In  December  1965  many  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  were  selling  for  multiples  of 
their  I960  prices.  However,  all  was  not 
well,  and  the  crystal  ball  portended  a  cloudy 
future.  By  the  end  of  1965  the  market  had 
the  hiccups,  then  it  developed  a  serious 
case  of  pneumonia,  and  all  was  set  for 
another  slump  period.  Time  was  needed  to 
absorb  the  rapid  price  increases  of  the 
early  1960s.  Investors,  being  a  fickle  lot 
without  a  basic  numismatic  interest  to  sus¬ 
tain  their  enthusiasm,  began  to  cash  in, 
only  to  find  that  there  were  not  many  new 
investors  to  take  up  the  slack. 
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The  Commemorative  Market 
1966-1970 

Following  the  trend  of  late  1965,  prices 
of  commemorative  and  other  coins 
dropped  during  1966  and  1967.  Many  deal¬ 
ers  closed  up  shop,  and  numerous  collec¬ 
tors  and  investors  sold  out  and  took  their 
losses  (or  their  profits  if  they  had  bought 
their  coins  in  the  very  early  1960s  or  be¬ 
fore). 

Not  much  went  on  in  the  commemora¬ 
tive  market  in  the  late  1960s,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  period  some  prices  were  lower 
than  they  had  been  in  1965,  and  some 
were  higher.  During  this  five-year  interval 
the  commemorative  market  was  stable. 
There  was  relatively  little  investment  inter¬ 
est,  for  it  is  virtually  an  iron-clad  rule  that 
investors  like  to  pay  high  prices,  not  low 
ones,  and  they  prefer  to  buy  when  a  mar¬ 
ket  is  rising  or  at  the  top.  A  team  of  wild 
horses  cannot  drag  the  typical  investor  to 
the  market  to  buy  commemoratives  or 
other  coins  when  the  market  is  in  a  slump. 
Accordingly,  most  advantageous  purchases 
were  made  by  collectors,  who  continued 
to  be  the  underlying  strength  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  By  December  1970  the  price  structure 
of  commemoratives  was  gaining  in 
strength,  but  still  there  were  many  coins 
that  cost  no  more  than  they  had  five  years 
earlier  in  December  1965. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1971-1975 

In  the  early  1970s  there  was  a  renewed 
interest  in  commemoratives  and  other  coins 
as  an  investment.  All  was  set  for  another 
boom.  In  particular,  prices  of  gold  coins 
rose  sharply,  only  to  peak  in  1 973  and  then 
fall  back  in  a  slump  which  was  to  last 
through  about  1976. 


The  market  was  kinder  to  commemora¬ 
tive  coins,  and  throughout  the  five-year 
period  from  January  1971  to  December 
1975,  prices  rose  sharply.  By  the  end  of  the 
span  many  issues  had  multiplied  in  price. 
As  prices  escalated,  the  market  became 
very  competitive.  At  the  same  time  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  firms  entered  the  market  with 
aggressive,  high-pressure  merchandising 
and  telemarketing  techniques.  Investment 
journals,  airline  magazines,  and  other  peri¬ 
odicals  reaching  wealthy  readers  were 
crammed  with  advertisements  by  newly- 
formed  rare  coin  companies  with  impor¬ 
tant-sounding  names.  Many  different  ad¬ 
jectives  were  applied  to  coins  in  an  effort 
to  promote  sales  volume.  “Choice”  and 
“gem”— terms  which  had  been  used  occa¬ 
sionally  in  numismatics  earlier  to  signify 
particularly  “nice”  coins— were  often  seen, 
as  was  a  proliferation  of  other  designations 
such  as  “super  gem,”  “wonder  coin,”  etc., 
none  of  which  had  any  consistent  mean¬ 
ing.  One  seller’s  “gem”  could  upon  close 
inspection  be  another’s  “slider”  (a  term  for 
a  coin  showing  friction  on  the  higher  parts). 

The  decade  of  the  1970s  also  saw  the 
application  of  numerical  grading  to  com¬ 
memoratives.  As  noted  earlier,  in  1949  Dr. 
William  H.  Sheldon  had  developed  a  nu¬ 
merical  system  of  grading  in  connection 
with  a  formula  to  determine  the  market 
prices  of  large  cents.  By  the  1970s  Sheldon’s 
market  pricing  system  had  been  discarded 
as  a  failure,  but  his  grading  numbers  from 
1  (or  Basal  State)  to  70  (MS-70,  a  theoreti¬ 
cally  perfect  coin)  lived  on.  As  the  use  of 
numbers  in  grading  lent  an  air  of  precision 
to  a  highly  subjective  area  and  as  investors 
(in  particular)  liked  the  assurance  that  a 
coin  in  Extremely  Fine-40,  or  About 
Uncirculated-50,  or  Mint  State-60,  etc., 
seemed  to  be  precisely  or  scientifically 
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graded,  the  Sheldon  system  was  extended 
over  a  period  of  time  by  dealers  and  collec¬ 
tors  to  include  nearly  all  other  series.  Now 
we  had  Morgan  silver  dollars,  for  example, 
bearing  grades  such  as  MS-60  and  MS-65,  a 
use  which  Dr.  Sheldon  neither  intended 
nor  envisioned  when  he  dreamed  up  the 
numbers  in  1949. 

During  the  1970s  a  number  of  interme¬ 
diate  Mint  State  grades  were  created  to 
supplement  Sheldon’ s  three  numbers:  MS- 
60,  MS-65,  and  MS-70.  Innovative  sellers 
added  MS-63  and  MS-67,  then  MS-61,  MS- 
62,  etc.,  until  all  numbers  had  been  used 
from  MS-60  to  MS-70,  a  total  of  1 1  grades  in 
all.1  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  some 
added  +  or  -  marks  to  the  numbers  to  create 
grades  such  as  MS-65+,  or  even  MS-65++!  At 
the  same  time  there  arose  a  new  breed  of 
person  in  the  rare  coin  field.  Taking  his 
place  right  alongside  of  the  numismatic 
investment  advisor  (a  category  now  com¬ 
prising  hundreds  of  individuals)  was  the 
grading  expert.  Such  an  expert  was  said  to 
be  extremely  brilliant  and  to  know  more 
about  grading  than  anyone  else,  or  nearly 
anyone  else  (except  other  grading  experts), 
and  was  said  to  be  able  to  sweep  through 
a  convention  and  snatch  bargains  from  old- 
fashioned  dealers  and  collectors  who  pre¬ 
sumably  didn  ’  t  know  (or  didn  ’  t  care  about) 
the  difference  between  MS-62  and  MS-63. 
Investment  advisors  and  grading  experts 
were  lionized  as  they  pointed  the  way  to 
untold  riches.  Collectors  were  left  by  the 
wayside.  No  one  wrote  much  about  them. 

Despite  all  of  the  grading  confusion  and 
despite  the  proliferation  of  advertising  and 
investment  claims,  the  market  for  com¬ 
memorative  coins  was  very  strong  in  the 
early  1 970s  and  more  than  made  up  for  any 
losses  incurred  during  the  slump  of  1 966- 
1 967.  Commemoratives  weathered  a  small 


market  setback  in  1974  and  by  December 
1975  were  at  a  high  level  never  before 
seen.  Commemoratives  were  eagerly 
sought  by  collectors  and  investors,  and 
enthusiasm  prevailed. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1976-1980 

The  market  built  its  strength  in  1976.  By 
1977  a  new  boom  in  coin  investment  was 
underway  full  speed  ahead.  Apart  from 
seemingly  endless  debates  on  grading  ter¬ 
minology  and  practices  and  a  growing 
awareness  of  sophisticated  counterfeits 
(including  commemoratives)  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  it  was  a  era  of  good  feeling  for  every¬ 
one.  Collectors  and  investors  saw  their 
holdings  increase  in  value,  and  most  deal¬ 
ers  were  doing  a  land-office  business. 

In  1977  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  produced  a  book,  Official 
Grading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins,  edited 
by  Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  the  present  writer,  largely  utilizing 
information  collected  by  long-time  dealer 
Abe  Kosoff.  In  the  Uncirculated  range  the 
divisions  of  MS-60,  MS-65,  and  MS-70  were 
given.  Subsequently,  the  ANA  Board  of 
Governors  voted  to  include  the  interme¬ 
diate  grades  of  MS-63  and  MS-67  as  well  and 
by  the  third  edition  of  the  book  to  include 
all  11  numbers  from  MS-60  to  MS-70  in¬ 
clusive.  Before  this  very  little  had  appeared 
in  print  concerning  the  grading  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins,  and  even  the  ANA  book 
did  not  have  very  much.  “AU  or  BU,”  a 
series  of  articles  published  in  The  Numis¬ 
matist  in  the  1960s,  had  identified  points 
of  wear  on  commemoratives,  and  this  for¬ 
mat  was  followed  by  the  ANA  guide  and 

1  These  additional  numbers  were  created  and  used  by  certain  dealers.  The 
American  Numismatic  Association,  which  published  grading  standards  in 
1 977,  used  only  the  basic  M*v60,  MS4SS,  and  MS-70  categories,  until  the  1 980s, 
when  the  ANA  also  utilized  1 1  numbers. 
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later  by  The  Comprehensive  Encyclopedia 
of  U.S.  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative 
Coins  (1981). 1 

In  1978  and  1979  the  coin  market  (in¬ 
cluding  the  area  of  commemoratives)  was 
in  a  wild  frenzy,  driven  by  inflation,  dra¬ 
matic  rises  in  the  price  of  silver  and  gold 
bullion,  and  investment  promotion.  Any¬ 
thing  shiny  and  round  was  was  considered 
by  many  to  be  a  “good  investment,”  and 
nearly  all  coins  multiplied  in  value,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  were  in  Uncirculated  or  Proof 
preservation.  Commemorative  coins  shared 
in  the  boom,  for  nearly  all  were  indeed 
Uncirculated,  the  prices  could  be  followed 
weekly  in  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter,  and 
the  mintages  of  most  issues  were  entic¬ 
ingly  low  to  the  prospective  investor. 
People  who  never  bought  commemora¬ 
tives  before  were  now  taking  substantial 
market  positions,  buying  a  dozen  or  two  of 
this  issue  or  that  in  an  effort  to  control  the 
market  or  at  least  share  in  what  was  sure  to 
be  a  spectacular  price  rise. 

Old-time  collectors  and  dealers  scratched 
their  heads  in  amazement  as  an 
Uncirculated  1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar 
went  from  $650  in  1975  to  over  $8,000  by 
1 980 ,  a  common  1 936  Bridgeport  half  dollar 
soared  from  about  $80  to  around  $350,  and 
a  1 9 1 5-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  quarter  eagle 
zoomed  from  about  $  1 ,300  up  to  $  1 2,500! 
The  market  fed  upon  itself,  prophecies  of 
price  increases  once  again  became  self 
fulfilling,  and  yesterday  s  record  price  be 
came  tomorrow  s  bargain.  There  was  no 
end  in  sight.  There  was  an  end,  however, 
and  it  occurred  at  the  Central  States  Numis¬ 
matic  Society’s  convention  in  April  1980 

Writing  in  The  Monthly  Summary 2 
David  Hall,  a  dealer  and  experienced  ob¬ 
server  of  the  numismatic  scene,  told  what 
happened:  “At  that  show  the  four-year  bull 


coin  market  literally  ‘stopped  on  a  dime.’ 
In  retrospect,  undoubtedly  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  the  sudden  slowdown. 
Dealers  had  become  very  sloppy  with  their 
purchase  policies  and  many  dealers  were 
financially  overextended.  Bullion  prices 
were  crashing.  Interest  rates  had  soared  to 
20%.  And  those  huge  Garrett  Sale  payments 
were  due  on  April  18th.3  In  looking  back, 
it’s  also  evident  that  there  were  rumblings 
of  a  market  slowdown,  subtle  hints  if  you 
will,  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  Central 
States  show.  However,  no  one  expected  it 
to  happen  when  it  did,  and  every  dealer  I 
know  was  stunned  at  how  incredibly  sud¬ 
den  and  incredibly  hard  the  brakes  came 
on.  If  you  weren’t  there,  it  may  be  hard  to 
comprehend,  but  I  was  there  and  believe 
me  on  April  17th  it  was  business  as  usual 
and  on  April  18th  no  one  would  even  look 
at  coins!” 

Thus  the  slump  began.  Coins  fell  dra¬ 
matically  in  value  from  highs  they  had 
achieved  during  the  bull  market  of  1979 
and  early  1980.  To  maintain  consistency, 
the  1 980  prices  shown  in  the  present  book 
are  closing  or  December  1 980  prices,  which 
are  lower  than  the  prices  of  early  April 
1980.  Still  they  are  far  higher  than  the 
closing  prices  at  the  end  of  the  previous 
five-year  period,  December  1975.  Anyone 
buying  a  group  of  commemoratives  in  1 975 
and  selling  them  in  1980,  even  in  Decem¬ 
ber  after  the  market  break,  realized  a  tre¬ 
mendous  profit.  The  reader  is  referred  to 

^  To  the  present  time  (in  the  1990s)  no  one  has  ever  written  a  book  giving 
detailed  formulas  for  determining  the  grades  of  worn  commemorative  coins  or 
specifically  detailing  criteria  (except  for  the  first  points  of  wear)  for  grading 
commemoratives  today  in  the  categories  of  MS-60.  MS-61 ,  MS-62,  etc.  Instead, 
such  grading  is  done  by  “experience."  However,  Ray  Mercer  has  provided 
much  valuable  information  on  the  general  subject  of  grading  in  The  Com¬ 
memorative  Trail  and  his  work ,  A  Buyer's  Guide  to  the  Grading  and  Minting 
Characteristics  of  United  States  Commemorative  Coins. 

^  January  1981  issue,  in  a  review  of  events  of  the  preceding  year,  1980.  The 
Monthly  Summary  is  published  by  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter 

3  Dealers  had  purchased  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  coins  at  the  auction  sale 
of  the  Garrett  Collection  a  month  earlier. 
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back  issues  of  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter 
for  market  prices  in  the  first  few  months  of 
1980. 

The  Commemorative  Market 
1981-1985 

In  1981  a  bright  star  appeared  in  the 
firmament  of  numismatic  literature,  The 
Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  Commemorative  Sil¬ 
ver  &  Gold  Coins,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and 
Walter  H.  Breen.  The  authors  distilled  a  lot 
of  information  between  the  covers  of  the 
book,  and  for  the  first  time  a  single  volume 
on  commemoratives  had  in-depth  discus¬ 
sions  of  some  of  the  less  well-known  as¬ 
pects  of  the  field  such  as  the  types  of 
holders  and  folders  in  which  commemora¬ 
tives  were  first  distributed,  die  characteris¬ 
tics  of  limited-edition  Proofs,  and  telltale 
features  of  counterfeits— all  included  to¬ 
gether  with  a  lot  of  basic  information  on 
commemoratives  in  general.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies  were  sold,  and  eventually 
the  book  went  out  of  print.  (With  a  new 
appendix  by  Walter  H.  Breen,  who  updated 
the  work  with  information  on  commemo¬ 
rative  issues  of  the  1980s,  the  book  was 
reprinted  in  1990.) 

The  market  continued  to  drift  downward 
in  1981,  touching  bottom  in  1982-1983, 
continuing  until  early  1984. 1  At  the  time, 
certain  dealers  in  the  investment  sector 
sought  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  mar¬ 
ket  strength  by  placing  strong  “bid”  prices 
on  the  Teletype  trading  system,  listing  what 
they  would  pay  for  MS-65  commemora¬ 
tives  (and  other  coins).  Cash  was  in  short 
supply,  and  these  same  dealers  became 
very  “picky  ”  about  quality.  A  coin  had  to  be 
a  “very  special”  MS-65,  or  else  it  was  sent 
back.  In  one  instance  a  dealer  who  ag¬ 
gressively  placed  high  “bid”  prices  for  Ar¬ 
kansas  half  dollars  was  asked  how  many 


coins  he  had  been  able  to  buy  at  his  prices. 
He  replied,  “None;  I  have  not  found  any 
Arkansas  half  dollars  which  meet  my 
standards  for  MS-65  quality.  ”  Over  a  period 
of  time  grading  underwent  a  transition. 
Dealers  continued  to  be  reluctant  to  honor 
the  “bid”  prices  listed  on  Teletype  trading 
circuits  (and  published  in  The  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter )  unless  a  particular  coin  was  a 
truly  outstanding  example. 

The  early  1980s  saw  the  first  new  com¬ 
memorative  issues  since  the  Carver- 
Washington  half  dollars  had  been  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1954.  To  observe  the  250th  an¬ 
niversary  of  George  Washington’s  birth, 
1982-dated  commemorative  half  dollars 
were  struck  at  the  Denver  and  San  Francisco 
mints.  The  distribution  program,  con¬ 
ducted  this  time  by  the  United  States  Mint 
itself,  was  a  great  success,  and  millions  of 
coins  were  sold.  This  set  the  pace  for  many 
other  new  commemoratives  to  be  issued 
during  the  rest  of  the  decade  of  the  1980s 
including  gold  commemoratives  first  issued 
in  1984. 

Events  of  1986 

After  a  while  a  representative  coin 
bought  and  sold  as  MS-65  in  the  early  1 980s 
became  a  lower  grade.  Early  in  1986  the 
ANA  Board  of  Governors  declared  that  a 
typical  coin  the  ANA  Grading  Service  offi¬ 
cially  certified  as  MS-65  earlier  was  now  in 
1986  graded  MS-63  or  lower  in  some  in¬ 
stances.2  Collectors,  dealers,  museums,  and 
others  downgraded  their  coins  accordingly. 
A  1 900  Lafayette  silver  dollar,  1 936  Bridge¬ 
port  half  dollar,  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific 

*  The  Coin  World  Market  Index  of  all  MS4S5  coins  (primarily  regular  issues, 
not  commemoratives),  charted  by  Keith  Zaner,  suggests  that  the  very  bottom 
of  the  market  was  achieved  in  January-Fcbruary  1984. 

2  The  ANA  Grading  Service  had  been  in  operation  since  the  late  1970s  and 
while  it  did  not  encapsulate  coins  yet,  it  provided  a  grading  opinion  printed  on 
a  certificate.  Most  collectors  and  dealers  looked  to  the  ANA  Grading  Service  for 
grading  leadership. 
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quarter  eagle,  or  just  about  any  Uncirculated 
coin  which  would  have  been  bought  and 
sold  as  MS-65  a  few  years  earlier,  was  now 
under  the  stricter  ANA  interpretations  likely 
to  be  MS-60  to  MS-63. 

In  1986  David  Hall  and  a  number  of 
associates  founded  the  Professional  Coin 
Grading  Service,  which  for  a  fee  would 
render  an  opinion  on  a  coin,  sonically  seal 
it  in  a  plastic  holder  (“slab”),  and  imprint 
its  numerical  grade  on  the  holder.  The 
new,  conservative  grading  interpretations 
were  used,  and  many  coins  certified  by 
PCGS  in  the  range  of  MS-60  to  MS-63  were 
coins  which  would  have  been  designated 
as  MS-65  in  the  marketplace  a  few  years 
earlier.  If  anything,  PCGS  standards  seemed 
in  many  instances  to  be  even  stricter  than 
the  newly  tightened  ANA  interpretations. 
This  wrought  great  changes  in  the  pricing 
structure  of  commemoratives  (and  other 
coins).  The  watershed  year  1986  signaled 
the  end  of  the  old  grading  interpretations 
and  the  beginning  of  new,  stricter  rules  all 
across  the  board.  It  was  not  (and  is  not) 
possible  to  compare  an  “MS-65”  listing 
printed  in  a  quotation  sheet,  advertise¬ 
ment,  or  anywhere  else  in  late  1986  with 
an  “MS-65”  listing  of  a  few  years  earlier. 
The  actual  grades  are  not  the  same. 

The  Market  From  1987 
to  Spring  1990 

Subsequently,  the  Numismatic  Guaranty 
Corporation  of  America,  ANACS,1  and 
other  encapsulation  services  were  formed, 
although  PCGS  retained  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  business. 

PCGS  and  other  services  used  the  ANA 
Grading  System,  modified  from  the  Sheldon 
system,  with  numbers  from  1  to  70  includ¬ 
ing  all  numbers  from  MS-60  to  MS-70  in  the 
Uncirculated  range.  The  only  information 


put  on  a  slab  was  the  numerical  grade,  and 
other  determinants  of  a  coin’s  value  were 
ignored.  These  overlooked  aspects  in¬ 
cluded  quality  of  strike,  appearance  of 
lustre,  brilliance  or  toning,  and  overall 
aesthetic  appeal.  A  coin  in  a  slab  (or  out¬ 
side  of  a  slab,  for  that  matter)  marked  “MS- 
65”  could  be  in  that  grade  from  a  technical 
or  numerical  viewpoint  but  could  be 
stained,  spotted,  or  otherwise  ugly,  and 
worth  considerably  less  than  an  MS-65 
which  was  sharply  struck,  was  lightly  toned 
in  an  attractive  manner  or  brilliant,  and  had 
superb  aesthetic  quality. 

In  recognition  of  this  some  sellers  desig¬ 
nated  coins  as  “low  end”  for  a  poor-ap¬ 
pearing  coin  to  “high  end”  or  “premium 
quality”  for  an  outstanding  piece,  a  practice 
discouraged  by  the  grading  services 
themselves,  for  they  wanted  to  maintain 
the  fiction  that  one  slabbed  MS-65  or  other 
numerically  graded  coin  was  absolutely 
identical  in  value  to  another  coin  bearing 
the  same  number.  There  was  (and  is)  no 
consistency  in  the  application  of  these 
unofficial  terms;  and,  what  one  seller  calls 
“low  end”  (usually  privately;  this  designa¬ 
tion  almost  never  appears  in  print),  another 
can  call  “premium  quality.”  I  was  told  that 
a  major  telemarketer  of  coins  informed  its 
employees  that  any  coin  could  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  “premium  quality”  if  that  would 
help  sell  it! 

The  advent  of  slabbed  coins  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  greater  ease  of  trading,  for  no  longer 
did  a  coin  dealer  have  to  know  anything 
about  how  to  grade;  all  he  had  to  do  was 
read  the  number  printed  on  the  slab,  look 
at  a  list  of  “bid”  and  “ask”  prices,  and, 
presto,  he  was  a  “professional  numisma- 

1  ANACS,  which  started  out  as  the  ANA  Grading  Service,  a  division  of  the 
ANA,  was  sold  to  Amos  Press,  Inc.  in  the  summer  of  1990,  and  later  operated 
independently  (with  no  connection  to  the  ANA),  although  it  was  still  known 
as  ANACS. 
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tist.”  Mike  Gumpel,  advertising  director 
for  COIN  age  magazine,  told  of  seeing  a 
freshly-created  dealer  who  knew  nothing 
about  coins  buy  and  sell  $50,000  worth  of 
slabbed  coins  at  a  convention,  using  an 
electronic  screen.  Now  stockbrokers,  fi¬ 
nancial  advisors,  and  anyone  else  could  be 
coin  dealers  and,  provided  they  kept  pay¬ 
ing  their  advertising  bills,  could  run  large 
and  flashy  notices  stating  that  they  were 
the  biggest,  most  important,  most  highly 
respected,  etc.,  firms  with  which  to  do 
business.  Fresh-faced  investors  coming  into 
the  coin  area  didn’t  know  the  difference, 
and  such  exploitative  sellers  raked  in  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars’  worth  of  sales  and  profits. 
In  the  meantime,  established  professional 
numismatists  were  scratching  their  heads 
in  amazement  at  what  was  happening  to 
the  traditional  marketplace. 

As  the  main  market  for  slabbed  coins, 
particularly  those  assigned  grades  of  MS- 
65,  Proof-65,  and  higher,  was  with  in¬ 
vestors,  and  as  the  typical  investor  didn’t 
know  one  coin  from  another,  many  com¬ 
mon  issues  increased  in  demand  and  rose 
sharply  in  price.  It  was  much  easier  for 
telemarketing  firms  to  buy  quantities  of 
plentiful  coins  than  elusive  ones,  so  their 
inventories  could  be  continually  refreshed 
without  much  effort.  The  editor  of  Nu¬ 
mismatic  News  was  prompted  to  com¬ 
ment  that  it  was  indeed  a  strange  market  in 
which  common  coins  were  in  greater  de¬ 
mand  than  rare  ones! 

At  the  same  time,  all  of  this  investment 
interest  affected  the  prices  of  rare  com- 
memoratives,  and  now  in  the  late  1980s 
there  was  a  strong  market  for  1938  P-D-S 
Texas  sets,  1938  and  1939  Oregon  Trail 
and  Arkansas  P-D-S  sets,  and  other  low- 
mintage  varieties,  which  had  previously 
attracted  just  limited  interest  from  collec¬ 


tors  (who  were  more  concerned  with 
forming  type  sets  rather  than  complete 
variety  collections).  In  essence  the  market 
of  1988,  1989,  and  early  1990  was  a  replay 
of  the  market  of  the  late  1970s  through 
April  1980  when  investors  ruled  the  roost. 

There  were  differences,  however,  with 
the  new  scenario.  As  noted,  slabbed  coins 
made  selling  easier,  for  no  longer  did  an 
investment  client  have  to  learn  about  grad¬ 
ing  or  be  concerned  if  a  coin  was  assigned 
the  proper  number.  Nor,  apparently,  was 
it  any  longer  necessary  to  do  business  with 
a  coin  dealer  in  order  to  purchase  effec¬ 
tively.  The  very  mention  of  PCGS,  NGC,  or 
some  other  grading  service  name  gave  them 
the  assurance  they  wanted.  Moreover, 
much  advertising  hype  was  given  to  a  new 
market:  trading  sight-unseen  in  coins.  Now, 
it  wasn’t  even  necessary  to  look  at  a  coin  in 
order  to  buy  or  sell  it,  and  just  as  Mike 
Gumpel  observed,  anyone  could  sell  coins; 
no  experience  was  necessary. 

Some  trading  rules  on  electronic  ex¬ 
changes  mandated  that  firms  posting  “bid” 
prices  must  honor  them  no  matter  what.  If 
a  coin  was  found  to  be  ugly,  stained,  etc., 
it  could  not  be  returned.  Investors  appar¬ 
ently  didn’t  care  what  a  coin  looked  like. 
Collectors  did  care,  but  they  formed  a 
minor  part  of  the  market  for  MS-65  coins. 
The  prices  were  simply  too  high  for  most 
savvy  numismatists  to  pay,  whether  they 
could  afford  them  or  not. 

In  1989  and  especially  in  early  1990 
there  was  much  ado  about  a  Messiah  who 
was  about  to  visit  the  rare  coin  field  and 
bestow  upon  it  the  gift  of  virtually  unlim¬ 
ited  money.  This  vast  influx  of  cash  would 
elevate  the  prices  of  all  “investment  qual¬ 
ity”  coins,  and  dealers  and  investors  would 
really  be  sitting  pretty.  The  Messiah  was 
“Wall  Street  money,”  as  it  was  termed. 
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Hundreds  of  millions  or  billions  of  dollars 
would  be  showering  down  upon  those 
fortunate  enough  to  own  coins. 

By  late  spring  1990  the  coin  investment 
market  was  all  set  to  make  a  killing.  The 
anticipated  profits  were  beyond  imagina¬ 
tion.  In  newsletters  and  advertisements 
there  were  plenty  of  helpful  suggestions  to 
guide  those  individuals  who  for  some  rea¬ 
son  had  been  shy  up  to  this  point  about 
investing.  Now  was  the  time  to  buy.  Prices 
were  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  levels  soon 
to  be  seen,  it  was  claimed. 

What  did  this  do  to  the  market  for  com¬ 
memorative  coins?  The  issues  of  “invest¬ 
ment  quality”  (a  term  heard  with  increas¬ 
ing  frequency;  to  be  of  this  standard  a  coin 
had  to  grade  MS-65  or  better)  became  priced 
not  only  out  of  sight,  but,  as  one  observer 
put  it,  “in  orbit.”  Collectors  rubbed  their 
eyes  in  amazement  and  kept  their  check¬ 
books  tightly  buttoned.  They  were  not 
going  to  buy  commemoratives  (or  any  other 
coins)  at  prices  widely  perceived  by  old- 
timers  to  be  ridiculous.  Quite  a  few  old- 
timers  were  smart  enough,  however,  to 
sell  their  commemoratives  (and  other 
coins)  to  the  new  crop  of  investment  buy¬ 
ers. 

Collectors  still  desired  to  collect,  and  to 
those  with  a  numismatic  interest  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  Uncirculated  commemorative  coins 
in  such  grades  as  MS-60  and  MS-63  (and 
even  MS-64)  were  in  many  instances  still 
reasonably  priced,  for  investors  preferred 
MS-65  and  higher  levels,  and  lower  grade 
coins  had  advanced  in  price  to  a  much 
lesser  extent. 

By  late  spring  1990  it  seemed  as  if  some¬ 
thing  was  going  wrong.  At  first  it  was  the 
delayed  arrival  of  “Wall  Street  money.” 
While  a  few  funds  had  been  launched  for 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  sums  in  the 


hundreds  of  millions  or  billions  were  no¬ 
where  to  be  found.  Surely  the  delay  was 
only  temporary,  and  Wall  Street  would  be 
loosening  its  purse  strings  soon.  Weeks 
went  by.  Nothing  happened.  Nothing  at 
all.  What  a  letdown.  Prices  started  to  slip, 
not  overnight  but  over  a  period  of  several 
months.  By  August  many  dealers  were  re¬ 
porting  slow  sales,  investors  were  scarcely 
to  be  seen  in  the  market,  and  prices  were 
lower.  The  investment  market  has  always 
been  cyclical,  and  after  a  rise  of  several 
years  a  correction  was  due— if  not  overdue. 
Over  a  period  of  time  more  investors  left 
numismatics.  Those  who  cashed  in  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  lower  prices.  Common 
issues  came  on  the  market  in  quantity,  and 
prices  continued  to  fall. 

The  Commemorative  Market  in 
December  1990 

In  December  1990  the  investment  mar¬ 
ket  bore  little  resemblance  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  market  of  just  one  year  earlier.  Now 
no  one  was  talking  about  new  “Wall  Street 
money.”  Coin  trading  on  electronic  ex¬ 
changes  was  at  a  snail’s  pace,  and  the 
leading  exchange  had  suspended  opera¬ 
tions.  The  sight-unseen  market  was  dead. 
Nobody  but  nobody  was  buying  coins  sight 
unseen. 1  The  volume  of  coins  submitted  to 
commercial  grading  services  plummeted, 
and  several  services  went  out  of  business. 
Those  that  remained  saw  layoffs,  dimin¬ 
ished  profits,  or  both. 

Enter  the  collector.  Actually,  the  col¬ 
lector  did  not  have  to  enter  the  market;  he 
was  already  there.  But  in  the  investment 
razzle-dazzle  of  the  late  1980s  and  the  first 
part  of  1990,  the  collector  was  not  buying 

*  The  sight-unseen  market  revived  in  early  1 99 1 ,  but  as  a  shadow  of  its  former 
self,  and  with  sight-unseen  bids  at  low  levels  in  comparison  to  bids  for  coins 
that  could  be  inspected  before  making  a  final  purchase. 
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MS-65  and  other  high-number-grade  coins. 
The  prices  were  too  high.  By  December 
1990  the  prices  had  subsided,  and  many 
collectors  found  commemorative  (and 
other)  coins  in  such  grades  as  MS-63  and 
MS-64  to  be  exceptional  values.  Those  who 
stopped  to  think  that  a  coin  graded  as  MS- 
63  in  December  1 990  was  apt  to  be  as  good 
as  or  even  better  than  one  graded  MS-65 
only  five  years  earlier  realized  that  there 
were  indeed  some  excellent  values  out 
there.  There  was  a  renewed  appreciation 
for  the  professional  numismatist,  the  type 
of  individual  who  had  years  of  experience 
and  who  could  assist  his  or  her  clients  in 
making  good  buys. 

In  December  1990  the  stage  seemed  to 
be  set  for  a  low  spot  in  the  traditional 
investment  cycle.  Early  in  1991  the  market 
was  still  weak,  but  prices  of  certain  series 
(including  most  commemoratives  in  grades 
below  MS-65)  were  inching  up  slowly. 
While  it  is  not  my  intent  to  predict  the 
future,  I  have  always  felt  that  one  can  learn 
a  lot  from  the  past.  If  history  repeats  itself, 
there  will  be  a  year  or  two  or  three  of  quiet 
in  the  market,  during  which  time  those 
who  have  a  long-term  view,  or  who  feel 
confident  in  their  numismatic  and  market 
knowledge  (or  who  enlist  the  assistance  of 
professional  numismatists  who  can  help 
them),  will  make  purchases  readily.  Inves¬ 
tors  will  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  do  little  if 
anything,  for  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
typical  investor  to  buy  when  the  market  is 


not  rising.  As  noted  earlier,  history  has 
demonstrated  that  investors  like  to  pay 
high  prices  rather  than  low  prices!  Of 
course,  no  investor  deliberately  wants  to 
do  this  or  will  ever  admit  to  it.  However,  it 
works  out  that  way. 

In  the  long  term  the  outlook  seems  fa¬ 
vorable  from  a  fundamental  viewpoint. 
The  continuing  program  of  new  commem¬ 
orative  issues  will  build  interest  and  attract 
new  collectors,  and  the  current  low  prices 
will  make  the  acquisition  of  scarce  and  rare 
older  commemoratives  (especially  those 
in  grades  of  MS-64  or  less)  cheaper  than 
any  other  time  in  recent  years.  There  is  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  history  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  commemoratives.  The  Society 
for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  and  its  pub¬ 
lication,  The  Commemorative  Trail,  have 
accomplished  much  in  this  regard. 

I  like  commemoratives,  as  you  know  by 
now.  You  also  know  that  the  story  of 
commemorative  prices  is  one  of  ups  and 
downs,  a  chronicle  of  cycles.  Undoubtedly, 
the  future  will  see  more  of  the  same.  Buy 
wisely  and  carefully,  enjoy  commemora¬ 
tives  for  their  history  and  romance,  and 
chances  are  you  will  do  just  fine.  If  another 
boom  ignites  and  outsiders  (from  Wall 
Street  or  elsewhere)  come  along  and  want 
to  pay  double  or  triple  the  prices  collectors 
are  willing  to  pay,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
sit  on  the  sidelines  and  enjoy  what  you 
already  own,  or  sell  some  of  what  you 
have. 
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Grade  vs.  Price  vs.  Value 

Most  numismatists  prefer  to  collect  early 
era  (1892-1954)  commemorative  coins  in 
Uncirculated  grade.  You  should  aspire  to 
collect  a  grade  or  grades  that  fit  your  bud¬ 
get  and  offer  a  good  combination  of  grade 
and  value.  For  many  collectors  MS-63  and 
MS-64  coins  fill  the  bill. 

Of  course,  MS-65  coins  are  even  nicer 
than  MS-63  or  MS-64  examples,  but  often 
they  are  priced  multiples  higher.  I  suggest 
that  you  analyze  each  issue  carefully,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  its  general  availabil¬ 
ity,  price  history,  and  current  price  struc¬ 
ture.  Then  formulate  a  buying  plan. 

For  example,  in  December  1990  the 
price  structure  of  the  1926  Sesquicenten- 
nial  of  American  Independence  half  dollar 
was  approximately  as  follows:  MS-60  $62: 
MS-63  $145;  MS-64  $625;  MS-65  $8,000. 
While  I  will  not  fault  anyone  with  an  unlim¬ 
ited  budget  if  he  spends  $8,000  for  an  MS- 
65  example,  actual  examination  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representative  specimens  will 
quickly  show  that  an  MS-65  coin  is  not  that 
much  better  than  an  MS-64  coin,  and,  in 
any  event  it  is  difficult  to  grade  precisely  on 
a  consistent  basis.  For  the  price  of  a  single 
MS-65  coin  you  can  buy  a  dozen  MS-64 
coins,  which,  for  my  money,  would  be  a 
better  way  to  go.  Of  course,  youdon’t  need 


or  want  a  dozen  1926  Sesquicentennial 
half  dollars  when  just  one  will  do,  so  you 
can  effectively  use  the  extra  money  to  buy 
other  issues.  Even  more  to  the  point,  for 
the  price  of  a  single  MS-65  coin  you  can  buy 
55— count  them,  55— coins  in  MS-63  grade. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  very  best 
way  to  go. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  1936  Albany 
commemorative  half  dollar  the  price  vs. 
grade  differential  is  not  as  dramatic.  De¬ 
cember  1990  prices  were  as  follows:  MS- 
60  $245;  MS-63  $280;  MS-64  $340;  MS-65 
$675.  Obviously,  it  is  not  a  big  deal  if  you 
splurge  and  buy  an  MS-65  Albany  half  dol¬ 
lar,  for  it  is  only  slightly  more  than  twice 
the  price  of  an  MS-63.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  study  the  price  history  and  current 
price  structure  of  each  issue  to  determine 
where  the  best  values  lie. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  for  consis¬ 
tency,  and  I  recommend  that  you  match 
the  grades  in  your  set  fairly  evenly.  If  you 
settle  on  MS-63  as  a  target,  then  most  of 
your  coins  should  be  MS-63,  with  perhaps 
an  occasional  MS-62  or  MS-64. 1  believe  this 
to  be  preferable  to  the  sometimes  prac¬ 
ticed  method  of  buying  the  rarer  issues  in 
lower  grades  such  as  AU-55  and  MS-60  and 
the  commoner  ones  in  MS-64  or  MS-65  and 
including  them  in  the  same  set.  Later  com¬ 
memoratives,  the  issues  from  1982  to  date, 
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are  readily  available  as  issued  (gem  Mint 
State  or  gem  Proof)  and  can  be  collected 
accordingly. 

If  you  can  grade  coins  on  your  own,  or  if 
you  buy  from  a  dealer  whose  grading  you 
can  rely  on,  then  it  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  where  you  buy  your  coins  or  how 
they  are  packaged.  However,  if  you  are  like 
most  buyers,  grading  may  seem  to  be  com¬ 
plex  and  confusing.  If  so,  a  good  bet  is  to 
buy  coins  encapsulated  (in  slabs)  by  PCGS, 
NGC,  or  ANACS— to  mention  the  three 
largest  commercial  grading  services.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  just  the  first  step.  Read  on.  .. 

The  certification  services  just  mentioned 
each  assign  a  numerical  grade  to  coins  and 
encase  each  piece  in  a  sonically  sealed 
plastic  holder  imprinted  MS-60,  MS-65,  or 
with  some  other  number.  The  assignment 
of  such  numbers  can  and  does  sometimes 
vary  among  grading  services  and  even  with 
the  same  service  if  the  coin  is  graded  a 
second  time.  A  dealer  told  me  that  he 
bought  a  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half 
dollar  as  MS-64,  but  thought  it  was  in  a 
higher  grade.  He  sent  the  coin  12  times 
(yes,  12  times)  to  a  particular  grading  ser¬ 
vice,  and  each  time  it  came  back  marked 
MS-64.  However,  on  the  13th  attempt  the 
coin  was  graded  MS-65. 

In  December  1990  a  1921  Missouri  half 
dollar  was  worth  the  following  prices:  MS- 
60  $255;  MS-63  $770;  MS-64  $2, 100;  MS-65 
$8,250.  Obviously,  by  changing  an  MS-64 
coin  into  an  MS-65  coin,  the  dealer  was 
able  to  make  a  profit  of  over  $6,000. 

In  another  instance  a  1922  Grant  half 
dollar  was  shown  to  four  expert  numisma¬ 
tists,  and  the  professionals  assigned  the 
following  grades  to  it:  MS-60,  MS-60,  MS- 
63,  and  MS-64. 


My  only  point  in  mentioning  this  is  to 
make  you  aware  that  grading  is  an  art,  not 
a  science,  and  you  should  be  careful  when 
paying  a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  coin  for 
which  a  one-point  grading  increase  means 
a  quantum  jump  in  price. 

Profitable  Rules  For  Buyers 

Here  are  some  rules  to  follow,  rules 
which  will  put  more  profit  in  your  pocket 
when  it  comes  time  for  you  to  sell  your 
collection  (as  everyone  does  someday). 
These  are  easy  but  very  effective  rules,  and 
you  don’t  have  to  be  an  expert  to  apply 
them: 

(1)  NUMERICAL  GRADE:  Use  the  nu¬ 
merical  grade  marked  on  a  certified  holder 
only  as  the  starting  point.  Examine  the  coin 
and  reject  it  if  it  has  disfiguring  cuts,  gouges, 
etc.  Of  course,  don’t  expect  an  MS-60  coin 
to  be  free  from  nicks  or  marks,  for,  if  it 
were,  it  would  be  in  a  higher  grade  such  as 
MS-63  or  MS-65.  However,  within  a  given 
grade  level,  be  sure  the  coin  has  no  signifi¬ 
cant  problems. 

(2)  STRIKING  AND  PLANCHET  QUAL¬ 
ITY  :  Examine  the  coin  to  determine  that  it 
is  a  decent  strike  for  the  issue,  is  on  a 
problem-free  planchet,  and  is  well  cen¬ 
tered  with  full,  even  rims. 

(3)  SURFACE  LUSTRE:  Be  sure  the  coin 
is  lustrous  and  frosty  (except  for  some 
issues  which  weren’t  made  that  way;  as 
examples,  the  1936  Elgin  half  dollar  was 
made  with  a  somewhat  matte-like  surface, 
and  various  Arkansas  coins  were  minted 
with  dull  surfaces).  Coins  which  have  been 
dipped  or  cleaned  repeatedly  are  often 
dull  and  lustreless.  Avoid  these. 

(4)  BRILLIANT  OR  LIGHTLY  TONED: 
My  preference  is  that  a  commemorative 
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coin  should  be  either  fully  brilliant  or  lightly 
toned  in  an  attractive  manner.  Avoid  coins 
which  are  deeply  toned.  Avoid  coins  with 
streaking,  spotting,  staining,  yellow  or 
brown  blotches,  etc.  Deep  toning  often 
hides  friction  or  wear.  For  my  money,  I 
would  rather  have  a  brilliant  or  lightly 
toned  MS-60  coin  than  a  dark  or  blotchy 
MS-65. 

(5)  AESTHETIC  QUALITY:  Determine  if 
the  coin  is  aesthetically  pleasing.  Is  it  at¬ 
tractive  to  behold?  Use  the  “I  will  buy  it 
only  if  I  like  it”  principle.  If  you  really  like 
the  coin  and  if  you  find  it  attractive,  then  at 
some  future  date  chances  are  good  that 
another  buyer  will  feel  the  same  way.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  coin  is  unattractive  to  you,  then 
others  will  find  it  unattractive  later,  and  it 
will  sell  slowly  or  for  a  lower  price.  Don't 
let  anyone  else  influence  your  own  good 
judgment  on  the  question  of  aesthetics. 
This  is  very  important. 

(6)  PRICE  AND  VALUE:  Once  you  de 
termine  that  a  coin  is  pleasing  to  you,  then 
be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  market  price  for  it 
Don’t  overpay,  but  don’t  expect  to  buy  the 
cream  of  the  crop  for  bargain  basement 
prices  either.  Having  viewed  many  collec¬ 
tions  of  commemorative  coins  over  the 
years,  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
anyone  who  bought  with  price  in  mind 
first,  and  quality  second,  ended  up  with  a 
strictly  second-rate  collection.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  much  of  what  you  read  in  print  has 
to  do  with  price,  not  quality.  If  one  person 
offers  a  given  commemorative  for  $600, 
and  another  advertises  it  for  $500,  the 
$500  seller  is  apt  to  get  the  business.  How¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  $500  coin 
is  ugly  and  not  worth  buying.  The  only 
answer  is  to  examine  the  coins  in  person  to 
be  sure  that  the  coins  you  buy  are  of  the 
quality  you  want.  A  trusted  professional 


coin  dealer  can  consulted  for  an  opinion. 

Ten  Commandments  For 
the  Investor 

More  words  have  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  investing  in  commemoratives 
than  have  ever  been  written  about  their 
history,  rarity,  availability,  and  other  nu¬ 
mismatic  considerations.  Ever  since  the 
1930s,  when  commemoratives  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  greatest  boom  the  coin 
hobby  had  seen  up  to  that  time,  commem¬ 
orative  coins  have  been  a  popular  invest¬ 
ment  medium. 

My  “Ten  Commandments”  concerning 
investing  in  commemoratives  are  easy  to 
apply  and  will  put  more  money  in  your 
pocket  when  it  comes  time  to  sell  your 
coins: 

(1)  GAIN  KNOWLEDGE:  Learn  as  much 
as  you  can  about  commemoratives  first. 
This  book  is  an  excellent  start.  Don’t  buy 
any  commemorative  coin  without  gaining 
at  least  some  general  knowledge  about  it 
first.  Considering  that  you  will  be  spending 
a  lot  of  money  on  your  collection,  buy 
every  reference  book  in  print  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

(2)  FORM  A  COLLECTION:  Form  a  col¬ 
lection  (not  an  accumulation)  consisting 
of  different  coins,  either  as  part  of  a  type 
set  or  a  variety  set. 

(3)  BUY  COINS  OF  QUALITY  AND 
VALUE:  Buy  only  coins  of  excellent  quality 
and  value  for  the  price  paid  at  the  time  of 
acquisition  (see  the  guidelines  just  given 
under  the  “Profitable  Rules  For  Commem¬ 
orative  Buyers”  heading). 

(4)  DETERMINE  A  PLAN:  Consider  your 
grade  objectives  with  forethought.  Formu¬ 
late  a  collecting  plan  and  stick  to  it. 

(5)  BE  VERY  CAREFUL  ABOUT  HIGH 
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PRICES:  Be  very  careful  about  coins  which 
are  many  multiples  higher  in  price  than 
the  next  lower  grade  or  two.  Remember 
thai  grading  is  an  art,  not  a  science.  Many 
buyers  become  misled  on  this  point  and 
overlook  the  fact  that  lower  grade  coins 
often  offer  nearly  comparable  aesthetic, 
historical,  and  numismatic  values  for  much 
lower  prices. 

(6)  DEVELOP  GRADING  CONFIDENCE: 
Learn  about  grading  commemoratives  so 
that  you  can  personally  determine  whether 
a  coin  is  MS-63,  MS-64,  or  some  other 
grade.  Equally  important,  be  willing  to 
question  the  grades  assigned  by  others 
(including  certification  services),  and,  in 
any  event,  buy  only  coins  which  are  aes¬ 
thetically  pleasing  to  you.  After  all  ,you  will 
be  their  owner.  If  you  have  a  problem 
learning  about  grading,  seek  the  counsel  of 
experienced  professional  numismatists  you 
trust.  Even  so,  still  buy  what  you  like,  as 
noted. 

(7)  DON’T  BE  IN  A  HURRY:  Take  your 
time.  Buy  carefully  and  deliberately.  There 
is  not  a  commemorative  issue  in  existence 
that  you  can’t  buy  next  month  or  next  year 
if  one  you  see  today  is  not  just  right  for  you. 

(8)  KNOW  THE  SELLER:  Buy  only  from 
reputable,  well-established  sources.  There 
are  many  fine  dealers  who  will  appreciate 
your  business.  Find  one  or  several,  and 
establish  a  relationship.  Always  obtain  a 
written  receipt  (no  exceptions  to  this  rule). 

(9)  INSIST  ON  A  GUARANTEE:  When 
buying  from  catalogues,  price  lists,  and 
dealer  quotations,  always  insist  on  a  money- 
back  guarantee  of  satisfaction  so  that  if  the 
quality  of  the  coin  is  not  what  you  expect, 
you  can  send  it  back.  If  you  are  bidding  at 
auction,  either  be  familiar  with  the  reputa¬ 
tion  the  auction  house  and  the  accuracy  of 


its  descriptions,  or  examine  the  coins  be¬ 
fore  bidding. 

(10)  INVEST  FOR  THE  LONG  TERM: 
Hold  your  coins  for  the  long  term,  for  a 
period  of  several  years  or  more.  Buying 
coins  this  year  and  selling  them  next  year 
makes  money  only  for  the  dealer,  not  for 
you. 

Investment  Success 

The  success  of  your  investment  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  following: 

(1)  YOUR  COST:  The  price  you  paid  for 
the  coins  will  influence  your  investment 
success.  Be  sure  you  pay  a  reasonable  price 
to  begin  with,  for,  if  you  overpay,  a  rise  in 
the  market  still  may  not  put  money  in  your 
pocket. 

(2)  QUALITY  OF  YOUR  COINS:  The 
aesthetic  quality  of  your  coins  and  their 
appeal  to  a  future  buyer  will  play  a  part, 
The  nicer  your  coins  appear  to  your  own 
eye,  the  more  readily  they  will  sell  for  a 
strong  price  in  the  future.  Remember  the 
"I  will  buy  it  only  if  I  like  it”  principle 
mentioned  earlier. 

(3)  MARKET  PERFORMANCE:  The  per¬ 
formance  of  the  commemorative  market 
will  play  a  part.  The  value  of  your  collec¬ 
tion  will  rise,  fall,  or  stay  the  same  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  movement  of  the  com¬ 
memorative  market  as  a  whole  and  indi¬ 
vidual  issues  within  it. 

(4)  PLEASURE  OF  OWNERSHIP:  The 
pure  joy  of  owning  a  nice  collection  of 
commemoratives  is  certainly  a  part  of  any 
measure  of  investment  success,  even  if  you 
don’t  make  money.  If  you  can  spend  your 
money  on  a  hobby,  enjoy  it  for  many  years, 
and  then  get  your  money  back  (never  mind 
a  financial  profit)  when  you  sell,  you  have 
realized  the  intangible  profit  of  pleasure, 
which  may  be  worth  more  than  a  few  extra 
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dollars  in  the  bank.  After  all,  we  humans  do 
many  things  for  pleasure  that  return  no 
financial  profit  at  all.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  vacation  trips,  owning  a  boat,  having 
a  private  airplane,  hunting  or  fishing, 
sketching  or  painting,  reading,  watching 
films  or  television,  etc.  In  their  own  way 
coins  can  be  just  as  pleasurable.  All  too 
often  coin  buyers  think  of  their  purchases 
in  terms  only  of  financial  profit  and  over¬ 
look  the  rich  pleasures  of  satisfaction  they 
provide.  However,  most  readers  of  this 
book  will  probably  realize  both  a  financial 
and  an  emotional  profit  if  they  buy  com¬ 
memorative  coins  with  forethought  and 
hold  them  for  an  appropriate  length  of 
time. 

In  summary,  the  financial  facts  are  these : 
If  you  buy  commemoratives  with  care,  and 
if  they  are  of  excellent  aesthetic  quality, 
and  if  the  market  rises,  you  are  set  for  a  nice 
return  on  your  money.  If  you  overpay,  or  if 
you  buy  coins  of  poor  quality,  then  even  a 
market  rise  may  not  do  you  much  good.  Of 
course,  if  the  market  declines,  then  the 
value  of  the  coins  you  hold  will  decline  as 
well,  at  least  for  a  while. 

As  an  investment  commemorative  coins 
have  been  very  popular  over  the  years.  The 
market  has  been  characterized  by  cycles 
(perhaps  fluctuations  is  a  better  word), 
with  prices  peaking  in  the  summer  of  1 936 
during  the  great  commemorative  boom 
declining  through  1940-1941,  rising 
through  the  late  1940s  until  there  was  a 
general  market  setback  in  1949-1950,  after 
which  the  market  rose  almost  uninterrupt 
edly  until  1964,  when  a  slump  ensued.  The 
market  regained  strength  again,  faltering 
slightly  in  1973  (a  situation  primarily  af¬ 
fecting  gold  commemorative  issues  and 
United  States  gold  coins  in  general),  after 
which  prices  rose  through  1 979  and  early 


1 980.  Following  a  slump  which  hit  bottom 
in  the  early  1980s,  prices  began  to 
strengthen  dramatically,  peaking  in  spring 
1990,  after  which  a  slump  occurred  and  a 
new  cycle  began. 

Due  to  the  fluctuation  of  gold  and  silver 
prices  and  the  vagaries  of  the  market,  by 
1991  many  modern  commemorative  coins 
issued  since  1982  were  selling  on  the 
collector’s  market  for  less  than  the  original 
issue  prices,  something  which  caused  many 
complaints,  even  though  the  United  States 
Mint  was  hardly  at  fault.  If  any  word  can 
characterize  commemorative  price  move¬ 
ments  over  the  years,  it  is  fluctuation,  for 
prices  have  tended  to  vary  (and  will  prob¬ 
ably  always  continue  to  do  so).  However, 
the  long  term  trend  has  been  upward. 
Anyone  buying  coins  at  the  height  of  the 
market  in  1 936  would  see  these  high  piices 
exceeded  by  the  next  peak  in  the  late 
1940s.  Similarly,  subsequent  peaks  have 
always  reached  levels  higher  than  the  peaks 
before.  Of  course,  the  best  timing  would 
be  to  buy  in  the  slump  periods  and  sell  in 
the  peak  periods;  but,  as  is  the  case  with 
stocks,  real  estate,  or  almost  any  other 
investment  endeavor,  virtually  no  one  has 
had  the  foresight  to  predict  the  cycles  with 
accuracy  and  time  their  purchases  and 
sales  accordingly.  An  excellent  insight  into 
commemorative  price  levels  can  be  gained 
by  studying  the  price  data  I  give  for  each 
issue.  In  general,  the  figures  show  that 
commemoratives  have  been  a  spectacular 
long-term  investment  and  an  erratic  short¬ 
term  one. 

Availability 

The  availability  of  commemorative  coins 
in  certain  grades  today  is  dependent  upon 
several  factors; 

(1)  MINTAGE  QUANTITY:  In  general, 
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the  fewer  that  were  minted,  the  harder  it  is 
to  find  a  coin  today.  Thus  the  1935  Hudson 
half  dollar,  of  which  10,008  were  minted, 
is  considerably  rarer  than  the  1946  Iowa 
half  dollar,  of  which  100,057  were  made. 

(2)  MINT  PROCEDURE:  If  an  issue  was 
handled  carefully  at  the  Mint  and  trans¬ 
ported  with  care  to  the  distributor,  then 
coins  will  exist  today  in  higher  grade  lev¬ 
els.  Examples  include  the  1936  York  and 
1937  Roanoke  half  dollars  (among  others) 
of  the  early  period  of  commemoratives, 
and  all  commemoratives  issued  from  1982 
to  date.  If  an  issue  was  handled  carelessly, 
then  most  pieces  in  existence  today  will  be 
in  lower  grade  levels.  Examples  of  poorly 
handled  commemoratives  include  the  1921 
Alabama  and  Missouri,  1922  Grant  and 
1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  half  dollars,  the 
1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  half  dollar  and  quarter  eagle, 
Arkansas  sets  (particularly  of  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  issue),  and,  especially, 
Booker  T.  Washington  and  Carver-Wash- 
ington  half  dollars. 

(3)  DISTRIBUTION  METHOD:  If  an  is¬ 
sue  was  sold  primarily  to  coin  collectors, 
then  most  coins  survive  today  and  in  higher 
grades.  Examples  include  most  of  the  1926- 
1939  Oregon  Trail  coins,  1934-1938  Boone 
sets,  1935-1939  Arkansas  sets,  1934-1938 
Texas  coins,  most  half  dollar  issues  of  the 
1935-1938  years,  and  the  1903-dated  com¬ 
memorative  gold  dollars  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition ,1916-1917  McKinley, 
and  1922  Grant  varieties.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  issue  was  sold  primarily  to  the 
general  public,  and  few  were  sold  to  col¬ 
lectors,  then  many  coins  may  survive  today 
(if  many  coins  were  made),  but  the  average 
grade  will  be  low.  Examples  include  the 
1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar,  the  1904-1905 
Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dollars,  and  the  192 1 


Alabama  and  Missouri  half  dollars  among 
others.  If  large  quantities  of  an  issue  were 
spent  by  the  public  or  otherwise  placed 
into  circulation,  then  worn  specimens  are 
plentiful  today.  Examples  include  the  1893 
Columbian  half  dollar,  the  1900  Lafayette 
silver  dollar,  and  the  1923-S  Monroe  half 
dollar. 

(4)  COMBINED  CONSIDERATIONS: 
The  availability  of  a  coin  is  often  predi¬ 
cated  on  several  considerations  as  given 
above,  not  just  one.  For  example,  10,008 
pieces  were  struck  of  each  of  the  1928 
Hawaiian,  1935  Hudson,  and  1935  Old 
Spanish  Trail  half  dollars.  The  1928  Ha¬ 
waiian  is  by  far  the  rarest  today— and  most 
that  survive  are  in  lower  grade  ranges— for 
most  were  sold  to  the  general  public  and 
not  to  collectors.  The  Hudson  and  Old 
Spanish  Trail  halves  are  of  about  equal 
rarity.  Both  were  mainly  sold  to  collectors 
and  dealers.  However,  while  the  Hudson 
half  dollars  were  handled  carelessly  at  the 
Mint,  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  pieces  were 
treated  with  care.  For  this  reason  Hudson 
half  dollars  are  considerably  rarer  in  MS-65 
grade  today  than  are  Old  Spanish  Trail 
halves,  and  Hawaiian  half  dollars  are  rarer 
than  either. 

Ways  to  Collect  Commemoratives 

Commemoratives  can  be  collected  many 
different  ways.  Traditionally,  silver  coins 
of  the  earlier  era,  1892-1954,  are  acquired 
as  a  48-piece  type  set  of  half  dollars  plus  the 
Isabella  quarter  and  Lafayette  dollar,  or  as 
a  1 4  2-piece  set  of  half  dollar  varieties  (in¬ 
cluding  special  issues,  dates  and  mintmarks) 
plus  the  Isabella  quarter  and  Lafayette  dol¬ 
lar.  Commemoratives  from  1982  onward 
are  typically  kept  in  their  original  capsules 
or  boxes  or  are  collected  as  a  set  of  50  f  and 
$  1  issues  in  sequence.  Dansco  albums  and 
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Capital  lucite  holders  (to  mention  two 
brands)  have  been  made  to  facilitate  the 
latter  method. 

Gold  commemorative  coins  of  the  era 
1903-1926  are  often  collected  as  an  11- 
piece  set  of  gold  dollars  and  quarter  eagles 
(for  which  Capital  and  others  make  lucite 
holders)  or  (rarely)  as  a  set  of  13  coins 
(including  two  varieties  of  $50  gold).  Later 
gold  commemoratives  (beginning  with  the 
1984  Olympic  $  10  issues)  can  be  collected 
by  varieties. 

Collecting  commemorative  coins  by 
topics  has  never  been  popular.  However, 
as  early  as  the  1930s  a  few  dealers  en¬ 
couraged  their  clients  to  do  this.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1936  Rev.  Elias  Rasmussen  (a 
Minneapolis  man  of  the  cloth  who  was  one 
of  the  biggest  commemorative  dealers  in 
the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s)  put  coins 
together  in  groups,  advertising  them  under 
titles  such  as  “Pioneers”  (1925  Vancouver, 
1935  Boone,  and  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars 
as  a  trio),  “West  Coast”  (one  each  of  the 
1925-S  California  Diamondjubilee,  1923-S 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  San  Diego  half  dol¬ 
lars),  and  “Three  Aristocrats”  (1927  Ver¬ 
mont,  1920  Pilgrim,  and  1935  Connecticut 
half  dollars).  Buildings,  eagles,  ships, 
presidents,  and  other  motifs  on  commem¬ 
oratives  can  form  a  specialty,  as  can  com¬ 
memoratives  issued  from  some  particular 
geographical  area  (such  as  California  or 
New  England)  or  with  some  other  con¬ 
nection.  In  the  field  of  stamps  topical  col 
lecting  is  very  popular,  but  this  practice 
has  never  been  fashionable  with  special¬ 
ists  in  commemorative  coins. 

Some  people  like  to  collect  original  fold¬ 
ers,  holders,  brochures,  mailing  envelopes, 
boxes,  and  other  memorabilia  associated 
with  the  issuance  of  commemorative  coins. 
From  time  to  time  these  are  offered  in 


auctions,  price  lists,  and  at  conventions.  I 
have  enjoyed  collecting  original  letters  and 
documents  for  inclusion  in  the  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  Reference  Collection. 

The  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative 
Coins,  founded  by  Frank  DuVall  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  in  1983,  publishes  7 lie  Com¬ 
memorative  Trail,  a  newsletter  which 
contains  historical  information  concern¬ 
ing  commemoratives,  comments  on  the 
contemporary  scene,  auction  and  con¬ 
vention  news,  and  other  contributions  from 
its  members.  The  group  provides  an  excel¬ 
lent  forum  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  on 
the  subject. 

Storing  and  Displaying 
Commemoratives 

Years  ago  the  storage  and  display  of 
commemorative  coins  was  a  simple  matter. 
Single  coins  and  duplicates  were  housed  in 
paper  envelopes  measuring  two  inches 
square.  Groups  and  sets  were  displayed  in 
cardboard  holders  with  celluloid  or  acetate 
slides  distributed  by  Wayte  Raymond, 
Meghrig,  the  Coin  and  Currency  Institute, 
Whitman,  Dansco,  and  other  firms.  Plastic 
holders  made  by  Kurtzeborn,  Leffler, 
Capital,  and  others  were  also  very  popular. 

Since  1986  and  the  advent  of  coins  in 
slabs  this  has  changed.  Although  some 
albums  are  still  available  and  Capital  plastic 
holders  are  as  beautiful  as  ever,  their 
popularity  has  waned  in  favor  of  storing 
coins  in  slabs.  While  for  some  buyers  slabs 
may  be  ideal,  many  old-timers  feel  that 
they  are  not  conducive  to  attractive  dis¬ 
play.  During  the  formation  of  a  reference 
collection  of  commemorative  issues  here 
at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  we  gath¬ 
ered  coins  from  many  sources  (including 
coins  in  slabs)  and  then  ordered  custom 
Capital  lucite  holders  to  display  them.  Coins 
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bought  in  slabs  were  broken  out.  How¬ 
ever,  I  realize  that  not  everyone  wants  to 
break  coins  out  of  slabs,  for  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  same  coin,  if  carefully 
handled  and  then  sent  back  to  the  same 
grading  service  later,  will  be  graded  the 
same  the  second  time  around.  To  me,  this 
doesn’t  make  any  difference,  for  I  consider 
the  coin  itself,  not  what  is  printed  on  a  slab. 
However,  a  person  lacking  my  confidence 
may  not  want  to  do  this. 

The  problem  of  forming  an  attractive 
collection  of  coins  in  slabs  has  not  been 
solved.  The  fact  that  there  are  many  differ¬ 


ent  kinds  of  slabs  does  nothing  for  the 
situation  (PCGS  alone  has  used  three  differ¬ 
ent  slab  designs  since  1986).  Here  is  a 
project  for  someone  to  work  on. 

Enjoying  Commemoratives 

The  best  way  to  enjoy  commemoratives 
is  to  form  a  collection.  As  you  do  this,  read 
all  you  can  about  each  issue.  Buy  as  many 
different  reference  books  as  you  can.  Read 
about  new  designs  as  they  are  created. 
Your  collection  will  come  alive,  and  its 
ownership  and  growth  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasure. 
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“Summary  of  Characteristics”  Listed 

For  each  commemorative  variety  I  give  a 
“Summary  of  Characteristics”  table.  Capsule 
information  is  provided  concerning  the 
primary  aspects  of  each  issue.  Given  below 


is  a  sample  “Summary  of  Characteristics” 
listing,  that  for  the  1936  Albany  commem¬ 
orative  half  dollar.  For  purposes  of  this 
illustration  only,  an  explanation  of  each 
characteristic  is  given  in  brackets  [  ] : 


Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  250th  anniversary  of  the  charter  of  Albany,  New  York  [The  reason  the 
coin  was  issued  according  to  the  original  congressional  legislation.] 

Obverse  motif:  Beaver  [The  main  design  element! 

Reverse  motif:  Three  standing  historical  figures  [The  main  design  element] 

Authorization  date:  June  16,  1936  [The  date  the  congressional  bill  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States  ] 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1614  and  1686)  [Date  or  dates  appearing  on  the  coin;  in  this 
instance  the  1936  date  represents  the  date  of  intended  issue,  whereas  1614  and  1686  are 
historical  dates  appearing  as  part  of  the  coin’s  inscriptions  ] 

Date  when  coins  were  actually7  minted:  1936  [Albany  half  dollars  were  struck  in  1936;  in 
some  other  instances  commemoratives  were  produced  before  or  after  the  dates  on  the 
coins.] 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia  [The  mint  at  which  the  coins  were  struck  ] 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  25,000  [The  maximum  quantity  of  Albany  half  dollars 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  minted.] 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,013  [The  total  number  of  coins  struck 
of  the  Albany  half  dollar.] 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  1 3  [The  number  of  pieces  struck  for  examination  by  the 
Assay  Commission;  this  number  is  in  addition  to  those  coins  intended  for  sale.l 

Quantity  melted:  7,342  [The  number  of  unsold  coins  returned  to  the  Mint  and  melted  into 
bullion.] 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  1 7,67 1  [The  net  number  of  Albany  half 
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dollars  distributed;  calculated  by  taking  the  total  number  of  coins  minted  and  subtracting 
the  total  number  melted.] 

Issued  by:  Albany  Dongan  Charter  Coin  Committee,  60  State  Street,  Albany,  New  York  (W.L. 
Gillespie,  chairman)  [The  group  or  organization  which  served  as  the  central  sales  depot 
or  distribution  facility  for  the  issue  ] 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cardboard  coin  holder  with  spaces  for  five  coins;  with 
imprinted  cover;  additionally,  white  box  with  blue  velour  interior,  printed  in  blue  on  top 
of  box  cover,  and  red  box  with  red  velour  interior,  printed  in  white  on  top  of  box  cover. 
No  hinges  on  either  type  of  box.  Imprint  is  “The  National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Albany,  ”  with  coat  of  arms.  [Description  of  the  container,  holder,  or  other 
device  in  which  the  commemorative  issue  was  usually  sold  or  shipped.] 

Official  sale  price:  $2  postpaid  [Price  at  which  single  Albany  half  dollars  were  advertised 
for  sale  to  the  public.  In  many  if  not  most  instances,  wholesale  prices,  remainder  prices  for 
leftover  quantities,  etc.,  may  have  been  lower,  but  the  regular  retail  price  represents  the 
figure  at  which  many  collectors  acquired  the  coins  at  the  time  of  issue.] 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Gertrude  K.  Lathrop  [The  person  who  sketched  and/or 
modeled  the  motifs  used  on  the  coin.] 

Interesting  fact:  This  is  one  of  many  commemorative  half  dollars  issued  to  observe  an  event 
of  strictly  local  significance,  in  this  case  the  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  a  city  charter. 
[An  interesting  aspect  or  point  concerning  this  particular  commemorative  issue.] 


The  above  data  include  most  numbers 
relevant  to  analyzing  the  quantity  made, 
melted,  and  distributed,  and  also  include 
basic  information  about  the  Albany  coin. 
Additional  background  details  are  given  in 
the  narrative  part  of  the  text  (not  reprinted 
in  the  sample  above). 

Market  Index 

Prices  for  each  commemorative  variety 
or  set  are  given  at  five-year  intervals  (such 
as  1920,  1925,  1930,  1935,  1940,  etc.) 
representing  the  valuations  in  effect  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  In  addition,  prices  for  the 
year  1936,  representing  the  height  of  the 
market  in  the  summer  of  1936,  are  given 
for  issues  that  had  been  distributed  by  that 
time  (some  1936-dated  commemoratives 
were  issued  later  in  the  year  and  are  not 
listed;  certain  others  were  advertised  in 
anticipation  of  imminent  release  but  had 
not  yet  been  distributed).  For  the  year 


1990  valuations  are  given  for  spring  1990 
(a  peak  in  the  market)  and  for  December 
1990  (by  which  time  prices  were  lower). 

Prices  listed  are  average  prices  for  coins 
in  the  grade  levels  indicated,  as  computed 
or  estimated  by  the  author  using  the  me¬ 
thod  described  earlier.  Specific  transac¬ 
tions  were  apt  to  take  place  at  higher  or 
lower  figures.  It  is  not  possible,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  even  today  (in  an  era  in  which  pricing 
information  is  widely  available  and  on  a 
weekly  or  even  daily  basis,  unlike  years 
ago),  to  state  that  a  given  commemorative 
is  worth  precisely  $52,  or  $34,  or  $1,110. 
Any  such  price  as  $  52  used  in  the  following 
compilations  represents  a  mathematical 
median.  In  the  instance  of  a  coin  listed  for 
$100  in  the  following  study,  this  might 
typically  represent  transactions  or  listings 
at  the  following  levels:  $75,  $85,  $95,  $98, 
$99,  $100,  $100,  $102,  $105,  $115,  and 
$135.  In  this  hypothetical  instance  the 
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author  would  have  discarded  the  $75  and 
$135  prices  as  not  being  representative 
and  would  have  selected  the  approximate 
price  of  $  1 00  to  be  used  in  the  study.  In  any 
event,  consider  all  numbers  to  be  indica¬ 
tions  of  approximate  value  at  the  time. 

The  prices  listed  are  retail  prices.  Prices 
between  dealers  or  in  wholesale  transac¬ 
tions  are  lower.  Also  coins  of  poor  aes¬ 
thetic  quality  sell  for  lower  prices,  and 
certain  selected  high  quality  coins  trade  at 
higher  valuations.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
prices  are  for  attractive  examples  of  their 
grade  levels:  coins  of  “nice”  quality. 

Over  the  years  the  market  for  commem- 
oratives  (and  certain  other  coins)  has  been 
characterized  by  cycles.  Readers  are  re¬ 


ferred  to  my  book,  High  Profits  From  Rare 
Coin  Investment,  for  a  detailed  discussion 
of  market  cycles  and  related  considerations. 

Commemoratives  issued  from  1982  to 
date  are  priced  in  MS-65  or  Proof-65  grade, 
as  applicable,  and  are  for  pieces  in  condi¬ 
tion  as  issued.  On  a  technical  basis  some 
have  graded  such  pieces  with  higher  num¬ 
bers  such  as  MS-66,  MS-67,  MS-69,  etc.,  but 
for  practical  purposes  the  MS-65  and  Proof- 
65  designations  will  suffice.  If  desired,  you 
can  simply  substitute  the  term,  “in  condi¬ 
tion  as  issued,”  for  these  numerical  desig¬ 
nations. 

The  following  sample  listing  represents 
the  market  price  structure  of  the  1936 
Albany  commemorative  half  dollar  (issued 
in  1936  for  $2  per  coin): 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.50 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $3 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $4 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $18 
I960  MS-63  $27 
1965  MS-63  $55 
1970  MS-63  $80 
1975  MS-63  $150 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-63  $500 

1985  MS-63  $400 

1986  MS-60  $265,  MS-63  $425,  MS-64  $710, 
MS-65  $1,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $305,  MS-63  $340, 
MS-64  $520,  MS-65  $1,150 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $245,  MS-63 
$280,  MS-64  $340,  MS-65  $675 


As  the  Albany  half  dollar  was  issued  in 
1936,  the  next  even  five-year  interval  is 
1940.  Prices  are  given  in  MS-63  to  MS-64 
grade,  representing  the  average  condition 
in  which  a  typical  Uncirculated  Albany  half 
dollar  was  found  at  the  time.  After  1955  the 
average  grade  is  lowered  slightly  to  just  MS- 
63,  reflecting  that  by  this  time  the  typical 
Uncirculated  Albany  half  dollar  had  re 
ceived  some  numismatic  handling  and 
possibly  had  been  dipped  a  few  times. 

Beginning  for  the  year  1986,  at  which 


time  grading  interpretations  were  changed 
and  from  that  time  became  more  consistent, 
prices  are  given  for  several  different  grade 
levels.  Each  price  represents  approximately 
what  an  average  Uncirculated  coin  cost 
when  a  knowledgeable  buyer  purchased  it 
from  a  knowledgeable  seller.  Grading 
standards  in  use  since  1986  have  remained 
unchanged  (more  or  less). 

It  is  shown  that  a  typical  Albany  half 
dollar  cost  $1.50  in  1940,  $4  in  1950,  $27 
in  1960,  $80  in  1970,  $500  in  1980,  and 
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$400  in  1985.  Under  the  new  grading  inter¬ 
pretations  in  1986,  an  MS-63  coin  (repre¬ 
senting  the  typical  grade  of  the  issue)  was 
worth  $425,  but  now  a  lower  grade  MS-60 
coin  cost  $265  whereas  a  measurably  nicer 
MS-65  was  valued  at  $  1 ,000.  By  December 
1990  an  MS-60  coin  cost  $245,  an  MS-63 
cost  $280,  an  MS-64  $340,  and  an  MS-65 
$675. 

Information  comparable  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  is  given  for  each  of  the  various  1 9th  and 
20th  century  silver  and  gold  commemora¬ 
tive  issues. 

Obverses  and  Reverses 

Which  is  the  obverse  and  which  is  the 
reverse?  For  some  commemorative  issues 
this  has  been  a  frequently  debated  ques¬ 
tion.  On  a  1935  Connecticut  half  dollar,  is 
the  Charter  Oak  side  the  obverse  and  the 
eagle  side  the  reverse,  as  most  texts  have  it, 
or  is  the  Charter  Oak  on  the  reverse  as  Mint 
records  indicate?  For  the  1935  Arkansas 
Centennial  half  dollar,  records  of  the  Mint 
call  the  portrait  side  the  reverse  and  the 
eagle  side  the  obverse,  while  correspon¬ 
dence  involving  the  design,  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts,  gives  the  positions  the 
other  way  around. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  egregious  points 
of  contention  is  the  1 926  Oregon  Trail  half 
dollar.  The  husband  and  wife  team  of  James 
Earle  Fraser  and  Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  who 
should  be  the  final  authority  (in  my  opin¬ 
ion),  designated  the  Indian  side  as  the 
obverse  and  the  Conestoga  wagon  side  as 
the  reverse.  Flowever,  the  Mint  records 
state  that  the  Conestoga  wagon  side  is  the 
obverse  (possibly  because  that  is  where 
the  date  is  located). 

Who  is  right?  Indeed,  is  there  a  right  way 
and  a  wrong  way? 


An  excellent  discussion  of  the  situation 
is  found  in  Mike  Fuljenz’s  article,  “Research 
in  Mint  Records  Reveals  Intended  Ob¬ 
verses.”1  The  writer  suggests  that  Mint 
records  should  be  accepted  as  the  final 
word.  However,  as  noted,  minutes  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  correspondence 
to  and  from  the  artists  who  designed  the 
pieces,  and  popular  numismatic  practice 
are  often  different. 

I  hesitate  to  accept  Mint  records  as 
gospel,  for  as  relating  to  many  areas  of 
numismatics  such  records  are  inconsistent, 
incomplete,  contradictory,  or  wrong.  You 
can  decide  for  yourself. 

Mintage  and  Distribution  Figures 

For  commemorative  coins  of  the  19th 
century  onward,  through  and  including 
the  1982  George  Washington  half  dollar, 
the  Mint  released  mintage  and  melting 
figures  for  each  issue.  Beginning  with  the 
1983-1984  Olympic  commemorative  coin 
programs,  the  Mint  changed  its  policy. 

Dr.  Andrew  Cosgarea,  of  the  U.S.  Mint, 
informed  the  author  that  from  1 984  to  date 
the  Mint  has  issued  only  the  distribution 
figures,  and  that  no  separate  figures  have 
been  kept  of  total  production.2  Melting 
figures  have  been  kept,  but  have  not  been 
released,  for  they  are  apt  to  be  confusing  to 
the  public,  as  the  numbers  include  not 
only  commemorative  coins  minted  for  in¬ 
tended  sale,  but  also  rejected  coins  (mint 
errors)  and  defective  planchets. 

Current  practice  is  to  discontinue  sales 
of  a  given  commemorative  issue  at  a  fixed 
point  in  time,  as  mandated  by  Congress  in 
the  original  legislation  or  as  determined  by 
the  Mint.  After  that  point,  all  excess  coins 

1  Numismatic  News,  September  9,  1986,  p.  10. 

2  Telephone  conversation  of  March  20,  1991 
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are  melted,  except  for  about  2,000  to  5,000 
pieces  which  are  kept  on  hand  for  ap¬ 
proximately  one  year  to  fill  orders  lost  in 
the  mail,  to  exchange  for  damaged  or  de¬ 
fective  coins  sent  in  for  replacement,  and 
to  take  care  of  other  contingencies.  Ap¬ 
proximately  one  year  after  the  final  date 
for  ordering,  a  tally  is  taken  of  the  coins 
sold,  and  a  net  distribution  number  is  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press  and  others.  This  num¬ 
ber  is  “frozen”  and  is  not  revised  later, 
although  a  small  number  of  coins  are  kept 
on  hand  for  any  later  contingencies  and 
may  be  distributed.  For  example,  in  March 
1991  Dr.  Cosgarea  estimated  that  50  to  100 
of  each  of  the  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  pro¬ 
gram  coins  were  still  on  hand  at  the  Mint 
for  that  purpose. 

Accordingly,  distribution  figures  given 
in  the  present  text  (or  any  other  reference 
works)  for  commemoratives  after  1982 
reflect  official  figures  as  given  by  the  Mint, 
but  are  not  precise,  as  a  small  number  of 
additional  coins  were  subsequently  issued 
in  all  instances. 

Coins  Issued  in  Pairs  and  Sets 

Certain  groups  of  two  or  three  coins  that 
were  originally  distributed  as  sets  are  listed 
that  way  in  the  following  text.  Examples 
include  the  1935  Denver  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  pair  of  Boone  half  dollars  with  “small 
1934”  and  the  1936 Cincinnati  P-D-S(Phila- 
delphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco  mints) 
set,  among  many  others. 

In  instances  in  which  the  mintages  are 
equal  or  nearly  equal  for  the  various  coins 
in  such  sets,  divide  the  price  of  the  set  by 
the  number  of  coins  in  the  set  to  calculate 
the  value  of  a  single  coin  (and  add  a  small 
premium,  for  sets  usually  sell  for  slightly 
less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  speci¬ 
mens).  For  example,  to  find  the  value  of  a 


single  Cincinnati  half  dollar,  divide  the  set 
price  by  three.  Until  encapsulating  (slab¬ 
bing)  coins  became  popular  beginning  in 
1986  and  sets  were  broken  up  to  be  put 
into  individual  slabs,  coins  issued  in  sets 
were  often  sold  as  sets  (this  was  particularly 
true  for  the  Arkansas,  Boone,  Oregon  Trail, 
Texas,  Booker  T.  Washington,  and  Carver- 
Washington  issues). 

Nomenclature,  Arrangement 
and  Style 

The  various  issues  are  listed  first  chrono¬ 
logically,  then  alphabetically,  under  their 
popular  names,  sometimes  without  “cen¬ 
tennial,”  “sesquicentennial,”  etc.  Such 
terms  as  centennial,  sesquicentennial,  etc. , 
when  used  as  part  of  a  coin  title  are  capital¬ 
ized,  as  in  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar.  In 
original  literature  and  advertisements 
capitalization  was  inconsistent. 

In  instances  of  long  series  such  as  the 
1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars,  the 
listings  for  all  coins  and  sets  in  the  series 
are  found  immediately  following  the  first 
coin,  in  this  example  the  1926. 

In  instances  of  government  officials  and 
others  I  have  followed  The  Chicago 
Manual  of  Style  and  have  capitalized  their 
titles  if  they  appear  before  their  names,  and 
have  not  capitalized  them  otherwise.  Ex¬ 
amples:  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  president  of  the 
United  States.  Chief  Engraver  Elizabeth 
Jones.  Elizabeth  Jones,  chief  engraver.  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope.  Donna  Pope,  Mint 
director.  In  government  records  and  in 
promotional  literature  issued  by  the  Mint, 
titles  are  usually  (but  not  always)  capital¬ 
ized  in  nearly  all  instances  no  matter  where 
they  appear. 

Works  of  art  (such  as  paintings  and  stat- 
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ues;  except  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  is 
a  national  monument)  and  book  titles  are 
italicized  in  the  present  text.  Examples: 
Statue  of  Freedom,  Minute  Man  statue. 

Coin  names  and  medal  names  are  not 
italicized.  Examples:  Columbian  half  dol¬ 


lar,  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor.  Origi¬ 
nal  style  in  documents,  quotations,  etc., 
was  inconsistent. 

Certain  quotations  have  been  lightly 
edited  for  spelling  and  clarity. 
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Silver  Commemoratives 

(and  Clad  Issues ) 


1892-1893  Columbian  Exposition  Half  Dollars 


The  World  s  Columbian  Exposition 

The  first  United  States  silver  commemo¬ 
rative  coins  are  the  1892  and  1893  half 
dollars  made  for  sale  at  a  premium  at  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  scheduled 
to  open  in  Chicago  in  1892  but  postponed 
until  1893. 

In  1890  plans  were  made  for  America  to 
celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of  Colum 
bus’  landing  in  the  New  World  by  holding 
an  exposition  in  1892. 1  The  1876  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition,  held  in  Philadelphia,  was  a 
grand  success  a  decade  or  so  earlier,  and 
now  it  was  intended  to  outdo  this  and  any 
other  fair  ever  held.  St.  Louis,  New  York 


City,  Washington,  D  C.,  and  Chicago  all 
competed  for  the  honor  to  host  the  cel¬ 
ebration.  The  choice  was  decided  by  Con¬ 
gress,  which  passed  an  act  on  April  25, 
1890,  naming  Chicago. 

An  undeveloped  686-acre  site  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  was  selected  for 
the  Exposition  grounds.  In  January  1891  a 
group  of  architects  met  in  Chicago  to  plan 
the  buildings,  which  were  subsequently 
constructed  mainly  in  the  classical  style 

*  A  note  from  Walter  Breen  to  the  author,  March  15,  1991,  discussed 
Columbus.  “His  bom  name  Cristoforo  Columbo  means  Christopher  Pigeon 
We  owe  to  Washington  Irving  the  popular  myths  about  Columbus's  vainly 
trying  to  convince  professors  at  the  University  of  Salamanca  that  the  world  is 
round.  The  real  dispute  was  over  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  the 
professors'  figures  were  better  Nor  did  Queen  Isabella  sell  her  jewelry  to 
finance  his  voyage.” 
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reflecting  Greek  and  Roman  influences, 
and  with  exteriors  made  of  an  artificial 
composition  resembling  marble,  giving  rise 
to  the  name  “White  City”  for  the  struc¬ 
tures. 

Work  proceeded  apace,  and  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  was  dedicated  on  October  21,  1892, 
but  as  all  exhibits  were  not  yet  in  place,  it 
was  not  possible  to  open  the  fair  to  the 
general  public  in  the  400th  anniversary 
year.  Finally,  at  noon  on  May  1,  1893, 
President  Grover  Cleveland  officiated  at  a 
ceremony  that  opened  the  Exposition 
grounds  to  the  public.  Strains  of  the  Hal¬ 
lelujah  Chorus  greeted  the  estimated 
300,000  individuals  who  had  come  to  at¬ 
tend  the  opening  day  festivities. 

The  Exposition  was  intended  to  show¬ 
case  American  progress  in  art,  architecture, 
technology,  science,  agriculture,  and  other 
endeavors.  No  expense  was  spared  to 
create  a  virtual  city,  complete  with  160 
buildings  (many  of  which  were  connected 
by  canals  plied  by  gondolas  and  small  steam- 
powered  craft)  and  65 ,000  exhibits  devoted 
to  commercial,  national,  artistic,  and  other 
subjects.  Separate  structures  showcased 
the  attractions  and  products  of  different 
states  and  a  number  of  foreign  countries. 
Sculptures  and  other  works  of  art  decorated 
many  of  the  open  spaces  as  well  as  building 
interiors.  Ultimately  the  event  cost  an  es¬ 
timated  $30  million  to  stage  and  attracted 
28  million  visitors.  Attending  the  Exposition 
was  the  aim  of  citizens  all  across  America, 
and  to  oblige  them  the  various  railroads  ran 
special  cars  and  excursions  to  Chicago. 
Many  individuals  made  home-town  news¬ 
paper  headlines  by  walking  or  bicycling  to 
the  Exposition  from  distant  locations. 

The  World  s  Columbian  Exposition  had 
many  numismatic  features.  The  United 
States  Mint  exhibit  in  the  Government 


Building  featured  a  coining  press  that  struck 
thousands  of  brass  souvenir  medals,  which 
were  offered  for  sale  at  25<:  each.1  Coins 
from  the  Mint  collection,  taken  to  Chicago 
from  their  home  in  Philadelphia,  were  on 
view  and  were  highlighted  by  the  rare 
1804  silver  dollar  and  the  unique  1849  $20 
gold  piece  in  company  with  coins  from  all 
eras  of  civilized  history.  In  addition,  there 
were  many  private  exhibits  and  vendors. 
For  souvenir  hunters  literally  hundreds  of 
different  inexpensive  tokens,  badges,  and 
medals  struck  in  brass,  aluminum,  white 
metal,  and  bronze  were  available.  The  Scott 
Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  a  leading  firm  of 
the  era,  had  two  separate  sales  areas  at  the 
fair. 

The  Souvenir  Half  Dollars 

The  idea  for  a  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lar  was  suggested  by  the  manager  of  the 
Exposition,  who  first  proposed  that  the 
staggering  quantity  of  40,000,000  pieces 
be  coined,  apparently  for  use  as  admission 
tokens  to  the  fair  and  as  souvenirs  of  the 
event.  Later  the  requested  quantity  was 
reduced,  and  it  was  decided  to  sell  the 
coins  for  $1  each  in  order  to  raise  money  to 
help  defray  Exposition  expenses. 

On  August  5,  1892,  Congress  approved 
a  bill  providing  for  a  United  States  silver 
half  dollar  of  legal  weight  and  fineness,  in 
a  quantity  not  to  exceed  5,000,000  pieces 
(to  be  known  as  the  Columbian  half  dollar) 
with  devices  to  be  prescribed  by  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mint  with  the  approval  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  mandated 
that  the  half  dollars  would  be  made  from 
metal  obtained  from  obsolete  silver  coins 
held  by  the  Treasury,  thus  freeing  Exposi¬ 
tion  officials  from  the  necessity  of  arrang- 

*  This  press,  made  by  Merrick,  had  been  brought  from  Philadelphia  Years 
later,  in  December  1899  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  press  was  used  to  strike 
Lafayette  commemorative  silver  dollars. 
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ing  for  the  acquisition  of  new  metal  or 
becoming  involved  in  heated  debates  in 
Congress  concerning  purchases  of  silver 
from  Western  mining  interests.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  Columbian  half  dollars  were 
made  of  melted-down  early  Liberty  Seated 
and  other  obsolete  silver  coins  including 
three-cent  pieces,  half  dimes,  and  trade 
dollars  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Treasury  for  redemption. 

A  Controversial  Portrait 

In  1892  and  1893  the  “souvenir  coins,” 
as  they  were  called,  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  newspaper  columns  across  America. 
The  portrait  of  Columbus  to  be  used  on  the 
obverse  caused  considerable  controversy, 
as  seemingly  no  one  could  agree  on  what 
the  famous  explorer  looked  like.  The 
confusion  prevailing  at  the  time  is  reflected 
by  a  typical  newspaper  article:1 

The  authorities  have  decided  that  the 
Columbus  whose  features  are  to  appear  on 
the  souvenir  half  dollar  shall  be  the  one 
portrayed  in  the  recently-discovered  pic¬ 
ture  which  is  believed  to  be  by  Lorenzo 
Lotto,  a  painter  whose  name  is  not  a  very 
familiar  one,  but  whose  portrait  work  is 
hardly  second  to  that  of  Titian.  While  it  is 
not  proved  that  this  picture  is  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  Columbus,  it  is  asserted  that  more 
can  be  said  for  it  in  support  of  its  genu¬ 
ineness  than  any  one  of  the  other  30  alleged 
portraits.... 

“The  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the 
picture  rests  rather  on  what  the  picture 
shows  than  on  the  imperfect  records  of  its 
successive  ownerships.  The  person  who 
appears  on  the  canvas  answers  to  the  de 
scription  of  the  Admiral.  The  face  is  of  the 
Genoese  type,  the  lines  are  those  formed 
by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  the 
bronzed,  tanned  look  of  the  skin  is  the 


result  of  salt  air  and  southern  suns.  The 
dress  is  the  Italian  costume  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  age,  which  appears  in  no  other  portrait 
of  the  Discoverer....  Absolute  certainty  is 
admittedly  impossible.  Therefore,  if  the 
best  judgment  of  experts  is  that  the  Lotto 
portrait  has  the  most  chances  of  genuine¬ 
ness  in  its  favor,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 
This  much  is  certain,  that  whatever  likeness 
of  Columbus  is  put  on  five  million  souvenir 
half  dollars,  which  will  be  distributed  over 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  will  become 
the  popular  conception  of  the  appearance 
of  the  man  and  will  remain  so  to  the  end  of 
time.” 

The  final  decision  was  left  up  to  the 
chief  engraver  of  the  Mint,  Charles  E.  Bar¬ 
ber,  who  left  Philadelphia  on  September 
23,  1892,  to  go  to  Chicago  to  consult  with 
Director-General  Davis  of  the  Exposition. 
Barber  adopted  a  design  from  a  plaster 
model  by  Olin  Levi  Warner,  who  in  turn 
took  Columbus’  portrait  from  a  medal  made 
in  Spain  in  1892,  whose  facial  image  was 
from  a  Madrid  statue  by  Jeronimo  Sufiel, 
which  in  succession  was  taken  from  a 
fanciful  portrait  by  Charles  Legrand  in  the 
Naval  Museum  in  the  same  city.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  for  the  Wamer-Barber 
portrait  of  Columbus  on  the  obverse  of  the 
half  dollar  is  that  it  is  attractively  done  and 
probably  represents  what  a  typical  citizen 
of  Genoa  may  have  looked  like  in  the 
explorer  s  time.2 

The  reverse  of  the  half  dollar  was  exe¬ 
cuted  by  George  T.  Morgan  and  was  mod- 

1  This  quotation  and  others  from  contemporary  clippings  are  taken  from  a 
scrapbook  on  the  subject  of  World's  Columbian  Exposition  coinage  assembled 
1892-1893  by  an  unknown  person  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  author 
Certain  of  the  clippings  are  not  attributed  and  none  is  dated 

2  U.SJ.  (Ulric  Stonewall  Jackson)  Dunbar  (1862-1927)  was  to  have  designed 
the  Columbian  half  dollar,  and  apparently  made  a  plaster  model  for  the  obverse 
using  the  Lotto  portrait,  but  nothing  further  came  of  it  See  Taxay,  An  Illus¬ 
trated  History  of  U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage,  pp.  3  ff  for  additional  in¬ 
formation,  including  p.  7,  which  illustrates  three  sketches  by  Barber,  none  of 
which  was  adopted,  including  one  whose  central  motif  of  an  eagle  on  a 
scalloped  shield  was  borrowed  in  concept  from  the  reverse  of  an  1 877  pattern 
half  dollar 
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eled  after  a  replica  of  Columbus’  flagship, 
the  Santa  Maria,  produced  in  Spain  in 
honor  of  the  400th  anniversary,  as  also 
shown  on  a  plaster  model  by  Olin  Levi 
Warner.  Two  globes  below  the  ship  rep¬ 
resent  the  Old  World  and  the  New  and  are 
stylistically  related  to  the  globes  shown  on 
the  reverses  of  Spanish  milled  silver  dollars 
prevalent  in  the  Americas  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury.  The  Warner  models  were  later  an 
attraction  at  the  Exposition  and  were 
viewed  by  many  who  purchased  half  dol¬ 
lars.  Although  Warner  was  proud  of  his 
work  appearing  on  the  Columbian  half 
dollar  and  in  fact  mentioned  it  in  at  least 
one  biographical  sketch,  his  contribution, 
never  acknowledged  by  the  Mint,  has  been 
largely  ignored  by  the  numismatic  com¬ 
munity. 

Among  other  designs  suggested  for  the 
reverse  were  a  view  of  the  Administration 
Building  at  the  Exposition,  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  perched  eagles,  and  a  flotilla  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  three  vessels  of  Columbus,  the 
Nina,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Santa  Maria. 

A  set  of  commemorative  postage  stamps 
was  produced  in  connection  with  the 
Columbian  Exposition.  The  Santa  Maria, 
as  shown  on  the  reverse  of  the  half  dollar, 
is  shown  on  the  3*  stamp,  and  the  $5  stamp 
bears  a  portrait  of  Columbus  taken  from 
the  obverse  of  the  half  dollar,  except  that 
the  face  of  Columbus  is  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction.  An  admission  ticket  to 
the  fair,  printed  by  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company,  also  displays  the  same  vis¬ 
age.  During  the  ensuing  decades  numer¬ 
ous  events  commemorated  on  coins  would 
also  be  memorialized  on  stamps. 

Minting  the  First  Half  Dollars 

The  first  Columbian  half  dollar  was  struck 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  on  November  19, 


1892.  Originally  the  initial  coin  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  opening  ceremonies 
for  the  Exposition,  but  by  the  autumn  of 
1892  the  opening  had  been  delayed  and 
was  many  months  in  the  offing. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  carried  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  production  of  the  first  pieces, 
datelined  Philadelphia,  November  19, 
1892:1  “It  was  a  $10,000  beauty  that 
dropped  today  from  the  coin  press  at  the 
United  States  Mint  when  the  work  of 
coining  the  Columbian  half  dollars  began. 
Supt.  Bosbyshell  was  on  hand  to  represent 
the  government,  and  James  W.  Ellsworth 
of  the  World’s  Fair  Commission  represented 
that  body.2  There  was  great  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  affair  because  of  the  big  pre¬ 
miums  that  have  been  offered  for  certain  of 
the  coins.  In  addition  to  the  first  one,  there 
were  also  delivered  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  the 
400th,  1492nd,  and  1892nd  coins  of  the 
new  half  dollars.  Over  2,000  of  the  souve¬ 
nirs  were  struck  today,  and  the  work  will 
continue  until  all  of  the  5,000,000  donated 
[s/c]  by  Congress  are  completed  ... 

“When  the  hour  arrived,  Supt.  Bosbyshell 
was  summoned  to  the  pressroom  by  Chief 
Coiner  William  S.  Steele,  while  Engraver 
Charles  Barber,  who  designed  the  famous 
coin,  Chief  Clerk  M.N.  Cobb,  and  others 
assembled  as  witnesses....  Foreman  Albert 
Downing  placed  one  of  the  blank  planchets 
in  the  receiver  and  grasped  the  lever  which 
raises  the  lower  die,  while  Edwin  Cliff,  his 
assistant,  stood  at  the  balance  wheel.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  first  attempt  was  a  failure— 
a  little  flaw  caused  the  coin’s  rejection. 

“The  next  attempt  was  made  more 
carefully  for  the  reputation  of  the  coiners 

1  These  excerpts  are  from  a  transcript  of  a  Tribune  article  published  on 
November  20, 1892,  and  reprinted  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver 
&  Cold  Commemorative  Coins,  p.  59. 

^  Col.  James  W.  Ellsworth  was  a  numismatist  and  possessed  an  extraordinary 
collection  which  in  the  early  1 920s  was  sold  to  Wayte  Raymond  andjohn  Work 
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was  at  stake  and  they  had  resolved  that  the 
first  approved  souvenir  of  the  Exposition 
should  be  a  marvel  of  perfection  and  beauty. 
The  planchet,  before  being  accepted,  was 
examined  under  the  microscope  and  found 
without  a  blemish.  For  the  second  time, 
two  workmen  turned  the  press  by  hand, 
while  the  spectators  waited  in  suspense. 
Again  the  coin  was  lifted  from  the  face  of 
the  steel  die  and  critically  examined  by 
Coiner  Steele,  Engraver  Barber,  and  Supt. 
Bosbyshell.  Every  line  was  sharply  defined, 
and  the  strong  features  of  the  discoverer  of 
America,  which  adorn  the  coin,  seemed  to 
look  approvingly  on  the  work. 

“Cardboard  boxes  had  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  coins,  much  like 
those  in  which  pills  are  sold.  No  finger 
touched  the  first  of  the  souvenirs,  but  the 
pliers  gently  clutched  it  by  the  rim  and 
conveyed  the  $10,000  lump  to  the  box 
which  was  immediately  sealed  and  handed 
to  the  World’s  Fair  commissioner.  After 
the  delivery  of  the  first  coin  the  foreman 
and  his  assistant  continued  coining  by  hand 
until  they  had  struck  100  Proof  pieces, 
occupying  about  an  hour  in  the  task.  Power 
was  then  applied,  and  the  actual  work  of 
making  5,000,000  half  dollars  went  rapidly 
ahead....”1 

What  Happened  to  the  First 
Coins  Minted 

To  capitalize  on  the  intense  nationwide 
interest  in  the  Columbian  half  dollars, 
Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict,  makers  of 
the  Remington  typewriter,  garnered  much 
publicity  by  purchasing  the  first  specimen 
struck,  paying  the  incredible  sum  of 
$10,000!  At  the  time  when  the  transaction 
was  made,  a  week’s  wages  for  a  typical 
factory  worker  amounted  to  $5  to  $7,  and 
the  sum  of  $10,000  represented  the  earn 


ing  power  of  someone  for  nearly  a  lifetime! 
The  sparkling  $10,000  beauty  was  given  by 
the  Remington  typewriter  interests  to  the 
new  Columbian  Museum  (later  known  as 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History)  in 
Chicago.  In  the  meantime  the  Remington 
Standard  Typewriter  was  endorsed  as  the 
official  mechanical  writing  device  of  the 
Exposition. 

The  400th,  1 492nd  and  1892nd  half 
dollars,  considered  to  be  of  special  nu¬ 
merical  consequence,  were  also  sold  at 
premiums,  whereas  the  remaining  coins 
were  offered  to  the  public  for  $1  each. 

On  December  16th  the  following 
newspaper  notice  appeared: 

“The  first  60,000  of  the  new  Columbian 
souvenir  half  dollars  were  shipped  this 
morning  from  the  United  States  Mint  in  this 
city  [Philadelphia].  The  first  delivery  of 
10,000  coins  left  on  the  9:50  express  for 
New  York  City,  in  possession  of  John  F. 
Shriver,  representing  Colonel  Elliott  F. 
Shepard.  The  remaining  50,000,  including 
the  $10,000  beauty’  [the  one  purchased 
by  the  Remington  Typewriter  interests! 
and  three  other  valuable  pieces,  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company  consigned  to  the  sub¬ 
treasury  at  Chicago  and  left  on  the 
Columbian  Express  over  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  4:25  p.m. 

“The  50,000  coins  destined  for  Chicago 
occupied  five  kegs  in  sealed  bags,  marked 
$5,000  each.  On  the  head  of  each  keg  was 
nailed  a  label  marked  ‘Columbian  Coins, 
10,000  Half  Dollars.  Assistant  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  Chicago,  Ill.’  Each  keg 

*  The  Swiatek-Breen  book,  pp.  69-73,  presents  the  possibility  that  the 
defective  No.  1  coin,  struck  before  the  first  approved  souvenir  coin  was  made, 
was  not  destroyed  but  was  given  the  designation  No  2  and  later  came  into  the 
possession  of  J.K  Robinson,  a  man  who  had  earlier  sought  to  buy  the  first  100 
pieces  struck  for  $1  each  Actually,  before  any  coins  were  struck  in  the 
ceremony  just  described,  from  one  to  several  pieces  were  made,  per  usual 
procedure,  to  adjust  the  die  spacing  on  the  press  Usually  such  set-up  pieces 
(as  they  are  called)  are  destroyed. 
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was  sealed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  seal 
must  be  broken  in  removing  the  head. 

“  Particular  attention  was  devoted  by  Mint 
Superintendent  Bosbyshell  and  his  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  packing  of  one  keg,  which  was 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  the  word 
Special’  marked  in  blue  pencil  on  the 
head.  There  were  five  bags  of  coins  placed 
in  this  keg  as  in  the  others,  but  one  of  them 
was  marked  $4,998  instead  of  $5,000.  This 
indicated  the  omission  from  contents  of 
four  half  dollars,  one  of  which  is  now  the 
most  valuable  piece  in  its  denomination 
ever  produced.  These  four  were  the  first, 
or  $10,000  beauty,’  the  400th,  1492nd, 
and  the  1892nd  coins  of  the  new  issue. 
These  pieces,  on  account  of  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  value,  which  was  estimated  at  not 
less  than  $15,000,  were  placed  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  package.  Each  of  them  was  first  inserted 
in  a  small  circular  pasteboard  box  which, 
after  being  wrapped  in  stout  paper,  was 
marked  as  follows: 

“No.  1,  400,  1492,  1892,  Columbian 
half  dollars.  Sealed  by  C.O.  Bosbyshell, 
Superintendent  United  States  Mint.’  This 
package  was  sealed  and  packed  in  the  keg 
marked  Special,’  after  being  placed  in  a 
wooden  cigar  box,  which  was  used  to 
prevent  the  heavy  bags  of  coins  from 
crushing  the  package.  These  extraordinary 
precautions  in  sealing  and  packing  were 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  president  of 
World’s  Fair  Commission,  who  in  a  letter 
to  the  Treasury  Department  asked  that  the 
coins  be  so  arranged  that  they  need  not  be 
disturbed  by  the  sub-treasurer  at  Chicago. 
One  of  the  pieces,’  he  wrote,  has  already 
been  sold  for  $10,000,  and  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  be  able  to  show  the 
purchaser  that  they  are  the  identical  coins 
called  for  on  the  separate  certificates.  ” 

Subsequently  a  Chicago  newspaper  re¬ 


ported  the  arrival  of  the  first  shipment: 

“Barrels  of  money  were  opened  yester¬ 
day.  This  money  was  all  of  one  denomi¬ 
nation-silver  half  dollars  with  the  glitter  of 
the  Mint  in  their  milled  edges.  The  face  of 
Columbus  was  on  one  side;  on  the  other 
side  the  caravel  and  two  hemispheres,  with 
the  price  marked  in  plain  figures.  A  plain 
little  man  with  iron-grey  whiskers,  chin¬ 
chilla  overcoat,  and  black  derby  hat  went 
over  to  the  Government  Building  yesterday 
afternoon  accompanied  by  a  dray  and  some 
hired  help.  He  and  his  men  loaded  up  five 
kegs  of  silver  money  and  drove  away  to  the 
offices  of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion. 

“It  was  a  little  after  1 2  o’clock  when  a  big 
wagon  from  Marshall  Field’s  wholesale 
store  pulled  up  on  Quincy  Street  to  await 
orders.  It  was  drawn  by  a  team  of  heavy 
bays  and  the  driver  was  ‘Elzie’  Roe.  Up  in 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Rand-McNally  build¬ 
ing  President  Higinbotham  was  waiting  for 
Vice-President  Fred  W.  Peck  and  Treasurer 
Seeberger  to  get  on  their  coats.  The  three 
dropped  down  the  elevator,  pursued  by  a 
curious  crowd.  Mr.  Higinbotham  went  out 
to  Quincy  Street  and  waved  his  hand  at 
Elzie’  on  the  high  seat.  Then  he  and  Mr. 
Peck  and  Mr.  Seeberger  made  a  shortcut 
toward  the  Government  Building  with  the 
dray  close  behind.  The  three  Swedes  with 
yam  mittens  and  comforters  were  waiting 
on  Jackson  Street  when  Mr.  Higinbotham 
showed  the  dray  where  to  back  up.  Their 
names  were  Charley  Knutson,  Otto  John¬ 
son,  and  Emil  Olson.  Charley  went  upstairs 
with  the  president  to  load  the  kegs  in  the 
elevator. 

“About  20  people  were  waiting  outside 
the  Sub-treasury  railing  when  Mr. 
Higinbotham  came  in  and  shook  hands 
with  Cashier  Whittemore  through  a  square 
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hole.  The  cashier  pulled  a  string  unlatching 
a  side  door,  and  a  crowd  went  in  to  look  at 
the  kegs.  President  Higinbotham  produced 
five  large  and  fancy  drafts  upon  the  sub- 
treasurer,  each  calling  for  $5,000  in 
Columbian  half  dollars.  He  sat  at  a  table  and 
wrote  on  the  back  of  each:  ‘World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  H.  N.  Higinbotham, 
President.’ 

“That’s  all  right,’  said  Mr.  Whittemore, 
accepting  them. 

“Charley  Knutson  began  rolling  the  kegs 
into  the  elevator.  Mr.  Higinbotham  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  wire  cage  carrying  one  of 
the  sacks.  The  first  three  kegs  were  loaded 
on  a  hand  truck  at  the  foot  of  the  elevator 
and  wheeled  out  to  the  wagon.  The  other 
two  came  down  a  moment  later.  Mr. 
Higinbotham  sat  on  one  of  the  kegs,  Mr 
Peck  took  another,  and  Mr.  Seeberger  sat 
in  gingerly  fashion  upon  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  third.  The  Swede  boys  held  onto  the 
stakes  along  the  side  of  the  wagon  bed,  and 
the  load  moved  west  on  Jackson  Street  to 
La  Salle,  north  on  La  Salle  to  Quincy  and 
west  on  Quincy  to  the  Rand-McNally  en¬ 
trance.  Here  50  people  saw  the  stout 
workmen,  two  to  a  keg,  carry  the  300 
pound  packages  to  the  elevator,  which 
lifted  them  to  the  fourth  floor.  They  were 
rolled  into  the  little  room  adjoining  Mr 
Seeberger’s  office.  Among  those  who  came 
in  were  directors  Thomas  B.  Bryan,  J.  W 
Ellsworth,  Adolph  Nathan,  and  C.  H 
Schwab,  Secretary  H.O.  Edmunson,  J.  F 
McClain  (representing  Wyckoff,  Seamans 
&  Benedict),  and  a  number  of  newspaper¬ 
men. 

‘“Gi’me  that  mallet.’  President 
Higinbotham  threw  off  his  coat  and  told 
the  people  to  stand  back.  Someone  handed 
him  the  mallet  and  cold-chisel,  and  with 
determined  blows  Mr.  Higinbotham  bat 


tered  in  the  head  of  the  keg  marked  Spe¬ 
cial.’ 

“  ‘There  it  is,’  said  Mr.  Peck.  Pushed  in  at 
one  side  of  the  snugly-tucked  canvas  bag 
was  a  cigar  box.  It  was  lifted  out  and  inside 
was  the  packet  showing  daubs  of  sealing 
wax.  Across  the  space  was  the  certificate 
of  Director  Bosbyshell  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  that  it  contained  the  first  Columbian 
half  dollar  coined  at  the  Mint  [and]  that  it 
contained  numbers  400,  1492,  and  1892. 
This  packet  was  torn  open  and  the  shell 
was  given  to  Mr.  Schwab  for  safekeeping. 
The  envelope  marked  ‘Number  1  ’  was  then 
carefully  opened— the  other  three  being 
tucked  into  the  president’s  inside  pocket. 
Out  came  a  pill  box  and  a  folded  piece  of 
paper.  The  paper  was  another  certificate, 
all  signed  and  backed  by  affidavit,  to  show 
that  the  coin  in  the  box  was  really  number 
one. 

“The  box  was  sealed.  Mr.  Higinbotham 
ran  his  knife  around  the  rim,  and  then 
lifting  the  cotton  showed  the  precious 
white  bits  of  metal  Without  allowing  his 
fingers  to  touch  the  coin  he  folded  a  bit  of 
cotton  over  the  edge  and  held  up  the 
original  souvenir.  This  coin  has  been 
bought  by  Wyckoff,  Seamans  &  Benedict 
of  New  York  for  $10,000,’  said  he.  It  is  the 
largest  amount  ever  paid  for  a  coin.’ 

“The  little  company  applauded.  Mr 
McClain  responded  briefly  for  the  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  coin  was  fastened  into  a  metal 
hoop  which  swung  at  the  end  of  a  three- 
inch  chain.  This  chain  was  attached  to  a 
square  glass  which  was  the  lid  for  a  glass 
cube.  The  lid  was  put  on  and  sealed.  Three 
cheers  were  given ,  and  the  witnesses  signed 
another  certificate.  The  other  kegs  were 
opened  and  the  employees  began  the  work 
of  dividing  the  coins  into  small  lots  for 
distribution  to  the  banks. 
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“After  the  excitement  attending  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  coins  had  subsided,  the  prosaic 
work  of  counting  them  out  began.  Judge 
Bry  an,  whose  public  spirit  had  prompted 
the  first  big  subscription,  got  the  first  5,000. 
They  were  taken  to  the  Jennings  Trust 
Company  bank  on  Dearborn  Street  in  the 
original  packages  bearing  the  Treasury  seal. 
Judge  Bryan  reserved  one  of  the  canvas 
sacks  full  of  souvenirs  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  Exposition  officials  and  personal 
friends,  and  the  rest  were  distributed  by 
the  trust  company  to  a  long  line  of  sub¬ 
scribers  who  had  been  waiting  impatiently 
to  see  the  first  of  the  new  half  dollars. 

“Newspaper  men  got  the  first  coins 
distributed  by  the  trust  company,  and  then 
the  long  lines  of  subscribers  filed  past 
windows  and  exchanged  dollars  for  half- 
dollars.  Directors  of  the  Exposition  stood 
around  Judge  Bryan’s  office  in  the  Rand- 
McNally  headquarters  and  awaited  the 
chance  to  put  the  souvenirs  in  their  pockets. 
Before  the  afternoon  was  over  the  corridors 
leading  to  and  from  the  judge’s  room  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  clink  of  coins  and  the 
varying  criticisms  of  amateur  numismatists. 

“Treasurer  Seeberger’s  force  worked 
well  into  the  night  making  up  packages  to 
correspond  with  orders  filed  for  souvenirs. 
Over  5,000  orders  are  on  the  books,  and 
the  first  432  of  these  applications  will  ex¬ 
haust  yesterday’s  installment.  Treasurer 
Seeberger  says,  however,  that  another 
shipment  of  700,000  coins  is  expected  to 
arrive  Thursday  or  Friday  at  the  latest,  and 
that  consignment  will  just  about  fill  the 
requisitions  made. 

“Persons  living  in  Chicago  may  secure 
souvenirs  in  any  number  by  leaving  orders 
with  any  of  the  Chicago  banks  or  by  per¬ 
sonal  application  at  the  treasurer’s  office, 
fourth  floor,  Rand-McNally  building,  168 


Adams  Street.  Receipts  will  be  given  and 
orders  filled  in  the  order  of  application. 
Persons  living  outside  of  Chicago  can  have 
coins  delivered  to  them,  carriage  prepaid, 
by  ordering  through  the  nearest  bank;  if  no 
bank  is  accessible  a  money  order  or  regis¬ 
tered  letter  addressed  to  the  Treasurer, 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  and  giving 
directions  for  shipment  will  secure  the 
souvenirs  at  a  net  cost  to  purchaser  of  $1 
each  coin.” 

Public  Reaction  to  the 
Columbian  Halves 

It  had  long  been  the  case  that,  when  a 
new  United  States  coin  was  presented  to 
the  public,  great  criticism  erupted.  In  1793, 
when  the  chain-design  cent  first  made  its 
appearance  in  circulation,  a  newspaper 
article  related  that  Miss  Liberty  appeared 
to  be  in  a  fright  and  that  the  linked  chain 
device  on  the  reverse  was  but  an  ill  omen 
for  a  nation  desiring  liberty.  In  1878,  when 
the  first  Morgan  silver  dollar  reached  the 
public,  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  buzzard.  Few  people  liked  it.  In 
1892  the  same  was  true  of  the  Columbian 
half  dollar  as  well.  When  Treasury  officials 
in  Washington  saw  the  first  pieces,  they 
reacted  with  disappointment,  as  this  article 
datelined  Washington,  November  30, 1892, 
relates: 

“Two  samples  of  the  new  World’s  Fair 
souvenir  coins  came  from  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  in  Philadelphia  this  morning  to  be 
tested.  There  was  a  rush  among  the  Trea¬ 
sury  officials  to  get  a  look  at  the  first  of  the 
new  half  dollars  that  have  yet  been  sent  to 
the  Treasury.  The  samples  were  a  disap¬ 
pointment,  to  say  the  least.  The  obverse 
side  on  which  the  Columbus  head  appears 
comes  in  for  considerable  criticism  by  the 
Treasury  experts.  “Whatever  value  attaches 
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to  the  coins,’  said  a  Mint  officer,  ‘will  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  souvenirs  and 
not  for  any  beauty  which  they  possess.  In 
fact  they  are  the  ugliest  coins  I  ever  saw.’” 

As  noted  earlier  in  the  present  book,  it  is 
more  popular  to  complain  about  some¬ 
thing  than  to  compliment  it.  Writing  in  his 
study,  U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage,  Arlie 
Slabaugh  recognized  this  fact:  “The  odds 
are  at  least  two  to  one  that  any  new  issue 
of  coin  will  find  plenty  of  detractors....  So 
there  is  not  much  point  in  my  repeating 
such  criticisms  of  most  coins.  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  One  man’s  meat  is  another’s 
poison.’” 

In  the  case  of  the  1892-1893  Columbian 
half  dollars,  numismatists  and  members  of 
the  public  tried  to  outdo  each  other  in 
coming  up  with  innovative  complaints 
How  refreshingly  different  it  would  be  to 
read  a  comment  such  as:  “What  a  gorgeous 
design  this  is!” 

A  month  or  so  later  a  newspaper  report 
noted  that  the  Mint  was  working  full  speed 
ahead  to  chum  out  the  production  order  of 
5,000,000  pieces:  “Advice  from  Washing 
ton  gave  notice  that  the  Treasury  has  or 
dered  the  shipment  of  68,000  souvenir 
coins  to  Chicago.  These  coins  will  be  the 
last  with  1892  on  them,  the  rest  of  the  5 
million  bearing  the  date  of  1893.  So  far  the 
Treasury  has  paid  out  720,000  half  dollars 
on  approved  vouchers.  The  Mint  is  run 
ning  full  capacity,  20,000  coins  daily,  and 
at  that  rate  it  will  be  until  the  last  of  July 
before  the  issue  is  completed.  ” 

Many  commentaries  concerning  the 
Columbian  half  dollars  appeared  in  various 
papers  throughout  the  autumn  of  1892 
and  early  1893.  It  seems  as  though  every¬ 
one  had  an  opinion,  many  of  them  center 
ing  on  the  seemingly  unconscionable  profit 


to  be  made  by  selling  a  fifty-cent  piece  for 
one  dollar.  Samples: 

From  the  Philadelphia  Call:  “The  aver¬ 
age  man  won’t  stick  about  the  World’s  Fair 
souvenir  half  dollar.  Any  other  will  do  as 
well.  Perhaps  the  proposition  to  sell  the 
5(K  souvenirs  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  $1  is 
an  evidence  of  what  visitors  to  Chicago 
may  expect  in  the  general  increase  in 
prices.” 

Pittsburgh  Chronicle:  “The  coinage  of 
the  souvenir  half  dollars  has  begun  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  and  the  superintendent 
expects  to  have  30,000  of  them  ready  by 
the  end  of  the  month.  Talking  about  money 
making,  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  the 
profit  Chicago  will  get  out  of  the  remelting 
of  old  half  dollars  and  making  ‘souvenir’ 
coins  of  them?” 

San  Francisco  Examiner:  “The  newest 
thing  out.  Buy  your  half-dollar  for  a  dollar 
and  sell  it  for  two  dollars.  We  don’t  hear 
much  about  the  two-dollar  victims  yet,  but 
suppose  they  will  be  forthcoming.  The 
picture  of  Columbus  upon  the  souvenir 
coins  will  be  ideal,  so  it  is  stated.  It  is  not 
altogether  clear  how  it  could  be  any¬ 
thing  else,  since  the  roving  gentleman 
...neglected  to  leave  any  authentic  por¬ 
trait.  Those  available  range  from  figures  of 
a  pallid  student  to  a  bewhiskered  brigand, 
each  probably  as  wrong  as  the  other.  ” 

Galveston  Daily  News:  “The  front  side 
of  the  coin  has  an  elegant  likeness  of  the 
late  Sitting  Bull.  This,  however,  is  said  to  be 
meant  for  Columbus.  The  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can  can  take  his  choice,  and  the  know- 
nothings  certainly  will  claim  the  head  to  be 
intended  for  Sitting  Bull  because  of  that 
gentleman  being  an  American .  On  the  right 
shoulder  appears  the  letter  B.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  indicates  the  location  of  either  a  boil 
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or  a  barnacle.1  There  is  also  a  likeness  of 
Columbus’  ship  under  full  sail.  At  first 
blush  the  ship  seems  to  be  on  wheels,  but 
closer  examination  shows  that  the  two 
wheels  are  the  eastern  and  western  hemi¬ 
spheres.  The  ship  seems  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  herd  of  porpoises,  but  probably  this  is 
meant  for  waves.  There  is  also  a  fishing 
pole  rigged  out  of  an  after  port  in  the  cabin 
of  the  ship,  and  one  gathers  an  idea  that  the 
venturesome  mariner  is  either  baiting  his 
hook  and  lying  about  a  bite  he  has  just  had, 
or  has  hauled  in  a  fish,  for  the  line  is  taken 
aboard  ship.  The  figures  1492  appear  be¬ 
neath  the  vessel.  The  coin  is  of  the  same 
size  and  weight  as  the  old  run  of  half 
dollars,  and  for  all  they  are  sold  at  a  heavy 
premium,  the  purchasing  power  is  but  ten 
beers.” 

Minneapolis  Times:  “A  dollar  will  go  no 
further  in  Chicago  than  in  some  other 
places,  but  Chicago  is  the  only  town  that 
can  sell  50  <t  for  $1.” 

Colorado  Sun:  “The  World’s  Fair  people 
count  upon  making  a  good  thing  by  selling 
their  five  million  souvenir  half  dollars  at 
premium.  The  Chicago  propensity  for 
speculating  in  futures  cannot  be  re¬ 
strained.” 

New  York  Sun:  “With  a  high  collar  and 
a  little  attention  from  the  hair  cutter,  the 
Christopher  Columbus  on  the  new 
Columbian  half  dollar  would  answer  very 
well  for  the  Right  Honorable  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.” 

Philadelphia  Ledger:  “If  it  were  not 
known  in  advance  whose  vignette  adorns 
the  Columbian  souvenir  half  dollar,  the 
average  observer  would  be  undecided  as 
to  whether  it  is  intended  to  represent  Daniel 
Webster  or  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  ” 

Boston  Globe:  “The  first  view  of  the  new 
Columbian  souvenir  coin  inevitably  leads 


to  expression  of  regret  that  Columbus 
wasn’t  a  better  looking  man.” 

The  preceding  commentary  reflects  that 
the  Columbian  half  dollar  created  a  con¬ 
troversy  in  its  own  time,  thus  setting  the 
stage  for  arguments ,  differences  of  opinion , 
and  controversies  that  would  swirl  around 
numerous  later  commemorative  issues, 
continuing  unabated  to  the  present  day. 

Distribution  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  Coins 

The  coinage  in  1892  amounted  to 
950,000  Columbian  Exposition  half  dollars, 
whereas  those  dated  1893  were  produced 
to  the  extent  of  4,052,105,  for  a  total  of 
5 , 002 , 1 05 .  This  amounted  to  the  authorized 
quantity  of  five  million  coins  plus  2,105 
extras  minted  for  assay  purposes. 

Visitors  to  the  fair  were  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  buy  souvenir  half  dollars  for 
the  much-criticized  price  of  one  dollar 
each.  Displays  of  Columbian  half  dollars 
helped  promote  sales.  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Administration  Building  at  the  fair  was  a 
model  of  the  Treasury  Building  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  constructed  of  Columbian  half 
dollars,  measuring  20  feet  long,  11  feet 
wide,  and  four  feet  high.2  Viewers  were 
advised  that  “coins  sold  will  be  taken  from 
the  columns”  of  the  model,  but  as  no  coins 
could  be  removed  until  the  closing  of  the 
Exposition,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  most 
intending  purchasers  bought  their 
Columbian  half  dollars  elsewhere  at  the 
event. 

Clipped  Columbian  half  dollars  used  to 
construct  the  angles  and  comers  of  the 
model  were  struck  in  white  metal  rather 
than  the  usual  silver  alloy.  In  the  nearby 

1  A  little  humor  here.  B  was  the  initial  of  Charles  E.  Barber,  chief  engraver  of 
the  Mint. 

2  Described  and  illustrated  in  The  Book  of  the  Fair,  Bancroft,  1893,  p.  302. 
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Liberal  Arts  Building  there  was  another 
model,  a  20-foot-high  shaft,  also  made  of 
commemorative  half  dollars. 

After  the  Exposition  closed  and  sales 
efforts  ended,  3,600,000  half  dollars  re¬ 
mained  unsold,  of  which  about  1,400,000 
were  held  by  the  Treasury  in  Washington, 
960,000  in  Chicago,  and  147,700  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  What  to  do  with  this 
vast  hoard  was  hotly  debated,  for  the  man¬ 
agers  of  the  Exposition  felt  that  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  those  who  paid  $1  each  for  the 
coins  should  be  protected. 

Th eNew  York  Sun,  December  10, 1893, 
printed  the  following:1  “It  was  reported 
that  Mr.  Ellsworth,  representing  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Exposition,  called  at  the 
Treasury  Department  and  paid  to  Acting 
Secretary  Curtis  $40,300  to  defray  the  cost 
of  transporting  and  recoining  the  unsold 
half  dollars  which  was  said  to  exceed  the 
total  face  value  of  $1,700,000.  Secretary 
Carlisle  was  requested  to  recoin  the  twenty- 
five  and  fifty-cent  souvenirs  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  but  this  he  declined  to 
do,  and  notified  the  Commission  unless  it 
bore  the  expense  of  the  recoinage  he  would 
issue  the  souvenir  pieces  at  their  face  value 
As  this  would  materially  reduce  the  value 
of  those  in  the  hands  of  purchasers  and 
speculative  holders,  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  sent 
to  make  the  necessary  deposit.  ” 

Apparently,  the  preceding  account  was 
inaccurate,  for  in  1894  the  Treasury  an 
nounced  that  the  remaining  Columbian 
half  dollars  were  available  for  face  value  to 
anyone  desiring  them.  Takers  were  few,  so 
many  coins  were  subsequently  put  into 
circulation,  and  others  were  melted.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century  Columbian  half 
dollars  were  familiar  items  in  pocket 
change. 

When  all  was  said  and  done,  950,000 


Columbian  half  dollars  dated  1892  were 
distributed,  and  1,550,405  were  released 
dated  the  following  year,  1893.  This 
amounted  to  about  half  of  the  original 
mintage  of  five  million  coins. 

Collecting  Columbian  Half  Dollars 

As  the  numismatic  fraternity  constituted 
only  a  small  part  of  the  American  popula¬ 
tion  in  1892  and  1893,  relatively  few  coins 
were  carefully  preserved  by  coin  collectors. 
Today  most  surviving  Columbian  half  dol¬ 
lars  show  the  effects  of  wear,  either  of 
casual  handling  from  being  saved  as  sou¬ 
venirs  by  non-numismatists  or  from  having 
been  passed  from  hand  to  hand  as  a  medium 
of  exchange. 

While  most  Columbian  half  dollars  were 
minted  with  lustrous,  frosty  surfaces,  a  few 
Proofs  were  made  and  possibly  a  few 
thousand  prooflike  business  strikes  were 
produced.  It  was  suggested  that  Proof 
Columbian  half  dollars  be  included  in 
regular  silver  Proof  sets  for  the  year  1892, 
but  the  idea  was  vetoed  when  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  per  current  Mint  policy  regular- 
design  Proof  half  dollars  were  sold  for  just 
a  few  cents  above  face  value,  but  that 
something  over  $1  would  have  to  be 
charged  for  a  Proof  Columbian  half  dollar 
in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  intended 
$1  issue  price  for  Uncirculated  pieces.  The 
two  philosophies  could  not  be  reconciled, 
and  the  idea  was  dropped. 

When  I  first  started  collecting  coins  in 
the  early  1950s  I  quickly  learned  that  the 
commonest  1 9th-century  coin  issues  (apart 
from  Treasury-held  Morgan  silver  dollar 
reserves)  were  1883  Liberty  nickels  with¬ 
out  CENTS  and  1892  and  1893  Columbian 
half  dollars.  In  1953  you  could  buy  all  the 

*  As  reprinted  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  January  1894 
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Columbian  half  dollars  you  wanted  for  60 
to  65  cents  each.  Indeed,  around  that  time 
a  coin  dealer  in  downtown  Boston  showed 
a  bushel  basket  full  of  them  in  his  shop 
window. 

Columbian  half  dollars  remain  very  com¬ 
mon  today,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
even  more  exist,  most  of  which  are  in 
grades  from  about  EF-40  to  MS-60.  Higher 
level  Mint  State  coins  are  also  plentiful,  up 
to  about  MS-63,  above  which  examples  are 
somewhat  elusive.  Truly  pristine  pieces 
are  hard  to  find.  I  consider  the  Columbian 
half  dollar  design  to  be  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  commemorative  series, 
and  a  lightly  toned  Uncirculated  specimen 
is  an  object  of  beauty,  even  though  it  may 


not  be  exciting  from  a  rarity  viewpoint. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Most  specimens 
show  signs  of  friction  or  contact  on  the 
high  areas  of  Columbus’  portrait  on  the 
obverse  and  on  the  ship’s  sails  on  the 
reverse.  Some  coins  are  lightly  struck  on 
the  highest  areas  of  the  portrait  and/or  lack 
ship  sail  details  on  the  reverse.  In  general, 
1892-dated  coins  are  better  struck  than 
those  dated  1893-  Beware  of  deeply  toned 
coins  whose  toning  masks  wear;  sometimes 
these  are  sold  in  slabs  bearing  high  technical 
grades.  Most  Uncirculated  coins  have  very 
attractive  frosty  lustre.  Prooflike  pieces  are 
occasionally  seen  and  are  usually  dated 
1892. 


1892  Columbian  Exposition  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  400th  anniversary  of  Columbus’  landing  in  the  New  World;  1893  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition 
Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Columbus 
Reverse  motif:  Ship  and  two  globes 
Authorization  date:  August  5,  1892 
Dates  on  coins:  1892  (also  1492) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1892 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  5,000,000  (also  includes  coins  dated  1893) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  950,000 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  Unknown 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  950,000 

Issued  by:  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois  (initial  coins  were  distributed  by 
the  Jennings  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  and  other  Chicago  banks;  see  text) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  no  official  packaging,  but  various  banks  (Mer¬ 
chants  and  Manufacturers  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  The  Paterson  National  Bank, 
Paterson,  N.J.;  and  others)  distributed  coins  in  small,  burgundy-colored  leather  holders 
(round  and  square  in  shape)  with  gold  imprinting.  Examples  also  exist  with  no  bank 
reference  but  were  imprinted  with  only  “COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION”  encircling  “1492  — 
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CHICAGO  -  1892”;  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  (1892  only)  and  McConway  &  Torley  Co. 
(Pittsburgh,  Pa.)  had  special  presentation  holders,  envelopes,  and  leather  boxes  with 
velour  interiors  made1 

Official  sale  price:  $1 

Designer  of  obverse:  Charles  E.  Barber  from  a  plaster  model  by  Olin  Levi  Warner,  taken  in 
turn  from  a  Spanish  medal 

Designer  of  reverse:  George  T.  Morgan  from  a  plaster  model  by  Olin  Levi  Warner,  taken  in 
turn  from  a  ship  model 

Interesting  facts:  First  legal  tender  U.S.  coin  to  depict  a  foreigner;  first  commemorative  half 
dollar;  issued  in  connection  with  the  1893  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  a  fair  held  a  year 
late. 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1895  MS-60  to  63  55<t 

1955  MS-60  to  63  $2 

1900  MS-60  to  63  60<t-$l 

I960  MS-60  to  63  $4 

1905  MS-60  to  63  60*-$l 

1965  MS-60  to  63  $6 

1910  MS-60  to  63  60<-$l 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $8 

1915  MS-60  to  63  55«-$l 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $25 

1920  MS-60  to  63  75« 

1980  MS-60  to  63  $160 

1925  MS-60  to  63  75<t 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $280 

1930  MS-60  to  63  75<t 

1986  MS-60  $80,  MS-63  $175,  MS-64  $380; 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $1 

MS-65  $1,300 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $1.25 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $75,  MS-63  $500,  MS- 

1940  MS-60  to  63  $1 

64  $1,425,  MS-65  $3,850 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $125 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $55,  MS-63  $380, 

1950  MS-60  to  63  $1.25 

MS-64  $800,  MS-65  $3,200 

Notes:  Vast  quantities  of  1892  and  1893  Columbian  half  dollars  were  placed  into 
circulation  for  face  value,  and  examples  did  not  command  a  significant  premium  on  the 
collectors’  market  until  decades  later.  This  will  explain  why  coins  were  available  in  1895  for 
slightly  over  face  value.  For  a  long  period  of  time  dealers’  prices  ranged  from  slightly  over  face 
value  to  about  $1 .  Even  during  the  commemorative  boom  of  the  1930s,  Columbian  half  dollars 
were  often  omitted  from  dealers  advertisements,  as  the  coins  had  little  value  or  interest  at 
the  time. 

1893  Columbian  Exposition  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Dates  on  coins:  1893  (also  1492) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 893 

1  The  author  acknowledges  the  generous  help  of  Donald  L.  and  Helen  L  Carmody  in  furnishing  information  concerning  standard  original  packaging  for  various 
commemorative  series. 
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Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  5,000,000  (includes  issues  dated  1892) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  4,052,105 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  2,105 
Quantity  melted:  2,501,700 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  1,550,405 

Standard  origmal  packaging:  Apparently,  none  (see  listing  under  1892  for  private 
packaging);  Columbian  half  dollars  with  ribbons  and  clasps  were  produced  in  1893  as 
souvenirs  of  Chicago  Day  at  the  Exposition 
Official  sale  price:  $1 

Interesting  fact:  Most  of  the  1893  mintage  went  to  the  melting  pot. 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1895  MS-60  to  63  55* 

1955  MS-60  to  63  $1.25 

1900  MS-60  to  63  65*-$l 

I960  MS-60  to  63  $3 

1905  MS-60  to  63  60*-$l 

1965  MS-60  to  63  $4 

1910  MS-60  to  63  60*-$l 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $7 

1915  MS-60  to  63  55*-$l 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $26 

1920  MS-60  to  63  65* 

1980  MS-60  to  63  $155 

1925  MS-60  to  63  65* 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $265 

1930  MS-60  to  63  75* 

1986  MS-60  $80,  MS-63  $175,  MS-64  $380, 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $1 

MS-65  $1,300 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  75* 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $75,  MS-63  $490,  MS- 

1940  MS-60  to  63  75* 

64  $1,500,  MS-65  $5,000 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $125 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $55,  MS-63  $325, 

1950  MS-60  to  63  $1 

MS-64  $800,  MS-65  $3,200 

Note:  For  a  time  in  the  market  (see  spring  1990)  the  1893  Columbian  half  dollar  in  MS-65 
grade  was  trading  at  a  higher  level  than  comparably  graded  coins  dated  1892,  an  anomalous 
situation  in  the  pricing  history  of  these  two  issues. 
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Creation  of  the  Isabella  Quarter 

In  January  1893,  well  after  the  Columbian 
half  dollar  was  a  reality,  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer, 
well-known  Chicago  socialite,  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  grande  dame  of  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,1  suggested  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  that  $10,000  of  the  money  earmarked 
for  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  be  given  in 
the  form  of  a  special  issue  of  souvenir  (as 
they  were  called)  quarter  dollars.  This  was 
translated  into  a  law  approved  March  3, 
1893,  which  stated  that  the  production  of 
these  quarters  would  not  exceed  40,000 
and  that  the  pieces  would  be  of  standard 
weight  and  fineness.  Like  the  Columbian 
half  dollars,  the  quarters  would  be  made 
from  metal  taken  from  uncurrent  silver 
coins  held  by  the  Treasury  Department. 


The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  had  been 
formed  at  the  insistence  of  Susan  B.  An¬ 
thony,  who  was  determined  that  women 
should  be  adequately  represented  in  the 
administration  of  the  Exposition.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  there  was  also  a  Board  of  Gentlemen 
Managers,  but  this  did  not  get  much  pub¬ 
licity,  as  it  was  taken  for  granted.  The 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  took  complete 
charge  of  the  quarter-dollar  project  and 
stated  that  the  coins  were  to  have  female 
motifs.  Kenyon  Cox,  a  well-known  illus¬ 
trator,  was  commissioned  to  prepare 
sketches,  apparently  furnishing  motifs  that 
were  eventually  modified  by  Charles  E. 
Barber  at  the  Mint.  However,  another  art¬ 
ist,  Caroline  C.  Peddle,  one  of  Cox’s  former 
art  students,  was  also  heavily  involved  and 
furnished  sketches,  all  of  which  were 

*  Her  husband  owned  the  Palmer  House,  a  leading  hotel,  and  was  also 
involved  in  merchandising. 
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eventually  rejected.1  For  the  obverse,  a 
depiction  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  was 
suggested,  for  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Isabella  furnished  the  financing  for  Co¬ 
lumbus’  voyage  of  discovery,  Isabella 
vowing  to  pledge  her  crown  and  jewels  if 
necessary  (according  to  popular  legend). 

In  April  1893  the  Treasury  Department 
responded  by  submitting  its  own  two  ob¬ 
verse  designs  to  the  Board  of  Lady  Manag¬ 
ers,  one  sketch  showing  Isabella  as  a  young 
queen  (this  was  eventually  chosen)  and 
the  other  with  a  facing  head  of  Isabella  as 
an  adult.  Thus  the  Isabella  quarter,  as  it  was 
soon  to  be  designated,  became  the  first 
legal  tender  United  States  coin  to  depict  a 
foreign  monarch.2 

The  sketch  for  the  reverse  design  de¬ 
picted  a  woman  kneeling,  holding  a  distaff, 
showing  woman’s  industry,  although  an 
alternative  suggestion  was  that  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Woman’s  Building  at  the  fair 
would  be  appropriate.  The  models  and 
dies  for  the  Isabella  quarter  were  prepared 
by  Charles  E.  Barber,  chief  engraver  of  the 
Mint,  who  also  designed  the  obverse  of  the 
Columbian  half  dollar. 

The  American  Journal  of  Numismatics 
in  October  1893  reviewed  the  design:  “Of 
its  artistic  merit,  as  of  the  harmony  of 
which  is  reported  to  have  prevailed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  [  Board  of  Lady  Managers  of 
the  Woman’s  Department  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion],  perhaps  the  less  said  the  better;  we 
do  not  know  who  designed  it,  but  in  this 
instance,  as  in  the  half  dollar,  the  contrast 
between  examples  of  the  numismatic  art 
of  the  nation,  as  displayed  on  the  Columbian 
coins,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  spirited 
and  admirable  work  of  the  architects  of  the 
buildings,  for  instance,  on  the  other,  is 
painful. 

“If  these  two  coins  really  represent  the 


highest  achievements  of  our  medalists  and 
our  mints,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  without  restrictions,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  presented  hitherto 
in  the  history  of  our  national  coinage,  we 
might  as  well  despair  of  its  future,  and  we 
should  be  forced  to  believe  that  the  merely 
mechanical  side  of  the  art  of  coining  was  all 
that  was  thought  worthy  of  attention.  We 
are  not  ready  to  admit  this  to  be  true.” 

Further  from  the  same  quotation: 
“Washington  Irving  once  said:  In  America 
literature  and  the  elegant  arts  must  grow 
up  side  by  side  with  the  coarser  plants  of 
daily  necessity.  ’  The  latter,  surely,  have  not 
languished;  the  cultivation  of  the  former, 
we  firmly  believe,  is  destined  to  reach  as 
high  a  standard;  but  we  must  admit  that  we 
shall  search  in  vain  in  our  national  coinage 
for  evidence  to  sustain  our  confidence.” 

The  account  went  on  to  note  that  the 
figure  on  the  reverse  of  the  Isabella  quarter 
was  “mournfully  suggestive  of  the  old  anti¬ 
slavery  token,  AM  I  NOT  A  WOMAN  AND 
A  SISTER.  ”3 

Cornelius  Vermeule  in  his  superb  study, 
Numismatic  Art  in  America,  commented 
that  the  motif  of  the  kneeling  woman  on 
the  reverse  with  distaff  and  spindle  “could 
in  1892  [s/c]  owe  pose  and  some  details  of 
drapery  to  a  servant  girl  from  the  East 
Pediment  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olym- 

1  Caroline  C.  Peddle  (1869-1938,  a.k.a.  Mrs.  Caroline  Peddle  Ball)  studied 
under  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and  Kenyon  Cox.  She  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  1900,  where  her  Victory  sculpture  was  a  feature  of  the  United 
States  Building.  Her  studio  was  maintained  in  Tomngton,  Connecticut  in  later 
years.  See  Taxay  pp  6  and  8-1 2  for  correspondence  involving  the  Peddle  coin 
design  effort.  Taxay,  p.  1 3,  suggests  that  Kenyon  Cox  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  finished  design ,  citing  a  modem  (apparently  in  the  1 960s;  the  Taxay  book 
was  published  in  1967)  statement  made  by  Cox's  son  Allyn  in  this  regard. 
However,  Taxay  does  note,  "...even  if  one  of  his  prints  was  furnished  for  the 
obverse ,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  closely  followed. "  Several  contemporary 
(1893)  written  sources.  The  History  of  the  World  's  Columbian  Exposition 
being  one  example,  name  Cox,  and  this  attribution  apparently  was  not  refuted 
in  its  time. 

2  The  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  half  dollar  also  depicted  a 
monarch,  William  I,  the  "Silent-  (1533-1584),  of  Holland. 

3  A  relatively  common  token  designated  as  Low-54  in  the  book,  Hard  Times 
Tokens,  by  Lyman  H.  Low,  1900. 
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pia,  work  of  about  460  B.C.  with  additions 
and  revisions  in  the  first  or  second  centu¬ 
ries  A.D.  Nowadays  the  coin  seems 
charming  for  its  quaintness  and  its  Victorian 
flavor,  a  mixture  of  cold  Hellenism  and 
Renaissance  romance.  Perhaps  one  of  its 
greatest  joys  is  that  none  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  inscriptions,  mottoes  and  such, 
appear  on  it.”1 

Contemporary  Comments 

By  spring  1893  the  newspapers  had  had 
their  day  with  the  Columbian  half  dollars, 
and  little  public  or  journalistic  curiosity  or 
interest  remained  for  the  1893  Isabella 
quarter.  Just  a  few  scattered  notices  ap¬ 
peared  in  print,  of  which  the  following  is 
typical: 

“Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  feels  confident  that 
the  Isabella  silver  souvenir  coins,  granted 
by  Congress  to  the  Board  of  Lady  Manag¬ 
ers,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  May 
1st.  There  are  but  40,000  of  them,  Congress 
having  appropriated  $10,000  to  be  minted 
in  coins  at  254  each,  and  already  there  are 
indications  of  efforts  to  buy  them  in  quan¬ 
tities  or  comer’  them. 

“In  some  respects  the  Isabella  souvenir 
coin  may  be  an  even  greater  novelty  than 
the  Columbus  half  dollar,  since  it  is  the  first 
coin  minted  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  special  recognition  of  the  place  of 
women  in  the  government,  the  state,  or  in 
great  social  and  industrial  movements.  That 
the  coins  will  command  a  premium,  and 
proportionately  a  large  premium,  would 
seem  to  be  certain,  and  already  the  Board 
of  Lady  Managers  has  received  many  com 
munications  accompanied  by  substantial 
checks  offering  to  pay  a  handsome  round 
sum  for  the  first  coin  of  the  series. 

“The  coin  itself  will  be  of  extremely 


artistic  and  beautiful  design,  and  the  issue 
will  be  one  of  perfect  finish  and  involving 
the  same  care  and  painstaking  attention  as 
are  given  to  the  coining  of  the  Columbian 
half  dollars.  The  woman’s  coin  will  be 
stamped  with  the  portrait  of  Isabella  of 
Spain,  the  first  coin  ever  issued  by  this 
government  bearing  the  portrait  of  a 
woman.2  The  general  design  is  now  being 
made  by  Kenyon  Cox. 

“The  provision  for  this  souvenir  coin  in 
the  appropriation  recently  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  was 
intended  by  the  national  legislature  to  mark 
two  important  events:  the  aid  given  by 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  to  Columbus  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  voyage  of  discovery;  and 
also  emphasis  of  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  special 
provision  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  adequate  partici¬ 
pation  of  women  in  a  great  international 
enterprise.  3  The  board  has  received  several 
offers  of  $40,000  for  the  first  4,000  coins, 
in  addition  to  special  bids  made  for  the  first 
coin  issued.” 

The  American  Journal  of  Numismat¬ 
ics,  April  1893,  gave  an  optimistic  view  of 
impending  sales  of  the  Isabella  quarter:  “It 
was  reported  that  at  the  Woman’s  Building 
at  the  fair  in  Chicago  in  1 893  orders  for  lots 
from  10  to  500  are  being  received  every 
day.  As  there  are  to  be  only  40,000  of  these 
coins,  the  prospect  is  that  most  of  them 
will  be  disposed  of  before  the  first  one  is 
issued  by  the  Mint.  ..  But  as  the  present 

1  A  reference  to  such  statutory  words  and  phrases  as  E  PLIJRIBUS  UNUM, 
LIBERTY,  and  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  Including  these  words  often  taxed  the 
imaginations  of  coin  designers. 

2  The  unknown  writer  of  this  unattributed  newspaper  account  overlooked 
other  women  depicted  on  U.S.  coins  to  that  point,  in  the  form  of  many 
personifications  of  Miss  Liberty,  various  of  which  were  modeled  by  real 
women,  including  (to  cite  just  one  example)  Miss  Anna  Williams'  portrait  on 
the  1 878  and  later  Morgan  silver  dollars.  However,  Queen  Isabella  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  specifically  identified  on  a  United  States  coin 

3  This  is  a  commentary  on  Susan  B.  Anthony  's  complaint  to  Congress  that  the 
1876  Centennial  Exhibition  held  in  Philadelphia  generally  ignored  women 
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demand  indicates  that  the  limited  supply 
will  be  quite  insufficient,  and  as  no  definite 
price  has  yet  been  fixed,  it  is  possible  that 
the  coins  will  be  sold  for  more  than  $1 .  It  is 
the  desire  of  a  large  number  of  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  to  make  provision  for  a 
memorial  of  some  sort  which  shall  be  of 
permanent  value  to  women  when  the 
World’s  Fair  is  over,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  amount  made  by  the  sale 
of  the  Isabella  coins  will  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose.”1 

Production  and  Distribution 

Production  of  the  Isabella  quarter  dol¬ 
lars  began  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  on  June 
13,  1893.  The  1st,  400th,  1492nd,  and 
1892nd  strikings  were  reserved  with  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  the  same  were  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  in  Chicago.  Unlike 
the  Columbian  half  dollars,  the  Isabella 
quarters  seem  to  have  been  handled  with  a 
degree  of  care  at  the  Mint,  for  contact 
marks  and  abrasions  were  minimal  on 
specimens  delivered  to  the  distributor.  At 
the  Exposition  they  were  offered  for  sale 
for  $1  each. 

A  contemporary  account  related  that  on 
July  31,  1893  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers 
voted  “to  establish  a  building  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  structure  com¬ 
memorative  of  the  work  of  woman  at  the 
World’s  Fair.”2  The  same  narrative  envi¬ 
sioned  a  sellout  of  the  coins: “  It  was  agreed 
to  reserve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  fund  the 
premium  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
Isabella  souvenir  coins,  amounting  to 
$30,000,  and  to  this  sum  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer 
added  her  salary,  amounting  to  $9,000.” 

The  1893  Isabella  commemorative 
quarter  dollars  received  virtually  no  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  public  and  were  lost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Columbian  half  dollar  con¬ 


troversy.  At  the  World’s  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition  itself,  relatively  few  were  purchased , 
probably  because  they  represented  less  of 
a  “good  buy”  at  the  dollar  price  demanded, 
for  someone  could  buy  a  Columbian  half 
dollar— a  coin  of  twice  the  face  value— for 
the  same  amount.  While  Columbian  half 
dollars  were  sold  through  exhibits  at  sev¬ 
eral  places  at  the  fair,  the  only  notable 
exhibit  of  Isabella  quarters  was  in  the 
Woman’s  Building. 

Writing  in  The  Numismatist  in  May  1923 
dealer  Thomas  L.  Elder  commented:  “I 
bought  1 ,000  Isabella  quarter  dollars  from 
the  Exposition  Committee  once  for  40 
cents  each,  and  many  others  at  45  cents.” 
B.  Max  Me  hi,  the  Texas  dealer  who  became 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  commemorative 
coin  resale  market  after  about  1915,  wrote 
the  following  about  Isabella  quarters  in  his 
1937  monograph,  The  Commemorative 
Coins  of  the  United  States:  “A  great  per¬ 
centage  of  this  number  was  purchased  by 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  and  were  afterwards  released  as 
the  demand  required.  I  well  remember 
that  these  coins  were  obtained  from  the 
late  Mr.  Stevens3  of  Chicago  at  50<t  or  60 <t 
each  in  lots  of  100  or  more  until  about  10 
or  12  years  ago.” 

The  “prominent  member”  was  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer,  and  the  quantity  of  Isabella 
quarters  she  sequestered  was  about  1 0,000, 
an  incredible  number. 

1  The  Woman's  Building  was  dedicated  on  May  1,  1893.  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Lady  Managers  included  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Miss  Catharine  L.  Miner, 
Mrs.  John  N.  Logan,  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Stevens,  Mrs.  William  Reed,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Blaine  Saulsbury,  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Ogelsby.  Mrs.  Susan  G.  Cooke  was 

2  The  Book  of  the  Fair,  Bancroft,  1893,  p.  303.  Mrs.  Palmer's  husband  added 
a  pledge  of  $200,000  to  the  building  project,  provided  that  a  suitable  site  could 
be  found. 

3  During  the  1890s  Stevens  &  Co.,  located  at  69  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

American  Numismatic  Association  was  founded  there  in  1891  among  other 
things).  Offered  for  sale  for  10*  was  a  32-page  coin  buying  list.  Later  Stevens 
moved  to  143  Dearborn  Street  in  the  same  city.  In  1912  he  offered  a  64-page 
coin  booklet  for  15«. 
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Possibly  as  many  as  1 5,000  Isabella  quar¬ 
ters  were  sold  at  the  Exposition  and  by  mail 
to  collectors  and  dealers  in  1893,  a 
miniscule  quantity  compared  to  the 
Columbian  half  dollar  coins  distributed. 
The  biggest  buyer  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  which 
purchased  several  thousand  Isabella  quar¬ 
ters  late  in  the  year  1893- 

After  the  fair  ended  and  a  quantity  had 
been  disposed  of  to  Scott,  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  still  had  about  25,000  un¬ 
sold  pieces  on  hand,  and,  as  noted,  10,000 
of  these  were  bought  for  face  value  by  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer  and  several  of  her  friends 
and  were  parceled  out  through  coin  deal¬ 
ers  and  others  through  the  mid- 1920s.  Re¬ 
turned  to  the  Mint  for  remelting  were 
15,809  unwanted  coins. 

Collecting  Isabella  Quarters 

Unlike  their  half  dollar  counterparts, 
Isabella  quarters  were  never  released  into 
circulation.  For  more  than  10  years  after¬ 
ward  the  value  on  the  collectors’  market 
did  not  fall  significantly  below  the  issue 
price  of  one  dollar;  thus  numismatists 
continued  to  hold  them  in  high  esteem 
(until  the  1910-1 920  decade,  at  which  time 
they  were  readily  available  in  dealers’  stocks 
for  as  low  as  65 each).  Immediately  after 
the  Exposition  closed  a  steady  market  for 
Isabella  quarter  dollars  ensued,  quite  unlike 
that  for  the  Columbian  half  dollars  issued 
in  connection  with  the  same  event.  Those 
who  possessed  unsold  remainders  were 
careful  to  sell  them  in  modest  quantities 
over  a  period  of  time  without  disturbing 
the  price  structure. 


By  1896  an  Isabella  quarter  had  appreci¬ 
ated  in  value  50%  and  was  fetching  $1 .50, 
prompting  a  contributor  to  The  Numis¬ 
matist  to  observe:  “The  Columbian  quar- 
ter-dollar  is  already  worth  $1.50.  A  decade 
hence  a  specimen  of  this  coin  is  likely  to 
fetch  $10.”  Unfortunately  for  those  read¬ 
ing  this  investment  prediction,  it  turned 
out  that  over  a  half  century  would  elapse 
before  the  Isabella  quarter  would  cross  the 
$10  mark!  However,  in  the  next  following 
half  century,  the  Isabella  quarter  would 
rise  to  over  $  1 ,000  in  value. 

Today  nearly  all  known  Isabella  quarters 
are  in  Mint  State,  although  some  show 
friction  from  evidence  of  mishandling  by 
those  who  purchased  them  as  souvenirs. 
Very  few  specimens  show  actual  wear. 
Most  are  very  well  struck.  The  issue  has 
always  been  very  popular  with  the  collect¬ 
ing  fraternity. 

Isabella  quarters  are  significant  as  the 
only  commemorative  coins  of  the  25-cent 
denomination  (although  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  1932  Washington  quarter  dollars 
were  originally  intended  to  be  commemo 
ratives,  but  it  was  decided  to  use  the  motif 
as  a  general  issue  to  replace  the  Standing 
Liberty  quarters  which  had  been  in  circula¬ 
tion  since  1916). 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Lower  grade  Mint 
State  coins  often  display  friction  or  marks 
on  Isabella’s  cheek  and  lower  part  of  the 
crown  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse 
on  the  curved  strand  of  fiber  crossing  the 
woman’s  thigh.  In  addition,  contact  marks 
are  evident  in  the  fields,  particularly  the 
left  obverse  field.  Isabella  quarters  were 
handled  with  care  at  the  time  of  issue,  and 
most  are  relatively  problem  free  today. 
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1893  Isabella  Quarter  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition;  the 
400th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  Columbus  in  the  New  World;  1893  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Queen  Isabella 
Reverse  motif:  Kneeling  woman 
Authorization  date:  March  3,  1893 
Date  on  coins:  1893 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1893 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  40,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  40,023 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  23 

Quantity  melted:  15,809 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  24,214 

Issued  by:  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Standard  original  packaging:  Supposedly  a  small  quantity  was  distributed  in  Board  of  Lady 
Managers  envelopes;  at  least  one  private  presentation  box  issued  by  a  bank  exists 
Official  sale  price:  $1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Charles  E.  Barber  (following  ideas  of  Kenyon  Cox?) 
Interesting  facts:  First  United  States  coin  to  depict  a  foreign  monarch;  first  and  only  U.S. 
commemorative  quarter  dollar. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1895  MS-63  to  64  $1.25 
1900  MS-63  to  64  $1 
1905  MS-63  to  64  $1$  1.50 
1910  MS-63  to  64  65«-80<t 
1915  MS-63  to  64  75*-$  1 
1920  MS-63  to  64  75«-$l 
1925  MS-63  to  64  $1 
1930  MS-63  to  64  $1.50 

1935  MS-63  to  64  $2 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $3 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $3 

1945  MS-63  $7 
1950  MS-63  $8 


1955  MS-63  $22 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $45 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $95 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $85 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $240 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $1,600 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $900 

1986  MS-60  $625,  MS-63  $1,200,  MS-64 
$2,250,  MS-65  $4,500 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $485,  MS-63  $1200, 
MS-64  $2,500,  MS-65  $6,600 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $425,  MS-63 
$1,100,  MS-64  $1,800,  MS-65  $4,000 
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The  Lafayette  Dollar  Is  Created 

The  1900-dated  Lafayette  silver  dollar 
represents  the  first  United  States  com¬ 
memorative  coin  of  that  denomination  and 
the  only  silver  dollar  commemorative  to  be 
minted  until  decades  later  in  the  1980s 
Interestingly,  from  an  official  viewpoint 
the  “1900”  designation  appearing  on  the 
Lafayette  dollar  is  not  the  official  date  of 
the  coin.  Indeed,  apparently,  the  coin  has 
no  official  date. 

In  1899  the  Lafayette  Memorial  Commis¬ 


sion  sought  to  raise  funds  to  erect  in  Paris 
in  1900  (in  connection  with  the  Universal 
Exposition  to  be  held  there)  a  statue  of 
General  Lafayette  on  horseback,  to  be 
sculpted  by  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett.  This 
was  to  be  a  gift  of  the  American  people  to 
honor  the  Frenchman  who  in  1777,  when 
he  was  not  quite  20  years  old,  risked  his  life 
and  fortune  when  he  paid  for  French  troops 
to  come  with  him  to  America  to  aid  the 
colonists.  Although  he  was  wounded  in 
the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  Lafayette,  who 
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received  the  designation  major  general, 
served  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1 824  the 
French  hero  of  the  American  Revolution 
visited  the  United  States  once  again,  was 
given  a  grand  welcome,  toured  all  24  states, 
and  was  designated  by  Congress  as  “the 
nation’s  guest.  ”  The  relationship  between 
America  and  France  has  been  close  ever 
since  that  time,  as  evidenced,  among  other 
things,  by  France’s  gift  to  America  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  dedicated  in  1886. 

In  early  1899  the  Commission  petitioned 
Congress  for  an  appropriation  to  coin 
100,000  commemorative  half  dollars.  By 
the  time  the  legislation  was  approved  on 
March  3,  1899,  the  authorization  was  for 
50 , 000  silver  one-dollar  pieces ,  to  be  known 
as  Lafayette  dollars,  to  bear  designs  se¬ 
lected  by  the  director  of  the  Mint,  with  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury  was  authorized  to  purchase 
in  the  open  market  $25,000  worth  of  silver 
bullion  or  as  much  as  might  be  needed  to 
coin  such  pieces.  Subsequently  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  38,675 .875  ounces  of  fine  silver  was 
purchased  for  $23,032.80,  making  pos¬ 
sible  the  striking  of  50,000  coins  per  the 
legislation,  plus  an  additional  26  pieces  for 
assay.  It  was  intended  that  the  coins  be 
sold  for  $2  each  to  the  public. 

The  die  work  for  the  Lafayette  dollar  was 
accomplished  by  Chief  Engraver  Charles  E. 
Barber,  who,  according  to  conventional 
history,  took  the  portrait  of  Washington 
from  the  famous  bust  by  Jean  Antoine 
Houdon  (the  same  portrait  that  was  to  be 
utilized  years  later  by  John  Flanagan  when 
the  1932  Washington  quarter  dollar  was 
created).  Lafayette’s  portrait,  which  ap¬ 
pears  behind  and  slightly  forward  of 
Washington’s,  was  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  an  1824  “Defender  of  American  and 
French  Liberty”  medal  made  in  France  by 


Francois  Augustin  Caunois. 1 

However,  as  historian  Arlie  Slabaugh 
has  pointed  out,  the  conjoined  portraits  of 
Washington  and  Lafayette  on  the  obverse 
of  the  1900  commemorative  dollar  were 
almost  certainly  plagiarized  by  Barber  from 
the  obverse  of  the  Yorktown  Centennial 
medal  of  1881,  made  from  dies  engraved 
by  Peter  L.  Krider.2  Stated  more  kindly,  the 
Yorktown  medal  was  an  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  the  commemorative  dollar  and  the 
earlier  work  of  Houdon  and  Caunois.  The 
shallow  relief  of  Barber’s  work  is  but  a 
travesty  of  Krider’ s  extremely  detailed  high- 
relief  artistry. 

Bartlett’s  Statue 

On  the  reverse  of  the  Lafayette  silver 
dollar  was  shown  Bartlett’s  statue  of 
Lafayette  on  horseback,  a  representation 
taken  from  an  early  model  that  differed  in 
certain  respects  from  that  eventually 
erected  in  Paris.  Bartlett’s  surname  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  coin. 

The  project  had  its  inception  when  a 
Chicagoan  suggested  that  a  statue  honor¬ 
ing  Lafayette  be  paid  for  by  a  subscription 
among  American  schoolchildren,  and  that 
an  American  sculptor  be  commissioned  to 
do  the  work.  Karl  Bitter  (who  had  super¬ 
vised  the  sculpture  exhibits  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition)  was  contacted,  but 
he  suggested  that  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett, 
who  had  spent  much  of  his  adult  life  in 
Paris  and  who  had  close  ties  with  France, 
would  be  a  better  choice.  On  July  4,  1899, 
the  architect  of  the  Louvre,  then  visiting 
New  York  City,  approved  Bartlett’s 

1  Caunois  (June  1 2, 1787-1859),  a  pupil  of  Dejoux,  enrolled  in  the  £cole  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  1813-  Later  he  became  a  medalist  who  was  well  known  for  his 

2  Krider  was  a  prolific  medalist  during  the  late  19th  century.  He  is  also 
remembered  for  assisting  with  restriking  1861 -dated  Confederate  States  of 
America  cents  in  1874. 
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sketches,  which  the  artist  had  created  in 
New  York.  The  actual  work  of  sculpting  in 
plaster  was  done  by  the  artist  in  the  small 
French  village  of  St.  Leu.  Exhibited  at  the 
Louvre,  the  finished  plaster  model  was 
widely  admired.  This  was  the  version  de¬ 
picted  on  the  1900  Lafayette  dollar. 

In  the  meantime  in  1899  schoolchildren 
all  over  the  United  States  engaged  in  fund 
raising,  many  of  them  contributing  coins 
from  their  savings  toward  the  sum  of 
$50,000  needed  to  create  the  statue  and 
present  it  to  France  in  time  for  unveiling  in 
connection  with  the  1900  Exposition  in 
Paris.1  The  Paris  Exposition,  or  Exposition 
Universelle,  was  Frances  equivalent  of  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  held  in 
Chicago  seven  years  earlier  and  showcased 
the  achievements  of  the  French  nation. 
Certain  of  the  settings  were  designed  by 
Alphonse  Mucha,  master  of  the  Art  Nouveau 
movement. 

As  quoted  by  Lorado  Taft,2  Bartlett  de¬ 
scribed  the  first  version  of  his  statue  as 
follows:  “Lafayette  is  represented  in  the 
statue  as  a  fact  and  a  symbol,  offering  his 
sword  and  services  to  the  American  colo¬ 
nists  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  is  shown 
sitting  firmly  on  his  horse,  which  he  holds 
vigorously....  Lafayette’s  youthful  face  is 
turned  toward  the  west,  his  sheathed  sword 
being  slightly  uplifted  and  delicately  of¬ 
fered.  He  appears  as  the  emblem  of  the 
aristocratic  and  enthusiastic  sympathy 
shown  by  France  to  our  forefathers.  His 
youth,  his  distinction,  his  noble  bearing, 
the  richness  of  his  costume  and  of  the 
trappings  of  his  horse— everything  serves 
to  emphasize  the  difference  of  his  race  and 
his  education.  The  statue  was  desired  for 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1900,  but  the  order  was 
given  so  tardily  that  it  was  impossible  to 
have  the  bronze  ready.  Indeed,  the  one 


third  sized  model  was  completed  but  six 
weeks  before  the  date  of  unveiling.  A  co¬ 
lossal  plaster  model  was  therefore  pre¬ 
pared  and  used  upon  the  occasion.  That 
even  this  could  be  accomplished  in  six 
weeks  is  remarkable,  but  the  French  are  at 
home  in  such  problems.  The  working 
model’  was  sawed  into  pieces  and  distrib¬ 
uted  in  several  establishments  in  Paris; 
thus  the  horse  and  rider  developed  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  at  the  same  time ... . 
These  scattered  fragments  were  brought 
together  only  a  day  or  two  before  the 
ceremony  but  fitted  perfectly.” 

Bartlett,  however,  was  dissatisfied  and 
set  about  making  major  changes.  Lafayette’s 
three-cornered  hat  was  discarded  as  was 
his  coat,  the  position  of  his  arm  and  sword 
were  changed,  and  a  severer  figure  was 
created.  A  different  type  of  horse  was  also 
employed,  one  less  dashing  and  flam¬ 
boyant.  The  new  statue  in  bronze  was 
installed  in  1 908  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries  adjacent  to  the 
Louvre. 

Unusual  Features 

A  problem  arose  concerning  the  dating 
of  the  Lafayette  silver  dollar,  for  the 
Lafayette  Memorial  Commission  desired 
that  the  pieces  be  struck  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  year  1899,  but  bear  the  date  1900  to 
coincide  with  the  date  of  the  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition.  Mint  practice  did  not  permit  the 
antedating  of  a  coin,3  so  the  issue  was  cir- 

1  A  smaller  version  of  this  statue  was  later  displayed  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 

2  Taft  was  one  of  America  s  best-known  sculptors;  unfortunately,  he  was 
never  associated  with  coinage  Taft  was  interested  in  numismatics,  particularly 
in  medals,  and  on  at  least  two  occasions  welcomed  groups  of  visitors  consisting 
of  American  Numismatic  Association  convention  attendees.  The  quotation  is 
from  The  History  of  American  Sculpture  (New  York,  1 930),  as  in  turn  quoted 
by  Cornelius  Vcrmeule  in  Numismatic  Art  in  America  ( 1 97 1 , p  101).  Trygve 
Rovclstad.  designer  of  the  1 936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar,  studied  under  Taft 
and  was  considered  to  be  an  especially  brilliant  pupil. 

3  Per  Revised  Statutes,  3517,  which  stated  that  coin  inscriptions  were  to 
include  "the  year  of  the  coinage  "  Among  later  commemoratives,  particularly 
for  certain  issues  minted  in  1 930s  and  onward,  this  statute  was  widely  ignored 
For  example,  1 938-datcd  New  Rochelle  half  dollars  were  minted  in  1937. 
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cumvented  by  placing  on  the  reverse  an 
inscription  which  read  as  follows: 
ERECTED  BY  THE  YOUTH  OF  THE  UNI¬ 
TED  STATES  IN  HONOR  OF  GEN. 
LAFAYETTE  /  PARIS  1900.  Actually  this 
legend  referred  to  the  date  the  statue  was 
erected,  not  to  the  striking  of  the  coins,  so 
it  can  be  said  that  the  coins  themselves 
bore  no  date,  a  curious  footnote  in  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatics. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Lafayette  silver 
dollar  is  that  it  depicts  Washington  for  the 
first  time  on  a  legal  tender  coin  made  for 
public  sale.  Washington’s  portrait  had  been 
proposed  for  use  on  coins  on  numerous 
occasions  including  in  1791-1792  when 
United  States  coinage  was  being  formulated 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  In  the  1860s  his  portrait  was  utilized 
on  several  varieties  of  pattern  pieces. 
However,  it  was  not  until  the  Lafayette 
dollar  became  a  reality  that  Washington’s 
portrait  actually  appeared  on  a  coin  that 
achieved  public  distribution. 

Still  another  interesting  feature  is  the 
appearance  of  the  denomination  of  the 
coin  as  LAFAYETTE  DOLLAR,  per  the  ob¬ 
verse  inscription,  rather  than  the  standard 
ONE  DOLLAR  used  before  and  since.  This 
may  have  been  inspired  by  the  use  of  such 
wording  as  COLUMBIAN  HALF  DOLLAR 
and  COLUMBIAN  QUAR.  DOL.  to  express 
the  denominations  of  the  commemorative 
half  dollars  and  quarters  issued  for  the 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

Production  of  the  Coins 

Striking  of  all  50,026  Lafayette  dollars 
was  accomplished  in  one  day,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  14,  1899,  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
utilizing  an  old  press  which  spewed  out 
the  pieces  at  the  rate  of  80  per  minute, 
equal  to  4,800  coins  per  hour.1  After 


striking,  Lafayette  dollars  were  mechani¬ 
cally  ejected  into  a  hopper.  No  care  was 
given  to  preserving  the  surface  quality  for 
collectors.  As  a  result  specimens  with 
pristine  surfaces  are  very  elusive  today. 

An  account  from  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  date  not  stated,  described  the 
striking  on  December  14,  1899:2 

“There  was  very  little  ceremony  Friday, 
only  a  small  group  of  Mint  officials,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Memorial  Association  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press  being  present. 
The  coin  press  used  was  an  old  one  in  the 
Mint,  and  has  been  exhibited  all  over  the 
country  at  international  and  state  exposi¬ 
tions.3  It  was  made  years  ago  at  Merrick’s. 
It  was  operated  by  Miss  Gleary. 

“As  the  first  coin,  heated  by  tons  of 
pressure  put  upon  it,  was  taken  from  the 
dies,  she  handed  it  to  Superintendent  Boyer, 
of  the  Mint,  and  it  was  then  inspected  by 
the  engraver  [Charles  E.  Barber]  and  pro¬ 
nounced  perfect.  After  showing  it  to 
Robert  J.  Thompson,  secretary  of  the 
Lafayette  Memorial  Commission,  it  was 
given  to  Mr.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  Mint, 
who  had  come  on  from  Washington  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion.  After  placing  it  in 
a  suitable  case  it  will  be  given  to  president 
McKinley,  who  will  send  it  to  the  president 
of  the  French  Republic.  ” 

An  offer  of  $5,000  was  made  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  first  Lafayette 
dollar  struck,  a  reflection  of  the  $10,000 
offer  that  the  Remington  Typewriter  inter¬ 
ests  had  made  for  the  first  1892  Columbian 
half  dollar  struck  earlier  in  the  decade. 
However,  as  noted,  it  was  decided  to  send 

minting  would  have  continued  into  the  evening. 

2  As  quoted  byTomCulhane,  writing  in  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Fall  1988, 
page  29. 

^  Including  at  the  World’ s  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  where  it  had  been 
used  to  strike  brass  medals  which  were  sold  for  25  ♦  each. 
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the  first  specimen  to  President  William 
McKinley,  who  had  it  encased  in  a  special 
presentation  casket,  which  cost  $  1 ,000  and 
forwarded  it  by  sea  on  the  S.S.  Champagne 
to  France.  Robert  J.  Thompson,  secretary 
of  the  Lafayette  Memorial  Commission, 
delivered  the  coin  to  President  Loubet  in  a 
special  ceremony  intended  to  be  held  on 
Washington  s  birthday,  February  22nd,  but 
which  took  place  in  the  Elysee  Palace  on 
March  3,  1900. 

Distribution  of  Lafayette  Dollars 

Relatively  few  Lafayette  silver  dollars 
were  sold  to  coin  collectors,  and  not  much 
excitement  appeared  in  print  concerning 
them  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numis¬ 
matics,  The  Numismatist,  or  in  dealers’ 
catalogues  of  the  day.  By  a  year  or  two  later 
examples  were  available  on  the  market  for 
less  than  the  $2  issue  price.  Reporting  in 
The  Numismatist,  January  1903,  on  a 
meeting  of  the  Providence  (Rhode  Island) 
Curio  &  Numismatic  Association,  George 
C.  Arnold  noted:  “Another  member  stated 
that  early  in  November  when  over  to  New 
York,  he  had  purchased  four  Lafayette  dol¬ 
lars  for  $1.10  each,  and  these  you  remem¬ 
ber  were  issued  at  $2.00  each,  the  total  issue 
being  only  50,000.”  Arnold  went  on  to 
relate:  “Some  1,800  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee,  10,000  being  returned 
from  France.” 

Over  a  period  of  time  approximately 
36,000  Lafayette  dollars  were  distributed 
It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  pieces  were 
released  into  circulation  at  face  value,  and 
it  is  a  certainty  that  many  who  acquired 
them  at  a  $2  premium  subsequently  tired 
of  them  and  simply  spent  the  pieces,  for 
today  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  examples  in 
grades  such  as  Extremely  Fine  and  AU.  The 
unsold  remainder,  amounting  to  14,000 


coins,  went  to  the  Treasury  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  unknown  to 
collectors  the  pieces  were  stored  in  cloth 
bags  of  1,000  each  in  the  same  vault  used 
to  store  large  bundles  of  currency  (in¬ 
cluding  $5,000  and  $10,000  notes).  In  the 
meantime  Lafayette  dollars  had  become 
desirable  numismatic  items. 

In  1945  the  Treasury  Department  con¬ 
verted  the  pieces  to  silver  bullion,  not 
realizing  that  the  coins  could  have  been 
sold  at  10  times  face  value  or  more.  Aubrey 
and  Adeline  Bebee,  dealers  who  specialized 
in  commemoratives,  learned  of  the  cache 
from  government  records,  but,  upon  con¬ 
tacting  the  Treasury  Department,  found 
that  their  inquiry  did  not  come  in  time  to 
save  their  destruction. 

Collecting  Lafayette  Dollars 

Interestingly,  the  Lafayette  silver  dollar 
was  produced  in  several  different  die 
combinations,  which  have  been  described 
by  George  H.  Clapp,  Howland  Wood,  David 
M.  Bullowa,  and  other  numismatists. 1  The 
following  is  adapted  from  the  descriptions 
given  by  David  M.  Bullowa  in  1938: 

Obverse  1 :  With  a  small  point  on  the  bust 
of  Washington.  The  tip  of  Lafayette’s 
bust  is  over  the  top  of  the  L  in  DOLLAR 
AT  in  STATES  is  cut  high. 

Obverse  2:  With  left  foot  of  the  final  A  in 
AMERICA  recut,  and  with  the  A  in 
STATES  high.  Second  S  in  STATES 
repunched  (this  is  diagnostic). 

Obverse  3:  With  AT  in  STATES  recut  and 
the  final  S  low.  The  letters  F  in  OF  and 
LAFAYETTE  are  broken  from  the  lower 

*  The  general  descriptions  given  here  are  from  The  Commemorative  Coins 
of  the  t  nited  Males.  David  M  Bullowa .  1 938,  p  20  Also  see  The  Encyclopedia 
of  IJ  S.  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins.  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter 
Breen,  1980,  pp  129-130 
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tip  of  the  crossbar  and  to  the  right  base 
extension,  and  AMERICA  is  spaced  as  A 
ME  RI  C  A.  The  period  after  OF  is  close 
to  the  A  of  AMERICA.  The  tip  of 
Lafayette’s  vest  falls  to  the  right  of  the 
top  of  the  first  L  in  DOLLAR. 

Obverse  4:  With  C  in  AMERICA  repunched 
at  the  inside  top  (this  is  diagnostic). 
With  CA  in  AMERICA  differently  spaced 
from  the  obverses  just  described. 
Reverse  A:  With  14  long  leaves  and  long 
stem.  Tip  of  lowest  leaf  over  1  of  1900. 
Reverse  B:  With  1 4  shorter  leaves  and  short 
stem.  Tip  of  lowest  leaf  over  space  be¬ 
tween  1  and  9  in  1900. 

Reverse  C:  With  14  medium  leaves  and 
short,  bent  stem.  Tip  of  lowest  leaf  over 
9  in  1900. 

Reverse  D:  With  15  long  leaves  and  short, 
bent  stem.  Tip  of  lowest  leaf  over  9  in 
1900. 

Reverse  E:  Tip  of  lowest  leaf  over  space  left 
of  1  in  1900. 

The  rarity  ratings,  slightly  modified  from 
those  assigned  by  Swiatek  and  Breen,  are 
as  follows: 1 

1-A:  Scarce. 

1-B:  Most  often  seen  variety. 

1- C:  Very  rare.  Reported  by  Anthony 
Swiatek  in  1980. 

2- C:  Rare. 

3- D:  Very  rare. 

4- E:  Very  rare.  Discovered  by  Frank 
DuVall  and  first  published  in  1988.2 

As  a  professional  numismatist  I  have 
never  received  a  want  list  for  die  varieties 
of  Lafayette  silver  dollars— probably  because 
the  cost  of  Mint  State  coins  is  such  that 


most  collectors  are  satisfied  with  owning 
just  one  example  to  illustrate  the  type. 

Lafayette  dollars  are  fairly  plentiful  to¬ 
day.  The  majority  of  specimens  encoun¬ 
tered  are  apt  to  grade  from  AU-50  to  MS-60. 
Cleaned  and  polished  coins  are  common. 
MS-63  and  finer  examples  are  very  elusive, 
and  pristine  MS-65  coins  are  rare  and  highly 
prized.  In  fact,  of  all  silver  commemora- 
tives,  the  Lafayette  dollar  in  higher  Mint 
State  levels  is  one  of  the  most  elusive. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  As  noted  in  the 
preceding  commentary,  no  care  was  taken 
at  the  time  of  striking  to  create  or  preserv  e 
carefully  pieces  for  collectors,  and  most 
Lafayette  dollars  showed  planchet  contact 
marks,  particularly  at  the  centers  of  both 
sides,  before  they  left  the  Mint.3  By  the  time 
they  were  distributed,  most  coins  were  in 
a  grade  less  than  what  we  would  call  MS-63 
today.  Many  seen  on  the  present  market 
have  imperfect  lustre  and  dull  finishes. 
Most  have  marks  due  to  handling  and 
storage  in  bags.  The  reverses  of  many  often 
lack  detail.  Some  people  have  searched  for 
a  “rounded,  full  boot”  on  the  Lafayette 
statue  depicted  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin. 
Nearly  all  coins  show  friction  and/or  con¬ 
tact  marks  on  the  cheek  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington.  To  a  lesser  extent  such  evidences 
will  also  be  seen  on  Lafayette’s  bust  on  the 
obverse  and  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
statue  on  the  reverse.  Most  coins  have 
fields  that  are  somewhat  satiny,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  reverse,  in  particular.  Watch 
out  for  cleaned,  polished,  or  overdipped 
coins,  and  beware  of  deeply  toned  coins 
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which  mask  friction  or  wear.  Attractive 
Lafayette  dollars  are  very  difficult  to  find, 
and  you  may  have  to  reject  quite  a  few 


before  you  find  one  that  is  aesthetically 
pleasing.  This  coin  is  quite  underrated  in 
this  regard. 


1900  Lafayette  Memorial 
Silver  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Erection  of  a  statue  of  Lafayette  in  Paris  in  connection  with  the  1900 
Paris  Exposition 

Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  Lafayette  and  Washington 
Reverse  motif:  Statue  of  Lafayette  on  horseback 
Authorization  date:  March  3,  1899 

Date  on  coins:  1900  (actually,  the  date  of  the  statue’s  intended  erection  in  Paris) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  December  14,  1899 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  30,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  50,026 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  26 

Quantity  melted:  14,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  36,026 

Issued  by:  Lafayette  Memorial  Commission  through  the  American  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  of 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Standard  original  packaging:  Coins  were  mailed  in  large  manila  envelopes  bearing  return 
address  of  OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER-GENERAL  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE 
PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF  1900.  LAFAYETTE  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION.  CHICAGO,  with 
certification  that  the  envelope  contained  a  certain  number  of  Lafayette  dollars.  Such 
certification  appears  in  the  lower  left  corner  and  is  signed  by  two  individuals  (appearing 
to  be  M.W.  Buckley  and  A.  W.  Clark),  most  likely  employees  and  not  Commission  members 
Official  sale  price:  $2 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  C  harles  E  Barber 

Interesting  facts:  Struck  the  year  before  the  date  appearing  on  the  coin,  on  December  14, 
1899,  the  100th  anniversary  of  Washington’s  death;  Lafayette  and  Washington  pictured  on 
obverse,  Lafayette  on  horseback  on  reverse,  thus  the  first  U  S.  coin  with  the  same  person 
depicted  twice  on  the  same  coin;  first  commemorative  silver  dollar;  first  depiction  of  a 
president  on  a  publicly  distributed  legal  tender  U.S.  coin. 
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Market  Index 


1905  MS-60  to  63  $1.25-$2 
1910  MS-60  to  63  $1.50 
1915  MS-60  to  63  $175 
1920  MS-60  to  63  $2.50 
1925  MS-60  to  63  $3 
1930  MS-60  to  63  $3. 50 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $4 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $5 
1940  MS-60  to  63  $4 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $12 
1950  MS-60  $13 
1955  MS-60  $35 


I960  MS-60  $55 
1965  MS-60  $155 
1970  MS-60  $190 
1975  MS-60  $650 
1980  MS-60  $8,000 

1985  MS-60  $4,500 

1986  MS-60  $975,  MS-63  $2,300,  MS-64 
$4,000,  MS-65  $11,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $725,  MS-63  $2,450, 
MS-64  $6,300,  MS-65  $19,500 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $625,  MS-63 
$1,550,  MS-64  $4,400,  MS-65  $8,700 


Notes:  The  average  coin  advertised  as  “Brilliant  Uncirculated”  as  recently  as  the  1950s  and 
1960s  was  apt  to  be  what  we  designate  as  AU-58  to  MS-60  today.  In  the  June  1919  issue  of  The 
Numismatist,  Henry  Chapman  advertised  an  Uncirculated  piece  for  $2.25  and  one  described 
as  “perfection”  for  $3,  an  unusual  instance  of  early  differentiation  of  quality  within  the 
Uncirculated  grade. 


The  Continuing  Story  of 
Commemoratives 
After  the  distribution  of  the  Lafayette 
silver  dollars,  little  interest  on  the  national 
or  legislative  scene  was  evidenced  con¬ 
cerning  silver  commemoratives,  and  the 
subject  lay  dormant  for  many  years.  In  the 
meantime  collectors  desired  examples  of 
the  various  issues,  which  by  this  time  num¬ 
bered  four:  the  1892  and  1893  Columbian 
half  dollars,  the  1893  Isabella  quarter,  and 
the  1900  Lafayette  dollar. 

The  performance  of  commemoratives 
was  not  satisfactory  from  an  investment 
viewpoint ,  for  by  the  year  1905  Columbian 
half  dollars  of  1892  and  1893  were  avail¬ 
able  in  Uncirculated  grade  for  just  a  few 
cents  over  face  value,  as  were  1900 
Lafayette  dollars,  and  1893  Isabella  quar¬ 


ters  cost  little  more  than  their  issue  price 
of  $1. 

Up  to  this  time  no  single  individual  in  the 
numismatic  field  had  championed  the  cause 
of  commemoratives,  and  collectors  could 
take  or  leave  them  as  they  preferred.  Farran 
Zerbe,  an  entrepreneur  and  numismatist 
who  became  involved  with  the  distribution 
of  the  1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position  commemorative  gold  dollars,  was 
to  change  this  (refer  to  the  commemora¬ 
tive  gold  section  of  the  present  book). 
Unfortunately  for  numismatic  posterity, 
his  attention  was  not  directed  to  silver 
coins  in  the  early  years,  so  no  additional 
silver  commemorative  varieties  were  pro¬ 
duced  until  1915.  In  the  meantime  several 
varieties  of  commemorative  gold  dollars 
were  created. 
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Farran  Zerbe 

The  next  silver  commemorative  coin  to 
be  created  was  the  1915-S  half  dollar  struck 
in  San  Francisco  in  conjunction  with  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
held  in  that  city  in  1915  to  celebrate  the 
1914  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and 
the  rebirth  of  the  Golden  Gate  City  from 
the  1906  earthquake  and  fire. 

At  the  urging  of  numismatic  entrepre¬ 
neur  Farran  Zerbe  a  spectacular  set  of 
Panama-Pacific  commemorative  coins  was 
created  including  a  silver  half  dollar,  gold 
dollar,  quarter  eagle,  and  two  varieties  of 
$50  pieces.  Zerbe,  perhaps  America’s 
greatest  numismatic  showman,  began  his 
interest  in  numismatics  as  a  young  lad 


while  a  newsboy  in  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century  he  had  assembled 
a  marvelous  collection  of  numismatic 
specimens  illustrating  the  entire  range  of 
coins,  tokens,  medals,  and  paper  money. 
Titled  Money  of  the  World,  the  collection 
was  mounted  in  frames  and  display  cases 
and  exhibited  all  across  America  with  an 
early  showing  being  at  the  1904  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis.1 

Zerbe  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  The 
Numismatist ,  which,  together  with  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  was 

1  Zerbe's  Money  of  the  World  exhibit  was  shown  in  many  parts  of  America, 
especially  in  bank  lobbies,  through  the  1920s,  after  which  time  it  was  sold  to 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  City  It  later  formed  the  basis  for  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Money  Museum,  a  popular  New  York  City  attraction  of  the 
1950s  and  1960s.  The  museum  was  subsequently  closed,  and  many  of  the 
numismatic  items  were  transferred  to  the  National  Collection  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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one  of  two  publications  issued  by  non¬ 
profit  coin  collecting  organizations  at  the 
time.1  Zerbe  visited  the  Denver  Mint  in 
1905,  reported  on  its  plans  for  opening, 
and  suggested  that  the  facility  incorporate 
a  numismatic  museum  (the  Denver  Mint 
opened  in  1906  and  did  not  include  a 
museum).  In  San  Francisco  he  interviewed 
mint  employees  and  officers  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  find  out  about  the  rare  1894-S  dime 
(of  which  24  were  said  to  have  been  minted) 
and  the  mystery  surrounding  the  1873-S 
Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar  (of  which  700 
were  reported  struck  but  no  specimen  has 
ever  come  to  light). 

Crisscrossing  the  United  States  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions,  Zerbe  reported  to  readers 
of  The  Numismatist  various  happenings 
with  dealers  and  collectors,  spicing  his 
observations  with  personal  sketches  and 
interesting  opinions.  From  1907  to  1909 
Zerbe  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  an  administration 
tinged  with  controversy,  for  some  consid¬ 
ered  Zerbe  to  be  exploitative  instead  of 
altruistic  in  certain  of  his  actions.  In  an  era 
in  which  coin  collecting  was  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  a  popular  national  pastime,  Zerbe 
did  much  to  further  the  hobby.  Without 
question,  his  Money  of  the  World  exhibit 
at  fairs,  exhibitions,  banks,  and  elsewhere 
attracted  a  wide  circle  of  viewers,  many  of 
whom  became  collectors. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition 

By  1915  expositions,  some  of  which 
were  designated  as  world’s  fairs,  had  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
1876  Centennial  Exhibition,  held  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  commemorate  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  American  independence,  drew 
millions  of  visitors  and  set  the  stage  for  the 


successful  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 
held  in  1 893  as  well  as  various  other  events , 
some  large  and  some  small,  including  the 
1898  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  in 
Omaha,  the  1901  Panama-American  Expo¬ 
sition  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  1904 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis, 
the  1905  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  in 
Portland,  the  1907 Jamestown  Exposition, 
the  1909  Alaska  Yukon  Pacific  Exposition 
in  Seattle,  and  others.  A  few  of  these  fur¬ 
nished  the  opportunity  for  the  issuing  of 
commemorative  coins,  but  most  did  not. 
In  a  typical  situation  of  unfulfilled  numis¬ 
matic  hopes,  great  expectations  were  raised 
for  the  1907  Jamestown  Exposition,  held 
to  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  first  white  settlement 
in  Virginia,  and  Farran  Zerbe  led  the  way 
for  a  commemorative  $2  coin  of  which 
millions  were  to  be  sold.  However,  the 
idea  died  aborning. 

The  1915  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  was  planned  to  outdo  all  of  the 
other  fairs  that  had  been  staged  earlier. 
Foreign  countries,  domestic  manufactur¬ 
ers,  artists,  concessionaires,  and  others 
were  invited  to  become  part  of  what 
eventually  constituted  a  miniature  city, 
whose  sculptures  and  impressive  archi¬ 
tecture  were  intended  to  remind  one  of 
Rome  or  some  other  distant  and  romantic 
place,  but  which  at  night  was  more  apt  to 
resemble  Coney  Island.  The  object  was  to 
attract  attention,  draw  visitors,  make 
money,  and  enhance  the  glory  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  buildings  of  the  Exposition  were 
arranged  in  three  areas.  Festival  Hall  and 
several  large  exhibition  “palaces”  furnished 

*  The  Numismatist  was  and  still  is  published  monthly  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Association.  The  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  was  a 
quarterly,  then  an  intermittent  publication  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  and  now  in  its  “Second  Series,"  it  is  an  annual. 
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the  center  of  activity,  flanked  to  the  west 
by  buildings  containing  the  exhibits  of  44 
states,  several  U.S.  territories,  and  36  for¬ 
eign  nations,  a  racetrack,  and  a  livestock 
building,  and  to  the  east  by  the  amusement 
midway  and  seemingly  innumerable  con¬ 
cessions. 

Situated  on  635  acres  in  Golden  Gate 
Park  in  San  Francisco,  the  Exposition  cost 
about  $50  million,  opened  on  February 
20th  and  closed  on  December  4th,  1915, 
and  drew  an  estimated  19  million  visitors. 
The  event  was  a  smashing  success  by  all 
standards.  Curiously,  especially  in  view  of 
the  spectacular  array  of  commemorative 
coins  produced  in  connection  with  the 
Exposition,  the  annual  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  convention  held  that 
year  in  San  Francisco  was  a  dismal  failure, 
and  only  a  few  delegates  attended. 

The  Panama-Pacific  was  the  last  really 
large-scale  exposition  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  until  the  1933  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition  in  Chicago  and  the 
1 939  New  York  World’ s  Fair  (no  commem¬ 
orative  coins  were  issued  for  either  of 
these  latter  two  events). 

A  Showcase  for  Sculpture  and  Art 

More  than  any  other  fair  before  or  since, 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  was  a  showcase  for  the  talents  of 
American  sculptors  and  artists.  “Never 
before  have  sculptors  anywhere  so  com¬ 
pletely  played  their  most  important  roles 
in  the  ensemble  setting  that  constitutes 
our  Exposition  visually,”  noted  A.  Sterling 
Calder,  a  sculptor  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
art  displays,  who  went  on  to  say  that  be 
cause  of  unfortunate  financial  constraints, 
the  original  $600,000  “apportionment  for 
sculptural  enrichment”  had  to  be  cut  to 
$375,000. 1  Nevertheless,  the  exhibits  were 
spectacular. 


Among  the  artists  whose  works  were 
shown  were  the  following,  who  had  been 
or  were  to  be  involved  in  the  designs  of 
regular  or  commemorative  coins  during 
the  early  20th  century: 

On  exhibit  was  The  Scout,  a  statue  by 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  who  was  to  later  do  the 
models  for  the  1920  Pilgrim  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollar.  John  Flanagan,  who  never 
produced  an  accepted  design  for  a  com¬ 
memorative  coin  but  who  was  later  known 
for  the  1932  Washington  quarter  dollar, 
contributed  several  sculptures  to  the  Ex¬ 
position.  Hermon  A.  MacNeil,  who  in  1916 
designed  the  Standing  Liberty  quarter,  pro¬ 
duced  with  Isadore  Konti  the  Column  of 
Progress. 

Daniel  Chester  French,  whose  statue  of 
the  Minute  Man  in  Concord,  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  to  be  used  as  the  obverse  motif 
for  the  1925  Lexington-Concord  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar,  sculpted  the  Genius 
of  Creation,  which  was  placed  in  the  West 
Plaza  opposite  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Palace  of  Machinery.  Elsewhere  at  the  fair 
French’s  statue,  A  Princeton  Student,  at¬ 
tracted  attention.  Official  Exposition  pub¬ 
licity  named  French  as  “the  most  success¬ 
ful,  best  loved  and  honored  of  American 
sculptors.”  French  was  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  1915,  a  group 
of  artists  who  were  supposed  to  furnish 
advice  to  the  government  on  matters  of 
art— including  coinage  designs— but  whose 
recommendations  were  often  ignored. 

Adolph  A.  Weinman,  later  known  to 
numismatists  for  his  creation  of  the  1916 
“Mercury”  dime  and  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollar,  created  friezes  at  the  base  of  col¬ 
umns  surrounding  the  vestibule  of  the  Pal- 

*  As  quoted  in  Sculpture  and  Mural  Paintings  (of  the  Exposition) ,  by  Jessie 
Niles  Bumess,  which  illustrated  many  of  the  works  exhibited. 
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ace  of  Machinery  and  a  sculpted  water 
display  titled  The  Fountain  of  the  Rising 
Sun.  Robert  I.  Aitken,  who  was  to  become 
involved  with  later  commemorative  coins, 
was  best  known  to  numismatists  in  1 9 1 5  as 
the  creator  of  the  impressive  $50  gold  coins 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position.  For  the  fair  Aitken  created  the 
Fountain  of  the  Earth,  a  monumental 
production  set  in  the  Court  of  Abundance, 
involving  many  figures,  plus  a  colossal 
sculpture  of  Hermes  with  outstretched 
arms  grasping  reptiles— “suggestive  of  ear¬ 
liest  forms  of  earth  life,  from  the  mouths  of 
which  streams  of  water  are  thrown  all  over 
the  globe ;  steam  clouds  shrouded  by  night .  ” 
Aitken’s  bust  of  William  Howard  Taft  and  a 
statue  of  Michelangelo  were  set  in  loca¬ 
tions  near  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  His 
sculptures  of  heroic  proportions,  known 
as  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water,  were  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Sunken  Gardens  at  the  center 
of  the  Court  of  the  Sun  and  Stars. 

Paul  Manship,  who  in  1935  supervised 
the  production  of  the  motif  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Tercentenary  commemorative  half 
dollar,  produced  a  large  statuary  display, 
Festivity,  one  of  four  groups  by  this  sculp¬ 
tor  placed  at  the  east  and  west  approaches 
to  the  Sunken  Gardens.  Paul  Wayland 
Bartlett  submitted  a  copy  of  his  equestrian 
statue  of  Lafayette,  similar  to  the  early 
version  set  up  in  1900  in  connection  with 
the  Paris  Exposition  and  used  as  the  motif 
for  the  reverse  of  the  1 900  Lafayette  dollar. 
This  was  erected  beneath  the  Rotunda  in 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  not  far  from  where 
Farran  Zerbe  had  his  Coin  and  Medal  De¬ 
partment  concession  and  Money  of  the 
World  display. 

Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman,  who  was  to 
have  created  designs  for  the  Panama-Pa¬ 
cific  gold  quarter  eagle  but  because  of 


illness  could  not  complete  the  work,  had 
several  sculptures  on  view  at  the  fair,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Fountain  of  Ceres,  displayed 
in  the  Court  of  Four  Seasons,  and  a  statue, 
L  ’Amore,  shown  near  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts. 

James  Earle  Fraser,  who  was  to  become 
involved  with  commemorative  coins  and 
who  by  1915  was  well  known  in  numis¬ 
matic  circles  as  the  designer  of  the  1913 
Indian  (or  “buffalo”)  nickel,  exhibited  his 
sculpture,  The  End  of  the  Trail,  in  front  of 
the  Court  of  Palms,  which  showed  a 
“drooping,  storm-beaten  figure”  of  the  In¬ 
dian  on  an  exhausted  pony,  symbolizing 
the  end  of  a  race  which  was  once  a  mighty 
people.  “Chief  American-Big  Tree,  a  tall 
and  stately  young  full-blooded  Iroquois 
Indian  now  at  the  Exposition,  was  the 
model  who  posed  for  the  sculpture .  For  six 
months  in  1913  American-Big  Tree  posed 
for  Fraser  in  the  latter’s  New  York  studio. 
Until  he  saw  it  at  the  Exposition  the  Indian 
had  no  idea  of  the  destined  setting  for  the 
group,”  Jessie  Niles  Bumess’  printed  guide 
to  art  at  the  Exposition,  Sculpture  and 
Mural  Paintings,  stated. 

Near  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  was  a  figure 
of  Lincoln,  seated,  by  the  late  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens,  remembered  by  numisma¬ 
tists  as  the  creator  of  the  1907  Indian  $10 
and  MCMVII  $20  gold  coins.  Sherry  Fry,  a 
New  York  sculptor  whom  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  recommended  for  consid¬ 
eration  for  designing  commemorative  coins 
for  the  Exposition  (but  who  was  not  among 
those  finally  selected),  produced  decora¬ 
tive  sculpture  for  the  Festival  Hall.  Fry, 
medalist  at  the  Paris  Salon  in  1907,  and 
“whose  work  is  well  known  everywhere,” 
was  bom  in  Iowa  in  1879.  Over  a  decade 
after  the  Exposition  closed,  Fry  was  named 
to  prepare  designs  for  the  1927  Vermont- 
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Bennington  commemorative  half  dollar, 
but  the  motifs  were  ultimately  rejected. 

A  statue  titled  Beyond  by  Chester  Beach 
was  located  near  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
Years  later  Beach  was  to  become  involved 
in  the  production  of  several  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollar  designs  including  the 
1923-S  Monroe,  1925  Lexington-Concord, 
1928  Hawaiian,  and  1935  Hudson  issues.  A 
statue  titled  Whaleman,  depicting  a 
harpoonist  in  the  bow  of  a  boat  by  Bela 
Lyon  Pratt,  designer  of  the  1908  $2.50  and 
$5  regular  issue  United  States  gold  coins, 
was  also  on  display  near  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts.1  The  general  area,  outdoors  and  in¬ 
doors,  served  as  a  setting  for  many  works 
of  prominent  American  artists. 

Commemoratives  for  the  Exposition 

Although  posters,  postcards,  stamp  can¬ 
cellations,  and  other  advertisements  for 
the  Exposition  were  circulated  several  years 
in  advance  of  the  event,  coinage  legislation 
lagged,  and  it  was  not  until  the  relatively 
late  date  of  January  1 6, 191 5  that  a  congres¬ 
sional  act  providing  for  commemorative 
coins  was  signed  into  law.  The  enabling 
legislation  stated  that  no  more  than  3,000 
gold  coins  of  the  denomination  of  $50, 
1 0,000  gold  coins  of  $2 . 50  value ,  and  2 5 ,000 
gold  dollars  were  to  be  coined  and  that  no 
more  than  200,000  silver  half  dollars  were 
to  be  made.  Production  of  the  gold  coins 
was  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible  but  not 
later  than  the  day  of  the  opening  of  the 
Exposition.  The  Treasury  was  to  sell  the 
pieces  at  face  value,  and  the  fair  could 
charge  the  public  whatever  it  pleased. 

The  silver  half  dollar  pieces  had  a  slightly 
different  arrangement  of  production  and 
timing  under  the  legislation,  which  stated: 
“Said  fifty-cent  coins  herein  authorized  shall 
be  issued  only  upon  the  request  of  the 


Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
Company  and  shall  be  delivered  to  it  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  par,  during  the 
period  when  said  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  shall  be  officially  opened.  ” 

It  was  further  authorized  that  at  the 
discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  half  dollars  should  be  “coined  or  fin¬ 
ished  and  issued  from  the  machinery  to  be 
installed  as  a  part  of  the  exhibit  at  the 
United  States  Mint  at  said  Exposition,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  exhibit 
as  an  educative  working  exhibit  at  all  times 
the  coins  so  minted  may  be  remelted  and 
reminted.” 

The  provision  for  melting  coins  was 
intended  to  keep  the  exhibit  in  full  opera¬ 
tion  .  If  the  coining  press  was  to  be  ope  rated 
continuously  during  the  fair,  far  more  than 
200,000  half  dollars  might  have  to  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  as  no  more  than  that  were 
authorized,  this  production  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  destroying  earlier  minted 
pieces  to  preserve  the  intended  net  amount. 

Another  clause  suggested  that  perhaps 
minting  might  not  be  done  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  site  after  all:  “All  of  said  fifty-cent  silver 
coins  herein  authorized  not  issued  to  and 
at  the  request  of  said  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition,  whether  the  same  are 
coined  as  part  of  said  working  exhibit  or 
coined  at  the  mint  in  San  Francisco,  shall 
be  remelted  upon  the  official  closing  of 
said  Exposition.”  It  was  further  provided 
that  commemorative  medals  would  be 
struck.  It  developed  that  medals  were 
struck  on  the  Exposition  grounds,  but  coins 
were  not.  Earlier,  in  1914,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint  had  ex- 

1  The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  largely  constructed  of  plaster  and  other  imperma¬ 
nent  materials,  survived  after  the  Exposition  and  in  a  gradually  increasing  state 
of  disrepair  served  as  a  storage  depot  for  fire  engines  and  other  equipment  (its 
use  when  the  author  first  visited  there  in  August  1958)  In  recent  years  the 
Palace  has  been  the  center  of  a  project  to  restore  it  to  its  1915-era  elegance 
Now  it  is  designated  as  the  Exploratorium,  a  well-known  hands-on  science 
museum. 
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pressed  the  concern  that,  if  too  many  facili¬ 
ties  were  diverted  for  use  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion,  regular  coinage  operations  at  the  Mint 
might  be  impaired.  In  the  Mines  Building 
the  Mint  exhibit  occupying  2,116  square 
feet  of  floor  space  was  set  up.  The  electro¬ 
lytic  metal  refining  process  was  shown, 
and  a  press  was  set  up  on  which  bronze 
and  silver  medals  were  produced. 

Selling  the  Coins 

Due  to  the  lateness  of  the  date  in  which 
the  act  of  Congress  was  passed,  it  was 
impossible  to  have  any  of  the  coins  pro¬ 
duced  until  about  three  months  after  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition,  and,  in  order  to 
have  them  even  at  that  time,  dies  for  the 
gold  dollar  were  made  on  contract  in  New 
York  City  by  the  privately  owned  Medallic 
Art  Company  at  the  Exposition’s  expense, 
thus  creating  what  may  have  been  the  first 
United  States  coin  dies  to  be  made  by  other 
than  government  employees  since  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in 
1792.  Later  the  Medallic  Art  Company  was 
to  produce  many  models  and  some  dies  for 
other  commemorative  issues. 

Distribution  of  the  various  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Farran 
Zerbe,  who  set  up  his  Money  of  the  World 
exhibit  as  part  of  the  Coin  and  Medal  De¬ 
partment  under  his  management.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  consisted  of  a  building  within  a  build¬ 
ing,  a  white  latticework  structure  appear¬ 
ing  somewhat  similar  to  a  fancy  grape 
arbor,  with  open  top  and  sides,  enclosing 
a  spacious  area  in  which  numismatic  speci¬ 
mens  in  frames  and  cases  were  displayed. 

Advance  orders  for  the  Panama-Pacific 
commemorative  coins  amounted  to 
$40,000.  Half  dollars  were  offered  at  $  1  each 
or  six  for  $5.  Gold  dollars  were  pegged  at 
$2  (or  $2.25  each;  offering  prices  varied) 


or  six  for  $10,  whereas  $2.50  pieces  were 
offered  at  $4  each  or  six  for  $20,  and  $50 
pieces,  produced  in  both  octagonal  and 
round  shapes,  cost  $100  each. 

Most  of  these  coins  were  sold  singly  in 
paper  envelopes  or  as  part  of  a  group  in 
velvet-lined  black  leatherette  cases.  Zerbe 
commissioned  Shreve  &  Co. ,  a  local  jewelry 
firm,  to  create  glass-fronted  copper  frames 
suitable  for  displaying  sets  of  the  five  dif¬ 
ferent  coins.  Double  sets  containing  two  of 
each  could  be  ordered  in  the  same  frames. 
A  special  appeal  was  made  to  bankers 
around  the  United  States  who,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  would  enjoy  purchasing  these  for 
the  viewing  pleasure  of  their  clients.  A 
notice  to  bank  officers  from  Zerbe  stated: 

“The  notable  series  of  coins  that  were 
authorized  by  Congress  to  commemorate 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  were 
produced  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  and  have  had  a 
very  successful  distribution  during  the  few 
months  they  have  been  on  sale.  The  nov¬ 
elty  of  designs,  limited  issue  and  denomi¬ 
nations— particularly  the  $50  gold  pieces, 
the  first  to  be  issued  by  our  government- 
have  made  the  series  one  of  curiosity  and 
popular  interest  that  has  been  appreciated 
by  banks  for  the  local  commendation  and 
publicity  a  display  of  a  set  commands. 

“The  limited  number  of  sets  that  remain 
are  now  offered  to  banks  in  a  special  and 
rich  display  case  (with  hang-up  and  easel 
back)....  Your  consideration  is  requested 
for  a  set  of  these  coins  for  your  bank,  not 
only  from  the  immediate  advantage  to  come 
from  the  publicity  to  be  commanded  but  as 
a  permanent  possession  of  the  bank  that 
should  enhance  in  value  and  interest  since 
the  issue  is  limited  to  not  over  fifteen 
hundred  sets.  Special  descriptive  matter 
for  local  press  will  be  sent.  The  prices  as 
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established  will  be  maintained  and  any 
remainder  will  be  destroyed  at  the  Mint. 
The  sale  will  be  continued  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  remainder— but  not  later  than 
the  close  of  the  post-Exposition  period, 
May  1st,  1916....” 

Although  Zerbe  mentioned  a  “very 
successful  distribution,”  many  thousands 
of  coins  were  unsold.  Zerbe,  realizing  that 
his  profit  would  evaporate  if  the  pieces 
were  remelted,  was  grasping  at  a  straw 
hoping  to  salvage  some  additional  sales. 
The  $50  pieces  were  not  “the  first  to  be 
issued  by  our  government,”  for  that  dis¬ 
tinction  went  to  official  coins  produced  by 
the  U.S.  Assay  Office  of  Gold  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  in  1852  and  1853,  pieces  which 
indeed  furnished  the  model  for  the  shape 
of  the  octagonal  $50  pieces  sold  at  the 
exhibition.  Sales  were  continued  after  the 
exhibition  closed,  which  seemed  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  original  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  no  one  complained. 

Five  pieces  in  a  copper  frame  under 
glass  cost  $200,  while  a  double  set,  mounted 
to  show  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  each, 
was  listed  for  $400.  The  number  of  sets 
sold  was  about  300,  mostly  to  banks,  of 
which  about  60  were  accompanied  by 
“certification  papers”  issued  by  Zerbe.1  I 
estimate  that  perhaps  fewer  than  a  half 
dozen  double  sets  were  sold.  A  set  contain¬ 
ing  a  half  dollar,  gold  dollar,  $2.50,  and 
buyer’s  choice  of  either  a  round  or  octago¬ 
nal  $50  was  available  in  a  leather  case  for 
$100.  Smaller  sets  in  leather  presentation 
cases,  including  a  half  dollar,  gold  dollar, 
and  quarter  eagle,  were  available  for  $7.50. 
As  a  clearance  Zerbe  offered  in  late  1915 
quantities  of  six  half  dollars  and  quarter 
eagles,  $25  the  lot,  or  six  half  dollars,  gold 
dollars,  and  quarter  eagles  for  $37. 


Design  of  the  Half  Dollar 

The  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar, 
the  only  silver  coin  of  the  Exposition,  in¬ 
corporated  an  obverse  design  by  Charles  E. 
Barber,  chief  engraver  at  the  Mint,  and  a 
reverse  motif  by  Barber  and  George  T. 
Morgan,  his  principal  assistant  (who  was 
to  succeed  Barber  in  the  chief  engravership 
following  the  former’s  death  in  1917). 

Barber’s  obverse  depicted  an  allegorical 
representation  of  Columbia  to  the  right, 
scattering  flowers,  with  a  naked  child  be¬ 
hind  her,  holding  a  large  cornucopia  to 
represent  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
American  West.  In  the  background  was 
seen  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  setting  sun 
with  resplendent  rays.  The  radiant  sun 
motif  was  a  popular  one  in  American  coin¬ 
age  and  had  been  used  on  regular  issue  $  20 
pieces  since  1907  and  would  be  used  be¬ 
ginning  in  1916  on  regular  issue  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollars. 

The  Barber-Morgan  reverse  was  domi¬ 
nated  by  an  eagle  perched  on  a  shield,  with 
oak  and  olive  branches  to  the  left  and  right, 
representing  stability  and  peace.  Opinions 
concerning  the  authorship  of  the  reverse 
are  divided,  and  some  attribute  it  solely  to 
the  designer  of  the  obverse,  Charles  E. 
Barber.2  It  is  notable  that  the  piece  was  the 

*  Per  a  letter  from  Zerbe,  October  1 ,  1917,  published  in  The  Numismatist, 
January  1918  He  told  of  the  distribution  of  the  coins,  the  melting  of  unsold 
remainders,  and  other  matters,  noting:  "Ofthc  number  included  in  distributed' 
were  14  of  each  shape  fifty-dollar  pieces  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  coins  of 
smaller  denomination  purchased  for  my  individual  account  Most  all  have 
since  been  marketed."  In  the  same  communication  Zerbe  stated  "It  is  a 
satisfaction  for  me  to  append  that  all  of  the  commemorative  coins  with  which 

1  have  been  associated— Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dollars,  Lewis  and  Clark  gold 
dollars,  and  the  Panama-Pacific  scries— had  their  original  prices  maintained.  ..." 
The  commentary  is  misleading,  for  the  price  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  gold 
dollars  dropped  from  the  issue  price  of  $3  to  $2  or  less  on  the  aftermarket 

2  Barber's  name  is  the  only  one  appearing  on  the  printed  paper  envelopes  in 
which  single  specimens  of  the  half  dollar  were  sold,  and  the  only  name  on  the 
label  under  the  half  dollar  in  Zcrbc's  framed  sets  of  Exposition  coinage  David 
M  Bullowa  in  The  Commemorative  Coinage  of  the  United  Stales,  1938,  at 
tributes  the  reverse  entirely  to  George  T  Morgan.  Cornelius  Vermcule  makes 
the  same  attribution  A  comparison  of  the  reverse  to  Morgan's  work  on  pattern 
coins  of  the  19th  century  would  seem  to  confirm  the  relationship.  Neither 
Barber  nor  Morgan  earned  much  praise  from  numismatists,  as  the  designs  of 
Barber's  1892  silver  coins  and  Morgan  s  1878  dollar  were  nearly  universally 
criticized.  Ironically,  both  of  these  men  produced  beautiful  pattern  coin 
designs  which  never  reached  circulation  and  were  never  seen  by  the  public. 
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first  commemorative  to  bear  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST.  By  this  point  in 
time  the  other  motto,  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM, 
had  yet  to  appear  on  a  commemorative 
coin,  and  was  first  used  on  the  $2.50  and 
$50  pieces  associated  with  the  Exposition. 

In  1971  art  historian  Cornelius  Vermeule 
analyzed  the  designs: 1  “The  silver  half  dol¬ 
lar  combines  Barber’s  favorite  half-figure 
of  Columbia  on  the  obverse  with  Morgan’s 
eagle,  the  characteristic  shield,  and  the 
usual  branches  in  conservative  modernism 
of  traditional  elements  on  the  reverse.  The 
obverse  is  the  halfway  point  between  the 
designs  on  French  silver  coins  early  in  the 
new  century  and  A.  A.  Weinman’s  Walking 
Liberty  for  the  half  dollar  which  appeared 
in  1916.  Liberty  or  Columbia  (both  have 
been  specified,  and  it  matters  little  from  an 
iconographic  standpoint)  wears  her  Franco 
Phrygian  cap  and  ancient  Greek  (Doric) 
chiton  and  billowy  himation  in  the  modem 
manner.  She  has  a  fat  posterior,  heavy 
upper  arms,  and  thus  an  unpleasantly  stiff, 
dumpy  manner.  The  child  or  putto  beside 
her,  holding  up  the  cornucopia  filled  with 
flowers,  is  a  feature  of  Barber’s  studies 
after  French  designs.  This  same  group, 
almost  in  mirror  reversal,  had  waved  the 
fleet  off  in  Hampton  Roads  on  the  reverse 
of  the  medal  commemorating  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  fleet  on  its 
cruise  around  the  world,  December  16, 
1907-  [as  shown  on]  a  plaquette  with  a 
deep  bust  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  the 
obverse.  There  is  just  such  a  Greco-Roman 
group  of  Aphrodite  and  Eros  in  the  Musee 
du  Louvre  in  Paris.  Waves,  land,  and  the 
setting  sun  connote  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
inspiration  again  is  French,  from  the  back¬ 
ground  of  Roty ’s  famous  sowing  Marianne 
on  fractional  silver  of  1897  to  1920.” 


Collecting  Panama-Pacific 
Half  Dollars 

Sales  of  the  Panama-Pacific  half  dollars 
fell  far  short  of  expectations,  and  of  the 
60,030  (the  odd  30  being  reserved  for 
assay)  examples  coined,  fewer  than  half 
this  number,  a  quantity  amounting  to  just 
27,134  coins,  were  ever  issued.  While  the 
numismatic  fraternity  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  sale  of  thousands  of  silver 
half  dollars,  the  majority  were  sold  to 
fairgoers  and  to  the  general  public.  As  a 
result,  relatively  few  pieces  have  been 
carefully  preserved  since  the  time  of  issue, 
and  today  high  quality  Mint  State  examples 
are  elusive. 

The  finish  of  the  Panama-Pacific  half 
dollar  does  not  have  the  typical  deep  mint 
frost  associated  with  earlier  silver  issues 
but  is  apt  to  be  satinlike  in  appearance  with 
the  high  parts  in  particular  having  a  micro¬ 
scopically  grainy  finish.  On  many  pieces 
there  is  an  inner  “circle”  or  “line”  near  the 
rim  of  the  obverse  due  to  die  characteris¬ 
tics.  On  the  reverse  the  eagle’s  breast  feath¬ 
ers  are  indistinct  on  all  specimens,  an  at¬ 
tribute  which  sometimes  gives  Mint  State 
coins  the  appearance  of  having  light  wear. 

Most  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  half  dollars  seen  today  are  in 
grades  from  AU-50  to  MS-60  or  slightly 
higher.  The  grainy  finish  of  the  pieces 
makes  them  difficult  to  grade.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  a 
coin  has  been  lightly  cleaned  or  subtly 
polished,  as  the  surface  of  a  typical  piece 
was  never  deeply  frosty  or  lustrous  to  be¬ 
gin  with.  It  is  recommended  that  the  grade 
of  any  coin  offered  be  checked  carefully 
prior  to  purchase. 

Additional  information  pertaining  to 

1  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  137. 
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Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
coins  in  general  will  be  found  in  the  com¬ 
memorative  gold  coins  section  of  this  book. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Go  to  the  head  of 
the  class  if  you  can  grade  this  coin  consis¬ 
tently,  for  most  experts  can’t.  Check 
Columbia’s  shoulder  for  friction  or  contact 
marks,  and  on  the  reverse  check  the  eagle’s 
breast.  The  only  complication  is  that  these 
areas  may  also  be  lightly  struck  (especially 


the  eagle’s  breast,  the  feathers  of  which 
were  not  sharply  delineated  on  the  die  to 
begin  with),  and  it  is  difficult  to  differenti¬ 
ate  this  from  actual  wear.  The  absence  or 
presence  of  deep,  frosty  lustre,  without 
breaks,  is  a  better  guide  to  grading;  but  this 
is  not  infallible,  as  most  have  satiny  (rather 
than  lustrous)  surfaces.  Take  your  time  and 
buy  only  a  coin  that  is  aesthetically  pleas¬ 
ing  to  you. 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition;  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  and  the  rebirth  of  San  Francisco  after  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire 
Obverse  motif:  Standing  figure  of  Columbia 
Reverse  motif:  Eagle  on  shield 
Authorization  date:  January  16,  1915 
Date  on  coins:  1915 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1915 

Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  200,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  60,030 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  30 

Quantity  melted:  32,896,  including  30  assay  coins  (29,876  were  melted  on  September  7. 
1916  and  the  balance  on  October  30,  1916) 

Net  number  distributed:  27,134 

Issued  by:  Coin  and  Medal  Department  (Farran  Zerbe),  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  California 

Standard  original  packaging:  Imprinted  paper  envelope  (two  versions;  one  with  im¬ 
printed  text  including  “PRICE  $1 .00  EACH”  and  the  other  with  “PRICE  $1  EACH  -  6  FOR 
$5”);  also  included  in  three-piece,  four  piece,  and  five-piece  sets  of  different  coins  in  velvet 
lined  leather  cases;  in  five-piece  and  10-piece  sets  mounted  in  a  copper  frame. 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse:  Charles  E.  Barber 

Designer  of  reverse:  George  T.  Morgan  (possibly  with  Charles  E.  Barber) 

Interesting  facts:  The  first  silver  commemorative  struck  at  a  branch  mint;  first  silver 
commemorative  coin  to  depict  Miss  Liberty  (Columbia). 
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Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1920  MS-60  to  63  $1.25 
1925  MS-60  to  63  $6 
1930  MS-60  to  63  $12 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $12 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $18 
1940  MS-60  to  63  $1 1 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $17 
1950  MS-60  to  63  $18 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $35 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $55 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $100 


1970  MS-60  to  63  $82 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $325 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $7,000 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $1,250 

1986  MS-60  $550,  MS-63  $1,000,  MS-64 
$2,200,  MS-65  $4,250 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $375,  MS-63  $950, 
MS-64  $1,800,  MS-65  $4,500 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $275,  MS-63 
$650,  MS-64  $1,350,  MS-65  $3,250 


Note:  This  issue  experienced  a  tremendous  run-up  in  the  market  of  1979-1980. 
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(Lincoln-Illinois  Half  Dollar) 


A  Commemorative  Is  Created 

The  next  commemorative  half  dollar 
produced  was  the  issue  struck  in  1918  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  admission 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  into  the  Union,  a  coin 
which  set  the  precedent  for  numerous 
other  state  and  local  anniversaries  to  be 
observed  on  commemorative  coinage  dur 
ing  the  next  several  decades. 

The  name  of  Illinois  is  from  the  French 
adaptation  of  Iliniwek,  a  consortium  of 
Algonquin  Indian  tribes.  Early  explorers  of 
the  region,  the  French  set  up  various  settle 
ments  and  outposts.  Although  France  ceded 
Illinois  and  adjacent  areas  to  England  un 


der  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  it 
was  not  until  two  years  later  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  took  place.  Under  the  British  flag  nu¬ 
merous  pioneers  attracted  by  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  land  came  to  Illinois  from  Virginia 
and  other  eastern  colonies.  Illinois  was 
captured  from  British  forces  during  the 
American  Revolution.  In  1800  it  became 
part  of  the  Indiana  Territory;  then  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1809  (coincidentally,  three  days 
before  Lincoln’s  birth),  Illinois  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  separate  territory  in  its  own 
right,  later  becoming  a  state  in  the  Union 
on  December  3,  1818. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  shown  on  the  obverse 
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of  the  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar,  was 
born  in  Kentucky  on  February  12,  1809, 
and  in  1830  relocated  with  his  family  in 
Illinois,  where  he  practiced  law,  served  in 
the  state  legislature  (1834-1841),  and  was 
elected  as  a  delegate  to  Congress  (1847- 
1849).  Following  recognition  gained  by 
his  participation  in  debates  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  in  1858,  Lincoln  was  nomi¬ 
nated  in  1860  as  the  Republican  candidate 
for  president.  Elected  to  the  office,  he 
served  with  honor  and  distinction 
throughout  the  Civil  War  period.  The 
Emancipation  Proclamation  and  Gettysburg 
Address  of  1863  were  among  his  many 
accomplishments.  Lincoln’s  death  oc¬ 
curred  on  April  15,1 865,  after  he  was  shot 
by  actor  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  Ford’s  The¬ 
atre  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  enabling  legislation  for  the  com¬ 
memorative  coin  issue,  approved  on  June 
1,  1918,  well  into  the  centennial  year, 
provided  that  100,000  half  dollars  of  stan¬ 
dard  weight,  composition,  and  other  re¬ 
quirements  be  struck  to  observe  the  Illi¬ 
nois  state  centennial.  The  expenses  of  die 
preparation  and  other  necessities  leading 
to  the  coinage  were  to  be  borne  by  the 
centennial  commission,  a  typical  arrange¬ 
ment. 

The  Design 

The  design  for  the  Illinois  Centennial 
half  dollar  was  a  combined  effort  of  George 
T.  Morgan  (who  had  become  chief  engraver 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  after  the  death  of 
Charles  E.  Barber  in  1917)  and  John  R. 
Sinnock  (assistant  engraver  at  the  Mint). 

The  obverse  by  Morgan  illustrates  a 
youthful  head  of  Lincoln,  beardless,  taken 
from  the  head  of  Andrew  O’Connor’s  statue 
created  for  the  Centennial  and  subsequently 
unveiled  in  Springfield  in  August  1918. 


Sinnock ’s  reverse  motif  is  adapted  from 
the  Illinois  State  seal  and  is  in  the  present 
writer’s  opinion  the  finest  work  he  ever 
did  for  a  legal  tender  coin.  Years  later 
Sinnock,  who  was  to  become  chief  en¬ 
graver  in  1925  following  the  death  of 
George  T.  Morgan,  produced  the  Roosevelt 
dime  and  Franklin  half  dollar  among  other 
things,  but  none  of  his  later  coins  or  medals 
seem  to  have  the  appeal  of  the  1918  Lincoln 
commemorative  half  dollar  reverse.  The 
border  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  consists 
of  beads  and  pellets,  an  attractive  substi¬ 
tute  for  denticles. 

Striking  and  Distribution 

All  100,000  authorized  Illinois  Centen¬ 
nial  half  dollars  were  struck,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  58  pieces  for  assay.  Offered  for  sale 
at  $1  each  through  the  Springfield  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  other  outlets,  the 
Illinois  half  dollars  met  with  a  popular 
reception,  and  most  were  sold,  including 
several  thousand  to  B.  Max  Mehl,  at  a  price 
of  just  slightly  more  than  face  value. 

A  Springfield  bank  retained  about  30,000 
pieces  until  the  “Bank  Holiday”  of  March 
1933,  after  which  most  went  to  dealers  for 
a  slight  premium  over  face  value,1  and  a 
small  number  may  have  been  released  into 
circulation.  Large  quantities  remained  on 
the  market  until  early  1936,  at  which  time 
the  numismatic  demand  for  commemora- 
tives  of  all  kinds  was  such  that  the  surplus 
was  readily  absorbed  by  the  market. 

As  nearly  all  known  specimens  are  in 
one  degree  of  Mint  State  or  another,  and  as 
the  author  has  never  seen  a  well  worn 
piece,  it  can  be  presumed  that  any  pieces 
released  into  circulation  remained  there 
for  but  a  short  time  before  they  were  ex- 

*  According  to  B.  Max  Mehl  in  The  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States,  1937,  p.  8. 
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tracted  as  souvenirs,  and  in  any  event  such 
circulating  quantities  must  have  been  small. 

Collecting  Illinois  Half  Dollars 

In  the  intervening  years  since  its  issue, 
the  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar,  also 
known  as  the  Lincoln-Illinois  half  dollar, 
has  been  a  favorite  with  collectors.  In  1 938 
David  M.  Bullowa,  writing  in  The  Com¬ 
memorative  Coinage  of  the  United  States, 
stated:  “This  coin  is  excellent  in  execution 
and  design  and  has  been  generally  praised.  ” 
In  1975  Arlie  Slabaugh  in  United  States 
Commemorative  Coinage  noted:  “This 
design  is  generally  considered  as  being  one 
of  the  best  of  the  state’  issues.”  These 
sentiments  have  been  repeated  by  many 
numismatists  since. 

Most  known  specimens  are  in  Mint  State 
and  have  lustrous,  frosty  surfaces,  typically 
with  contact  marks  on  the  portrait  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  in  the  obverse  field.  The  relief  and 
rather  complicated  design  of  the  reverse 
serve  to  protect  the  reverse  field  from  such 
marks,  with  the  result  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  a  coin  graded,  for  example ,  MS-60  on 
the  obverse  and  MS-63  on  the  reverse.  This 
situation  has  many  counterparts  elsewhere 
in  numismatics  (most  familiarly  on  the 


Morgan  silver  dollars  of  1878-1921  and  $20 
gold  coins  of  1850-1907  in  which  the  ob¬ 
verse  portrait  is  susceptible  to  marking, 
whereas  the  more  elaborate  design  of  the 
reverse  protects  the  reverse  field). 

Most  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollars  have 
technical  grades  from  MS-60  to  MS-63  and 
are  designated  by  the  obverse  grade  only. 
Thus  a  coin  with  an  MS-60  obverse  and  an 
MS-63  reverse  is  typically  sold  as  MS-60,  a 
coin  with  an  MS-63  obverse  and  an  MS-65 
reverse  is  usually  designated  as  MS-63 ,  etc. , 
although  some  careful  cataloguers  will 
grade  the  sides  separately,  as  MS-60/63  or 
MS-63/65.  Higher  level  Mint  State  coins  are 
elusive. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Examples  were 
struck  with  deep,  frosty  finishes,  giving 
Mint  State  pieces  an  unusually  attractive 
appearance  today.  On  the  obverse  the 
typical  coin  shows  contact  marks  or  friction 
on  Lincoln’s  cheek  and  on  other  high  parts 
of  his  portrait.  The  field  typically  shows 
contact  marks.  The  reverse  is  usually  from 
one  to  three  points  higher  due  to  the  pro¬ 
tective  nature  of  its  complicated  design. 
Most  examples  are  lustrous  and  frosty, 
although  some  are  seen  with  partially 
prooflike  fields. 


1918  Illinois  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  admission  of  Illinois  into  the  Union 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Lincoln 

Reverse  motif:  Illinois  State  Seal 

Authorization  date:  June  1,  1918 

Date  on  coins:  1918 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1918 
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Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  100,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  100,058 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  58 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (mcluding  assay  coins):  100,058 
Issued  by:  Illinois  Centennial  Commission  and  various  county  commissions 
Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none  (a  few  were  mounted  in  shield-shaped 
badges  with  a  ribbon  attached,  for  wearing  at  the  centennial  observation,  but  this  was  not 
standard  packaging;  several  versions  exist:  blue  and  white  ribbon  with  star;  blue  and  white 
ribbon  with  star  and  with  the  word  OFFICIAL  imprinted  in  gold;  and  red  and  blue  striped 
ribbon) 

Official  sale  price:  $1 

Designer  of  obverse:  George  T.  Morgan 

Designer  of  reverse:  John  R.  Sinnock 

Interesting  facts:  Only  publicly  distributed  U.S.  legal  tender  silver  coin  to  depict  Lincoln; 
first  coin  designed  (reverse)  by  John  R.  Sinnock,  who  was  later  to  become  chief  engraver 
at  the  Mint. 


Market  Index 


average  market  prices) 


1920  MS-63  $110 

1965  MS-60  to  63  $21 

1925  MS-63  $125 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $28 

1930  MS-63  $125 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $47 

1935  MS-63  $1.25 

1980  MS-60  to  63  $300 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $1 .25 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $260 

1940  MS-63  $1 

1986  MS-60  $140,  MS-63  $450,  MS-64  $625, 

1945  MS-63  $2.50 

MS-65  $1,250 

1950  MS-60  to  63  $4 

1990 (spring)  MS-60  $1 20,  MS-63  $175,  MS- 

1955  MS-60  to  63  $8 

64  $400,  MS-65  $1,650 

I960  MS-60  to  63  $12 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $85,  MS-63  $120, 

MS-64  $245,  MS-65  $1,025 


Note:  The  availability  of  quantities  of  Mint  State  coins  from  undistributed  remainders  kept 
the  price  of  the  1918  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar  low  until  the  1940s. 
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To  Celebrate  a  Centennial 

To  celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  the  state  of  Maine  to  the 
Union  in  1820,  the  governor  and  Council 
of  the  state  of  Maine  requested  that  the 
State  Treasury  Department  issue  a  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar.  On  April  21,1 920, 
John  A.  Peters,  a  delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  Maine,  sought  to 
promote  his  bill  for  a  centennial  half  dollar 
by  noting  that  the  pieces  were  intended  to 
“simply  go  into  circulation  with  the  special 
design  upon  them.  ”  It  was  felt  that  if  the 
pieces  passed  from  hand  to  hand  in  pocket 
change  they  would  help  publicize  the  cen¬ 
tennial  observation. 

Maine,  the  largest  of  the  New  England 


states,  had  been  settled  on  a  transient  basis 
by  the  French  as  early  as  1604  and  by  the 
English  shortly  thereafter.  By  about  1623 
permanent  villages  had  been  established 
by  both  countries.  Although  the  district 
had  its  own  British  royal  charter  earlier,  by 
1658  it  had  come  under  the  control  of 
Massachusetts,  which  at  the  time  claimed 
boundaries  ranging  far  from  the  limits  we 
know  today.  The  citizens  of  the  area  wanted 
independence,  and  on  March  15,  1820, 
Maine  became  the  23rd  state  in  the  Union 
in  a  trade-off  in  Congress  in  which  under 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  Maine  entered 
as  a  free  state  whereas  Missouri  in  1821 
entered  as  a  slave-holding  state. 

Legislation  providing  for  the  Maine  com- 
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memorative  half  dollar  was  approved  on 
May  10,  1920,  well  into  the  centennial 
year,  and  was  similar  in  wording  to  that 
authorizing  the  1918  Illinois  issue.  The 
amount  of  pieces  to  be  coined  was  1 00,000, 
and  expenses  of  die  preparation  were  to 
be  borne  by  the  state  issuing  authority.  By 
this  time  it  had  been  decided  to  sell  the 
coins  at  a  premium  to  the  public  rather 
than  release  them  into  circulation  for  face 
value. 

The  Design  Controversy 

Four  days  after  the  bill  authorizing  the 
Maine  Centennial  half  dollar  passed,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  David  F.  Houston 
wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  Charles  Moore,  enclosing  a 
sketch  submitted  by  Representative  Peters 
on  behalf  of  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
centennial  observation.  Moore  was  asked 
for  his  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  design.  Moore  forwarded  the 
sketch  to  Commission  member  James  Earle 
Fraser,  a  talented  sculptor  who  had  de¬ 
signed  the  1913  Indian-buffalo  nickel 
among  other  things. 

Fraser  did  not  like  the  motifs  and  said  so 
in  this  communication:  “Mistake  to  accept 
design  for  coin  in  form  of  drawing.  Model 
should  be  made  by  medallic  sculptor  of 
note.  Our  coins  have  reached  a  high  grade 
of  perfection  because  this  method  is  used. 
Designs  proposed... very  ordinary.  Should 
not  be  used.  ..” 

Chairman  Moore  then  contacted  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  stating  that  if 
accepted  the  design  “would  result  in  a  coin 
far  below  the  standard  set  by  the  new  fifty- 
cent  piece”  (a  reference  to  the  highly- 
acclaimed  Walking  Liberty  design  by 
Adolph  A.  Weinman  for  regular  issue  half 
dollars  in  use  in  circulation  since  1916). 


“The  design  proposed  is  positively  bad, 
and  would  bring  humiliation  to  the  people 
of  Maine  if  it  should  be  executed,”  Moore 
continued.  “The  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Mint  also  would  be  made  to  suffer 
criticisms  from  the  people  who  have  now 
been  aroused  to  a  feeling  and  demand  for 
an  artistic  coinage”  (again  a  reference  to 
the  new  silver  coinage  of  1916). 

Further  allusions  were  made  by  Moore 
to  other  coin  designs  of  earlier  times, 
probably  Charles  E.  Barber  s  dime,  quarter, 
and  half  dollar  motifs  of  1892-1916,  which 
had  been  widely  criticized  from  nearly  the 
first  day  they  were  produced:  “We  should 
not  return  to  the  low  standards  that  have 
formerly  prevailed.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  present  instance,  where  the  coin 
goes  ultimately  to  collectors  and  becomes 
a  permanent  memorial  of  the  state  of 
Maine.” 

The  Maine  Centennial  Commission  re¬ 
mained  adamant.  No  change  was  wanted. 
The  sketch  was  given  to  sculptor  Anthony 
DeFrancisci,  whose  credentials  were  ex¬ 
cellent,  who  did  the  best  he  could  to  create 
acceptable  models  from  the  design  pro¬ 
vided.1  At  the  Philadelphia  Mint  the  En¬ 
graving  Department  translated  the  models 
into  coin  dies.  The  result  was  a  motif  that 
few  lauded  for  its  beauty.  The  obverse  was 
taken  from  the  arms  of  the  State  of  Maine 
and  depicted  a  farmer,  sailor,  pine  tree  on 
a  shield,  moose,  and  other  elements, 
whereas  the  reverse  simply  bore  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  a  heavy  wreath  of  pine  in  keeping 
with  the  Pine  Tree  State  nickname  given  to 
Maine. 

The  Maine  half  dollar  motif  was  not 
admired  by  art  historian  Cornelius 
Vermeule,  who  commented  as  follows  in 

*  In  1 92 1  DeFrancisci  would  create  the  design  for  the  Peace  silver  dollar,  a 
regular  issue. 
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1971  1  “This  coin  was  modeled  by  the 
sculptor,  according  to  required  specifica¬ 
tions  and  is  therefore  not  considered  typical 
of  his  art,  or  indeed  of  any  art.  It  looks  just 
like  a  prize  medal  for  a  county  fair  or  school 
athletic  day.  The  all-too-common  combi¬ 
nation  of  state  seal  on  the  obverse  and 
inscription  in  a  symbolic  wreath  on  the 
reverse  is  initiated  in  the  series  of  the 
commemorative  coins  and  medals....  It  is 
no  tribute  to  the  sculptor  that  he  consented 
to  abide  by  the  alleged  artistic  limitations 
that  produced  such  a  vapid  coin.  Most 
artists  in  history  have  been  able  to  achieve 
more  when  they  have  chosen  to  exert  their 
personalities  with  greater  force.  The  far¬ 
mer  or  the  fisherman  flanking  the  state 
coat-of-arms  alone  would  have  made  a  more 
forceful  and  characteristic  figure,  like  the 
miner  panning  gold  on  the  California  Dia- 
mondjubilee  coin  of  1925.  One  would  not 
have  wished  the  large  potato  [Maine’s  best 
known  agricultural  product]  as  a  principal 
element  of  the  reverse,  and  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  came  to  have  too  many  ships  in 
their  repertory,  but  an  animal  character¬ 
istic  of  Maine’s  northern  woods,  such  as 
the  moose  of  the  state  shield,  would  have 
created  a  more  arresting  design. 
DeFrancisci  was  supposedly  one  of 
America’s  better  medalists,  winning  the 
Saltus  Medal  in  1927,  but  the  Maine  Cen¬ 
tennial  was  not  his  shining  moment.2  A 
commercial  medalist’  of  the  most  pedes¬ 
trian  sort  could  have  done  as  well 

Striking  and  Distribution 

As  was  the  case  with  most  other  com¬ 
memorative  silver  coins  up  to  1920,  little 
care  was  taken  during  the  production  of 
Maine  half  dollars  with  the  result  that,  even 
before  they  left  the  Mint,  many  (if  not 
most)  of  the  pieces  had  numerous  contact 


marks  on  their  surfaces.  The  obverse  de¬ 
sign  with  the  tree-emblazoned  shield 
bowed  outward  was  a  particularly  vulner¬ 
able  spot  for  such  marks,  and  most  pieces 
in  existence  today  show  these.  The  dies 
were  not  finished  with  care,  and  under 
magnification  the  typical  Maine  Centennial 
half  dollar  shows  numerous  grinding  marks 
and  other  raised  lines. 

It  was  intended  that  the  Maine  half  dol¬ 
lars  be  a  highlight  at  the  centennial  cele¬ 
bration  to  be  held  in  Portland,  but  the 
authorization  was  so  late  that  striking  of 
the  pieces  did  not  occur  until  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer,  by  which  time  the 
centennial  was  no  longer  a  novelty  to  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  state  and  the  Portland  festivities 
had  been  completed. 

Just  50,000  Maine  Centennial  half  dollars 
were  struck  (half  of  the  original  authori¬ 
zation)  plus  28  pieces  for  the  Assay  Com¬ 
mission.  Offered  at  $1  each,  sales  of  the 
half  dollars  were  fairly  brisk,  and  30,000  or 
more  were  disbursed  soon  after  receipt. 
The  others  were  kept  by  the  office  of  the 
state  treasurer  and  were  parceled  out 
through  much  of  the  year  1921,  although 
quantities  remained  on  hand  for  years  af¬ 
terward.^ 

At  the  time  of  release  of  the  Maine  half 
dollars,  commemoratives  were  an  interest 
of  many  numismatists  but  not  an  important 
specialty.  Indeed,  too  few  varieties  existed 
to  make  a  meaningful  specialty  possible. 
The  fact  that  large  quantities  of  unsold 

1  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  I 59. 

2  The  Saltus  Medal  is  awarded  annually  by  the  American  Numismatic  Society, 
New  York  City,  to  honor  accomplishments  in  medallic  art  It  was  named  for 
J.  Sanford  Saltus.  a  benefactor  of  the  Society,  who  met  an  untimely  death  when 
he  mistook  a  glass  of  cyanide  solution  for  a  glass  of  ginger  ale,  when  he  was 
using  potassium  cyanide  to  clean  coins.  Here  was  a  man  who.  albeit  uninten¬ 
tionally,  "gave  his  life  to  numismatics  " 

3  In  a  letter  dated  March  25, 1 929  Deputy  Treasurer  Louis  H.  Winship  advised 
collector  H  J .  McCloskey :  “Replying  to  yours  of  the  2 1  st  beg  to  advise  that  there 
arc  a  very  few  of  the  Maine  Centennial  half  dollars  left  which  are  priced  at  $  1 .00 

each...." 
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191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  commemoratives 
had  been  returned  to  the  Mint  for  melting 
in  1916  reflects  that  during  this  era  there 
was  little  investor  or  speculator  demand. 
Probably  no  more  than  5,000  Maine  Cen¬ 
tennial  half  dollars  were  sold  to  the  numis¬ 
matic  fraternity.  Had  the  full  authorized 
quantity  of  100,000  Maine  half  dollars  been 
struck,  probably  most  of  the  additional 
coins  would  have  gone  to  the  melting  pot. 

Collecting  Maine  Half  Dollars 

Relatively  few  Maine  half  dollars  were 
sold  to  the  numismatic  fraternity,  with  the 
result  that  the  majority  of  the  50,000  pieces 
distributed  saw  careless  handling  by  the 
public.  Today  examples  in  higher  Mint 


State  levels  are  much  more  elusive  than 
the  fairly  generous  mintage  would  indi¬ 
cate.  Strictly  graded  MS-65  coins  of  excel¬ 
lent  surface  quality  and  aesthetic  appeal 
are  rare,  much  more  so  than  generally 
recognized. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Most  examples 
show  friction  or  handling  marks  on  the 
center  of  the  shield  on  the  obverse.  The 
fields  often  show  tiny  raised  lines  or  die 
finishing  marks,  which  at  quick  glance 
may  appear  to  be  hairlines  or  scratches.  In 
this  regard  the  1920  Maine  half  dollar  is 
similar  to  the  1922  Grant  half  dollar.  Most 
coins  show  contact  marks  throughout— 
evidence  of  careless  handling  at  the  time  of 
minting  and  distribution.  High  grade  aes¬ 
thetically  pleasing  coins  are  rare. 


1920  Maine  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  admission  of  Maine  into  the  Union 

Obverse  motif:  Maine  State  Seal 

Reverse  motif:  Wreath  and  inscriptions 

Authorization  date:  May  10,  1920 

Dates  on  coins:  1920  (also  1820) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1920 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  100,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  50,028 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  28 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  50,028 
Issued  by:  State  treasurer  and  others 
Standard  original  packaging:  Plain  paper  coin  envelope 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Unknown  Maine  artist;  design  modified  by  Anthony 
DeFrancisci 
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Interesting  facts:  Originally  envisioned  to  circulate  at  face  value  to  promote  Maine;  one  of 
two  commemoratives  connected  with  this  state  (1936  York  County  is  the  other). 


Market  Index 


1925  MS-60  to  63  $1.50* 

1930  MS-60  to  63  $1.25 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $2 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $6 
1940  MS-60  to  63  $3 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $5 
1950  MS-60  to  63  $4 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $8 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $11 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $25 


(average  market  prices) 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $27 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $75 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $550 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $310 

1986  MS-60  $  145,  MS-63  $450,  MS-64  $675, 
MS-65  $1,650 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $120,  MS-63  $320, 
MS-64  $475,  MS-65  $2,100 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $100,  MS-63 
$155,  MS-64  $245,  MS-65  $1,125 


tists  were  not  aware  that  until  about  1930  the  state  of  Maine  still  had  undistributed  coins  on  hand  for  sale  for  $1  each 
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Pilgrim  Coins  Authorized 
and  Designed 

In  1920  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  fur¬ 
nished  the  opportunity  for  numerous  cel¬ 
ebrations  throughout  New  England.  On 
May  12,1 920,  special  legislation  was  passed 
which  authorized  the  production  of 
300,000  (the  bill  originally  stated  500,000 
but  was  amended,  apparently  inadvert¬ 
ently)  silver  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  50-cent 
pieces  to  commemorate  the  event.  Noth¬ 
ing  was  said  about  issuing  the  coins  for 
more  than  one  year,  but  doing  so  was  not 
in  violation  of  the  legislation,  for  neither 
was  it  prohibited. 


The  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission 
suggested  a  design,  which  was  modeled  by 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  a  Boston  sculptor  who  was 
known  for  Indian  subjects.  The  obverse 
bore  a  stylized  portrait  of  Governor  Wil¬ 
liam  Bradford  (1590-1657),  who  was  said 
to  represent  a  typical  Pilgrim  of  the  time. 
The  Pilgrims  were  part  of  the  Puritan 
movement  whose  members  fled  England 
during  the  reign  of  King  James  I  when  he 
threatened  religious  dissidents  with  expul¬ 
sion  or  worse.  Bradford  was  among  the 
Pilgrims  who  came  from  England  aboard 
the  Mayflower,  arriving  in  the  New  World 
late  in  the  year  1620  to  settle  in  what  be¬ 
came  known  as  Massachusetts.  He  served 
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as  elected  governor  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
for  30  years  and  wrote  a  book,  History  of 
Plimoth  Plantation,  which  told  of  life 
there.  On  the  coin  Bradford’s  left  arm  sup¬ 
ports  a  Bible,  representative  of  the  Separat¬ 
ist  religious  movement  of  which  the  gover¬ 
nor  was  a  member,  a  group  which  endeav¬ 
ored  to  lead  their  lives  in  strict  accordance 
with  that  book’s  teachings.  Alternatively, 
Old  Colony  Memorial,  published  in  1920, 
states  that  the  book  supported  by  Bradford 
is  his  History  of  Plimoth  Plantation. 1 

Curiously,  sculptor  Dallin’s  initial  D  was 
shown  incuse  or  recessed  under  Bradford’s 
elbow  on  the  coin— an  unexplained  de¬ 
parture  from  all  other  motifs,  indicating  it 
was  probably  added  by  the  use  of  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  D  mintmark  punch, 
possibly  as  an  afterthought  in  the  hub.  On 
the  original  plaster  model  his  initials  C .  E .  D . 
appeared  in  relief. 

The  reverse  showed  a  view  of  the  May¬ 
flower  but  with  an  error  in  the  ship’s 
rigging,  for  it  showed  a  flying  jib  type  of  sail 
that  had  not  been  used  at  that  early  date;  a 
square  water-sail  under  the  bowsprit  should 
have  been  depicted.2  The  reverse  dis¬ 
played  the  date  expressed  as  1620-1920. 

As  the  legislation  authorizing  this  issue 
was  not  approved  until  May  12  and  as 
during  the  summer  of  1920  many  celebra¬ 
tions  were  planned,  the  artist  was  urged  to 
complete  his  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

James  Earle  Eraser  was  shown  Cyrus  E. 
Dallin  ’s  models  by  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  and  found  the  devices  to  be  well  done 
but  the  inscriptions  crude,  as  noted  in  this 
letter  to  chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  Charles  Moore,  undated,  but 
probably  written  toward  the  end  of  August : 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Moore: 

“Altogether  the  design  for  the  Pilgrim 


fifty-cent  coin  is  good.  The  part  that  seems 
to  me  to  need  most  attention  if  there  is  time 
is  the  lettering.  The  design  would  be  greatly 
helped  by  good  lettering.  It  is  too  bad  that 
we  can’t  make  our  suggestions  in  time  to 
let  the  artist  make  a  few  changes  if  needed. 
As  it  is,  the  coins  are  to  be  minted  within  a 
month,  which  leaves  no  time  for  bettering 
the  work  and  puts  us  in  the  position  of 
accepting  work  which  we  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  in  favor  of.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
make  a  suggestion  that  the  model  should 
be  shown  to  the  Commission  three  months 
before  the  coin  could  be  minted? 

“Faithfully  yours.” 

Dallin  was  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
redo  the  lettering. 

Distribution  of  the  Coins 

In  October  1920,  200,112  Pilgrim  Ter¬ 
centenary  half  dollars  were  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  Except  for  the  odd  112 
pieces  reserved  for  the  Assay  Commission, 
the  production  was  shipped  to  the  National 
Shawmut  Bank  in  Boston,  which  put  them 
on  sale  for  $  1  each  beginning  in  November, 
with  the  profits  going  to  the  Pilgrim  Ter¬ 
centenary  Commission.3  A  Shawmut  Bank 
brochure  noted:  “There  will  be  no  re-issue 
of  Pilgrim  half  dollars,  and  all  who  desire 
these  historic  mementoes  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  present  opportunity  to  se¬ 
cure  them.”  Although  by  November  the 
impetus  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  had  been  blunted 
and  the  situation  was  old  news  to  many, 
sales  proceeded  at  what  was  announced  to 

*  Michael  Garofalo  noted  this  in  "The  Celebration  of  the  Pilgrims."  an  article 

^  As  pointed  out  by  David  M.Bullowa  in  The  Commemorative  Coinage  of  the 
United  States,  p.  43. 

3  Addison  L.  Winship,  a  vice  president,  was  in  charge  of  distribution  for  the 
Shawmut  Bank  An  offering  brochure  illustrated  Dallin  s  models,  without 
lettering,  for  the  coin. 
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be  a  satisfactory  pace,  although  by  the  end 
of  the  year  tens  of  thousands  of  unsold 
coins  remained  on  hand. 

Following  the  terms  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion,  the  remaining  100,000  authorized 
pieces  were  ordered  from  the  Mint  and 
were  produced  in  july  1921  with  the  1921 
date  added  to  the  left  obverse  field.  An 
additional  53  pieces  dated  1921  were  re¬ 
served  for  assay.  The  obvious  intent  was  to 
increase  sales  by  encouraging  collectors  as 
well  as  citizens  in  general  to  buy  the  1921- 
dated  coins  in  order  to  have  a  complete  set 
of  Pilgrim  halves. 

Sales  quickly  slowed,  for  during  1921 
America  experienced  a  nationwide  eco¬ 
nomic  recession.  Unsold  pieces  were 
subsequently  returned  for  melting, 
amounting  to  48,000  pieces  bearing  the 
1920  date  and  80,000  dated  1921,  leaving 
net  distributions  of  152,000  for  1920  and 
just  20,000  for  1921. 

Writing  in  1937  in  The  Commemora¬ 
tive  Coins  of  the  United  States,  B.  Max  Mehl 
commented  on  the  1921  Pilgrim  half  dollar 
and  its  effect  upon  collectors:  “Apparently 
the  committee  in  charge  thought  they  could 
do  as  well  with  another  issue,  and  in  1921 
proceeded  to  strike  100,053  more  of  the 
coins,  but  they  soon  found  that  some  things 
can  be  done  successfully  only  once  and  the 
committee  returned  80,000  of  the  coins  to 
be  remelted,  therefore  only  20,053  were 
sold  at  $1  and  remained  in  so-called  circu¬ 
lation.  Naturally  this  makes  the  1921  a  very 
scarce  commemorative  half  dollar,  and 
incidentally  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
hot  idea  of  trying  to  get’  the  collector  at 
least  twice.  And  from  the  way  collectors 
have  responded  to  the  various  subsequent 
issues  is  indicative  that  collectors,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  are  going  in  for  minor 
varieties  of  commemoratives.” 


Collecting  Pilgrim  Half  Dollars 

The  vast  majority  of  1920  Pilgrim  half 
dollars  and  some  of  those  dated  1921  went 
to  the  general  public  with  the  result  that 
many  coins  subsequently  suffered  signs  of 
handling,  wear,  and  other  negligence.  A 
large  hoard  of  thousands  of  1920  Pilgrim 
half  dollars,  all  in  original  Mint  cloth  ship¬ 
ping  bags,  was  sold  by  Paramount  Interna¬ 
tional  Coin  Corporation  circa  1967-1 968. 1 
The  market  was  not  particularly  strong  at 
the  time,  and  most  of  the  coins  were  sold 
for  about  $8  each. 

The  typical  grade  for  a  1920-dated  Pil¬ 
grim  half  dollar  is  apt  to  be  from  AU-50  to 
MS-60  or  slightly  finer.  High  level  Mint 
State  coins  are  quite  elusive. 

Although  many  1921 -dated  pieces  were 
sold  to  the  public,  apparently  most  went 
into  the  hands  of  dealers,  collectors,  and 
speculators.  Today  the  typical  example 
encountered  of  this  date  is  apt  to  be  MS-63 
or  close  to  it.  Examples  showing  wear  are 
seldom  seen. 

Pilgrim  half  dollars  of  both  dates  are 
known  with  evidence  of  having  been  struck 
from  clashed  dies  which  came  together 
without  an  intervening  planchet,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  an  outline  of  the  ship  on  the  ob¬ 
verse.  Nearly  all  examples  seen  are  dated 
1920.  Some  1920  halves  were  struck  from 
shattered  dies,  with  breaks  being  espe¬ 
cially  prominent  on  the  reverse. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  On  the  obverse 
check  the  high  areas  of  Gov.  Bradford’s 
portrait  and  his  hat  for  friction.  On  the 
reverse  check  the  ship’s  rigging  and  the 
stem  of  the  vessel.  Most  coins  have  scat¬ 
tered  contact  marks,  particularly  on  the 
obverse.  Nearly  all  1921  coins  are  this  way. 

1  Per  a  recollection  of  Raymond  N.  Mercna,  general  manager  of  Paramount 
at  the  time. 
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Many  coins  (particularly  coins  which  are  ing  die  finish  marks;  these  are  not  to  be 

early  impressions  from  the  dies)  show  tiny  confused  with  hairlines  or  other  evidences 

raised  lines  in  the  obverse  field,  represent-  of  friction  (which  are  recessed). 


1920  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Bradford 

Reverse  motif:  Mayflower  ship 

Authorization  date:  May  12,  1920 

Dates  on  coins:  1920  (also  1620-1920) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1920 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  300,000  (500,000  coins  were  specified  in  the  original  bill, 
but  the  quantity  was  changed  to  300,000  before  the  bill  was  passed) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  200, 112 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  112 
Quantity  melted:  48,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  152,1 12 

Issued  by:  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission  utilizing  The  National  Shawmut  Bank  of 
Boston  and  other  outlets 

Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none  of  official  nature  (some  were  distributed 
in  square  cardboard  boxes,  enclosing  a  coin  and  a  small  printed  certificate,  imprinted  on 
the  cover  as  follows,  apparently  for  a  celebration  in  Rhode  Island:  SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL 
WARS  /  IN  THE  STATE  OF  /  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  /  PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS  /  BY  ITS 
GOVERNOR  HENRY  DEXTER  SHARPE,  ESQ.) 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Cyrus  E.  Dallin 

Interesting  fact:  The  portrait  of  Gov.  William  Bradford  on  the  obverse  is  stylized;  no  actual 
likeness  is  known. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1925  MS-63  $1.50 
1930  MS-63  $1 

1935  MS-63  $1.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $1  75 


1940  MS-63  $1 
1945  MS-63  $2 
1950  MS-63  $2 
1955  MS-63  $3 
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I960  MS-63  $5 
1965  MS-63  $10 
1970  MS-63  $20 
1975  MS-63  $38 
1980  MS-63  $275 
1985  MS-63  $200 


1986  MS-60  $65,  MS-63  $275,  MS-64  $425, 
MS-65  $900 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $60,  MS-63  $100,  MS- 
64  $310,  MS-65  $1,900 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $60,  MS-63  $85, 
MS-64  $180,  MS-65  $940 


1921  Pilgrim  Tercentenary 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Commemorating:  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  (a  meaningless  com¬ 
memoration,  as  the  1620-1920  anniversary  was  the  year  before) 

Dates  on  coins:  1921  (also  1620-1920) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1921 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  Included  in  preceding 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  100,053 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  53 
Quantity  melted:  80,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  20,053 
Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none 
Official  sale  price:  $1 

Interesting  fact:  First  “variety”  specifically  created  to  increase  sales  to  collectors 


1925  MS-63  $150 
1930  MS-63  $1.25 

1935  MS-63  $2 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $8 
1940  MS-63  $6 

1945  MS-63  $6 
1950  MS-63  $6 
1955  MS-63  $7 
I960  MS-63  $12 
1965  MS-63  $20 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1970  MS-63  $60 
1975  MS-63  $90 
1980  MS-63  $800 

1985  MS-63  $360 

1986  MS-60  $155,  MS-63  $560,  MS-64  $725, 
MS-65  $1,750 

1 990  (  spring)  MS-60  $115,  MS-63  $  1 85,  MS- 
64  $420,  MS-65  $2,400 
1 990  (December)  MS-60  $90,  MS-63  $125, 
MS-64  $210,  MS-65  $1,500 
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The  Continuing  Story 
of  Commemoratives 

Up  to  this  time  relatively  little  attention 
had  been  paid  to  promoting  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  to  collectors.  The  numismatic 
fraternity  accounted  for  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  sales  figures  of  issues  to 
date.  Instead  silver  commemoratives  had 
been  produced  to  assist  legitimately  with 
expositions  and  anniversary  celebrations. 


This  was  soon  to  change,  a  trend  begun 
with  the  1921 -dated  Pilgrim  halves.  The 
1921-dated  Pilgrim  halves  were  created  to 
“get”  the  collector,  as  B.  Max  Mehl  put  it, 
to  pander  to  the  desire  of  numismatists  to 
achieve  complete  sets.1  The  handwriting 
was  on  the  wall,  and  in  the  same  year  it 
soon  became  every  collector  for  himself 
against  the  greed  of  the  issuers  of  the  1921 
Alabama  and  Missouri  halves.  The  age  of 
innocence  had  ended. 


1  By  contrast  the  Columbian  half  dollars  of  1892  and  1893  were  produced 
with  two  dates,  but  the  intention  was  not  to  exploit  collectors.  Rather,  the 
1893  date  on  the  second  variety  represented  the  year  in  which  the  World's 
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A  Confusing  Array  of  Dates 

Adventurers  from  Spain  may  have  tra¬ 
versed  the  area  known  as  Alabama  by  1 528, 
more  than  a  decade  before  Hernando 
DeSoto’s  1540  visit.  Settled  by  the  French 
in  1702,  the  region  later  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Great  Britain,  which  retained 
possession  until  the  American  Revolution 
In  1798  the  land  became  part  of  the  Terri 
tory  of  Mississippi,  of  which  it  remained  a 
part  until  Alabama  became  its  own  terri¬ 
tory  in  1817,  followed  by  statehood  on 
December  14,  1819. 

The  1820  government  census  tallied 
127,900  white  residents  of  Alabama 
Tuscaloosa  served  as  capital  of  the  state 
from  1826  to  1846;  in  the  latter  year  it  was 


relocated  to  Montgomery,  a  city  which 
later  served  as  capital  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that,  if  a 
100th  anniversary  of  statehood  commem¬ 
orative  half  dollar  were  to  be  created,  1919 
would  have  been  the  logical  year  to  do  it. 
Indeed  in  1919  many  centennial  celebra¬ 
tions  were  held  throughout  the  state. 

Now  enters  the  element  of  greed.  Fiarly 
in  the  year  1920  the  Alabama  Centennial 
Commission  devised  the  idea  and  promoted 
a  piece  of  legislation  in  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  commemorative  quarter  dollar, 
which  was  amended  on  April  21,  1920,  to 
be  a  half  dollar.  On  May  10, 1920,  a  bill  was 
passed  providing  for  100,000  silver  50- 
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cent  pieces  to  be  produced  “in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  State  of  Alabama  into  the 
Union,”  completely  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  centennial  had  already  passed,  and 
it  was  now  the  101st  anniversary. 

Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen,  chairman 
of  the  Alabama  Centennial  Commission, 
wrote  to  Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby  rec¬ 
ommending  a  design  that  would  include 
images  of  James  Monroe  and  Woodrow 
Wilson,  representing  the  American  presi¬ 
dents  in  office  at  the  time  of  the  admission 
to  the  Union  in  1 8 1 9  and  the  anniversary  in 
1919.  Numerous  other  suggestions  were 
made  including  one  in  which  the  obverse 
would  display  the  Alabama  State  Seal.  An¬ 
other  idea  was  that,  if  no  other  suitable 
reverse  could  be  found,  a  design  identical 
to  that  used  on  regular  issue  1819  United 
States  half  dollars  (the  Capped  Bust  design 
by  John  Reich)  could  be  employed. 

The  situation  dragged  on,  and  finally  on 
June  28,  1921,  two  years  after  the  centen¬ 
nial,  committee  chairman  Owen  suggested 
a  new  design  showing  William  Wyatt  Bibb 
and  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  representing  the 
governors  in  1819  and  1919.  This  was  the 
motif  eventually  adopted.  The  obverse  and 
reverse  were  designed  by  Laura  Gardin 
Fraser,  wife  of  James  Earle  Fraser,  utilizing 
Owen’s  ideas. 

The  obverse  (designated  as  the  reverse 
in  certain  contemporary  correspondence) 
depicted  the  overlapping  or  accolated 
portraits  of  governors  Bibb  and  Kilby, 
whereas  the  reverse  showed  the  Alabama 
State  Seal  with  an  eagle  holding  arrows, 
perched  on  a  horizontal  shield.  In  the 
eagle’s  beak  appeared  a  ribbon  with  the 
state  motto,  HERE  WE  REST. 

The  fact  that  Governor  Thomas  E.  Kilby 
was  a  living  individual  caused  much  com¬ 


ment,  for  heretofore  all  legal  tender  coins 
had  depicted  dead  persons.  From  George 
Washington  onward  enlightened  public 
officials  took  the  stance  that  living  people 
should  not  be  portrayed  on  coinage,  al¬ 
though  during  the  Civil  War  and  immedi¬ 
ately  thereafter  certain  contemporary  of¬ 
ficials  were  depicted  on  paper  money.  The 
Act  of  April  7,  1866  expressly  forbade  the 
portrayal  of  living  persons  on  coins.  Later 
three  other  individuals— Calvin  Coolidge, 
Carter  Glass,  and  Joseph  Robinson— were 
also  depicted  on  “illegal’’  commemorative 
half  dollars  during  their  lifetimes. 

The  Alabama  Centennial  coins,  autho¬ 
rized  in  1920  to  celebrate  a  1919  anniver¬ 
sary,  were  not  struck  until  1921,  and  to 
reflect  this  the  auxiliary  date  of  1921  was 
placed  on  the  obverse  in  addition  to  the 
1819-1919  dating  on  the  reverse,  a  bewil¬ 
dering  confusion  of  dates  to  the  casual 
observer. 

Two  Varieties  Created 

The  first  examples  of  the  Alabama  half 
dollars  were  struck  on  October  21,  1921, 
and  bore  on  the  obverse  a  special  notation, 
2X2,  representing  the  fact  that  Alabama 
was  the  22nd  state  to  enter  the  Union,  the 
two  digits  being  divided  by  a  St.  Andrew’s 
cross  taken  from  the  Alabama  state  flag 
(the  design  of  which  inspired  the  Con¬ 
federate  flag).  Some  6,006  pieces  with  2X2 
were  struck  in  October  1921,  after  which 
the  2X2  inscription  was  removed  from 
the  master  die;  and  a  second  variety,  later 
known  as  the  “plain"  issue,  was  produced 
to  the  extent  of  64,000  pieces  (plus  38  for 
assay)  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  De¬ 
cember. 

On  the  morning  of  October  26,  1921, 
the  first  pieces  with  2X2  were  put  on  sale 
in  Birmingham  during  President  Warren  G. 
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Harding’s  visit  to  the  city.  Later  examples 
were  distributed  through  banks  for  $  1  each. 
In  December  1921  a  further  10,008  pieces 
with  2X2  were  produced  plus  54,030  of 
the  “plain”  type,  giving  a  total  mintage  of 
16,014  with  2X2  and  54,030  without  that 
distinguishing  feature. 

The  special  2X2  notation  was  made  at 
the  recommendation  of  sculptor  and 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  member  James 
Earle  Fraser,  who  recognized  that  when 
Missouri  tried  a  similar  trick  (see  following 
listing)  additional  sales  resulted. 

In  modern  times  it  has  been  stated  by 
some  authors  that  the  1 0,000  pieces  struck 
in  December  1921  and  earlier  attributed  as 
the  2X2  variety  were  in  fact  the  “plain” 
style;  if  this  was  the  case,  then  the  net 
mintage  of  the  2X2  pieces  consisted  of 
6,006  coins,  and  that  of  the  “plain”  pieces 
64,038.  According  to  the  same  modern 
theory,  all  of  the  2X2  variety  were  sold, 
whereas  5,000  of  the  “plain”  variety  were 
returned  for  melting,  leaving  net  distribu¬ 
tions  of  6,006  and  59,038  respectively. 
However,  the  number  of  extant  coins  to¬ 
day  suggests  that  these  revised  modern 
figures  may  not  be  correct,  for  2X2  coins 
are  not  nearly  10  times  rarer  than  “plain” 
coins.  In  fact,  in  many  periods  of  the  mar 
ket  the  “plain”  coins  have  sold  for  more 
than  the  2X2  coins. 

Collecting  Alabama  Half  Dollars 

Most  Alabama  half  dollars  were  sold  to 
citizens  of  that  state,  and  relatively  few 
were  acquired  by  numismatists.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  majority  of  pieces  in 
existence  today  are  MS-60  or  less  with 
circulated  pieces  being  abundant.  In  fact, 
the  typical  coin  encountered  is  apt  to  be  in 
Extremely  Fine  or  About  Uncirculated 
grade.  Mint  State  examples  are  scarce,  and 


coins  MS-63  or  finer  are  rare.  Nearly  all 
show  friction  or  contact  marks  on  Gover¬ 
nor  Kilby’s  cheek  on  the  obverse,  and 
many  are  flatly  struck  on  the  eagle’s  left  leg 
and  talons  on  the  reverse.  The  Mint  did  not 
strike  the  pieces  with  care,  and  even 
specimens  carefully  preserved  since  the 
day  of  issue  are  apt  to  appear  unsatisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  sharpness  and  lus¬ 
tre,  although  the  2X2  versions  are  usually 
betterdefined  than  the  “plain”  pieces.  Nicks 
and  marks  from  the  original  planchet  are 
apt  to  be  seen  on  the  areas  of  light  striking. 
Sharply  struck,  high-grade  Mint  State  coins 
are  very  rare. 

Ray  Mercer  commented  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  the  “plain”  variety:1  “The  Alabama 
plain  is  an  extremely  elusive  coin  to  locate 
with  the  desired  harmony  of  good  lustre,  a 
strong  strike  for  the  issue,  and  no  detract¬ 
ing  marks...  All  things  considered,  it  is  at 
least  equal,  if  not  more  difficult  to  find, 
than  the  lower  mintage  2X2  coin  in  grades 
MS-65  and  better.  ..  In  all  Mint  State  levels 
it  is  very  hard  to  find  with  strong  eye 
appeal!”  The  same  writer  wrote  this  con¬ 
cerning  the  2X2:  “You  will  find  it  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  task  to  locate  examples 
displaying  good  eye  appeal.” 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  On  the  obverse 
Gov.  Kilby’s  forehead  and  cheek  typically 
show  evidence  of  contact  first.  On  the 
reverse  the  eagle’s  neck  and  edge  of  the 
wing  at  the  top  are  early  points  for  contact . 
The  eagle’s  upper  leg  is  often  seen  lightly 
struck,  particularly  on  the  “plain”  variety; 
in  instances  of  light  striking,  marks  from 
the  original  planchet  can  be  seen  in  this 
area.  Coins  were  handled  carelessly,  and 
most  show  contact  marks  in  various  areas. 


*  A  Buyer  's  Guide  to  the  Grading  and  Minting  Characteristics  of  United 
States  Commemorative  Coins,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  1-13- 
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1921  Alabama  Centennial,  without  2X2 
(“plain”)  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Alabama  into  the  Union  (as  the 
1819-1919  anniversary  took  place  two  years  earlier,  this  reason  was  meaningless  by  192 1) 
Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  governors  Bibb  and  Kilby 
Reverse  motif:  Alabama  State  Seal 
Authorization  date:  May  10,  1920 
Dates  on  coins:  1921  (also  1819-1919) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1921 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  100,000  (combined  for  both  types) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  54,030  (some  texts  say  64,038) 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  30 

Quantity  melted:  5,000  (presumably  of  the  “plain”  variety;  no  specific  records  were  kept) 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  49,030  (some  texts  say  59,038) 
Issued  by:  Alabama  Centennial  Commission  (State  Capitol  Building,  Montgomery,  Alabama; 

Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead  Owen,  secretary)  through  banks  and  other  outlets 
Standard  original  packaging:  Plain  paper  coin  envelope 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Laura  Gardin  Fraser 

Interesting  facts:  First  of  the  “meaningless”  commemoratives,  a  coin  authorized  in  1920  and 
struck  in  1921  to  celebrate  an  anniversary  held  in  1919;  Thomas  E.  Kilby,  one  of  two 
individuals  shown  on  the  obverse,  was  the  first  living  person  to  be  depicted  on  a  United 
States  coin. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1925  MS-60  $1.25 

1970  MS-60  $65 

1930  MS-60  $2 

1975  MS-60  $200 

1935  MS-60  $3 

1980  MS-60  $1,200 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  $5 

1985  MS-60  $600 

1940  MS-60  $3.50 

1986  MS-60  $265,  MS-63  $600,  MS-64 

1945  MS-60  $7 

$1,550,  MS-65  $3,300 

1950  MS-60  $9 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $220,  MS-63  $560, 

1955  MS-60  $30 

MS-64  $2,400,  MS-65  $8,500 

I960  MS-60  $47 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $  1 50  MS-63  $425, 

1965  MS-60  $65 

MS-64  $1,800,  MS-65  $5,400 

Notes;  The  average  specimen  advertised  as  “Brilliant  Uncirculated”  during  the  period  from 
about  the  1930s  through  the  mid-1980s  was  in  a  grade  which  today  we  would  designate  as 
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AU-58  to  MS-60.  MS-63  coins  were  and  still  are  rare. 

Published  mintage  figures  should  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  salt,  for  in  practice,  Mint 
State  Alabama  ‘‘plain’'  half  dollars  are  about  equal  in  rarity  to  “2X2”  halves  in  the  same  grade. 
It  may  be  that  the  figures  given  here  (which  coincide  with  those  published  in  The  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins  of  the  United  States  by  David  Bullowa,  American  Numismatic  Society, 
1938)  and  those  given  elsewhere  are  all  incorrect,  and  that  the  production  numbers  for  both 
varieties  are  about  the  same.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  “plain”  halves  are  more  common 
in  worn  grades;  a  market  study  of  actual  sales  transactions  of  lower-grade  pieces  might  reveal 
additional  information. 


1921  Alabama  CENTENNIAL,  with  2X2 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Dates  on  coins:  1921  (also  1819-1919) 

Date  w  hen  coins  were  actually  minted:  1921 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  100,000  (combined  for  both  types) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  6,006  pieces  in  October  1 92 1  and  1 0,008 
in  December  1921  (total:  15,014;  a  figure  disputed  by  some) 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  14 
Quantity  melted:  None(?) 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  1 5,01 4  (a  figure  disputed  by  some,  who 
suggest  only  6,006  were  minted  and  released) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Plain  paper  envelope 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Interesting  fact:  With  “2X2”  incuse  in  obverse  field,  creating  a  variety  to  increase  sales  to 
collectors. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1925  MS-60  $1.50 

1955  MS-60  $30 

1930  MS-60  $2.50 

I960  MS-60  $50 

1935  MS-60  $4 

1965  MS-60  $70 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  $15 

1970  MS-60  $70 

1940  MS-60  $10 

1975  MS-60  $250 

1945  MS-60  $14 

1980  MS-60  $1,700 

1950  MS-60  $15 

1985  MS-60  $850 
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1986  MS-60  $360,  MS-63  $630,  MS-64  MS-64  $2,400,  MS-65  $8,500 

$1,675,  MS-65  $3,500  1990  (December)  MS-60  $215,  MS-63 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $245,  MS-63  $650,  $475,  MS-64  $1,800,  MS-65  $5,400 

Note:  The  average  specimen  advertised  as  “Brilliant  Uncirculated”  during  the  period  from 
about  the  1930s  through  the  mid-1980s  was  in  a  grade  which  today  we  would  designate  as 
AU-58  to  MS-60. 


The  Continuing  Story 
of  Commemoratives 

The  blatantly  commercial  aspects  of  the 
Alabama  half  dollar  set  a  precedent  which 
led  to  a  string  of  issues  whose  main  pur¬ 
pose  was  profit.  Whether  Alabama  should 
be  considered  first  in  this  unsavory  list,  for 
it  set  about  in  1920  to  celebrate  an  anniver¬ 


sary  which  occurred  in  1919  but  didn't  do 
it  until  1921,  or  whether  Missouri  (see 
following)  should  be  given  credit  for  being 
the  first  to  create  a  special  variety  for  the 
exploitation  of  collectors,  is  a  matter  for 
debate.  Then  there  is  the  Pilgrim  half  dol¬ 
lar  situation,  started  with  all  innocence  in 
1920  but  which  became  exploitative  in 
1921. 
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Celebrating  a  Centennial 

Although  Spanish  explorers  had  visited 
Missouri  in  the  1540s,  it  remained  for  the 
French  to  settle  the  area.  St.  Louis,  founded 
by  the  French  in  1 764,  became  a  center  for 
fur  trading  and  commence  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  The  Territory  of  Missouri  was 
established  in  1812.  Following  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  of  1820,  a  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  developed  by  Henry  Clay,  Missouri 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave¬ 
holding  state  in  exchange  for  the  1820 
admission  of  Maine  as  a  free  state. 

Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
August  10,  182 1 .  A  century  later  Congress, 
on  March  4,  1921,  authorized  250,000  sil¬ 
ver  50-cent  pieces  to  be  struck  in  com¬ 


memoration  of  the  event.  Pieces  were  in¬ 
tended  for  distribution  at  the  Missouri  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  and  State  Fair  held  in 
Sedalia,  the  first  capital  of  Missouri,  from 
August  8  to  20,  1921. 1 

The  Design 

Robert  Aitken,  a  recognized  medalist 
and  sculptor  best  remembered  in  numis¬ 
matic  circles  for  the  $50  Panama-Pacific 
gold  coins,  was  named  by  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  to  prepare  models,  following 
ideas  forwarded  by  a  committee  of  the 
Missouri  Centennial  Exposition . 

1  In  another  field,  that  of  ragtime  music,  Sedalia  is  well  known  as  the  site  in 
the  1890s  of  the  Maple  Leaf  Club,  which  inspired  Scott  Joplin's  composition, 
The  Maple  Leaf  Rap 
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The  idea  of  adding  a  special  “2  ★4”  no¬ 
tation  in  the  field  apparently  was  the  brain¬ 
child  of  James  Montgomery,  chairman  of 
the  Exposition,  who  wrote  the  following 
in  a  letter  to  Charles  Moore,  chairman  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts: 

“I  desire  also  to  make  the  following 
suggestion,  that  the  star  with  the  figures 
‘24’  be  shown  on  five  thousand  of  the 
coins.  To  do  this,  the  star  and  figures  would 
have  to  be  raised  on  the  die  and  after  five 
thousand  coins  were  struck,  the  star  and 
figures  could  be  cut  off  and  the  balance  of 
the  coins  would  be  without  the  star  and 
figures.  This  would  enable  us  to  sell  the 
5,000  for  a  sufficient  profit  to  pay  the 
expense  of  model  and  die,  which  you  price 
at  $1,750.” 

Robert  Aitken  created  a  design  featuring 
on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of  Daniel  Boone. 
On  the  reverse  were  shown  standing  figures 
of  Boone  and  an  Indian,  set  against  a  starry 
background,  with  SEDALIA  incused  below, 
representing  the  location  of  the  exposition 
for  which  the  pieces  were  created.1  Much 
of  the  die  work  was  accomplished  by  the 
Medallic  Art  Company  in  New  York  City,  in 
order  to  expedite  manufacture. 

In  his  1971  book,  Numismatic  Art  in 
America,  Cornelius  Vermeule  analyzed  the 
motifs:  “The  reverse  [is  reminiscent  of]  an 
Indian  and  a  frontiersman  standing  like 
Roman  soldiers  in  an  Antonine  relief  on  the 
arch  of  Constantine  or  Renaissance 
condottieri  in  a  large  fresco  of  court 
ceremonials.  The  relief  is  deep  and  well 
modeled,  on  a  concave  field  with  a  plain, 
heavy  edge.  The  lettering  on  the  obverse 
follows  the  forms  and  system  of  Pisanello, 
and  the  coin  as  a  whole  is  a  work  of  art 
rather  than  just  another  way  to  market  a 
silver  50-cent  piece,  because  all  three  of 
the  mottos  that  usually  burden  and  con¬ 


strict  America’s  attempts  at  numismatic  art 
are  omitted.  A  final  pleasing  touch:  the 
name  of  the  Missouri  town  where  the  coins 
were  first  issued,  SEDALIA,  is  incused  in 
the  exergue,  a  masterful  detail.” 

The  Missouri  Centennial  Committee 
branch  of  the  Sedalia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  made  custodian  of  the  entire 
issue  and  appointed  the  Sedalia  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  as  distributor.  The  first  coins  offered, 
the  “plain”  pieces  without  the  2+4  nota¬ 
tion  in  the  field,  were  marketed  during  the 
first  week  of  August  in  1 92 1  at  the  Missouri 
Centennial  Exposition  and  State  Fair.  The 
specimens  with  2 -*4,  although  produced 
first,  were  offered  later.  Coins  of  both 
varieties  were  sold  for  $  1  each. 

Disputed  Mintage  Figures 

David  M.  Bullowa  stated  that  50,028  half 
dollars  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
in  July  1921,  of  which  the  first  10,000  bore 
on  the  obverse  the  designation  2+4,  sig¬ 
nifying  Missouri’s  status  as  the  24th  state  of 
the  Union,  with  the  balance  of  40,028 
being  without  the  star,  a  variety  collectors 
would  later  designate  as  “plain.” 

However,  many  later  historians,  Anthony 
Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen  among  them, 
have  suggested  that  only  5 ,000  pieces  were 
coined  with  the  2+4  notation  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  and  that  45,028  half  dollars  were 
made  without  this  feature.  Contemporary 
advertisements  specifically  listed  the  2+4 
variety  as  having  a  mintage  of  5,000. 

It  developed  that  29,600  of  the  “plain" 
style  were  melted,  resulting  in  a  net  mint¬ 
age  of  15,400  (using  the  Swiatek-Breen 
figures)  or  1 0,400  (if  the  Bullowa  figures 
are  used).  To  suggest  that  only  5,000  were 

*  Taxay,  p  57:  "The  motifs  on  Aitken's  [Missouri]  coin  arc  so  similar  to  those 
on  the  later  Boone  Bicentennial  issue  as  to  invite  comparison.”  Both  designs 
feature  Boone  on  the  obverse  and  the  standing  figures  of  Boone  and  an  Indian 
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made  of  the  2-*4  and  that  15,428  of  the 
“plain"  were  made  strains  credulity,  for  in 
practice  both  varieties  are  approximately 
equal  in  rarity  today,  a  situation  borne  out 
by  catalogue  values  and  also  by  statistics 
kept  by  commercial  grading  services.  Writ¬ 
ing  in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook,  August 
1936,  Lee  F.  Hewitt  asked  this  question: 
“Will  someone  kindly  explain  why  the 
Missouri  without  the  2X2  [sic;  2 +4  was 
intended]  has  always  sold  higher  than  the 
2X2  variety  when  more  pieces  were 
minted?” 

In  addition  to  specimens  sold  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  both  varieties  of  the  Centennial  half 
dollars  were  marketed  to  collectors  by 
advertisements  in  The  Numismatist  and 
elsewhere.  It  was  felt  that  anyone  who 
bought  a  “plain”  piece  would  not  feel  his 
collection  was  complete  unless  he  also 
bought  the  2+4  variety.  While  probably  a 
few  thousand  of  each  variety  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  coin  collectors  and  dealers,  there 
was  little  widespread  interest  in  them 
within  the  numismatic  fraternity. 

Interestingly,  early  advertisements  de¬ 
picted  not  a  frontiersman  and  Indian  on 
the  reverse  but  a  motif  from  an  unadopted 
sketch  showing  the  arms  of  the  state  of 
Missouri.  The  notations  LIBERTY,  E 
PLURIBUS  UNUM,  and  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 
were  not  present  on  the  Missouri  half 
dollars,  the  first  instance  of  omission  of  all 
three  mottos  on  a  commemorative  half 
dollar  since  the  Columbian  coins  of  1 892 
and  1893-  These  mottos  were  also  absent 
on  the  1893  Isabella  quarter  and  1900 
Lafayette  dollar,  nor  did  they  appear  on 
any  of  the  commemorative  gold  dollars. 


Collecting  Missouri  Half  Dollars 

The  typical  Missouri  half  dollar  encoun¬ 
tered  is  apt  to  be  in  a  grade  from  AU-50  to 
MS-60,  usually  with  friction  and  contact 
marks  on  the  higher  areas  of  the  design. 
Most  are  lightly  struck  at  the  center  of  the 
portrait  of  Boone  on  the  obverse  and  at  the 
torsos  of  the  two  figures  on  the  reverse. 
Apparently,  little  care  was  taken  at  the 
Mint  during  the  striking  of  the  pieces,  a 
situation  which  was  duplicated  in  the  same 
year  by  the  sloppy  striking  and  handling  of 
the  1921 -dated  Alabama  half  dollars. 

High  level  Mint  State  Missouri  Centen¬ 
nial  half  dollars  are  indeed  rare,  and,  even 
among  those  offered  in  the  marketplace 
with  high  numerical  designations,  relatively 
few  are  sharply  struck,  lustrous,  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  As  noted  earlier  it  is  believed  that 
despite  advertising  to  numismatists,  very 
few  were  sold  to  this  audience,  with  the 
result  that  not  many  were  carefully  pre¬ 
served.  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen 
suggest  that  perhaps  no  more  than  400 
Mint  State  examples  exist  today  of  either 
variety.  Of  this  small  number,  precious  few 
could  be  designated  as  high  as  MS-65. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Most  examples 
show  signs  of  friction  on  Daniel  Boone’s 
cheek  on  the  obverse  and  on  the  high 
points  of  the  figures  on  the  reverse. 
Sometimes  there  are  also  areas  of  light 
striking  in  these  places,  in  which  instances 
there  will  be  graininess  from  the  original 
planchet  surface.  Missouri  half  dollars  are 
difficult  to  find  in  a  combination  of  high 
grade  and  excellent  aesthetic  quality. 
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1921  Missouri  Centennial,  without  2+4  (“ plain  ”) 
Half  Dollar 


Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  1821-1921 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Daniel  Boone 

Reverse  motif:  Standing  figures  of  Boone  and  Indian 

Authorization  date:  March  4,  1921 

Dates  on  coins:  1921  (also  1821) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1921 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia  Mint 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  250,000  (combined  for  both  types) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  40,028  in  July  1921 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  28 

Quantity  melted:  29,600  (believed  to  be  of  the  “plain”  type,  but  no  specific  records  were 
kept) 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,428  (certain  other  texts  give  dif¬ 
ferent  figures) 

Issued  by:  Missouri  Centennial  Committee  through  the  Sedalia  (Missouri)  Trust  Company 
Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Robert  I.  Aitken 

Interesting  facts:  Most  of  these  went  to  the  general  public  rather  than  to  collectors;  the 
frontiersman  on  the  obverse  and  reverse  is  Daniel  Boone,  an  instance  of  the  same  person 
being  depicted  twice  on  the  same  coin  (as  also,  for  example,  Lafayette  on  the  1900 
Lafayette  dollar.  Boone  on  the  1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollars,  the  pioneer  on 
the  1936  Elgin  half  dollar,  and  Dwight  Eisenhower  on  the  1990  Eisenhower  Centennial 
dollar). 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1925  MS-60  $1.50 
1930  MS-60  $5 
1935  MS-60  $10 


1970  MS-60  $150 
1975  MS-60  $550 
1980  MS-60  $2,400 

1985  MS-60  $900 

1986  MS-60  $500,  MS-63  $1,000,  MS-64 
$2,300,  MS-65  $4,250 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $400,  MS-63  $980, 
MS-64  $2,450,  MS-65  $13,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $255,  MS-63 
$770,  MS-64  $2,100,  MS-65  $8,250 


1936  (summer)  MS-60  $28 


1940  MS-60  $13 
1945  MS-60  $23 
1950  MS-60  $30 
1955  MS-60  $52 
I960  MS-60  $80 
1965  MS-60  $145 
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Notes:  The  average  specimen  advertised  as  “Brilliant  Uncirculated”  during  the  period  from 
about  the  1930s  through  the  mid-1980s  was  in  a  grade  which  today  we  would  designate  as 
AU-58  to  MS-60.  MS-63  coins  were  and  still  are  rare. 

Population  reports  issued  by  PCGS  and  data  from  sale  records  suggest  that  the  net 
distribution  figures  given  here  for  the  Missouri  “plain”  and  “2 ★4”  issues,  about  10,000  of 
each,  is  more  nearly  correct  than  the  usually  published  figures  of  15,428  “plain”  and  only 
5,000  “2+4,”  for  in  the  marketplace  approximately  equal  numbers  of  each  variety  are  seen. 


1921  Missouri  Centennial,  with  2+4 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Dates  on  coins:  1921  (also  1821) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1921 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  250,000  (combined  for  both  types) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,000 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  None 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,000 
Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Interesting  facts:  Variety  of  the  preceding  with  “2 ★4”  incuse  in  obverse  field;  this  was 
struck  before  the  “plain”  issue  and  was  made  to  create  a  special  coin  for  collectors. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1970  MS-60  $145 
1975  MS-60  $560 
1980  MS-60  $2,600 

1985  MS-60  $1,100 

1986  MS-60  $530,  MS-63  $1,100,  MS-64 
$2,400,  MS-65  $4,400 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $410,  MS-63  $  1 ,200, 
MS-64  $2,400,  MS-65  $13,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $360,  MS-63 
$950,  MS-64  $2,100,  MS-65  $8,250 


1925  MS-60  $1.25 
1930  MS-60  $4 

1935  MS-60  $8 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  $25 
1940  MS-60  $20 

1945  MS-60  $30 
1950  MS-60  $37 
1955  MS-60  $55 
I960  MS-60  $90 
1965  MS-60  $160 
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Note:  The  average  specimen  advertised  as  “Brilliant  Uncirculated”  during  the  period  from 
about  the  1930s  through  the  mid-1980s  was  in  a  grade  which  today  we  would  designate  as 
AU-58  to  MS-60.  MS-63  coins  were  and  still  are  rare. 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant 

The  race  was  on  to  create  unusual  vari¬ 
eties  for  collectors,  and  the  next  entry  in 
the  field  consisted  of  the  1922  Grant  Me¬ 
morial  half  dollars,  made  in  two  varieties, 
and  accompanying  gold  dollars,  likewise 
made  in  two  versions.  The  occasion  was 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  It  developed  that  the 
general  public  greeted  the  silver  and  gold 
issues  with  a  big  yawn,  and  the  main  mar 
ket  (or  what  there  was  of  it)  was  with 
numismatists  and  speculators. 

Grant  was  born  in  Point  Pleasant,  Ohio 
on  April  27,  1822.  In  his  second  year  he 
moved  with  his  family  to  Georgetown  in 


the  same  state,  where  he  spent  his  boy¬ 
hood.  In  1839  he  entered  West  Point,  from 
which  institution  he  graduated  in  1843, 
going  on  to  serve  in  the  army  under  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  and  Gen.  Winfield  Scott 
during  the  Mexican  War,  1845-1 848.  Grant 
resigned  from  the  army  in  1 854  and  worked 
as  a  farmer  and  real  estate  agent  in  St.  Louis, 
moving  to  Galena,  Illinois  in  I860.  When 
the  Civil  War  erupted,  he  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  and  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
21st  Illinois  Volunteers,  later  advancing  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  captured 
Fort  Henry  and  Fort  Donelson  (after  which 
he  was  elevated  to  major  general),  saw 
action  at  Shiloh,  and  took  charge  of  the 
decisive  capture  of  Vicksburg.  Following 
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Grant’s  victory  at  Chattanooga,  President 
Lincoln  named  him  General  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Armies.  It  was  Grant  who  accepted 
Lee’s  surrender  at  Appomattox  in  April 
1865. 

Grant  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
States  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1 868  and 
was  re-elected  in  1872.  He  did  not  serve 
with  distinction,  and  his  terms  are  remem¬ 
bered  as  corrupt  and  graft-ridden.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  presidency  he  took  a  trip  around 
the  world.  In  1884  he  lost  much  of  his 
fortune  when  a  New  York  City  bank  failed. 
Devoting  his  time  to  writing  his  memoirs, 
Grant  finished  them  four  days  before  his 
death.  The  book  earned  about  $450,000,  a 
precursor  of  what  many  later  presidents 
would  do;  telling  about  the  administration 
was  more  lucrative  than  the  office  itself. 
Grant  died  on  July  23,  1885,  at  Mt. 
McGregor,  New  York,  and  was  buried— 
dare  I  say  it?— in  Grant’s  Tomb  in  New  York 
City. 

Special  Coinage 

To  commemorate  all  of  this,  the  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  Centenary  Memorial  Association 
was  incorporated  in  1921  and  soon  an¬ 
nounced  ambitious  plans,  including  anni¬ 
versary  celebrations  in  Clermont  County, 
Ohio,  the  erection  of  memorial  “commu¬ 
nity  buildings”  in  Georgetown  (where 
Grant  lived  as  a  boy)  and  Bethel,  Ohio 
(where  he  lived  for  a  short  time  after  his 
graduation  from  West  Point).  The  laying  of 
a  highway  five  miles  in  length  from  New 
Richmond  to  Point  Pleasant  was  also 
specified  in  the  congressional  bill. 

The  enabling  act,  approved  by  Congress 
on  February  2, 1922,  provided  that  10,000 
gold  dollars  and  250,000  half  dollars  were 
to  be  coined  to  official  Mint  standards  and 
that  the  profits  were  to  go  to  the  construc¬ 


tion  of  memorial  sites  in  Ohio.  In  keeping 
with  similar  legislation  of  the  era,  the  com¬ 
mittee  ordering  the  coins  was  responsible 
for  the  expense  of  preparing  the  models 
and  creating  the  dies. 

The  committee  originally  desired 
200,000  gold  dollars  and  no  half  dollars, 
but  this  was  changed  to  1 0 , 000  gold  dollars 
and  250,000  silver  half  dollars,  as  noted. 

Laura  Gardin  Fraser  prepared  the  designs 
and  models.  Depicted  on  the  obverse  was 
the  bust  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  in  military 
uniform,  facing  right,  adapted  from  a 
photograph  by  Mathew  Brady.  Shown  on 
the  reverse  was  the  fenced  clapboard  house 
where  Grant  lived  as  a  boy.1  The  Cente¬ 
nary  Memorial  Association  was  aware  of 
the  extra  profit  reaped  by  the  distributors 
of  Alabama  and  Missouri  half  dollars,  so 
they  too  desired  to  have  a  special  mark  on 
their  coins,  but,  not  being  able  to  devise 
anything  significant  in  the  way  of  an  em¬ 
blem,  they  came  up  with  the  idea  of  putting 
an  otherwise  meaningless  star  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  about  half  the  issue  of  gold  dollars. 

Apparently,  by  error  or  inadvertence,  a 
star  was  added  to  the  obverse  of  a  number 
of  half  dollars  as  well.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  that  the  committee  desired  the 
star  to  be  added  only  to  the  gold  dollar  but 
not  to  the  half  dollar,  for  historian  Don 
Taxay  relates  that  in  addition  to  making 
5,000  starred  gold  dollars  it  struck  a  similar 
quantity  of  starred  half  dollars,  “a  bonus 
which  greatly  surprised  the  committee.” 

The  Numismatist,  May  1922,  printed  the 
following  concerning  the  design  of  the 
new  Grant  issues: 

“The  head  of  Grant  on  the  coins  is  in 

1  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1 922,  p.  9,  the  clapboard¬ 
sided  building  was  described  erroneously  as  "the  historic  log  cabin  in  which 
he  was  bom."  The  log  cabin  terminology  error  found  its  way  into  many  later 
references. 
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profile  and  shows  him  as  he  probably  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  with 
closely  cropped  beard,  notwithstanding 
he  is  wearing  a  military  coat.  This  head  is 
not  as  suitable  or  life-like  for  a  coin  portrait 
as  the  head  on  the  small  medalet  issued  for 
the  occasion,  if  it  was  the  intention  to 
show  him  as  he  appeared  during  the  days 
of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  under  45. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  coins  is  shown  his 
cabin  birthplace,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
trees  of  such  a  height  that  the  cabin  appears 
dwarfed.  The  surroundings  of  the  cabin  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  may  have  been  such  as 
are  pictured  on  the  coins,  but  for  the  sake 
of  better  effect,  a  little  of  the  realism  might 
have  been  sacrificed  without  detracting 
from  historic  interest. 

“The  Grant  coins  differ  from  other  com¬ 
memorative  coins  heretofore  issued  in  that 
there  is  no  inscription  on  them  telling  of 
their  nature  or  object— no  reference  to  a 
Grant  Memorial— the  designs  alone  telling 
the  story.  In  design  and  execution  they  are 
the  equal  of  any  of  our  recent  commemo¬ 
rative  issues,  all  of  which  have  proved 
exceedingly  popular  with  collectors.  ” 

Mintage  and  Distribution 

David  M.  Bullowa  pointed  out  that  eight 
obverse  and  six  reverse  dies  were  used  to 
produce  the  1922  Grant  half  dollars  and 
that  records  kept  at  the  Mint  for  the  com 
bined  total  struck  from  the  obverse  and 
reverse  dies  amounted  to  1 17,685  pieces. 
However,  the  annual  Mint  report  gave  the 
net  coinage  as  100,061,  leaving  what 
Bullowa  called  a  “wastage  of  over  17,000 
pieces.”  It  is  difficult  to  envision  the  Mint 
striking  such  a  huge  quantity  of  pieces 
flawed  or  improperly  coined,  so  perhaps 
there  is  some  other  explanation  that  has 
not  come  to  light.  Anthony  Swiatek  and 


Walter  Breen  raised  the  possibility  that 
perhaps  just  one  obverse  was  used  for  the 
“star”  half  dollar  and  at  most  one  or  two  for 
the  “plain”  variety.  This  hypothesis,  if  cor¬ 
rect,  would  lead  to  the  further  question: 
Why  would  the  Mint  make  dies  that  were 
not  used? 

Today  it  is  generally  accepted  that  95,055 
without-star  halves  and  5,006  with-star 
pieces  were  minted.  The  with-star  issue 
was  minted  first. 

The  pieces  were  available  for  sale  in 
April  1922.  The  initial  price  was  $1  each 
with  or  without  star,  a  figure  changed  in 
December  1922  to  75  cents  for  the  “plain” 
variety  (when  purchased  in  lots  of  10  or 
more)  and  $  1 . 50  for  the  “  star”  issue .  Orders 
were  taken  until  January  1 ,  1923,  at  which 
time  it  was  announced  that  the  books  would 
be  closed.  A  generous  number  of  the  half 
dollars  went  to  collectors.  The  general 
public  was  apathetic.  Nearly  all  of  the  gold 
coins  (see  later  entry  under  gold  commem- 
oratives)  went  to  collectors. 

Readers  of  The  Numismatist  and  other 
coin  publications  were  requested  to  direct 
their  remittances  to  Hugh  L.  Nichols, 
committee  chairman,  who  lived  in  Batavia, 
Ohio.  Sales  were  satisfactory,  although  not 
up  to  expectations,  and  750  Grant  half 
dollars  with  “star”  and  27,650  “plain”  half 
dollars  were  melted,  leaving  net  distribu¬ 
tions  of  4,250  “star”  and  67,350  “plain” 
pieces. 

Writing  in  1923  New  York  City  dealer 
Thomas  L.  Elder  commented:1  “We  had 
Grant  half  dollars  in  our  window  on  35th 
Street  until  they  were  tarnished  nearly 
black,  and  we  sold  precious  few  of  them. 
They  were  looked  at  by  thousands,  yet  25 
people  did  not  buy  in  the  months  they 

*  The  Numismatist,  May  1923,  p.  200. 
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were  exhibited....  Since  [Farran  Zerbe, 
writing  an  earlier  article  in  The  Numis¬ 
matist]  thinks  that  souvenir  half  dollars  at 
$  1  apiece  are  not  dear,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
add  further  to  his  collection  of  our  recent 
issues  of  that  great  Civil  War  general,  I  can 
give  him  an  address  where  he  can  get 
several  hundred  more  at  74  cents  per  coin. 
How  can  anybody  say  that  somebody  is  not 
badly  stuck  who  bought  these  several  hun¬ 
dred  at  $  1  and  offered  them  at  less  than  74 
cents?” 

“Forgotten  Intentions” 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  told  how  the 
money  from  the  Grant  coin  sales  would  be 
used: 1 

“Profits  arising  from  this  enterprise  are 
to  be  devoted  to  constructing  a  modem 
highway  for  five  miles  outside  of  the  Grant 
birthplace  and  further  to  erect  a  Commu¬ 
nity  Building  in  Georgetown,  which  was 
the  home  of  Grant  at  the  time  he  was 
appointed  to  West  Point.  This  little  village 
is  a  few  miles  from  his  birthplace  and  is  the 
county  seat  of  Brown  County,  containing  a 
few  thousand  inhabitants,  and  presenting 
much  of  the  same  appearance  as  at  the 
time  General  Grant  left  it,  never  to  return. 
Largely  settled  by  Southern  people,  it  has 
more  the  appearance  of  a  Virginia  county 
seat  than  of  a  Northern  county  town.  In 
spite  of  its  small  population  it  contributed 
12  general  officers  to  the  Civil  War  and 
more  than  100  officers  of  other  ranks. 

“This  is  an  unusual  memorial,  and  while 
it  is  not  customary  for  Congress  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  a  purely  local  building,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  accomplished  draws 
nothing  from  the  federal  treasury.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  coins  in  question  will 
provide  an  amount  ample  for  the  two  pur¬ 
poses,  which  would  mean  that  they  would 


sell  for  about  200%  premium.  Georgetown 
and  Point  Pleasant  owe  all  of  their  fame  to 
the  fact  that  the  name  of  General  Grant  is 
associated  with  them.  Doubtless  coin  col¬ 
lectors  will  be  glad  to  have  these  new 
specimens,  not  only  to  assist  a  worthy 
cause,  but  as  souvenirs  of  the  great  captain 
of  our  Civil  War,  whose  fame  grows  con¬ 
stantly  as  years  pass  on,  and  whom  the 
victorious  General  Foch  says  he  took  as  his 
model  in  the  recent  World  War.” 

Decades  later  in  1989  Ric  Leichtung,  a 
collector  of  commemorative  coins,  visited 
the  Grant  sites  in  Ohio  and  contributed  a 
three-page  article,  “Forgotten  Intentions,” 
on  his  findings  to  The  Numismatist 2  In 
Point  Pleasant  he  found  the  building  and 
fence  pictured  on  the  reverse  of  the  coins 
to  be  poorly  maintained,  the  house  in  dis¬ 
repair  and  with  peeling  paint.  Wondering 
about  the  memorial  “community  buildings” 
which  were  to  have  been  erected  in  Bethel 
and  Georgetown  and  the  five-mile  road  to 
have  been  laid  from  New  Richmond  to 
Point  Pleasant,  per  the  original  legislation 
which  authorized  the  coins,  he  endeavored 
to  locate  these  but  learned  that  they  didn’t 
exist.  The  only  buildings  around  were  those 
which  were  standing  long  before  the  com¬ 
memorative  coins  were  planned:  Grant’s 
birthplace,  in  disrepair  as  noted,  and  in 
Georgetown  a  schoolhouse  which  the 
president  had  attended  as  a  boy,  a  structure 
now  with  boarded-up  windows  and  pre¬ 
mises  overgrown  with  weeds. 

Collecting  Grant  Half  Dollars 

The  addition  of  the  star  to  create  variet¬ 
ies  to  stimulate  sales  was  an  idea  not  appre¬ 
ciated  by  numismatists,  and  many  criti- 

*  l  ndated  article  quoted  by  B  .  MaxMehl,  1937,in  The  Commemorative  Coins 
of  the  United  States,  p.  14. 

2  October  1989,  pp  1630-1632 
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cisms  ensued.  Notwithstanding  this  situa¬ 
tion,  by  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the  1920s 
the  1922  Grant  “star”  half  dollar  had 
emerged  as  the  most  valuable  variety  in 
the  series. 

The  finish  on  the  surface  of  Grant  half 
dollars,  even  on  well  preserved  Uncir¬ 
culated  pieces,  is  quite  “rustic”  and  shows 
numerous  raised  die  finish  lines  and  other 
Mint  preparation  marks.  Further,  most 
specimens  are  lightly  struck  on  the  center 
of  the  obverse.  These  factors  combine  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  differentiate 
minute  gradations  among  Mint  State  coins, 
and  even  grading  experts  are  apt  to  differ 
measurably  from  each  other  when  it  comes 
to  rendering  opinions. 

The  1922  Grant  “star”  half  dollar  in  Mint 
State  is  one  of  the  very  rarest  pieces  of  the 
series  simply  because  the  mintage  was  low 
and  most  pieces  did  not  sell  to  collectors 
The  issue  has  been  unappreciated  in  re¬ 
cent  times,  although  decades  ago  it  stood 
out  as  the  most  expensive  in  the  commem¬ 
orative  half  dollar  field.  Even  the  “plain” 
variety  with  its  much  higher  mintage  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  in  higher  Mint  State 
levels,  although  examples  in  the  MS-60  to 
the  MS-63  range  are  encountered  fre¬ 
quently. 

Grant  with-star  half  dollars  exist  in  at 
least  three  different  die  states:  perfect  dies 
(early),  clashed  dies  (showing  the  effects 
of  the  dies  coming  together  without  an 
intervening  planchet),  and  lapped  dies  (late 
state  of  the  dies,  repolished  to  remove 


clash  marks). 1  All  pieces  offered  should  be 
checked  for  authenticity,  as  numerous 
coins  with  faked  (punched-in)  stars  exist. 
Many  (but  not  all)  of  these  spurious  coins 
can  be  detected  if  they  have  a  doubling  at 
the  G  of  GRANT  on  the  obverse.2 

From  the  time  the  coins  were  issued 
collectors  did  not  like  the  1922  Grant  half 
dollars,  probably  because  the  design  was 
not  considered  to  be  as  artistic  as  certain 
earlier  issues  and  because  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  that  arose  concerning  the  “star” 
pieces.  The  lack  of  affection  for  the  issues 
has  continued  to  the  present  time  and  may 
account  in  part  for  the  overlooking  of  the 
rarity  of  the  “star”  half  dollar  variety. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  This  issue  is  very 
difficult  to  grade,  and  often  the  experts 
will  differ.  Some  Grant  half  dollars  have 
deeply  lustrous  and  frosty  fields  (particu¬ 
larly  on  the  obverse),  whereas  others  are 
partially  prooflike.  All  obverses  show 
minute  raised  die  lines,  often  in  wild  pro¬ 
fusion,  which  at  first  glance  look  like 
scratches  or  hairlines.  Grant’s  hair  above 
his  ear  and  cheek  will  nearly  always  lack 
detail  and  will  show  evidence  of  friction. 
The  reverse  of  this  issue  has  a  very  complex 
design  protecting  the  coin  from  obvious 
marks,  although  light  striking  and/or  fric¬ 
tion  will  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  treetops. 
Use  the  “I  will  buy  it  only  if  I  like  it” 
principle  when  seeking  this  coin,  and  if  a 
specimen  is  unattractive  turn  it  down.  Quite 
a  bit  of  looking  may  be  required  to  find  a 
nice  example,  and  even  then  it  may  not 
win  a  beauty  prize. 


1  See  "Grant  Star  Commemorative  Halves— A  Study  of  Die  States,  "  by  Jerry 
Bobbc,  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Fall  1988,  pp.  22-23 

2  For  more  information  sec  Swiatek-Breen,  pp.  89-93.  especially  p.  90. 
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1922  Grant  Memorial ,  without  star 
(“plain”)  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  The  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Grant 

Reverse  motif:  Grant’s  boyhood  home 

Authorization  date:  February  2,  1922 

Dates  on  coins:  1922  (also  1822) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1922 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  250,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  95,055 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  55 

Quantity  melted:  27,650 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  67,405 

Issued  by:  U  S.  Grant  Centenary  Memorial  Commission  (mail  orders  were  serviced  by  Hugh 
L.  Nichols,  chairman,  Batavia,  Ohio) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none 

Official  sale  price:  $1  (later,  75  <0 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Laura  Gardin  Fraser 

Interesting  fact:  The  identical  motifs  employed  on  Grant  half  dollars  were  also  used  on 
Grant  gold  coins,  the  only  instance  of  this  in  the  U.S.  commemorative  series. 

Market  Index 


1925  MS-60  to  63  $1.25 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $25 

1930  MS-60  to  63  $1.25 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $60 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $2 

1980  MS-60  to  63  $450 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $3 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $250 

1940  MS-60  to  63  $1.50 

1986  MS-60  $  140,  MS-63  $450,  MS-64  $775, 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $2.50 

MS-65  $1,600 

1950  MS-60  to  63  $2.50 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $115,  MS-63  $320, 

1955  MS-60  to  63  $8 

MS-64  $650,  MS-65  $2,900 

I960  MS-60  to  63  $12 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $85 ,  MS-63  $  1 30, 

1965  MS-60  to  63  $22 

MS-64  $420,  MS-65  $1,400 
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1922  Grant  Memorial,  with  star 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Dates  on  coins:  1922  (also  1822) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1922 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  Included  in  preceding 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  5,006 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  6 
Quantity  melted:  750 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  4,256 
Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none 
Official  sale  price:  $1  (later,  $1.50) 

Interesting  facts:  The  with-star  variety  was  apparently  coined  in  error,  for  the  Commission 
had  not  ordered  them;  the  star  had  no  historical  or  other  meaning  except  to  create  a 
different  variety;  in  Mint  State  this  is  the  rarest  commemorative  half  dollar  today. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1925  MS-60  to  63  $150 
1930  MS-60  to  63  $7 
1935  MS-60  to  63  $20 


1970  MS-60  to  63  $135 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $575 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $4,500 
1985  MS-60  to  63  $1,400 


1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $60 


1940  MS-60  to  63  $37 
1945  MS-60  to  63  $65 
1950  MS-60  to  63  $55 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $90 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $  1 25 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $150 


1986  MS-60  $850,  MS-63  $1,800,  MS-64 


1990  (spring)  MS-60  $680,  MS-63  $2,200, 
MS-64  $5,000,  MS-65  $20,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $625,  MS-63 
$2,000,  MS-64  $4,100,  MS-65  $12,000 


$3,250,  MS-65  $7,500 
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Harlotry  in  Coinage 

The  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centen¬ 
nial  commemorative  half  dollar  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  its  era  and  has  one 
of  the  most  convoluted  backgrounds  of 
any  issue  in  the  series. 

In  1923  the  motion  picture  industry,  by 
that  time  well  situated  in  Hollywood  and 
adjacent  areas  (the  center  of  the  industry7 
having  moved  there  from  Fort  Lee,  New 
Jersey  and  other  Eastern  locations  the  de¬ 
cade  before),  was  having  more  than  its 
share  of  problems.  The  slaying  of  Film  di¬ 
rector  William  Desmond  Taylor  under 
mysterious  circumstances  (the  scenario  for 
which  has  brought  forth  many  theories 
and  several  books  since  that  time),  the 


death  of  Virginia  Rappe  in  an  orgy  held  in 
a  San  Francisco  hotel  and  the  association 
of  comedian  Roscoe  “Fatty”  Arbuckle  with 
it,  and  a  general  lapse  in  the  moral  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  film  community  brought  much 
unfavorable  publicity  to  the  field,  and 
several  steps  were  taken  to  correct  the 
situation.  Among  the  suggestions  brought 
forward  was  the  creation  of  a  public  film 
exposition. 

Someone  whose  identity  was  not  re¬ 
corded  came  up  with  the  idea  of  cashing  in 
on  the  commemorative  half  dollar  craze 
and  sponsoring  a  special  issue  of  pieces  to 
be  sold  at  a  premium.  An  inscription  on  the 
letterhead  used  by  the  promoters  of  the 
issue  read:  “Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial. 
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First  Annual  American  Historical  Revue 
and  Motion  Picture  Industry  Exposition, 
Commemorating  the  One  Hundredth  An¬ 
niversary  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  June  1 , 
1923.  Under  the  Direction  and  Supervision 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry.  ”  Curiously, 
no  motion  picture  personality  or  facility 
was  proposed  as  part  of  the  design  of  the 
coin,  although  perhaps  the  face  of  come¬ 
dian  Charlie  Chaplin,  if  used,  would  have 
been  an  appropriate  commentary  on  the 
ludicrousness  of  the  entire  situation.  In¬ 
stead  the  group  thought  to  legitimize  the 
coin  by  giving  it  an  older  historical  con¬ 
text. 

It  so  happened  that  1923  coincided  with 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  the  declaration  by  President  James 
Monroe  that  European  countries  that  in¬ 
terfered  with  countries  in  the  western 
hemisphere  or  established  new  colonies  in 
it  would  meet  with  disapproval  or  worse 
from  the  American  government.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  United  States  would  not  be¬ 
come  involved  in  European  politics. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  came  about  when 
Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams 
foresaw  that  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance 
(consisting  of  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia)  might  intervene  in  America,  os¬ 
tensibly  to  restore  to  Spanish  domination 
the  newly  independent  countries  of  Peru, 
Buenos  Aires  (Argentina),  Chile,  Venezuela, 
and  Colombia— with  the  unstated  real  ob¬ 
jective  to  take  certain  possessions  which 
the  Holy  Alliance  felt  that  Spain  could  not 
protect.  A  scenario  was  envisioned 
whereby  California,  Chile,  and  Peru  would 
be  seized  by  Russia,  and  Mexico  would  fall 
under  the  control  of  France.  Russia,  in 
particular,  was  viewed  as  a  threat  because 
of  its  ownership  of  Alaska  and  its  proximity 
to  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States. 


Further,  England  would  take  Cuba.  In  real¬ 
ity  the  Monroe  Doctrine  did  little,  as  the 
United  States  lacked  the  power  to  enforce 
it;  and  in  the  1830s  when  France  and 
England  seized  additional  land  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  officials  in  Washing¬ 
ton  did  not  intervene. 

On  December  18, 1922,  Walter  Franklin 
Lineberger,  a  California  representative  in 
Congress,  introduced  legislation  for  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  commemo¬ 
rative  half  dollar,  stating  that  the  1823 
declaration  had  prevented  France,  England, 
and  Russia  from  attempting  to  obtain 
California  from  Mexico,  which  controlled 
the  territory  at  the  time.  Addressing  the 
coinage  proposal,  Senator  Frank  Greene  of 
Vermont  (a  state  which  was  to  have  its 
own  commemorative  coinage  in  a  few 
years)  commented  sarcastically:  “It  seems 
to  me  that  the  question  is  not  one  of  selling 
a  coin  at  a  particular  value  or  a  particular 
place.  The  question  is  whether  the  United 
States  government  is  going  to  go  on  from 
year  to  year  submitting  its  coinage  to  this— 
well— harlotry.” 

This  and  other  objections  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  on  January  24,  1923,  Congress  autho¬ 
rized  the  coinage  of  not  more  than  300,000 
silver  50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  stating  that  “the  coins  herein  autho¬ 
rized  shall  be  issued  only  upon  the  request 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Clearing  House  and 
upon  payment  by  such  Clearing  House  to 
the  United  States  of  the  par  value  of  such 
coins.” 

The  Design 

Chester  Beach,  a  well-known  artist  and 
medalist,  was  selected  to  prepare  the  mod¬ 
els  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial 
half  dollar.  The  obverse,  as  finally  adopted. 
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depicted  the  conjoined  portraits  of  presi¬ 
dents  James  Monroe  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  both  of  whom  were  instrumental 
in  formulating  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  reverse  was  a  copy  of  a  medal  cre¬ 
ated  by  Ralph  Beck  in  1899  (and  copy¬ 
righted  that  year)  for  the  seal  of  the  1901 
Pan-American  Exposition  in  Buffalo  and 
showed  the  continents  of  North  and  South 
America  represented  by  symbolic  female 
figures  as  the  outlines  of  the  two  land 
masses,  a  motif  suggested  by  James  Earle 
Fraser,  who  acted  as  an  advisor.  Beck  pro¬ 
tested  what  seemed  to  be  obvious  plagia¬ 
rism  of  his  1901  medal,  but  Fraser  brushed 
off  the  accusation  by  stating  that  he  had 
not  seen  Mr.  Beck's  design  earlier.  How¬ 
ever,  a  comparison  of  the  1901  and  1923 
designs  shows  that  this  was  highly  un¬ 
likely. 

The  reverse  inscription  bore  the  promi¬ 
nent  notation  MONROE  DOCTRINE  CEN¬ 
TENNIAL  and  LOS  ANGELES  around  the 
border.  Any  historian  familiar  with  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  must  have  scratched  his 
head  in  puzzlement  at  the  contrived  con¬ 
nection  with  this  particular  city.  Certainly, 
in  1823  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
being  formulated,  few  if  any  legislators  in 
the  American  government  were  thinking 
about  Los  Angeles,  which  at  that  time  was 
a  sleepy  little  Mexican  pueblo. 

The  design  was  executed  in  shallow 
relief,  with  the  result  that  newly  minted 
coins  had  an  insipid  appearance.  Few  if 
any  observers  called  them  attractive. 

In  his  1971  work,  Numismatic  Art  in 
America,  Cornelius  Vermeule  discussed 
the  coin:  “The  piece  is  not  attractive;  but  if 
it  can  be  called  ugly,  it  must  also  be  termed 
imaginative....  Low,  flat  relief  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  feeling  for  modeling  rather  than 
carving  makes  the  bust  and  the  females 


poised  to  imitate  the  outline  of  the  conti¬ 
nents  seem  like  mounted  cut-outs.  They 
can  even  be  said  to  resemble  daubs  of  clay 
on  a  board,  orreliefoutlinesinglass.  Adams, 
with  his  staring  eye,  is  scarcely  a  portrait, 
and  Monroe  would  not  be  recognized  even 
by  an  expert.  The  triple-lined  rim  is  un¬ 
necessary.  The  way  the  females  are  con¬ 
torted  to  achieve  their  appearance  of  the 
continent  is  a  clever  tour  de  force  of  calli¬ 
graphic  relief  but  an  aesthetic  monstrosity, 
a  bad  pun  in  art....” 

Vermeule  went  on  to  relate  that,  although 
Ralph  Beck  took  credit  for  the  females 
representing  the  continents  as  he  was  the 
designer  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition 
seal,  Chester  Beach  in  1 90 1  at  the  age  of  20 
had  designed  a  similar  obverse  for  a  medal 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition.  Vermeule 
suggested  that  Beck,  Fraser,  and  Beach 
himself  must  have  forgotten  about  Beach’s 
connections  with  the  designs  of  1901. 1 

Production  and  Distribution 

In  May  and  June  1923,  274,077  Monroe 
Doctrine  half  dollars  were  struck  and  sub¬ 
sequently  sent  to  the  Los  Angeles  Clearing 
House,  which,  as  noted,  obtained  them  for 
face  value  (plus  reimbursement  for  the 
cost  of  making  the  dies).  The  coins  were 
offered  for  $1  each  and  were  distributed 
through  banks,  by  mail,  and  other  means, 
but  not  significantly  through  the  so-called 
First  Annual  American  Historical  Revue 
and  Motion  Picture  Industry  Exposition, 
an  event  which  history  seems  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  since.2 

While  it  is  certain  that  thousands  of 
pieces  were  sold  at  a  premium  for  $  1  each, 

*  As  noted  earlier  in  the  text .  Beck  s  design  had  been  copyrighted  in  1 899  and 
antedated  the  Beach  motif  if  Beach's  design  was  conceived  in  1901 

^  Writing  in  The  Numismatist,  May  1937,  p.  393,  John  F.  Jones  stated  that  ”a 
scries  of  educational  films  were  made”  in  connection  with  the  F.xposition 
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by  and  large  the  sales  effort  was  a  failure, 
and  soon  thereafter  “nearly  all  went  into 
circulation  at  face  value ,  ” 1  a  situation  which 
certainly  gained  no  friends  among  those 
who  had  paid  $1  each  for  specimens. 

Fred  Woodson,  a  California  banker  who 
was  also  an  active  coin  collector  during  the 
1930s,  recalled  that  such  pieces  were  com¬ 
mon  in  pocket  change  and  were  frequently 
received  at  tellers’  windows.  He  amassed  a 
small  hoard  of  pieces  in  this  manner.  Graded 
by  the  author  in  the  late  1970s  the  coins 
were  found  to  be  mostly  in  the  AU-55  to 
MS-60  category. 

A  Childhood  Experience 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,  veteran 
rare  coin  dealer  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  told  of  an 
experience  he  had  in  his  youth:2 

I  was  born  in  Hollywood,  California. 
My  father  had  moved  out  there  in  the  early 
1 920s  and  was  quite  flush  with  money  as 
he  was  involved  with  the  United  Artists 
film  people— Charlie  Chaplin,  Mary 
Pickford,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.— as  a 
money  raiser  or  money  man  or  something. 
Anyway,  he  walked  into  a  bank  in  1 923  and 
was  induced  to  buy  23  Monroe  Doctrine 
Centennial  half  dollars.  They  were  in  little 
white  envelopes  and  they  cost  a  buck 
apiece.  As  I  remember,  they  had  some,  but 
not  much,  printing  on  them.  Later,  when  I 
was  growing  up  in  New  York,  he  had  a 
bureau  in  his  bedroom.  This  had  drawers 
on  the  top  for  nicknacks,  ties,  and  handker¬ 
chiefs,  with  deeper  drawers  in  the  bottom 
for  other  things.  In  the  top  drawer  he  kept 
his  jewelry,  cufflinks,  and  tie  pins  and 
things,  and  that’s  where  he  had  these  half 
dollars  in  their  envelopes  in  a  little  pile. 

“We  moved  to  New  York  about  1926 
because  in  1925-1926  he  had  some  busi¬ 
ness  misfortune  in  California.  So,  our  fam¬ 


ily  had  these  commemoratives,  but  I  didn’t 
know  what  they  were.  I  was  only  two  years 
old  at  the  time.  By  1932,  when  the  De¬ 
pression  got  really  bad,  we  were  living  in 
Jackson  Heights  in  Queens,  which  is  about 
four  or  five  miles  from  New  York  City.  My 
father’s  partner  had  committed  suicide  in 
1929,  and  my  father  was  wiped  out;  he  was 
really  scrounging.  Money  was  very,  very 
tight  in  1932,  when  I  was  eight  years  old. 

I  went  to  a  parochial  school,  St.  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  on  the  way  home  from  school  there 
was  a  German  bakery,  and  we  used  to  buy 
our  bread  and  rolls  there.  When  my  mother 
finally  ran  out  of  money,  she  discovered 
these  Monroe  Doctrine  half  dollars  still  in 
their  envelopes.  She  went  to  the  store  to 
buy  bread  and  other  baked  goods  with  the 
coins.  In  those  days  you  could  buy  two 
buns  for  a  nickel  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  six 
cents,  and  rolls  were  three  or  four  for  a 
nickel.  Money  went  a  long  way.  The  only 
problem  was  my  mother  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  these  Monroe  Doctrine  half  dollars 
because  they  didn  t  look  like  regular  United 
States  coins.  The  next  time  she  sent  me  to 
talk  the  store  owner  into  accepting  them. 
I  was  quite  persuasive,  being  eight  years 
old  and  very  sincere,  and  with  my  Catholic 
schooling  and  all,  so  I  managed  to  do  all  the 
bakery  buying  for  most  of  1932  with  these 
half  dollars.  And  they,  of  course,  were  gem 
Uncirculated.  And  they  lasted,  I  guess,  to 
the  end  of  ’32  or  early  ’33- 

“When  I  found  out  last  year  that  in  one  of 
your  auctions  someone  had  paid  $30,000 
for  a  Mint  State-67,  whereas  I  had  been 
spending  them  for  face  value  in  1932— 
obviously  top  Mint  State  pieces  because 
they  were  in  their  original  envelopes  of 

1  Reference:  p.  29  of  Coinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces  (U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  1936). 

2  Interview  conducted  February  20,  1991. 
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issue,  never  having  been  taken  out— I  was 
rather  flabbergasted.  This  just  goes  to  show 
you  that  I  should  have  kept  the  damn 
things!  That  was  my  first  experience  with 
commemoratives.  ” 

Collecting  Monroe  Half  Dollars 

Today  the  majority  of  1923-S  Monroe 
Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollars  in  exist¬ 
ence  show  evidence  of  friction  or  wear. 
Mint  State  examples  are  not  particularly 
difficult  to  find,  although  most  of  them 
have  technical  grades  in  the  MS-60  to  MS- 
63  range.  Evaluating  the  numerical  grade 


of  such  pieces  is  difficult,  for  even  the 
finest  preserved  coins  are  weakly  defined 
because  of  the  design  and  have  a  generally 
unsatisfactory  appearance. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Most  specimens 
show  handling  and  friction  on  the  portrait 
of  Adams  on  the  obverse  and  on  the  high 
parts  of  the  continents  on  the  reverse.  The 
design  is  in  shallow  relief.  Like  the  1926 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  the  1923-S 
Monroe  half  is  an  aesthetic  disaster.  Just 
pick  out  an  acceptable  one  (you  will  never 
find  a  beautiful  one)  and  then  go  on  to  seek 
the  next  coin  needed  in  your  collection. 


1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  1823-1923 
Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  presidents  Monroe  and  Adams 
Reverse  motif:  Allegorical  depiction  of  the  western  hemisphere 

Authorization  date:  January  24,  1923 
Dates  on  coins:  1923  (also  1823) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1923 

Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  300,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  274,077 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  77 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  274,077 

Issued  by:  Los  Angeles  Clearing  House  representing  backers  of  the  First  Annual  American 
Historical  Revue  and  Motion  Picture  Industry  Exposition 
Standard  original  packaging:  Imprinted  paper  coin  envelope: 1  also  plain  paper  envelope 
(the  latter  used  at  the  Exposition) 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Chester  Beach 

Interesting  facts:  This  issue  has  a  weakly  defined  design;  large  quantities  were  eventually 
released  into  circulation  for  face  value. 

1  Reported  by  John  J.  Ford.  Jr. 
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Market  Index 


1925  MS-60  $1 
1930  MS-60  $1.25 

1935  MS-60  $1.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  $  1 .50 
1940  MS-60  $1.25 

1945  MS-60  $2.50 
1950  MS-60  $3 
1955  MS-60  $7 
I960  MS-60  $9 
1965  MS-60  $16 


1970  MS-60  $18 
1975  MS-60  $57 
1980  MS-60  $220 

1985  MS-60  $200 

1986  MS-60  $70,  MS-63  $160,  MS-64  $800, 
MS-65  $2,350 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $52,  MS-63  $230, 
MS-64  $1,100,  MS-65  $7,750 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $40,  MS-63  $  170, 
MS-64  $625,  MS-65  $5,500 


Note:  The  typical  specimen  offered  as  Uncirculated  in  advertisements  prior  to  about  mid- 
1980  would  probably  grade  today  in  the  range  of  AU-58  to  MS-60. 


The  Continuing  Story 
of  Commemoratives 

By  the  end  of  1923  it  was  becoming 
increasingly  evident  that  commemorative 
half  dollars  were  an  easy  way  to  make 
money,  and  proposals  for  various  issues 
gained  momentum.  During  the  next  10  to 
12  years,  legislators  would  be  inundated 
with  ideas,  as  people  who  had  friends  in 
Congress  willing  to  sponsor  a  commemo¬ 
rative  bill  became  increasingly  inventive  in 
devising  excuses  for  the  creation  of  one 
“important”  issue  or  another. 


Coin  collectors  were  divided  as  to  what 
to  do.  On  the  one  hand,  commemorative 
issues  to  this  point  were  available  for  a 
modest  premium,  and  the  designs  offered 
an  interesting  alternative  from  regular  cir¬ 
culating  coinage.  On  the  other  hand,  nu¬ 
mismatists  did  not  want  to  be  targets  for 
obvious  profiteering.  The  average  collec¬ 
tor  desired  to  buy  new  commemoratives 
that  were  interesting  historically,  attrac¬ 
tive  artistically,  priced  reasonably,  and 
produced  to  the  extent  of  just  a  single 
variety. 
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Illogical  Portraits 

In  the  year  1624  a  group  of  Walloons 
(Lowlands  Calvinists)  sailed  from  Holland 
aboard  the  Nieuw  Nederland  to  make  a 
settlement  in  New  York.  Two  years  later 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  installed 
Peter  Minuit  as  director  of  the  American 
colony. 

Sensing  an  opportunity  three  centuries 
later,  an  outfit  known  as  the  Huguenot 
Walloon  New  Netherland  Commission, 
chaired  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  Baer  Stoudt,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  advanced  the  idea  of 
issuing  commemorative  coins  as  a  fund 
raising  venture  in  connection  with  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  early  settlement 


Planning  well  in  advance,  the  group  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  formulation  of  legislation  that 
became  a  reality  on  February  26,  1923. 
Almost  immediately,  opponents  pointed 
out  that  for  the  government  to  issue  coins 
to  raise  funds  for  a  church  group  was  a 
violation  of  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  which  mandates  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state,  and  was  therefore 
unconstitutional.  However,  such  protests 
went  unheeded  in  Washington 

The  law  provided  for  300,000  silver  50- 
cent  pieces  to  be  issued  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  300th  anniversary  “of  the  set¬ 
tling  of  New  Netherland,  the  Middle  States, 
in  1624,  by  Walloons,  French  and  Belgian 
Huguenots,  under  the  Dutch  West  India 
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Company.”  In  1924,  from  May  17  through 
22,  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  cel¬ 
ebrations  were  held  in  New  York  City. 
Among  the  activities  paid  for,  at  least  in 
part,  from  the  profit  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  commemorative  coins  was  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  National  Huguenot  Memorial 
Church  at  Huguenot  Park,  Staten  Island, 
on  the  afternoon  of  May  18th. 

George  T.  Morgan,  chief  engraver  of  the 
Mint,  used  designs  suggested  by  Dr.  John 
Baer  Stoudt  and  produced  dies  showing  on 
the  obverse  portraits  representing  Admiral 
Gaspard  de  Coligny  (1519-1572;  who  died 
52  years  before  the  settlement  in  ques¬ 
tion!)  and  William  the  Silent  (1533-1584; 
first  stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
had  also  been  dead  for  a  long  while  by  the 
time  of  the  1 624  settlement).  Both  of  these 
individuals  were  associated  with  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  the  Calvinist  church,  a  tenu¬ 
ous  historical  connection  at  best  with  the 
1624  landing,  although  a  brochure  noted 
they  were  “champions  of  the  Huguenots.  ” 
Debate  raged  concerning  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  these  portraits  with  the  reasonable 
conclusion  that  they  were  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  being  commemorated.  The  reverse 
bore  a  depiction  of  the  ship  Nieuw 
Nederland.  Morgan’s  models  were  subject 
to  approval  and  modification  by  James 
Earle  Fraser,  and  this  was  done.1 

The  Huguenot-Walloon  design  was 
mentioned  by  Stuart  Mosher  in  his  1940 
book,  United  States  Commemorative 
Coins:  “At  the  time  the  coin  was  issued, 
considerable  controversy  arose.  It  was 
claimed,  and  perhaps  rightly  so,  that  its 
issue  was  a  shameful  abuse  of  the  coinage 
system.  According  to  one  critic  in  referring 
to  the  portraits  of  Coligny  and  William  the 
Silent  which  are  on  the  coin,  both  these 
men  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 


founding  of  New  Netherland,  as  they  had 
been  assassinated  several  decades  before 
there  was  a  thought  of  a  Dutch  West  India 
Company  and  of  its  colony  of  New 
Netherland.  Coligny  was  slain  at  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  August  24, 
1572,  and  William  the  Silent  on  June  10, 
1584.’” 

Mintage  and  Distribution 

To  help  sales,  the  proponents  of  the 
issue  enlisted  the  person  they  considered 
to  be  the  most  prominent  in  numismatics 
at  the  time:  Moritz  Wormser,  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association.2 
Distribution  was  through  the  Fifth  National 
Bank  of  New  York  and  other  sources.  An 
offering  brochure  noted:  “The  Huguenot 
half  dollars  were  struck  for  the  Huguenot- 
Walloon  New  Netherland  Commission  in 
New  York  and  are  being  distributed  by 
banks  throughout  the  country.  They  will 
not  be  put  into  circulation”  (emphasis 
ours). 

Of  the  142,080  Huguenot-Walloon  half 
dollars  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in 
February  and  April  1924,  it  is  believed  that 
87,000  were  sold  for  $  1  each  to  the  public, 
primarily  through  the  Fifth  National  Bank 
of  New  York  and  by  bulk  sales  to  certain 
groups.  A  quantity  of  55,000  pieces  went 
back  to  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
placed  the  coins  into  circulation.3  It  seems 
unusual  that  relatively  few  worn  pieces 

1  See  Taxay  pp.  70-73,  pages  which  also  reprint  an  interesting  letter  from 
Fraser  to  Congressman  Vestal,  telling  of  the  Mint's  hostile  posture  toward 
outside  artists. 

^  Wormser  served  as  ANA  president  1921-1926,  the  longest  term  in  ANA 
history  (later  terms  were  limited  to  just  two  years).  In  1936  he  founded  the 
New  Netherlands  Coin  Company,  inadvertently  adding  an  “s"  to  Netherland. 
I-ater  his  son  Charles  took  over  the  business,  adding  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.  to  the 
management  in  1 950,  after  which  time  the  company  became  distinguished  for 
its  fine  auction  catalogues  (see  related  commentary  under  the  1936  Long 
Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar  listing). 

3  Cf.  p.  29  of  Coinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces  (U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1936)  and  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W. 
Mellon  to  Hon  Randolph  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures,  January  31,  1930.  which  states  that  55,000 
were  returned  to  the  mint  and  then  placed  into  circulation. 
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exist  today.  Perhaps  most  in  the  channels 
of  commerce  were  immediately  snapped 
up  by  alert  citizens  who  realized  their 
unusual  nature.  With  relatively  few  excep¬ 
tions,  survivors  seen  today  are  in  lower 
technical  levels  of  Mint  State. 

Collecting  Huguenot-Walloon 
Half  Dollars 

More  than  any  recent  commemorative 
issue,  the  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar 
caused  comment  in  pages  of  The  Numis¬ 
matist,  which  by  that  time  was  the  only 
regularly-issued  monthly  numismatic  pub¬ 
lication  (the  American  Journal  of  Numis¬ 
matics  having  reverted  to  the  irregular 
publication  of  specialized  monographs). 
Despite  spirited  discussions  in  print  about 
the  inappropriateness  of  the  portraits  on 
the  coin  and  the  religious  connection  with 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  rela¬ 
tively  little  collector  interest  was  stirred 
up,  and  it  is  presumed  that  sales  to  the 
numismatic  fraternity  amounted  to  just  a 
fewT  thousand  pieces  plus  whatever  quan¬ 


tities  B.  Max  Mehl  acquired  in  bulk  for 
distribution  to  what  he  called  his  ever¬ 
growing  “Mehling  list.” 

Today  examples  of  the  1924  Huguenot- 
Walloon  half  dollar  are  readily  available. 
The  typical  specimen  is  apt  to  be  graded  in 
the  MS-60  to  MS-63  range  with  MS-64  pieces 
being  readily  obtainable  as  well.  MS-65 
coins  are  much  scarcer.  Relatively  few 
worn  pieces  exist.  Many  examples  show  a 
mirrorlike  bright  spot  at  the  upper  left  of 
the  reverse  field,  the  result  of  an  inadvert¬ 
ent  polishing  of  a  tiny  area  of  the  die. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Friction  and 
contact  marks  are  sometimes  seen  on  the 
cheek  of  Admiral  Coligny  on  the  obverse 
and  on  the  masts  and  ship’s  rigging  on  the 
reverse.  Many  coins  have  been  cleaned  or 
repeatedly  dipped.  Beware  deeply  toned 
or  stained  coins,  many  of  which  are  in  slabs 
with  high  numerical  grades.  Uncirculated 
coins  usually  have  satiny  (rather  than  deeply 
lustrous  or  frosty)  surfaces  and  may  have  a 
gray  appearance. 


1924  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  300th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  New  Netherland  (New  York) 
by  the  Huguenots  and  Walloons  in  1624 
Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  Admiral  Coligny  and  Willliam  the  Silent 
Reverse  motif:  Nieuw  Nederland  ship 
Authorization  date:  February  26,  1923 
Dates  on  coins:  1924  (also  1624) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 924 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  300,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  142,080 
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Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  80 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  142,080 

Issued  by:  Huguenot-Walloon  New  Netherland  Commission,  Inc.  105  East  22nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  N  Y.  (Miss  Antonia  H.  Foendt,  secretary;  Dr.  John  Baer  Stoudt,  chairman);  Fifth 
National  Bank  of  New  York  (acting  as  the  main  distributor  for  the  Commission),  and  other 
outlets 

Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none 

Official  sale  price:  $1  (by  1929  undistributed  coins  were  being  offered  by  mail  for  $1.50 
plus  2  c  postage) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  George  T.  Morgan  (with  approval  and  modifications  by 
James  Earle  Fraser) 

Interesting  fact:  The  two  individuals  depicted  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  event  commemorated. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1930  MS-63  $150 

1935  MS-63  $1.75 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $4 


1925  MS-63  $  1 


1970  MS-63  $26 
1975  MS-63  $50 
1980  MS-63  $425 
1985  MS-63  $260 


1940  MS-63  $2 
1945  MS-63  $4 
1950  MS-63  $4 
1955  MS-63  $8 
I960  MS-63  $12 
1965  MS-63  $22 


1986 MS-60  $  125,  MS-63  $400,  MS-64  $600, 
MS-65  $1,400 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $110,  MS-63  $180, 
MS-64  $480,  MS-65  $2,400 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $86,  MS-63  $  1 25, 
MS-64  $290,  MS-65  $1,500 
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California  Celebrates  an  Anniversary 

The  year  1925  represented  the  75th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
California  to  the  Union  in  1850.  Prior  to 
statehood  California  had  been  explored 
and  settled  by  the  Spanish  and  had  become 
a  part  of  Mexico.  Following  termination  of 
hostilities  in  the  Mexican  War,  California 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  $15 
million  under  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo.  The  January  1848  dis¬ 
covery  of  gold  by  James  W.  Marshall  at 
Sutter’s  Mill  on  the  American  River  set  the 
stage  for  the  famous  Gold  Rush. 

By  the  end  of  1 849  the  white  population 
of  California  had  increased  by  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  had 


come  from  the  East  by  ship  or  overland  by 
wagon.  Following  organizational  activities 
in  early  autumn  of  that  year,  the  state 
government  began  operation  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1849.  The  so-called  Bear  Flag,  de¬ 
picting  a  grizzly  bear,  was  adopted  and  was 
taken  from  a  design  devised  in  1846,  when 
in  the  Bear  Flag  Revolt  a  group  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  seized  the  Presidio  at  Sonoma  and 
forced  the  surrender  of  General  Vallejo. 
Following  an  application  filed  on  March 
12,  1850,  the  Republic  of  California,  as  it 
was  called,  joined  the  Union  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9th. 

To  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  occa¬ 
sion,  the  San  Francisco  Citizens’  Commit¬ 
tee  (Angelo J.  Rossi,  chairman)  formulated 
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a  proposal  which  eventually  became  part 
of  the  Act  of  February  24,  1925,  a  catch-all 
piece  of  legislation  that  authorized  three 
commemorative  half  dollars:  to  observe 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Bennington  and  the  independence  of  Ver¬ 
mont  (an  issue  subsequently  coined  in 
1927),  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  California  into  the  Union,  and  the 
1 00th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Fort 
Vancouver  in  the  state  of  Washington.  The 
Vermont  proposal  was  modest,  and  only 
40,000  half  dollars  were  slated  to  be  coined 
for  that  event.  For  the  California  and  Fort 
Vancouver  issues  the  authorized  amounts 
were  300,000  coins  in  each  instance. 

The  Design 

Tapped  to  create  the  design  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Jubilee  half  dollar  was  Joseph  (Jo) 
Mora,  a  well-known  sculptor  who  was 
born  in  Uruguay  in  1876,  and  who  in  1925 
lived  in  Carmel,  a  popular  California  sea¬ 
side  resort.  The  artist  devised  motifs  rela¬ 
ting  directly  to  California  historical  events 
of  the  1850s.  The  obverse  depicted  a  Gold 
Rush  era  prospector  kneeling  to  the  left, 
washing  placer  gold  with  a  pan,  whereas 
the  reverse  depicted  the  emblem  of  the 
state,  a  grizzly  bear,  as  taken  from  the  Bear 
Flag. 

James  Earle  Fraser,  representing  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  took  exception 
to  the  design,  calling  the  whole  thing  “in¬ 
experienced  and  amateurish,”  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  Chester  Beach  or  Robert 
Aitken  redo  the  work,  possibly  incorpo¬ 
rating  as  the  design  “something  which 
would  be  far  more  interesting  and  with  a 
bigger  sense  of  what  California  really  is.” 

The  San  Francisco  Citizens’  Committee, 
which  had  the  final  say,  wisely  ignored 
Fraser’s  criticism,  and  the  design  became  a 


reality.  In  the  1930s  David  M.  Bullowa, 
who  studied  the  commemorative  series  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Numismatic  Soci¬ 
ety,  paid  Jo  Mora’s  design  this  tribute:  “A 
very  virile  and  well  executed  half  dollar,  in 
which  obverse  and  reverse  are  definitely 
related  to  each  other.” 

This  interesting  commentary  appeared 
in  B.  Max  Mehl’s  1937  monograph,  The 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States:  “This  is  my  favorite  coin  because 
San  Francisco  is  my  favorite  city  (not  that 
you  give  a  damn).  This  beautiful  coin  was 
struck  to  commemorate  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  California  being  admitted  into  the 
Union  (this  coin  should  have  been  struck 
in  gold).  Obverse  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  art 
work  showing  a  miner  washing  gold.  The 
reverse  is  a  polar  bear  [s/c] ,  the  emblem  of 
California  (why,  I  don’t  know).  I  have 
traveled  and  toured  California  from  one 
end  to  the  other  and  have  never  yet  seen  a 
bear.” 

In  his  1971  study,  Numismatic  Art  in 
America,  Cornelius  Vermeule  gave  the 
design  high  praise,  noting  it  is  “one  of 
America’s  greatest  works  of  numismatic 
art.  The  design  is  bold  and  effective.  The 
types  are  large,  simple,  worked  out  with 
folds  of  cloth  for  the  miner’s  shirt  and 
trousers,  felt  for  his  hat,  leather  for  his 
boots.  Muscles,  bones,  and  tuffs  of  fur 
express  the  massive  determination  of  the 
bear.  Within  the  limits  of  modem  machine 
design,  compositions  such  as  this  are  about 
as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  a  die  de¬ 
signer.  To  add  to  the  boldness  of  the  miner 
and  the  ursine  companion,  the  field  is 
unpolished,  that  is,  it  is  left  roughed  as  it 
appeared  in  the  sculptor’s  model.  Lettering 
is  effective  too,  because  large  and  very 
small  sizes  are  used.  Placing  is  so  skillfully 
handled  that  it  seems  hard  to  realize  all 
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three  required  aphorisms,  the  statutory 
inscriptions,  are  included.” 

Today  San  Franciscans  remember  Jo 
Mora,  if  at  all,  not  for  his  coin  designs  but 
for  his  sculptural  group,  Cervantes,  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  showing  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza  worshipping  a  bust  of 
their  creator. 

Production  and  Distribution 

Between  August  1  and  26, 1925, 150,200 
California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollars  were 
struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  each 
piece  bearing  a  distinctive  S  mintmark. 
Sales  were  effected  through  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Clearing  House  Association  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Clearing  House,  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  had  some  experience  in  the  field 
through  the  earlier  disbursement  of  the 
1923-S  Monroe  half  dollars.  The  offering 
price  was  $  1  per  coin.  While  undoubtedly 
several  thousand  or  more  1 925-S  California 
Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollars  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  collectors  as  well  as  dealers, 
most  are  believed  to  have  gone  into  the 
hands  of  the  public,  particularly  during  a 
pageant  held  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
week  of  September  6-12,  1925,  when  tens 
of  thousands  of  coins  were  said  to  have 
been  sold.  Distribution  efforts  were  not 
particularly  well  coordinated,  and,  when 
all  was  said  and  done,  63,606  California 
Diamondjubilee  half  dollars  were  returned 
to  the  Mint  to  be  melted. 

Twelve  years  after  the  coins  were  issued 
B.  Max  Mehl  commented:  “Although  the 
number  distributed  to  collectors  was  fairly 
large,  the  coin  has  been  very  scarce  for  the 
past  several  years  and  seems  to  be  in  good 
demand  with  prices  steadily  on  the  up¬ 
grade.” 


In  1991  dealer  Dwight  Manley  reported 
that  he  had  been  advised  that  a  Southern 
California  man  owned  a  small  hoard  of 
about  400  pieces  which  had  remained  in¬ 
tact  since  the  year  of  mintage.1  This  same 
individual  also  had  hoards  of  other  coins, 
including  1935-S  and  1936-D  San  Diego 
half  dollars  (to  which  listings  refer). 

Collecting  California  Diamond 
Jubilee  Half  Dollars 

The  design  of  the  1925-S  California  Dia¬ 
mondjubilee  half  dollar  is  such  that  even  a 
small  amount  of  handling  produces  friction 
on  the  shoulder  and  high  parts  of  the  bear, 
in  particular,  with  the  result  that  examples 
today  are  rare  in  higher  numerical  levels  of 
Mint  State.  Most  seen  are  apt  to  grade  in  the 
range  of  AU-55  to  MS-60. 

This  issue  exists  in  two  finishes— frosty 
or  lustrous  finish  and  “chrome-like  or 
prooflike,”  the  second  being  rarer.  The 
frosty  finish  pieces  display  some  lack  of  die 
definition  of  the  details.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prooflike  pieces  have  heavily  brushed 
and  highly  polished  dies.  Some  of  these 
look  polished.2  The  issue  has  always  been 
popular  with  the  collecting  community. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  This  issue  is  very 
difficult  to  locate  without  any  trace  of 
contact  marks  or  friction.  Many  which  are 
in  high  technical  grades  in  slabs  are  toned, 
sometimes  deeply,  so  that  such  friction  (if 
it  exists)  is  masked.  Nearly  all  coins  have 
evidence  of  friction  on  the  miner’s  sleeve 
(and  sometimes  other  shirt  areas)  on  the 
obverse  and,  in  particular,  on  the  shoulder 
and  other  body  parts  of  the  grizzly  bear  on 
the  reverse. 

1  Telephone  conversation  with  the  author,  January  8,  1991 

2  Pcra  commentary  by  Ray  Mercer  in  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Spring  1 986 
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1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubilee 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  75th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  California  to  the  Union 

Obverse  motif:  Miner  panning  gold 

Reverse  motif:  Grizzly  bear 

Authorization  date:  February  24,  1925 

Date  on  coins:  1925 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1925 

Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  300,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  150,200 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  200 

Quantity  melted:  63,606 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  86,594 

Issued  by:  San  Francisco  Citizens’  Committee  through  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House 
Association  and  the  Los  Angeles  Clearing  House 
Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none  (a  few  were  specially  mounted  in  badges, 
but  these  were  not  standard  packaging;  others  have  been  seen  in  unmarked  leather 
packages  of  unattributed  origin) 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Joseph  Mora 

Interesting  fact:  The  grizzly  bear  shown  on  the  reverse  is  the  state  emblem  of  California  and 
was,  in  1936,  a  prominent  motif  on  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar. 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1930  MS-63  $1.75 

1975  MS-63  $55 

1935  MS-63  $2 

1980  MS-63  $700 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $3 

1985  MS-63  $250 

1940  MS-63  $2 

1986  MS-60  $  145,  MS-63  $440;  MS-64  $675, 

1945  MS-63  $5 

MS-65  $1,350 

1950  MS-63  $5 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $150,  MS-63  $310, 

1955  MS-63  $9 

MS-64  $575,  MS-65  $2,200 

I960  MS-63  $13 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $140,  MS-63 

1965  MS-63  $25 

$220,  MS-64  $445,  MS-65  $1,425 

1970  MS-63  $25 
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The  Centennial  of  a  Fort 

The  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial 
half  dollar,  authorized  on  February  24, 
1925  as  part  of  the  same  legislation  which 
made  possible  the  California  Diamond  Ju¬ 
bilee  and  Vermont-Bennington  halves,  was 
produced  to  observe  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Fort  Vancouver, 
Washington  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  in 
1825. 

McLoughlin,  born  in  1784  of  French, 
Irish,  and  Scottish  stock  in  the  parish  of 
Rivere  de  Loup,  Lower  Canada,  became 
apprenticed  to  a  Quebec  physician  at  the 
age  of  14  and  is  said  to  have  studied  medi¬ 
cine  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh.1  At  the  age  of 
19  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  North 


West  Company,  a  fur-trading  group,  as  a 
surgeon  at  Fort  William  on  Lake  Superior. 
In  1814  at  the  age  of  30  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  company.  He  became  in¬ 
volved  in  strenuous  competition  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  in  the  Red  River 
area.  McLoughlin  went  to  London  in  1821 
to  represent  the  North  West  Company  in 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  company  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com¬ 
pany.  In  1824  he  headed  west  to  Fort 
George  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  he 
remained  about  a  year,  after  which  on 
behalf  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  he 
established  Fort  Vancouver,  a  fortified  out- 

1  Biographical  information  is  from  “Medicina  in  Nummis:  John  McLoughlin, 
Canadian  Physician,"  by  Richard  L.  Golden,  Ml),  an  article  in  the  Canadian 
Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  2 1 ,  No  1 1 ,  1976 
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post  which  served  as  the  center  of  trading 
and  protection  for  about  1 ,000  white  set¬ 
tlers  who  transacted  with  approximately 
100,000  Indians  in  the  territory. 
McLoughlin  set  all  of  the  rules  for  the  fort 
and  its  far-flung  outposts  and  governed  the 
area  with  an  iron  hand,  becoming  known 
as  “The  King  of  Old  Oregon.” 

Later,  in  1842,  McLoughlin  founded 
Oregon  City  in  the  same  area.  During  the 
same  decade  a  great  influx  of  Americans 
into  the  Oregon  Territory  resulted  in  the 
district  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
provisional  government  set  up  by  the  new 
settlers.  In  1846  under  the  Treaty  of  Oregon 
the  area  became  part  of  the  United  States. 
McLoughlin  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  retired  to  Ore¬ 
gon  City,  where  he  died  in  1857. 

Fort  Vancouver  in  Washington,  as  well 
as  Vancouver  Island  and  Vancouver,  the 
capital  of  British  Columbia,  took  their 
names  from  Captain  George  Vancouver 
(1758-1 798),  who  sailed  with  Captainjames 
Cook  on  his  first  and  second  voyages.  After 
Cook’s  death  the  British  admiralty  gave 
him  command  of  the  Discovery,  aboard 
which  ship  he  explored  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  Coast  of  North  America,  first  arriving 
there  on  April  18,  1792.  His  travels  were 
chronicled  in  a  book  published  in  1798,  A 
Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  and  Round  the  World  in  1790-5. 

Design  and  Production 

The  commemorative  coin  project  was 
handled  by  the  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial 
Corporation,  which  intended  to  use  the 
proceeds  to  help  fund  Centennial  events. 
Sidney  Bell,  a  Portland  artist,  was  selected 
to  prepare  designs  for  the  half  dollar.  The 
portrait  of  McLoughlin  was  taken  from  a 
sketch  byjohn  T.  IJrquhart.  The  local  com¬ 


mittee  liked  Bell’s  work,  but  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  rejected  it  as  unsatisfactory. 
Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  who  by  this  time  was 
familiar  with  commemoratives  (having 
designed  the  1921  Alabama  and  1922  Grant 
coins),  revised  the  motifs  and  completed 
the  models  from  which  dies  were  made. 

The  obverse  depicted  a  bust  of 
McLoughlin,  whereas  the  reverse  showed 
a  pioneer  (specifically  a  trapper,  per  original 
correspondence  with  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts),  standing  with  gun  in  hand,  with 
the  Fort  Vancouver  stockade  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  set  against  Mt.  Hood  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River.  Around  the  rim  of  the  coin 
appeared  the  inscriptions  FORT  VAN¬ 
COUVER  CENTENNIAL  and  HUDSON’S 
BAY  COMPANY. 

Although  up  to  300,000  pieces  were 
authorized,  coinage  was  cautious,  and  by 
August  1,  1925,  only  50,028  had  been 
struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  By  error 
the  S  mintmark  was  omitted.  As  part  of  the 
publicity  the  entire  shipment  of  half  dollars, 
weighing  1 ,462  pounds  (including  packing 
material),  was  flown  by  air  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  Vancouver  on  August  1st. 

An  Account  of  the  Delivery 

The  Oregon  Sunday  Journal ,  Portland, 
Oregon,  August  2,  1925,  contained  the 
following  article,  “To  San  Francisco  and 
back  in  1 1  Hours.  ”  The  byline  noted  it  was 
“by  Donald  Sterling,1  managing  editor  of 
the Journal,  who  accompanied  Lieutenant 
Oakley  G.  Kelly,  U.S.A.,  on  a  round-trip  air 
flight  to  San  Francisco  Saturday  [August  1 , 
1925]  .’’  The  text  is  excerpted  herewith: 

“From  Vancouver,  Washington,  to  San 
Francisco  and  return,  a  distance  of  1,100 
miles,  in  10  hours  and  55  minutes  flying 
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time,  was  a  feat  accomplished  Saturday  by 
Lieutenant  Oakley  G.  Kelly,  U.S.A.,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  air  squadron  at  Pearson  Field, 
Vancouver  barracks,  in  the  first  round  trip 
airplane  flight  to  the  Bay  City  to  be  made  in 
a  single  day.  The  purpose  of  the  flight  was 
to  receive  a  consignment  of  newly-coined 
50-cent  pieces  from  the  United  States  Mint 
at  San  Francisco  designed  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Fort  Vancouver.  On  its  face  the  new  half 
dollar  bears  a  likeness  of  Dr.  John 
McLoughlin.  On  the  reverse  side  is  the 
figure  of  a  Hudson’s  Bay  trapper. 

“Upon  Kelly’s  return  the  coins  were 
received  with  due  ceremony  at  Pearson 
field  by  Herbert  Campbell  of  the  Vancouver 
Columbian,  president  of  the  centennial 
which  will  be  held  August  17  to  23.  The 
first  coin  was  presented  to  Lieutenant  Kelly. 
Others  receiving  them  were  Mayor  N.E. 
Allen,  Councilman  O.W.  Stone,  Campbell 
and  the  writer. 

“Breakfast  in  Portland,  lunch  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  dinner  in  Portland  was  the  order 
of  the  day  for  Lieutenant  Kelly  and  his 
passenger.  With  less  ado  than  the  average 
citizen  makes  in  backing  the  family  flivver 
from  the  garage  of  a  morning,  Kelly  drove 
his  huge  DeHavilland  plane,  which  is 
equipped  with  a  12-cylinder  engine,  from 
its  hangar  shortly  after  5  o’clock.  He  and 
his  passenger  climbed  aboard,  the  engine 
was  started  and  at  5:15  a.m.  the  machine 
soared  from  Pearson  field  and  sailed  south¬ 
ward.  Eugene,  110  miles  away  by  air,  was 
reached  at  6: 1 5  and  a  stop  of  20  minutes 
taken  for  gas.  Although  the  plane’s  capac 
ity  is  100  gallons,  Lieutenant  Kelly  wanted 
to  make  sure  he  had  sufficient  fuel  to  reach 
San  Francisco.  At  7:45  the  fliers  passed 
over  Medford,  at  9:15  a.m.  over  Redding, 
California,  and  alighted  at  Crissey  field,  the 


Presidio,  at  1 1:20  a.m.,  an  elapsed  time  of 
six  hours  and  flying  time  of  five  hours  45 
minutes. 

“George  Young  of  the  American  Bank  of 
San  Francisco,  among  others,  was  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  plane  at  Crissey  field, 
having  in  his  possession  the  Centennial 
half  dollars.  Lieutenant  Kelly  receipted  for 
them,  stowed  them  away  and  while  the 
pilot  and  his  passenger  partook  of  a  quick 
luncheon,  the  machine  was  refueled  for 
the  return  trip.  Lieutenant  Kelly  took  off 
from  Crissey  field  at  12:45  p.m.,  passed 
over  Williams,  California  at  1:45  p.m., 
Redding  at  2:20  p.m.,  Pilot  Rock,  which 
approximates  the  California-Oregon  state 
line,  at  3:15  p.m.,  Roseburg  at  4:15,  and 
Eugene  at  4:50,  where  a  stop  of  20  minutes 
was  made  for  refueling.  Flight  from  Eugene 
was  resumed  at  5: 10  and  the  plane  alighted 
on  Pearson  field,  Vancouver  barracks,  at 
6:15  p.m.  As  a  courtesy  to  The  Oregon 
Journal  and  to  the  Vancouver  Centennial, 
Lieutenant  Kelly  circled  the  Journal 
building  at  Portland  and  the  central  busi¬ 
ness  district  of  Vancouver  on  his  return. 

“This  is  only  one  of  another  long  list  of 
air  achievements  attaching  to  the  credit  of 
Lieutenant  Kelly,  who  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  two  pilots  who  made 
the  first  non-stop  transcontinental  flight  in 
May  1923,  when  they  flew  more  than  2 ,600 
miles  in  26  hours.  Since  assigned  to  duty  at 
Pearson  field,  Lieutenant  Kelly  has  made 
many  flights  up  and  down  the  coast  and 
into  the  interior.  But  the  novelty  of 
Saturday’s  jaunt  was  the  round  trip  feature. 
On  a  previous  occasion  he  had  flown  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Portland  in  a  single  day. 
Varying  altitudes  and  speeds  were  attained 
by  Lieutenant  Kelly,  depending  on  the  air 
conditions  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Throughout  the  Willamette  Valley,  going 
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and  coming,  the  average  altitude  was  1 ,000 
feet;  over  the  rugged  regions  of  Douglas 
and  Josephine  counties,  and  over  the 
Siskiyous  an  elevation  of  between  3,000 
and  6,000  was  maintained  for  many  miles. 
On  the  return  trip  the  pilot  covered  the 
first  300  miles  in  1 50  minutes,  maintaining 
an  average  speed  of  120  miles  an  hour. 

“Going  down,  a  headwind  was  encoun¬ 
tered  south  of  Roseburg,  this  condition 
being  aggravated  during  the  last  leg  of  the 
route  by  the  accustomed  fog  that  pervades 
the  Bay  district.  The  return  trip,  however, 
was  with  a  favorable  wind ,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  return  was  made  in  35 
minutes  less  time  than  the  outgoing  trip. . . . 
The  age  of  speed  is  here,  adding  as  it  does 
to  the  complexities  of  life,  and  the 
achievement  of  the  air  service  is  only  an¬ 
other  answer  to  the  irresistible  challenge 
that  Nature  makes  to  restive  man.” 

Among  the  photographs  accompanying 
the  article  was  one  bearing  this  caption: 
“Lieutenant  Kelly  smiles  as  Herbert 
Campbell,  president  of  the  Vancouver 
Centennial,  pours  out  the  memorial  coins 
which  Kelly  delivered  into  the  waiting 
hands  of  H.G.  Warren,  vice  president  of 
the  Vancouver  National  Bank.” 

Sales  of  the  Vancouver  Half  Dollars 

Sales  were  effected  at  $1  per  coin 
throughout  August  and  September  1925, 
including  the  weeklong  Fort  Vancouver 
Centennial  celebration,  which  began  on 
August  17th.  As  David  M.  Bullowa  pointed 
out:  “The  commemoration  of  the  founding 
of  Fort  Vancouver...  was  an  event  more 
worthy  of  a  medal  than  a  commemorative 
half  dollar,  insofar  as  the  national  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  occasion  is  concerned.  The 
celebration  appears  to  have  been  purely 
local.”  Arlie  Slabaugh  echoed  the  senti¬ 


ment:  “The  event  that  [the  half  dollars] 
were  intended  to  finance  was  a  celebration 
that  had  little  significance  outside  of  the 
Northwest  area;  consequently  the  sales 
were  disappointing.” 

Sales  fell  far  short  of  expectations,  and 
35,034  coins  were  returned  to  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  to  be  melted,  leaving  a  net 
figure  of  14,966  distributed  plus  28  re¬ 
served  for  the  Assay  Commission.  While 
numismatists  and  the  ever-active  B.  Max 
Mehl  undoubtedly  bought  several  thousand 
pieces,  most  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
public.  The  issue  soon  sold  at  a  premium 
on  the  numismatic  market,  and  in  1928- 
1929  sales  were  reported  as  high  as  $10 
per  coin.  However,  by  1930  the  price  had 
slipped  back  to  the  $6-$7  level. 

Collecting  Fort  Vancouver 
Half  Dollars 

The  design  of  the  Fort  Vancouver  Cen¬ 
tennial  half  dollar  was  such  that  even  a 
small  amount  of  handling  produced  friction 
on  the  higher  spots,  with  the  result  today 
that  higher  Mint  State  level  coins  are  rare. 

In  1 982  a  hoard  of  several  hundred  pieces 
surfaced.  My  firm  purchased  257  of  these 
and  was  told  that  this  was  a  substantial 
majority.  As  is  usually  the  case  when  trea¬ 
sure  troves  turn  up  precise  information 
was  lacking,  but  I  was  eventually  led  to 
believe  that  no  more  than  a  total  of  500 
came  to  light.  One  account  had  it  that  they 
had  been  the  property  of  a  historical  soci¬ 
ety  and  museum,  while  another  stated  that 
they  were  owned  by  a  local  citizen  who 
inadvertently  turned  them  into  a  bank  for 
face  value! 

In  1980,  before  this  hoard  came  on  the 
market,  commemorative  historian  Anthony 
Swiatek  estimated  that  fewer  than  300 
choice  Mint  State  coins  survived,  “the  re- 
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maining  thousands  being  barely  Mint  State 
or  sliders  or  worse,  many  poorly  cleaned.  ” 1 
The  distribution  of  the  1 982  hoard  brought 
up  to  500  additional  Mint  State  coins  to  the 
market,  most  of  which  would  be  graded  in 
the  MS-63  range  by  today  s  standards.  Even 
so,  Mint  State  coins  are  elusive  in  compari¬ 
son  to  other  commemorative  half  dollars 
of  the  mid- 1920s.  The  typical  coin  is  frosty 
and  lustrous  with  evidence  of  friction  or 
contact  marks,  especially  on  the  portrait  of 


McLoughlin. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Check  the  ob¬ 
verse  portrait,  for  it  nearly  always  shows 
evidence  of  friction  and  handling.  As  this  is 
to  be  expected,  the  consideration  you  are 
faced  with  is  that  coins  in  higher  numerical 
grades  should  have  the  friction  less  evident. 
Although  examining  the  obverse  will  usu¬ 
ally  suffice  to  tell  the  story,  for  verification 
check  the  higher  points  of  the  standing 
figure  on  the  reverse  as  well. 


1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  founding  of  Fort  Vancouver,  Washington 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Dr.  McLoughlin 

Reverse  motif:  Diorama  of  Fort  Vancouver 

Authorization  date:  February'  24,  1925 

Dates  on  coins:  1925  (also  1825) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1925 
Mint  used:  San  Francisco  (mintmark  omitted) 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  300,000 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  50,028 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  28 
Quantity  melted:  35,0342 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  14,994 
Issued  by:  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  Corporation,  Vancouver,  Washington 
Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none  (quantities  of  20  were  sold  in  bank 
wrapped  paper  rolls) 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designers  of  obverse:  Laura  Gardin  Fraser  developed  designs  by  Sidney  Bell;  Bell  adapted 
a  portrait  of  McLoughlin  by  John  T.  Urquhart. 

Designer  of  reverse:  Laura  Gardin  Fraser 

Interesting  facts:  Struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  but  S  mintmark  omitted  in  error;  the 
celebration  was  a  local  event,  did  not  attract  nationwide  attention,  and  relatively  few  coins 
were  sold. 


The  Encyclopedia  of  US.  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins,  p.  240. 

2  A  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon  to  Hon  Randolph  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights  and  Measures  January 
31 ,  1930,  states  that  33,000  were  melted. 
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1930  MS-63  $7 

1935  MS-63  $6 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $9 
1940  MS-63  $6 

1945  MS-63  $14 
1950  MS-60  to  63  $15 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $42 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $70 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $110 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $95 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $230 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $1,600 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $500 

1986  MS-60  $440,  MS-63  $650,  MS-64 
$1,100,  MS-65  $2,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $360,  MS-63  $480, 
MS-64  $975,  MS-65  $3,250 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $275,  MS-63 
$350,  MS-64  $560,  MS-65  $1,500 


Note:  In  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook,  August  1936,  the  following  comment  was  carried: 
‘Vancouvers  and  a  few  of  the  older  issues  don’t  seem  to  be  keeping  pace  with  the  late  issues 
[new  half  dollar  issues  of  1936].  Vancouvers  sold  as  high  as  $10  eight  years  ago.” 
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An  Important  Anniversary 

Few  would  question  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  issuing  a  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lar  to  mark  the  sesquicentennial  (150th 
anniversary)  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  which  took  place  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  between  American  patriots  and  Brit¬ 
ish  soldiers  on  April  1 9,  1775,  the  day  after 
Paul  Revere  s  famous  ride.  Resentment 
against  the  British  culminated  in  “the  shot 
heard  around  the  world,  ”  igniting  the  spark 
for  American  independence. 

As  the  time  for  the  1 50th  anniversary  of 
the  battle  drew  near,  separate  committees 
from  Lexington  and  Concord  endeavored 


in  1923  to  have  a  commemorative  coin 
made.  Unknown  to  each  other,  both  con¬ 
tacted  Chester  Beach  to  do  the  work.  Beach 
agreed,  and  suggested  that  each  town  pay 
half  of  his  $  1 ,250  fee.  The  Concord  group 
had  charge  of  the  obverse  design  and  se¬ 
lected  a  Concord-related  theme,  whereas 
the  reverse  motif  was  the  purview  of  the 
Lexington  committee,  which  chose  a  Lex¬ 
ington  landmark. 

The  United  States  Lexington-Concord 
Sesquicentennial  Commission,  as  the  com¬ 
bined  group  was  subsequently  designated, 
proposed  legislation  that  was  approved  by 
Congress  on  January  14,  1925,  and  which 
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provided  for  300,000  silver  half  dollars  to 
commemorate  the  anniversary,  the  same 
quantity  authorized  for  the  1925  Fort 
Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollars.  Whereas 
the  Fort  Vancouver  event  was  strictly  of 
regional  interest,  the  Lexington-Concord 
observation  had  national  importance. 

Chester  Beach  prepared  the  designs, 
which,  after  much  discussion  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  various  ideas, 1  depicted  the 
Minute  Man  statue  (called  CONCORD 
MINUTE-MAN  in  the  inscription  in  the  left 
field  of  the  obverse).  On  the  reverse  was 
shown  the  Old  Belfry  (which  alerted  the 
Minute  Men  to  action  in  1775)  at  Lexing¬ 
ton.  The  obverse  was  adapted  from  a  sketch 
by  Concord  artist  Philip  Holden,  who  had 
forwarded  his  work  to  Beach.  Edward  C. 
Stone,  a  Lexington  attorney,  photographed 
a  reproduction  (the  original  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  1909)  of  the  Old  Belfry  on  Lex¬ 
ington  Green  and  submitted  the  print  to 
Beach  for  his  use  as  part  of  the  reverse 
motif.  James  Earle  Fraser  approved  the 
designs  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  but  felt  that  better  subjects  could 
have  been  chosen. 

The  Minute  Man  statue  was  created  by 
Daniel  Chester  French,  a  Concord  resident 
who  was  23  years  of  age.  Modeled  in  clay 
during  the  winter  of  1873-4,  the  statue  was 
cast  in  plaster,  then  in  bronze  by  the  Ames 
Foundry  in  Chicopee,  Massachusetts.  A 
later  art  historian2  described  the  work:  “The 
young  farmer  is  standing  with  one  hand 
upon  the  plow  and  the  other  grasping  a 
musket,  his  head  alert,  as  if  he  were  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  summons,  his  body  held  ready  to 
advance.  Though  a  work  of  immaturity  and 
giving  little  promise  to  the  author’s 
[French’s]  subsequent  accomplishment,  it 
yet  has  something  of  the  sweet  uplifting  of 
sentiment  that  will  reappear  [in  French’s 


works]  later  with  more  assurance  of  con¬ 
viction  and  with  maturer  technical  expres¬ 
sion.” 

The  dedication  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  April  19,  1875,  the  centennial  date  of 
the  battle,  was  postponed  for  a  day,  for  the 
19th  fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  it  was  felt  that 
the  festivities  would  conflict  with  worship 
services.  As  President  Ulysses  S.  Grant  of¬ 
ficiated  at  the  ceremony,  a  crowd  estimated 
at  100,000  looked  on.3  French  was  in  Italy 
and  did  not  attend,  but  his  father  mailed  a 
report  that  all  had  gone  well. 

Over  the  years  the  Minute  Man  statue 
became  a  familiar  American  icon  and  was 
reproduced  many  times  in  illustrations  in¬ 
cluding  on  a  five-cent  commemorative 
stamp  issued  in  connection  with  the  1925 
Sesquicentennial.  Years  later,  during  World 
War  II,  the  statue  motif  was  used  on  savings 
stamps  sold  to  schoolchildren  to  help  fi¬ 
nance  the  war  effort. 

In  his  1971  book,  Numismatic  Art  in 
America,  Cornelius  Vermeule  commented 
as  follows:  “This  coin,  a  true  descendant  of 
the  Roman  imperial  products  with  statues 
and  buildings  on  them,  is  almost  reduced 
to  the  artistic  level  of  a  photograph,  for 
little  is  left  that  is  original  on  the  part  of 
Beach.  Since  the  materials  of  the  design  are 
so  wretched,  artistically  speaking.  Beach 
can  be  forgiven  for  the  excess  of  inscrip¬ 
tions.  They  were  probably  dictated  to  him. 
Nothing  is  more  out  of  place  than  the 
religious  motto.  This  was  a  commemora¬ 
tive  half-dollar  that  ought  to  have  been 
designed  by  a  novice  in  the  Mint.  Although 
less  irritating  than  his  half  dollar  for  the 

*  Including  four  (three  of  which  were  adopted)  suggestions  put  forward  by 
Harry  B  Little,  an  architect  specializing  in  churches,  who  had  seen  the  obverse 
design. 

2  Charles  H.  Caflin  in  American  Masters  of  Sculpture.  1913,  p.  60. 

3  This  and  other  statue  information  is  from  •Here  Once  the  Embattled 
Farmers  Stood, '  an  article  by  Michael  K.  Garofalo  in  The  Commemorative  Trail 
Summer  1986,  pp.  26-29. 
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Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial,  this  coin  does 
no  credit  to  Beach’s  stature  as  a  first-class 
artist.  What  the  coin  exudes  in  patriotism, 
it  lacks  in  art.’’ 

Production  and  Distribution 

During  April  and  May  1925  162,099  Lex¬ 
ington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dol¬ 
lars  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
an  amount  representing  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  authorization.  The  coins  were 
shipped  to  Massachusetts,  where  they  were 
encased  in  small  wooden  boxes  with  slide 
covers  and  distributed  for  $  1  per  coin  by 
the  Concord  National  Bank  and  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Trust  Company. 

The  Sesquicentennial  festivities  were 
held  from  April  18th  to  the  20th,  1925, 
during  which  time  approximately  60,000 
half  dollars  were  sold  as  souvenirs,  with 
39,000  finding  buyers  in  Lexington  and 
21,000  in  Concord.  In  addition,  the  coins 
were  sold  throughout  New  England  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  in  other  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Most  went  to  the  general 
public  rather  than  to  numismatists.  When 
all  was  said  and  done,  virtually  the  entire 
coinage  was  sold.  A  paltry  86  coins  were 
returned  to  the  Mint  for  melting,  and  one 
suspects  that  these  may  have  been  defec¬ 
tive  pieces  rather  than  unsold  surplus,  or 


they  may  have  been  Assay  Commission 
coins. 

Collecting  Lexington-Concord 
Half  Dollars 

For  decades  after  1925,  Lexington-Con¬ 
cord  half  dollars  were  plentiful  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  in  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  states,  testimony  to  their 
wide  distribution.  Lexington-Concord  half 
dollars  were  well  received  by  numisma¬ 
tists,  and  no  controversy  ever  arose  con¬ 
cerning  them.  Many  specimens  exist  in  the 
AU-58  to  MS-60  range,  being  coins  which 
were  sold  to  the  public  in  1925  and  which 
later  found  their  way  to  coin  collectors  and 
dealers.  Today  half  dollars  of  this  design 
are  inexpensive  enough  that  even  a  be¬ 
ginning  collector  can  afford  an  attractive 
example. 

CiRADING  SUMMARY:  Today  examples 
are  readily  obtained  in  all  grades  with  the 
majority  of  pieces  being  in  high  AU  or  low 
Mint  State  categories.  MS-65  coins  are  scarce 
in  comparison  to  those  in  MS-60  through 
MS-64  levels.  Look  for  friction  on  the  legs 
of  the  Minute  Man  on  the  obverse  and,  in 
particular,  on  the  comer  of  the  Old  Belfry 
on  the  reverse.  Some  specimens  are  deeply 
frosty  and  lustrous,  whereas  others  have 
partially  prooflike  fields. 


1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  1 50th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord 

Obverse  motif:  Minute  Man  statue 

Reverse  motif:  Old  Belfry 

Authorization  date:  January  14,  1925 

Dates  on  coins:  1925  (also  1775) 
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Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1925 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  300,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  162,099 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  99 

Quantity  melted:  86 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  162,013 

Issued  by:  United  States  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  Commission  through  local 
banks 

Standard  original  packaging:  Small  wooden  box  with  sliding  top,  imprinted  in  blue  ink 
with  a  design  of  the  Minute  Man  statue  on  the  lid  and  the  Old  Belfry  on  the  bottom;  some 
were  mailed  in  ornate  envelope  with  wax  seal;  some  unofficial  presentation  boxes  were 
distributed  privately  by  banks  (e.g.,  the  Second  National  Bank  of  Boston) 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Chester  Beach,  who  modeled  the  obverse  from  a  sketch 
by  Philip  Holden  and  the  reverse  from  a  photograph  (additional  ideas  were  furnished  by 
Harry  B.  Little) 

Interesting  facts:  This  was  one  of  the  few  events  of  truly  national  significance  to  be 
commemorated  on  a  coin  in  the  1920s  up  to  this  date;  both  sides  of  the  coin  depicted 
architectural  objects,  a  statue  on  the  obverse  and  a  small  building  (belfry)  on  the  reverse. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1930  MS-63  $1 


1975  MS-63  $57 
1980  MS-63  $280 

1985  MS-63  $130 

1986  MS-60  $55,  MS-63  $250,  MS-64  $520, 
MS-65  $1,300 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $65,  MS-63  $175, 
MS-64  $420,  MS-65  $2,550 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $65,  MS-63  $90, 
MS-64  $320,  MS-65  $1,425 


1935  MS-63  $150 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $1.75 
1940  MS-63  $1.25 


1945  MS-63  $2 
1950  MS-63  $3 


1955  MS-63  $4.50 


I960  MS-63  $7 
1965  MS-63  $11 
1970  MS-63  $18 
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A  Memorial  to  the  Confederacy 

By  any  reckoning  the  1925  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  Memorial  half  dollar  was  the  most 
publicized  issue  of  the  1920s.  It  embodied 
all  of  the  characteristics  that  a  typical  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  had  by  that  period 
in  time:  a  profit  motive,  a  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  the  issuance,  and  debate  relative 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  design.  To 
complete  the  picture,  projections  were 
overly  optimistic  and  large  unsold  quanti¬ 
ties  were  subsequently  melted.  As  if  that 
was  not  enough,  a  scandal  erupted  con¬ 
cerning  the  issuing  commission. 

Located  about  1 5  miles  northeast  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Georgia,  Stone  Mountain  is  one  of 


the  largest  known  visible  deposits  of  solid 
granite.  Measuring  867  feet  high  and  near¬ 
ly  a  mile  wide,  the  site  is  eminently  suited 
for  a  sculpture.  Although  the  idea  had  been 
considered  earlier,  it  was  not  until  1915 
that  a  number  of  Southerners  took  action 
to  create  a  monument  to  the  leaders  of  the 
fallen  but  not  forgotten  Confederate  States 
of  America  by  inviting  sculptor  Gutzon 
Borglum  to  visit  the  site  to  give  his  opinion 
about  carving  a  tablet,  bust  of  Robert  E. 
Lee,  or  some  other  modest  monument 
measuring  perhaps  20  feet  square.  Borg¬ 
lum  is  said  to  have  stated  that  such  a  small 
carving  would  be  like  putting  a  postage 
stamp  on  the  side  of  a  barn.  Ideas  of  gran¬ 
deur  swept  through  the  sculptor’s  mind, 
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and  within  a  matter  of  days  he  envisioned 
a  grandiose  pageant  of  multiple  Southern 
leaders  sculpted  in  stone.  Despite  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  formal  contract,  the  artist  drew 
plans  in  his  Stamford  (Connecticut)  studio 
during  the  following  winter,  proposing  an 
ambitious  carving  200  feet  high  and  1 ,300 
feet  wide .  A  formal  dedication  of  the  project 
took  place  in  May  1916.  Under  a  donor 
agreement  with  Samuel  H.  Venable  and 
members  of  his  family,  owners  of  Stone 
Mountain,  the  project  was  to  be  completed 
in  12  years,  or  the  title  would  revert  to 
them. 

In  1917  preliminary  work  began  by 
cutting  access  steps  into  the  rock,  but  the 
efforts  were  cut  short  with  the  advent  of 
America  into  the  World  War  and  were  not 
resumed  until  June  18,  1923,  when  Borg- 
lum  began  carving  General  Lee’s  figure,  as 
part  of  a  group  that  would  also  include 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
other  heroes  of  the  South.  Outlines  from 
the  artist’s  plans  were  projected  from  glass 
slides  onto  the  rock  face  at  night,  and  an 
assistant  in  a  sling  seat  painted  white 
guidelines  for  the  workmen  to  follow.1  At 
the  time  Borglum's  latest  plan  envisioned  a 
three-part  memorial  for  Stone  Mountain: 

(1)  Confederate  States  of  America  fig¬ 
ures  carved  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  to 
include  the  Central  Group  consisting  of 
generals  Lee  and  Jackson  plus  C.S.A. 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  flanked  by  a 
panorama  of  soldiers  and  battle  scenes 
including  several  dozen  generals  picked 
by  the  current  governors  of  the  Southern 
states  (each  of  whom  was  to  select  five). 

(2)  The  Memorial  Hall,  to  be  chiseled 
from  granite  bedrock  at  the  base  of  Stone 
Mountain,  and  to  contain  plaques,  artifacts, 
sculptures,  and  other  items  pertaining  to 
the  glory  of  the  South  and  the  Civil  War,  as 


well  as  several  honor  rolls  listing  donors  to 
the  Memorial  project. 

(3)  The  Amphitheater,  to  be  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  to  the  right  of  the 
carved  figures,  “rivaling  the  dimensions  of 
the  Roman  Colosseum.” 

Borglum  estimated  the  cost  at  $3 , 500,000 
for  the  entire  plan  and  stated  that  six  or 
seven  years  would  be  needed  to  complete 
it.  Soon  thereafter  the  dimensions  of  the 
project  were  scaled  down  considerably,  in 
view  of  the  anticipated  expense.2 

By  early  1924  the  sculptor  had  finished 
the  upper  part  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  A 
formal  dedication  was  held  on  January7 
19th  with  an  estimated  10,000  in  atten¬ 
dance.  Funds  were  needed  to  sustain  the 
heroic  undertaking,  and  as  early  as  No¬ 
vember  1923  it  was  felt  that  the  currently 
popular  fad  of  issuing  commemorative  half 
dollars  would  provide  easy  money.3 

Borglum,  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards  (who 
claimed  to  have  originated  the  concept  of 
a  Stone  Mountain  coin),  and  Hollins  N. 
Randolph  went  to  Washington  and  met 
with  President  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  was 
receptive  to  the  idea.  Spearheaded  by  nu¬ 
merous  speeches  and  other  efforts  by 
Borglum,  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  entered  in 
Congress.  On  March  17,  1924,  legislation 

1  At  first  he  practiced  the  concept  near  his  Stamford  studio,  with  his  young 
daughter  Mary  Ellis  operating  the  projector  while  he  inspected  lines  cast 
against  the  snow  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  His  new  studio  was  part  of  a  complex  of 
buildings  he  named  Borgland,  on  a  bank  of  the  Rippowan  River. 

2  Various  contemporary  brochures,  newspaper  accounts,  and  other  sources 
differ  from  each  other  in  the  measurements,  cost  estimates,  and  schedule 
details  given  for  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  project.  At  one  time  Borglum 
signed  a  contract  to  do  the  Central  Group  of  figures  within  three  years,  for 
$250,000. 

3  Additional  funds  were  provided  by  the  sale  of  memberships  in  the  Stone 
Mountain  Confederate  Monumental  Association  (executive  offices  were  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta).  In  March  1923  officers  were  elected. 
Hollins  N.  Randolph  (of  which  much  was  to  be  heard  later)  was  named 
president.  Others  included  five  vice  presidents  (W.  W.  Fuller,  Mrs.  T.T.  Stevens, 
Mrs.  Sam  Inman,  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford,  and  Mrs.  Francis  Gordon-Smith);  a 
recording  secretary  (Mrs.  Charles  J.  Haden),  corresponding  secretary  (Mrs. 
Stafford  Seidell);  corporation  treasurer  (G.R.  Donovan);  historian  (Miss  Alice 
Baxter);  and  auditor  (William  Plane).  The  Executive  Committee  consisted  of 
W.W.  Fuller.  Hollins  N.  Randolph,  Robert  Harvey,  S.H.  Venable,  Eugene  Black. 
W.A.  Suttons,  and  Mrs.  Sam  Inman.  Later  the  composition  of  and  number  of 
people  serving  on  various  boards  and  committees  changed. 
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was  passed  which  provided  for  the  stag¬ 
gering  quantity  of  up  to  5,000,000  silver 
half  dollars  to  be  produced  “in  commemo¬ 
ration  of  the  commencement  on  June  18, 
1923,  of  the  work  of  carving  on  Stone 
Mountain,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
South,  which  was  the  inspiration  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  and  grandsons  and 
granddaughters  in  the  Spanish-American 
and  World  wars,  and  in  the  memory  of 
Warren  G.  Harding,  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  whose  administration 
the  work  was  begun.” 

Although  the  bill  for  the  Stone  Mountain 
half  dollars  stated  the  coins  would  relate  to 
soldiers  of  the  South  in  two  wars,  mention 
of  the  Civil  War  was  omitted,  although  that 
was  what  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial 
was  all  about!  If  the  coin  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  Confederate  commemorative 
half  dollar,  which  it  what  it  really  was, 
undoubtedly  the  bill  would  not  have  passed 
In  addition,  the  coins  were  intended  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Warren  G.  Harding, 
who  by  that  time  was  dead  but  not  widely 
lamented  because  of  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandal  and  other  unsavory  situations,  de¬ 
tails  of  which  were  disclosed  during  and 
immediately  following  his  administration. 
The  mention  of  Harding  was  a  sop  to 
Northerners,  who  objected  to  the  idea  of 
honoring  Confederate  heroes. 

Borglum  Criticized 

More  so  than  any  monumental  civic 
sculpture  before  or  since,  the  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  Memorial  was  embroiled  in  contro¬ 
versy.  After  work  on  blasting  away  the 
rock  began  in  1923,  Borglum  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  his  Stamford  studio,  communi¬ 
cating  regularly  with  his  supervisors  at  the 
Georgia  site  but  visiting  there  only  at  widely 


spaced  intervals.  This,  according  to  Borg¬ 
lum,  was  standard  procedure,  as  the  plans 
and  models  for  the  carvings  were  nearly 
completed,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  check 
occasionally  to  be  sure  that  the  workmen, 
who  were  functionaries  rather  than  artists, 
were  adhering  to  his  instructions. 

Some  members  of  the  Stone  Mountain 
Confederate  Monumental  Association  felt 
that  Borglum  should  be  present  continu¬ 
ously  at  the  site  and  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  the  hiring  of  an  associate  sculptor 
who,  presumably,  would  remain  in  resi¬ 
dence  at  Stone  Mountain  continuously. 
Borglum  was  easily  angered,  and  through¬ 
out  1924  he  continually  sparred  with  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  on  matters  of  procedure, 
money,  and  just  about  everything  else. 

In  the  meantime,  he  put  his  heart  into 
creating  models  for  a  commemorative  coin 
that  would  do  justice  to  the  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  Memorial  concept.  Some  observers 
felt  that  he  was  spending  so  much  time  on 
the  coin  models  that  the  stone  sculpting 
was  not  being  properly  supervised.  Borg¬ 
lum  countered  by  saying  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  him,  there  would  be  no  Stone 
Mountain  Memorial,  nor  would  there  be 
any  half-dollar  design,  and  that  he  was 
doing  a  superb  job  in  every  respect. 

Seeking  to  find  fault  with  a  man  they 
viewed  as  insubordinate  and  contentious, 
his  detractors  magnified  small  disputes  into 
major  incidents.  Borglum  loved  publicity, 
newspaper  writers  liked  him  as  an  inter¬ 
view  subject,  and  over  a  period  of  time  his 
image  in  print  was  that  of  a  gifted  artist 
who  was  continually  being  hamstrung  by 
Association  members  who  were  more 
concerned  with  monetary  details  than  with 
the  grand  memorial  Borglum  was  creating 
for  the  nation. 
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Borglum  and  the  Stone 
Mountain  Coins 

Comments  from  certain  of  Borglum ’s 
surviving  letters  discuss  various  aspects  of 
the  coin  design  and  distribution. 1  On  March 
12,  1924  Borglum  wrote  to  Honorable 
Clifford  M.  Walker,  governor  of  Georgia,  to 
keep  him  abreast  of  the  progress.  His  letter 
told  of  the  coin’s  design,  noting  that  a 
portrait  of  Harding  would  appear  on  the 
reverse:  “Perhaps  you’ve  already  noticed 
by  the  daily  press  that  the  Senate  passed 
our  coinage  bill  by  unanimous  approval.  It 
was  also  approved  Friday  by  the  House 
committee,  and  we  are  expecting  favor¬ 
able  action  in  the  House  before  this  letter 
reaches  you.  The  bill  calls  for  an  issue  of 
5,000,000  fifty-cent  pieces,  which  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  sell  for  $  1 .00  each.  On  the  obverse 
side  of  the  coin  will  be  a  section  of  the 
Central  Group,  showing  figures  of  gener¬ 
als  Robert  E.  Lee,  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
President  Jefferson  Davis;  on  the  reverse 
side  will  be  a  likeness  of  President  Harding.  ” 
Borglum  went  on  write  that  this  was  just 
one  of  several  methods  of  raising  funds  for 
the  carving  of  the  Memorial  sculptures  and 
outlined  the  other  ways  money  could  be 
obtained. 

On  July  14,  1924  the  Mint  sent  pictures 
of  Borglum’s  designs  to  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  only  to  have  sculptor  member 
James  Earle  Fraser  condemn  them.  The 
design  for  the  obverse  was  found  to  be 
“poor  and  weak,”  according  to  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  Mint  from  Chairman  Charles 
Moore,  and  fault  was  found  with  several 
details.  Further:  “The  reverse  is  crowded, 
and  the  reference  to  President  Harding  is 
most  unfortunately  made  subordinate.” 

Borglum  subsequently  made  several 
changes  to  the  obverse,  but  these,  too, 
were  rejected.  Fault  was  found  with  the 


horses’  legs,  the  feathers  on  the  feet  of  the 
eagle,  and  other  features,  salient  as  well  as 
subtle  ones.  After  several  other  changes 
(totaling  nine  in  all),  during  the  course  of 
which  the  reference  to  Harding  was 
eliminated,  Fraser  grudgingly  approved  the 
plaster  coin  models  on  October  10th, 
noting  that  they  were  barely  passable.  From 
the  artist’s  models  the  dies  were  created  by 
the  Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York.  In 
its  final  form  the  obverse  was  dominated 
by  equestrian  figures  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and 
Thomas  J.  (“Stonewall”)  Jackson.  The  re¬ 
verse  illustrated  an  eagle  perched  on  a 
mountain,  with  an  inscription:  MEMORIAL 
/  TO  THE  VALOR  /  OF  THE  SOLDIER  /  OF 
THE  SOUTH. 

An  internal  memorandum  from  Gutzon 
Borglum  and  Dave  Webb  (executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association),  datelined  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  January  9,  1925,  dis¬ 
cussed  aspects  of  financing  the  “Federal 
Confederate”  or  “Memorial  half  dollar,”  as 
Borglum  called  it.  The  six-part  plan  devised 
by  Borglum  and  Webb  for  the  distribution 
of  the  commemorative  coins  is  quoted 
herewith: 

“(1)  The  coin  should  be  distributed  by 
the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  Association 
or  direct  agents  working  within  close 
physical  contact. 

“(2)  The  coin  should  be  sold  to  the 
public  first  as  a  symbol  of  national  fraternity 
and  union  and  as  a  tribute  to  Southern 
soldiers  and  other  purposes  of  the  coin. 

“(3)  The  coin  is  to  be  accepted  as  a 
token  of  the  common  brotherhood  that 
joins  us  all  in  one  union. 

“(4)  That  no  effort  shall  be  spared  by 

*  Borglum  s  correspondence  copies  and  news  clippings  from  a  file  kept  by 
Lillian  Taylor,  who  was  a  secretary'  at  the  Stone  Mountain  Confederate 
Monumental  Association  circa  1924-1925,  were  lent  to  the  author  by  Robert 
Harwell.  After  the  mid- 1920s  Lillian  and  her  husband  Dave  moved  to  Miami, 
where  Lillian  became  employed  by  Handy-Andy  Stores.  Lillian  Taylor  and 
Gutzon  Borglum  kept  in  touch  for  many  years  thereafter. 
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the  committee  to  promote  that  sentiment. 

“(5)  That  ways  and  means  shall  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  which  the  complete  success  of 
the  above  purposes  could  be  carried  out. 

“(6)  That  at  least  500,000  coins  should 
be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  Memorial  Association,  and 
that  all  profit  from  the  coin  would  go  to  the 
building  of  the  memorial.” 

Production  and  Distribution 
of  the  Coins 

The  first  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  were  struck  in 
Philadelphia  on  January  21,  1925,  to  mark 
the  1 0 1  st  anniversary  of  General  Stonewall 
Jackson’s  birth.  One  thousand  pieces  were 
produced  on  a  medal  press  and  placed  into 
sequentially  numbered  paper  envelopes. 
In  attendance  at  the  ceremony  were  Gutzon 
Borglum  and  officials  of  the  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  Confederate  Monumental  Association . 
The  first  coin  struck  was  later  mounted  on 
a  display  plate  made  from  native  Georgia 
gold  and  presented  to  President  Calvin 
Coolidge,  who  had  displayed  interest  in 
the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  project  since 
first  learning  about  it  in  1 923. 1  The  second 
coin  was  given  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Andrew  W.  Mellon.  Other  coins  went  to 
politicians,  distinguished  Southern  veter 
ans,  and  other  luminaries,  leaving  947  coins 
earmarked  for  those  who  rendered  service 
to  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial,  presum¬ 
ably  major  donors. 

From  that  point  through  March 
2,314,709  half  dollars  were  minted,  an 
immense  quantity,  but  still  less  than  half  of 
the  five  million  authorized.  The  public  was 
informed  that  nationwide  distribution 
would  begin  on  July  3,  1925,  a  postpone¬ 
ment  from  the  original  time  of  May  1st. 


In  the  meantime  things  were  not  well 
with  the  Stone  Mountain  Confederate 
Monumental  Association.  In  anticipation 
of  millions  of  dollars  pouring  in  from  pub¬ 
lic  donations  and  the  sale  of  commemora¬ 
tive  coins,  Hollins  N.  Randolph,  president 
of  the  Association,  was  spending  lavishly 
at  Association  expense.  As  money  came  in, 
relatively  little  of  it  went  toward  carving 
the  Memorial.  Borglum,  whose  invoices  to 
the  Association  had  only  been  partially 
paid,  was  incensed  with  this  extravagance 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  anyone  who 
would  listen.  When  the  Association  pro¬ 
posed  hiring  an  associate  sculptor  and 
stated  its  intention  (later  rescinded)  to 
restrict  the  Memorial  just  to  the  carving  of 
the  central  figures— rather  than  the  pan¬ 
orama,  Memorial  Hall,  and  Amphitheater 
Borglum  proposed— that  was  the  straw  that 
broke  the  camel’s  back.  Borglum  traveled 
to  Washington,  D  C.  to  hold  a  press  con¬ 
ference  (on  February  21st)  and  to  inform 
members  of  Congress  that  the  Association 
had  squandered  its  funds  and  had  violated 
its  agreements  with  him.  Moreover,  by 
letter  he  requested  President  Coolidge  to 
postpone  the  distribution  of  the  commem¬ 
orative  half  dollars  until  the  situation  was 
resolved. 

The  Stone  Mountain  Confederate 
Monumental  Association  voted  to  fire 
Borglum  and  to  hire  another  sculptor  (for 
$  15,000  peryear)  to  finish  Borgl urn’s  work. 
On  February  25,  1925,  Borglum  was  dis¬ 
charged.  A  litany  of  accusations  against  the 
sculptor  was  recited,  and  the  incident  soon 
developed  into  a  brouhaha  spread  across 
national  newspaper  headlines.  Borglum  had 
tarried  in  his  work,  had  neglected  its  man- 

1  In  a  letter  dated  January  5,  1925,  to  Samuel  H.  Venable,  Borglum  stated 
President  Calvin  Coolidge  was  quite  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the  Stone- 
Mountain  Memorial  and  was  "very  anxious  that  the  happiest  relations  shall  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  best  interest  and  results  for  the  South  first  and  the 
whole  country  next  shall  complete  what  we  have  begun.  " 
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agement,  had  been  diverted  by  a  new 
project  in  South  Dakota  (the  Mount 
Rushmore  sculpture  group  was  in  its  plan¬ 
ning  stages),  had  a  “lust  for  money,”  and 
had  performed  poorly  according  to  his 
employers. 

Desiring  that  no  second-rate  substitute 
sculptor  finish  his  grand  work,  which  if 
done  poorly  would  still  be  known  as  Borg¬ 
lum’s  design,  the  artist  smashed  the  mod¬ 
els  for  the  sculptures  and  destroyed  all 
copies  of  the  plans  he  could  find.  Borglum 
then  fled  to  North  Carolina,  leaving  behind 
several  indictments,  warrants  for  his  arrest, 
and  lawsuits.  Ironically,  of  the  various  fig¬ 
ures  contemplated  for  carving  on  Stone 
Mountain,  only  Lee  andjackson  had  neared 
completion  by  Borglum— the  same  two  men 
who  appeared  on  the  obverse  of  the  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar.  Charges  and 
countercharges  dominated  newspaper 
columns  for  the  next  several  days. 

A  fair  evaluation  of  the  situation  may  be 
that  Borglum,  who  was  hired  to  do  the 
sculpting,  overstepped  his  bounds  by  be¬ 
coming  involved  in  publicity,  financing, 
politics,  and  management  while,  at  the 
same  time,  continually  understating  the 
costs  involved  in  completing  the  project 
and  chastising  anyone  who  dared  question 
anything  he  did.  Meanwhile  the  Associa¬ 
tion  had  little  tolerance  for  Borglum’s  ar¬ 
tistic  temperament  and  knew  little  about 
the  problems  associated  with  carving  in 
stone,  whereas  its  president  saw  the  in¬ 
coming  funds  as  an  opportunity  for  lavish 
spending  in  the  pursuit  of  his  personal 
pleasures. 

Augustus  H.  Lukeman 
Replaces  Borglum 

To  take  Borglum’s  place,  a  few  weeks 
later  the  Association  hired  Augustus  H. 


Lukeman,  a  sculptor  of  renown.1  As  first 
order  of  business  Lukeman  blasted  away 
Borglum’s  head  of  General  Lee  and  other 
work  and  began  to  replace  it  with  his  own 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial  concept.  New 
brochures  were  issued  in  connection  with 
the  project,  and  although  dimensions  of 
the  project  and  cost  estimates  differed 
from  those  given  in  print  earlier,  the  grand 
concept  of  carving  the  figures ,  the  Memorial 
Hall,  and  the  Amphitheater  remained  es¬ 
sentially  intact.  Unlike  Borglum,  Lukeman 
was  willing  to  answer  to  many  masters, 
and  he  adopted  numerous  suggestions 
made  by  Association  officers.  The  resultant 
work  on  Stone  Mountain  was  less  than 
satisfactory,  and,  in  any  event,  it  ended  in 
1928  when  there  were  no  more  funds.  As 
the  work  had  not  been  completed  within 
the  12  years  specified  in  the  original  do¬ 
nation  documents,  Stone  Mountain  re¬ 
verted  to  its  earlier  owners,  the  Venable 
family. 

Marketing  the  Coins 

In  the  meantime  to  sell  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  five  million  coins  authorized  to 
be  struck,  a  heroic  marketing  task  faced 
the  Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Monu¬ 
mental  Association.  Harvey  Hill,  a  profes¬ 
sional  promoter,  was  hired  to  help,  and 
during  the  next  year  many  gimmicks  were 
devised.  Word  of  various  sales  methods 
and  promotions  reached  Borglum  in  exile, 
who  in  a  letter  written  on  June  15, 1925,  to 
Preston  Arkwright,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the 
Coin  Committee,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  stated 
that  an  offer  of  $2,500,000  in  the  form  of  a 
loan  had  been  made  earlier  by  a  Southern 
man  who  desired  to  underwrite  the  entire 
coin  issue.  Apparently,  Borglum  hoped 
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that  Arkwright  would  check  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  status  of  this. 

Borglum  went  on  to  tell  Arkwright  that 
the  distribution  of  the  coin  had  been 
planned  incorrectly,  noting  in  part: 

“In  my  circle  around  the  country  I’ve 
made  it  a  business  to  get  the  pulse  of  the 
public— the  public  man  and  the  banker— 
and  I  find  this  answer  very  common:  The 
premium  value  of  the  coin  is  gone,  Mr. 
Borglum.’  Who  is  going  to  answer  for  the 
waste  of  this  national  coin?...  You  have 
failed  America  and  she  has  become  silent. 
You  can’t  interest  her  by  more  camouflage. 
Your  coin  group  has  made  a  mistake  in  not 
understanding  the  psychology,  that  it  was 
the  strong  forceful  presentation  of  fact 
which  sold  the  idea  to  the  world.  Of  course 
if  they  had  ever  understood  they  would  not 
have  done  what  they  did.  The  Memorial  is 
the  patriotic  expression.  The  coin  is  not. 
The  68th  Congress  did  not  strike  a  coin  to 
the  patriots  of  the  South;  it  struck  a  coin  to 
the  valor,  integrity,  and  character  of  its 
people  and  its  patriots.  I  did  not  humbug 
[Senator  Henry  Cabot]  Lodge  when  I  got 
him  to  start  the  coin,  nor  did  I  deceive 
[Senator  Reed]  Smoot  or  [Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Andrew]  Mellon,  nor  the  President 
[Coolidge] .  The  fine  simple  truth  outsells 
everything. 

“It  is  terribly  significant  that  six  months 
ago  the  outside  world  urged  us  to  ask  five 
dollars  for  the  coin, 1  and  today  you  have  to 
herd  your  own  committee  together  and 
artificially  pad  by  underwriting  the  local 
sale  to  deceive  the  public  into  giving  a 
dollar.  Yet  what  was  possible  six  months 
ago  is  still  possible,  but  every  hour  makes 
the  labor  more  and  more  difficult.  I  want 
the  coin’s  sale  to  be  100%  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  struck.2  When  you  get  that 
fact  before  Southern  people  you  will  put 


back  the  coin’s  monetary  value,  and  with 
guarantees  the  premium  would  return.  At 
this  hour  you  have  lost  all  profit  in  the 
entire  North  and  West,  and  the  committee 
is  powerless  to  recover  either.  Confidence 
is  utterly  gone  and  nothing  but  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  original  plans,  together  with  my 
endorsement  of  the  plan,  will  restore  it. 
Can’t  you  see  that? 

“You  have  fixed  the  first  days  of  July  for 
the  distribution  of  the  coins.  I  have  been 
told  the  amount  of  cash  in  hand  and  the 
amount  of  orders  and  bank  allotments.  It 
seems  to  me  the  most  heroic  actions  should 
be  taken  immediately  to  change  completely 
the  general  situation  and  stop  the  inevitable 
breakdown  that  must  follow  the  returns. 
You  men  of  courage  and  common  sense 
have  got  to  get  together  and  find  some  way 
to  prevent  failure  and  prevent  it  now,  or 
accept  the  complete  responsibility  for  the 
collapse  of  Atlanta’s  bluff,  for  your  com¬ 
mittee— as  the  whole  world  knows— has 
played  one  colossal  bluff.  Yet  only  pettiness 
on  my  part  could  make  me  wish  to  see  all 
you  fail  as  you  ultimately  will  in  two  weeks, 
no  matter  how  you  pad  the  returns.  I  don  t 
want  the  feelings  to  exist  in  Atlanta  which 
failure  is  bound  to  leave.  On  the  other  hand 
I  cannot  and  will  not  communicate  with 
the  committee;  they  closed  that  door  by 
injunction  and  nobody  is  discourteous 
enough  to  ask  this  of  me.  I  was  about  to  say 
my  loyal  friends  would  oppose  this  letter, 
but  1  am  acting  my  own  motion.  I  may  add 
no  relations  with  the  committee  are  nec¬ 
essary  at  this  time. 

1  Sen.  Peter  Norbcck  was  visited  in  Washington  by  Borglum  in  January  1925. 
at  which  time  the  sculptor  suggested  that  if  the  price  were  raised  to  $5,  then 
$22.5  million  profit  would  be  realized  if  five  million  coins  were  sold,  thus 
permitting  the  Stone  Mountain  site  for  the  project  to  be  expanded  from  22 
acres  to  a  huge  park  of  10,000  acres  (Reference:  The  Carving  of  Mount 
Rushmore,  by  Rex  Alan  Smith,  p  81). 

2  The  funds  were  originally  intended  to  go  toward  the  carving  of  the 
Memorial,  but  by  this  time  most  of  the  money  had  been  spent  on  administrative 
expenses,  as  noted. 
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“I  wish,  therefore,  you  will  go  over  this 
communication  carefully  and  consider  its 
contents  with  men  like  Mr.  Atkinson  and 
Andrews,  Mell  Wilkinson  and  Forrest  Adair. 
I  mention  these  men  because  they  have,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  taken  no  part  in  the 
controversy.  After  conferring  with  them 
put  the  proposition  before  your  committee . 
The  committee  should  name  three  who 
could  come  here  for  a  day  and  discuss  ways 
and  means  for  saving  the  assets  of  the 
Memorial  and  the  coin  from  failure;  for 
restoration  of  Southern  confidence— of 
Western  and  national  confidence.  Time  is 
essential,  and  I  shall  be  off  on  another  tour 
in  ten  days.... 

“This  letter,  as  important  as  it  is,  is  the 
result  of  impulse  I  expressed  as  I  received 
my  correspondence,  when  a  friend  from 
Atlanta  said,  ‘Well,  the  coin  also  is  a  fail¬ 
ure.’  I  answered,  ‘It  must  not  be  a  failure. 
We  have  got  to  save  the  situation  against 
itself.'  Well,  it’s  up  to  you,  Mr.  Arkwright. 
There  is  only  one  other  man  in  Atlanta  I 
would  send  this  message  to,  and  he  is  away 
at  this  moment.  I’ll  do  all  that  is  honorable 
and  fair  to  help  you  in  the  South.” 

Sales  Ideas  and  Coin  Auctions 

One  sales  idea  was  to  have  leading  cor¬ 
porations  and  individuals  in  the  South 
purchase  large  quantities  for  use  in  adver¬ 
tising  or  other  purposes.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  Southern  Fireman’s  Fund 
Insurance  Company,  and  the  Coca-Cola 
Company1  were  among  the  buyers.  Ber¬ 
nard  Baruch  (a  well-known  investor  and 
later  advisor  to  American  presidents)  was 
named  honorary  chairman  of  a  committee 
in  New  York  City  assigned  to  sell  250,000 
Stone  Mountain  half  dollars  and  showed 
his  spirit  by  personally  signing  up  for  1 ,000 
coins.2  Additional  quantities  were  made 


available  to  banks  across  the  nation  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  system. 

A  brochure  issued  in  1925,  shortly  after 
Lukeman  assumed  the  carving  project, 
noted:  “The  money  to  finance  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  being  raised  by  the  sale  of  Con¬ 
federate  Memorial  half  dollars,  by  Founders 
Roll  contributions  of  $1,000  each,  by 
Children’s  Founders  Roll  contributions  of 
$1,  and  by  other  ways  and  means.  The 
Association  takes  the  Confederate  Memo¬ 
rial  half  dollars  out  of  the  mint  at  face  value , 
50  cents  each,  and  sells  them  for  $1  each, 
thus  netting  the  Association  a  small  gross 
profit  of  50  cents  on  each  coin  sold.  The 
act  of  Congress  authorized  the  mintage  of 
five  million  coins,  of  which  2,500,000  have 
already  been  allotted  to  the  South.  The 
governors  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  have  each  as¬ 
sumed  a  quota  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
white  [s/c]  population  and  bank  deposits, 
and  each  governor  has  pledged  his  state  to 
take  his  quota.  ..” 

A  novel  sales  promotion  involved  the 
distribution  of  coins  through  various  towns 
and  cities  in  the  South  that  subscribed  for 
a  certain  number  of  coins  and  then  sold 
them  at  auction  to  citizens  who  desired  to 
obtain  them  as  souvenirs.  Some  of  these 
coins  were  appropriately  counterstamped 
with  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the 
state  in  which  they  were  sold  and  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  serial  number.  Others  were  sold 
with  certificates  attesting  to  their  status. 

1  The  Coca-Cola  Company  gave  coins  as  gifts  in  holders  imprinted,  "In  the 
purchase  of  this  coin  the  Coca-Cola  Company  hopes  to  aid  a  worthy  movement, 
in  the  gift  of  it  to  you  we  hope  to  draw  tighter  those  bonds  of  friendship  that 

2  A  number  of  Baruch's  coins  were  sold  circa  1956-1958  for  $3  25  each  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  through  the  Citizens 
&  Southern  National  Bank  of  Atlanta,  and  others  have  been  marketed  since  that 
time .  The  monograph ,  The  Selling  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Half  Dollar,  by  William 
D.  Hyder  and  R.W.  Colbert,  gives  more  information  on  this  and  numerous 
other  aspects  of  the  distribution. 
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Certain  of  these  half  dollars  were  auctioned 
for  prices  amounting  to  hundreds  of  dollars 
or  more  per  coin  with  one  notable  sale  in 
Bradenton,  Florida  posting  an  impressive 
$1,300.  Public  reaction  was  varied— with 
some  observers  considering  such  prices  to 
be  reflective  of  Southern  patriotism  and 
others  feeling  that  the  auctions  were  ex¬ 
ploitative. 

The  following  letter  from  J.  Wilson 
Gibbes,  Jr.,  typed  on  a  Harvest  Campaign, 
Confederate  Memorial  Coinage  letterhead 
marked  “South  Carolina’s  Quota  100,000 
Coins,’’  dated  December  10,  1925,  gave 
instructions  concerning  a  coin  auction  to 
be  held.  The  communication  was  to  Mrs. 
R.E.  Shannon,  of  Blackstock,  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

“Your  letter  of  the  9th  to  my  father,  Mr. 
J.  Wilson  Gibbes,  was  received  this  morn¬ 
ing  in  his  absence  and  I  hasten  to  thank  you 
for  your  efforts  and  to  say  that  we  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  you  offer  the  Special  Coin 
to  the  highest  bidder  at  the  hot  supper. 
The  average  price  paid  for  these  coins  has 
been  $23.00,  the  highest  price  paid  being 
$  1 10.00  and  the  lowest  $  10.00.  The  Chester 
coin  brought  $25.00. 

“I  would  suggest  that  you  make  a  little 
speech  before  offering  the  coin,  explaining 
to  those  present  about  the  wonderful  me¬ 
morial  at  Stone  Mountain.  The  enclosed 
folder  will  give  you  a  small  idea  of  what  it 
is  to  be.  Your  audience  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  a  Special  Coin  brought  $  1 ,300 
at  Bradenton,  Florida,  and  other  towns 
down  there  say  that  they  will  beat  this 
price.  These  coins  will  be  treasured  in  later 
years,  as  they  cannot  be  duplicated.  The 
one  sent  you  is  [the  special]  Blackstock 
Coin’  and  another  like  it  does  not  exist.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Association  will  issue  a 
certificate  to  the  purchaser  and  a  record  of 


the  purchaser  will  be  kept  in  the  great 
Memorial  Hall  which  is  to  be  carved  out  of 
the  base  of  the  Mountain. 

“When  your  coin  is  sold,  kindly  give  us 
the  full  name  of  the  purchaser  and  have 
check  for  the  proceeds  made  payable  to  J. 
Wilson  Gibbes,  Executive  Secretary.... 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“  [signed]  J.  Wilson  Gibbes,  Jr.,  in  charge 
of  auction  coins” 

Reaction  to  the  Coins 

Many  American  citizens,  particularly 
those  living  in  the  North,  felt  that  the 
carved  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  was  in¬ 
appropriate,  for  there  was  no  reason  to 
honor  the  lost  cause  of  the  Confederacy, 
especially  in  view  of  the  effort  to  heal  the 
breach  in  the  decades  since  hostilities  had 
ceased.  Still  others  did  not  like  the  design 
of  the  coin— not  only  for  its  political-histori¬ 
cal  obverse  motif  but  because  the  fields 
were  irregular  rather  than  flat. 

The  intention  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Warren  G.  Harding  was  negated,  for  no 
mention  of  the  president  appeared  on  the 
coins,  but  few  people  cared  about  the 
omission.  Still  others,  recalling  that  certain 
other  commemorative  half  dollar  issues 
had  been  melted  to  the  extent  of  thousands 
of  unsold  coins,  felt  that  too  many  Stone 
Mountain  half  dollars  had  been  authorized 
and  too  many  had  been  struck.  With  such 
vast  quantities  in  the  offing,  the  Stone 
Mountain  pieces  had  absolutely  no  appeal 
to  knowledgeable  speculators. 

As  it  turned  out  and  as  might  have  been 
expected,  sales  projections  were  overly 
optimistic .  The  large  quantity  of  2,31 0,000 
pieces  plus  an  additional  4,709  for  assay 
had  been  struck.  A  letter  from  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon  to  Hon. 
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Randolph  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures,  January  31,  1930,  stated  that 
none  had  been  returned  to  the  Mint  for 
melting,  but,  “It  is  understood  that  large 
numbers  of  Stone  Mountain  coins  are  on 
hand,  unsold,  at  the  banks.”1  Eventually, 
one  million  coins  were  returned  to  the 
Mint  to  be  melted  in  two  batches  of 500,000 
each.  At  the  1933  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  the  State  of  Georgia 
still  had  coins  for  sale  for  $1  apiece. 

Borglum  Comments 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  an  un¬ 
dated  letter  to  a  Mr.  Johnson  from  Gutzon 
Borglum.  Borglum  noted  that  since  leaving 
Stone  Mountain  he  had  been  traveling 
around  the  country.  Further:  “I  have  seen 
that  the  Stone  Mountain  Executive 
Committee’s  act  of  February  25,  1925  is 
settling  like  a  new  wrong  upon  the  soul  of 
the  South  and  will  leave  an  indelible  wound. 
In  the  history  of  the  world  of  art  there  is  no 
crime  against  creative  effort  comparable 
to  the  committee’s  vandalism.  After  leaving 
Atlanta  I  remained  in  the  South  near  the 
Memorial  to  prevent  and  if  necessary  help 
correct  misunderstanding  and  protect 
permanent  work  that  might  be  endangered 
and  make  here  the  complete  designs  and 
models  of  the  Confederate  Memorial.” 

Borglum  went  on  to  say  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  violated  the  intent  of  law  and 
usurped  and  exceeded  its  authority.  In 
addition,  without  warning,  the  committee 
violated  all  covenants,  customs,  and  jus¬ 
tice— and  had  seized  his  personal  effects, 
private  papers,  and  work  tools.  All  of  the 
sculptor’s  personal  correspondence  was 
rifled  by  the  committee  or  its  agents.  The 
committee  prevented  Borglum  from  entry 
to  his  property  and  his  studio,  access  to  his 


machinery,  and  to  the  work  to  which  he 
had  given  much  of  his  life.  Its  agents 
hounded  him  with  the  mob  they  had  or¬ 
ganized,  “hunting  rne  and  my  superinten¬ 
dents  through  several  states  with  warrants 
and  manacles,  calling  me  a  fugitive  from 
justice.’  I  was  going  where  I  could  get 
justice— I  have  never  fled  from  it.” 

Borglum  charged  that  the  committee 
had  defaulted  in  payments,  had  broken  the 
contract,  and  then  had  taken  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  step  of  appropriating  $25,000  to 
establish  a  press  bureau  for  its  own  pub¬ 
licity,  to  invent  slander  and  libel  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  wrecking  his  character. 
“About  these  venomous  and  unjust  charges 
I  have  just  felt  as  did  Scipio,  when  brought 
before  the  Roman  Senate.  He  said  in  part, 
To  those  who  have  not  measured  the 
value  of  a  life  of  disinterested  public  service 
without  remuneration,  I  have  no  interest— 
to  those  who  have,  I  need  not  explain.  ’  The 
committee’s  purpose  in  making  these  false 
and  slanderous  statements  explains  why 
the  offers  of  nine  different  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  about  the  country,  who  tendered 
their  good  offices  to  analyze  the  differences 
(and  which  were  all  promptly  accepted  by 
us)  were  refused.  A  disinterested  jury  must 
be  allowed  to  examine  the  records  in 
connection  with  the  charges.  I  should  say 
here  that  there  is  no  foundation  of  fact  for 
a  single  one  of  the  charges  they  have  made 
in  their  tons  of  printed  slander....” 

In  1925  Robert  M.  Falkenau,  industrial 
and  financial  counselor,  30  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York,  published  a  31-page  booklet 
titled  Audit  of  Accounts  of  Gutzon  Borg¬ 
lum,  Sculptor,  U.S.A.,  with  Stone  Mountain 
Confederate  Monumental  Association, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  November  22,  1924.  A 

1  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  Reference  Collection,  ex  L.W.  Hoffecker 
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foreword  by  Borglum  stated  that  he  had 
ordered  the  following  audit  at  great  per¬ 
sonal  expense.  The  figures  showed  that 
Borglum  had  contracted  to  do  the  Central 
Group  for  $250,000,  divided  into  $80,000 
for  designs  and  models,  $30,000  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  equipment  and  supplies,  $  1 10,000 
for  roughing  out,  and  $30,000  for  finish 
carving.  By  November  21,  1924,  designs 
and  models  were  90%  complete,  making 
$72,000  due  under  this  part  of  the  contract. 
Other  calculations  showed  that  the  total 
amount  due  Borglum  as  of  November  1 , 
1924  amounted  to  $124,500,  but  very  little 
had  actually  been  paid  to  him.  In  fact,  up  to 
February  25,  1925,  when  the  work  was 
stopped,  the  amount  actually  paid  the 
sculptor  was  stated  as  being  only 
$34,674.00. 

Borglum  Vindicated 

Augustus  H.  Lukeman  s  work  on  the 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial  progressed  well 
for  a  short  period,  after  which  several 
major  problems  arose.  First  and  foremost, 
an  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  Confederate  Monumental  Association 
revealed  that  its  president,  Hollins  N 
Randolph,  had  indeed  converted  large  sums 
of  public  donations  and  coin  sales  proceeds 
to  his  personal  use.  The  Atlanta  chapter  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
published  a  brochure,  circa  1927,  titled 
Atlanta  Chapter  U.D.C.  States  its  Position 
on  Stone  Mountain,  which  according  to 
the  introduction  was  “intended  to  reveal 
some  of  the  false  premises  on  which  the 
great  Stone  Mountain  project  in  its  original 
form  was  destroyed,  causing  the  waste  of 
from  a  quarter  to  half  million  dollars.  There 
is  no  space  in  the  pamphlet  to  refute  all  of 
the  pernicious  untruths  with  which  the 
country  was  flooded  on  the  dismissal  of 


the  former  sculptor.  We  have,  however, 
investigated  all  of  the  charges  made  at  that 
time.” 

The  introduction  went  on  to  note  that 
sworn  affidavits,  copies  of  correspondence, 
etc.,  were  submitted  as  proof  which  “will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  public  that  the 
Stone  Mountain  debacle  was  the  result  of 
vandalism  pure  and  simple.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  defend  Gutzon  Borglum— time 
and  the  course  of  events  have  vindicated 
him.” 

Itemized  commentaries  were  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  charges  against  Borglum,  with 
a  refutation  of  each.  The  brochure  noted 
that,  while  Borglum  had  been  accused  by 
his  detractors  for  turning  the  work  over  to 
his  subordinates  after  carving  the  head  of 
General  Lee,  it  was  stated  that  “immedi¬ 
ately  upon  delivery  of  his  models,  Lukeman 
turned  over  the  work  to  his  subordinates. . . . 
From  April  1925,  the  date  of  his  employ¬ 
ment,  to  December  1926  (18  months), 
Lukeman  remained  away  from  Stone 
Mountain  almost  continuously.” 

The  UDC  went  on  to  charge  that  Hollins 
N.  Randolph  was  using  Stone  Mountain  as 
a  vehicle  of  personal  exploitation,  a  direct 
violation  of  the  original  intention  that  the 
money  received  from  the  Stone  Mountain 
coins  “should  be  used  exclusively  in  carv¬ 
ing  the  mountain.”  Randolph  had  defied 
the  will  of  those  who  had  given  donations 
to  the  project  and  who  had  planned  the 
orderly  sale  of  the  coins.  “Mr.  Randolph 
has  sold  the  coins  wherever  he  pleased, 
when  he  pleased,  to  whomever  he  pleased, 
at  what  price  he  pleased. . . .  The  monument 
he  is  building  is  smaller  and  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  one  endorsed  and  sub¬ 
scribed  to  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  funds  he  has  squandered  and 
misspent.” 
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Borglum’s  Work  vs.  Lukeman’s 

An  undated,  unattributed  newspaper 
clipping  of  the  era  stated  that  in  Borglum’s 
plans  Robert  E.  Lee  “was  the  supremely 
commanding  figure”  in  the  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  Memorial  group,  but  under  Lukeman’s 
concept  the  sculpted  figure  of  Lee  had 
been  subordinated  by  that  of  Jefferson 
Davis  and,  further,  “the  figure  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  in  the  new  version  is  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory.” 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  October  1,  1928,  reported  that 
Samuel  H.  Venable  stated  that  the  Stone 
Mountain  Memorial  had  “developed  into 
the  most  colossal  failure  in  history.  ”  Venable 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  Association 
and  compared  the  work  of  Borglum,  the 
discharged  sculptor,  with  the  present 
sculptor,  Lukeman,  and  noted:  “After  col¬ 
lecting  and  spending  the  stupendous  sum 
of  $1,195,845.18  the  Association  is  today 
in  debt  in  the  sum  of  more  than  $525,000. 
The  $  189,000  given  for  the  $  1 ,000  tablets 
and  the  $35,019  91  contributed  for  the 
Children’s  Founders  Roll  have  been  spent 
for  overhead  expenses  and  carving.  So 
completely  is  the  Association  without  funds 
it  was  unable  to  pay  the  Stone  Mountain 
Granite  Corporation  for  the  last  carving 
done  by  it....” 

Further:  “Mr.  Lukeman  in  40  months  has 
completed  his  model  and  cut  the  bust  of 
General  Lee  at  a  cost  of  $  1 ,42 1 ,665  to  the 
Association.  Mr.  Borglum’s  head  of  General 
Lee  everyone  recognized.  Mr.  Lukeman’s 
head  of  General  Lee  is  unrecognizable.  The 
nose  is  crooked,  the  left  arm  looks  withered 
and  paralyzed,  the  hilt  of  his  sword  is  gone, 
and  the  stirrup  of  the  saddle  is  broken  off. 
The  money  is  all  gone,  and  Lukeman’s 
carving  of  General  Lee  is  a  mutilated  imper¬ 
fection  that  cannot  be  rectified. 


“Mr.  Borglum  agreed  to  complete  the 
seven  figures  of  the  Central  Group  in  three 
years  for  $250,000.  Mr.  Lukeman  has  com¬ 
pleted  only  the  bust  of  General  Lee,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,421,665  to  the  Association,  in¬ 
clusive  of  unpaid  indebtedness.  These  are 
facts  and  can  be  proven  if  the  Association 
will  produce  the  audit  of  March  31,  1928. 
The  Association  has  spent  $506,720.51  for 
salaries ,  travelling  expenses ,  publicity .  . .  and 
$129,071.41  for  commissions,  entertain¬ 
ment,  attorney  fees,  gifts  and  campaigning, 
and  yet  this  money  was  contributed  by  the 
public  to  be  used  in  carving  on  the  moun¬ 
tain.  The  audit  of  March  31,1928  will  show 
that  Mr.  Randolph,  as  president  of  the 
Association,  spent  in  three  years  $  18,788.5 1 
as  travelling  expenses,  although,  as  coun¬ 
sel  of  a  railroad  company,  he  had  during 
this  time  a  pocket  full  of  free  passes.” 

Stone  Mountain  in  Later  Years 

As  noted,  work  on  the  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  continued  under  Lukeman  until 
lack  of  funds  forced  suspension  of  the 
project  in  1928,  after  which  time  for  all 
intents  the  incomplete  Memorial  project 
was  dead.  Lukeman  died  in  1935. 

Despite  all  of  the  problems  associated 
with  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  project, 
Gutzon  Borglum  indicated  his  willingness 
to  go  back.  The  following  is  an  excerpt 
from  an  undated  letter  of  the  late  1920s 
from  Borglum  to  his  former  secretary,  Lillian 
Taylor: 

“I  suppose  you  know  the  Georgia  Leg¬ 
islature  by  a  vote  in  the  Senate  of  22-6 
charged  Randolph  and  his  gang  with  gross 
misuse  of  funds  since  March  1925,  which 
was  immediately  following  our  departure .... 
Randolph  has  been  thoroughly  whipped 
and  admits  publicly  [his]  defeat  and  utter 
inability  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  South 
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will  never  have  any  great  memorials  now. 
The  Atlanta  crowd  has  made  that  ridiculous 
and  impossible.  America  can  never  be  called 
upon  again  to  help  them  in  national  aid. 
But  in  spite  of  all  that,  I  would  go  back 
tomorrow  if  the  whole  thing  was  aban¬ 
doned,  and  pick  up  the  old  tools  and  start 
all  over  again.  I  want  the  South  to  have  a 
great  monument  to  its  great  men  and 
women.” 

In  the  1930s  several  articles  appeared  in 
Atlanta  newspapers  calling  for  the  return 
of  Borglum.  A  typical  one,  titled  “Bring 
Back  Borglum,”  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  informed  readers  that 
the  famous  sculptor,  now  busy  with  carv¬ 
ing  four  presidential  portraits  on  Mount 
Rushmore  in  South  Dakota,  should  be  hired 
once  again.  The  Atlanta Journal  stated  that 
the  mayor-elect  of  Atlanta,  James  L.  Key, 
had  personally  asked  Borglum  to  return  to 
Stone  Mountain  to  survey  the  site  to  see 
what  could  be  done.  By  now  Borglum  was 
a  folk  hero  to  just  about  everyone  in  the 
Atlanta  area.  His  nemesis,  Hollins  N. 
Randolph,  had  been  thoroughly  discredited 
and  had  slipped  from  public  view. 

The  Stone  Mountain  people  subse¬ 
quently  made  peace  with  Borglum,  and  he 
agreed  to  return  to  Georgia  to  continue 
work  on  the  project.  However,  little  was 
done. 

Collier’s  magazine,  December  19, 1931. 
discussed  the  Stone  Mountain  Memorial 
and  its  history:  “There  were  rows,  of  course . 
Trouble  always  dogs  monumental  work 
Borglum  quit,  someone  else  was  hired. 
Later,  the  somebody  else  got  out  and  Borg¬ 
lum,  who  had  busied  himself  with  the 
other  colossus  on  Mount  Rushmore  in  the 
Black  Hills,  was  called  back,  dictated  his 
terms— now  the  work  goes  on.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  Stone  Mountain  will  be  the  largest 


sculpture  the  world  has  ever  known,  and 
Mount  Rushmore  will  be  the  second  larg¬ 
est  with  its  amazing  head  of  Washington 
gazing  across  the  continent.” 

Borglum  passed  away  in  1 94 1 ,  by  which 
time  he  had  completed  Mount  Rushmore 
but  before  serious  work  could  be  resumed 
at  Stone  Mountain.  In  the  same  year  it  was 
announced  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  a  government  agency  set  up 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  during 
the  Depression,  would  put  up  a  loan  of 
$  1 ,250,000  to  complete  the  sculptures  on 
Stone  Mountain  and  that  Julian  Harris  would 
supervise  the  project.  “In  addition  to  the 
figures  of  those  great  leaders  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  Captain  Harris  plans  to  include  a 
foot  soldier  beside  them  as  a  tribute  to  the 
thousands  who  fought  and  died  for  their 
cause  without  attaining  fame— the  ‘un¬ 
known  soldier’  of  the  Confederacy.  ” 1  Harris 
planned  to  use  a  low  relief  method  of 
carving  similar  to  that  used  in  Egypt,  rather 
than  the  deep  carving  once  envisioned  by 
Borglum.  Nothing  happened. 

In  1958  the  Georgia  Legislature  funded 
the  purchase  of  Stone  Mountain  and  3,200 
acres  of  adjacent  land,  the  ownership  of 
which  had  reverted  to  the  Venable  family 
in  1928.  In  1963  the  state  selected  Walker 
Kirkland  Hancock,  a  Gloucester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  sculptor,  to  develop  plans  for 
continuing  the  carving  project  as  a  scaled- 
down  version  of  Lukeman ’ s  concept  Work 
was  eventually  done  with  a  small  crew 
under  the  supervision  of  Roy  Faulkner,  a 
local  craftsman  who  displayed  great  skill. 
This  time  the  carving  was  done  by  a  thermo¬ 
jet  torch  which  operated  at  temperatures 
up  to  4000°  and  which  blasted  away  the 
granite  by  heating  it  so  quickly  that  the 
rock  expanded  and  flaked  off.  One  man 

1  From  an  unattributed  article  preserved  by  Lillian  Taylor. 
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with  such  a  device  could  do  more  in  a 
single  day  than  a  crew  of  48  could  do  in  a 
week  under  the  old  system  of  blasting. 1 

The  finished  carving,  consisting  of  Lee, 
Davis,  and  Jackson,  measures  90  feet  high 
by  190  feet  wide,  is  in  relief  extending  1 1 
and  one-half  feet  from  the  matrix,  and  is 
approximately  400  feet  above  the  base  of 
the  mountain.  Formal  dedication  took  place 
on  May  9,  1970.  Later  a  reflection  pool  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain  was  completed  as 
was  a  convention  center.  Nothing  was 
ever  done  toward  the  carving  of  the  Am¬ 
phitheater  or  the  Memorial  Hall.  Although 
the  carvings  are  just  a  small  version  of  the 
epic  sculptures  Gutzon  Borglum  had  envi¬ 
sioned  years  earlier,  the  Stone  Mountain 
Confederate  Memorial,  as  it  is  now  called, 
is  quite  impressive  to  visitors  and  is  the 
state’s  largest  tourist  attraction.  The  fig¬ 
ures  of  Lee  and  Jackson  and  their  horses  on 
the  present  memorial  bear  only  a  superfi¬ 
cial  resemblance  to  Borglum’s  design  as 
shown  on  the  1925  Stone  Mountain  Me¬ 
morial  half  dollar. 

The  apotheosis  of  Gutzon  Borglum  may 
have  occurred  at  Mount  Rushmore,  where 
his  memory  is  honored;  but  at  Stone 
Mountain  no  such  glory  exists,  for  on  view 
is  the  Lukeman-Hancock-Faulkner  work, 
with  no  trace  of  Borglum’s  artistry.  Still  a 
guidebook  sold  to  visitors,  Georgia  s  Stone 
Mountain,  describes  the  sculptor’s  early 
work  and  acknowledges  that  Borglum 
“made  a  vital  contribution,”  for  “it  is 
doubtful  if  any  artist  would  have  had  the 
imagination  to  visualize  such  a  stupendous 
monument  in  such  an  inaccessible  place, 
or  have  had  the  nerve  to  start  carving  it. 
And  he  accomplished  one  thing  that  lasts. 
He  designed  the  Confederate  [st'c]  half 
dollar.  ”  Completely  overlooking  the  scan¬ 
dal  perpetrated  by  Hollins  N.  Randolph 


and  the  vindication  of  Borglum  by  the 
Georgia  legislature  and  others  and  possibly 
unaware  of  the  “bring  back  Borglum” 
campaign  waged  by  local  citizens  in  the 
late  1920s,  the  brochure  lays  the  blame  on 
the  artist  by  stating:  “Personality  rifts  be¬ 
tween  Borglum  and  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  widened,  and  in  March  1925  the 
sculptor  destroyed  his  models  and  sketches, 
and  left  Georgia.  Other  artists  said  the  real 
reason  for  his  tantrums  was  distortion  in 
the  carving— he  never  could  have  finished 
it,  and  he  was  trying  to  hide  the  blame. 
Taking  a  short  cut  in  projecting  his  sketch 
onto  the  mountain  had  been  a  fatal  mistake. 
He  went  to  South  Dakota  and  gained  last¬ 
ing  fame  by  carving  the  Mount  Rushmore 
masterpiece.” 

Collecting  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Halves 

From  the  time  of  issue  onward,  1925 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial  commemorative 
half  dollars  have  been  plentiful  on  the 
collectors’  market.  B.  Max  Mehl  com¬ 
mented  on  the  issue  over  a  decade  later  in 
1 937 :  “ I  well  recall  the  extensive  campaign 
made  throughout  the  South,  and  I  believe 
that  there  are  quite  a  few  hoards  of  these 
coins  in  the  hands  of  patriotic  Southerners. 
At  any  rate  this  coin  has  one  distinction, 
which  will  probably  never  be  equalled  by 
any  other  issue  of  commemorative,  in  that 
it  is  today  and  will  ever  be  the  least  rare  of 
our  commemorative  half  dollars— with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  1893  Columbian.  ” 

As  recently  as  the  1970s  the  Stone 
Mountain  Memorial  and  the  1892-1893 
Columbian  Exposition  issues  were  the  least 
expensive  coins  in  the  early  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollar  series  (issues  made  prior  to 
the  1930s).  Today  examples  are  still  plen- 

1  Georgia  's  Stone  Mountain,  by  Willard  Neal,  p.  10. 
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tiful.  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  half  dollars 
are  readily  obtainable  in  all  grades  from 
about  EF-40  to  Mint  State  including  MS-64 
and  MS-65,  although  the  higher  grade  lev¬ 
els  are  somewhat  scarcer.  Most  surviving 
coins  fall  into  the  grade  range  of  AU-55  to 
MS-63-  A  number  of  hoards  and  groups 
were  set  aside  at  the  time  of  issue,  and 
occasionally  these  come  on  the  market. 

Despite  the  controversies  that  the  Stone 
Mountain  Memorial  half  dollar  engendered 


in  its  time,  today  most  collectors  consider 
the  design  to  be  attractive.  Certainly  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  popularity  of  Stone 
Mountain  half  dollars  among  numismatists. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Check  the  high 
points  of  the  figures  of  the  generals  on  the 
obverse  and  the  eagle’s  breast  on  the  reverse 
for  friction  and/or  evidence  of  contact 
marks.  The  typical  coin  has  very  lustrous 
and  frosty  surfaces,  although  the  reverse 
field  may  be  somewhat  satiny. 


1925  Stone  Mountain  Memorial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  The  work  being  done  to  carve  a  memorial  to  the  soldiers  of  the  South 
on  Stone  Mountain,  and  the  memory  of  Warren  G.  Harding 
Obverse  motif:  Generals  Lee  and  Jackson  on  horseback 
Reverse  motif:  Eagle  perched  on  cliff 
Authorization  date:  March  17,  1924 
Date  on  coins:  1925 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1925 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  5,000,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  2,314,709 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  4,709 

Quantity  melted:  1,000,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  1,314,709 

Issued  by:  Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Monumental  Association  through  many  outlets 
Standard  original  packaging:  Various  holders  were  used  by  the  Association,  all  of  which 
are  rare  today.  Included  are  the  following:  wooden  box,  similar  to  that  used  for  Lexington- 
Concord  halves,  but  with  a  1 5/16”  silver  and  blue  star  on  the  sliding  cover;  ( Christmas  card 
printed  on  heavy  stock,  with  coin  insert,  depicting  the  “Gigantic  Stone  Mountain 
Memorial  Frieze”  and  Augustus  Lukeman,  this  issued  in  an  envelope;  five-coin  insert-type 
cardboard  holder;  the  first  1 ,000  coins  produced  in  a  ceremonial  striking  were  placed  in 
sequentially  numbered  paper  envelopes  (see  text);  in  addition  there  were  many  unofficial 
boxes  and  holders  issued  by  various  banks,  businesses,  and  others. 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  (.  utzon  Borglum 

Interesting  facts:  The  memory  of  Harding,  mentioned  in  the  original  legislation,  was  not 
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mentioned  on  the  coin;  the  vast  quantity  of  5,000,000  authorized  was  the  largest  since  the 
Columbian  Exposition  coins  of  1892-1893- 


1930  MS-63  85  * 

1935  MS-63  $1 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $  1 
1940  MS-63  75  c 

1945  MS-63  $1-25 
1950  MS-63  $1-25 
1955  MS-63  $2.50 
I960  MS-63  $4 
1965  MS-63  $9 
1970  MS-63  $12 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1975  MS-63  $24 
1980  MS-63  $95 

1985  MS-63  $60 

1986  MS-60  $50,  MS-63  $125,  MS-64  $340, 
MS-65  $750 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $40  MS-63  $65,  MS- 
64  $210,  MS-65  $650 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $40,  MS-63  $58, 
MS-64  $90,  MS-65  $275 


The  Continuing  Story 
of  Commemoratives 

If  the  aspirations  of  proponents  of  cer¬ 
tain  bills  in  Congress  had  been  fulfilled, 
then  numismatists  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  such  unusual  com¬ 
memorative  coins  as  a  group  of  two  and 
one-half  cent  pieces  individually  honoring 
presidents  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  Warren  G.  Harding  (bill  of 
February  16,  1925),  and/or  a  seven  and 
one-half  cent  coin  in  Harding’s  memory 
(bill  of  May  27,  1925).  As  it  was,  by  the  end 
of  1925  a  complete  collection  of  United 
States  commemorative  coins  embraced 
over  a  dozen  half  dollars  plus  over  a  dozen 
coins  of  other  denominations. 


There  were  no  commercial  albums  or 
holders  on  the  market  to  display  such  coins, 
a  situation  which  definitely  limited  collec¬ 
tor  demand.  It  would  only  be  a  few  years 
hence  when  M  L.  Beistle  of  Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania,  a  manufacturer  of  cardboard 
boxes  and  paper  goods,  would  devise  al¬ 
bum  pages  with  celluloid  slides  and  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  hobby.  The  technology  was 
licensed  to  Wayte  Raymond,  who  in  the 
1930s  created  his  famous  Raymond  and 
National  holders.  The  wide  availability  of 
such  holders  spurred  commemorative  col¬ 
lecting  to  new  highs.  However,  that  was  a 
decade  away  from  1925,  and  at  the  time 
the  Stone  Mountain  half  dollars  were  issued 
the  commemorative  collecting  scene  was 
relatively  tranquil. 
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Heroism  Commemorated 

“Artistically  [the  Oregon  Trail  half  dol¬ 
lar]  is  my  favorite  coin,”  wrote  historian 
Arlie  Slabaugh,  “but  from  an  ethical  stand¬ 
point  it  is  not.”1  This  sentiment  sums  up 
the  situation  in  a  nutshell.  Oregon  Trail 
commemoratives  are  beautiful,  but  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  their  issuance 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Many  collectors 
in  the  present  era  know  about  the  Oregon 
half  dollars  and  their  market  prices  and  can 
look  at  the  coins  and  decide  whether  they 
are  artistically  interesting,  but  are  not  aware 
of  the  controversies  that  swirled  around 
the  coins  in  the  1920s  and  1930s. 

The  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association, 
Inc.,2  a  corporation  organized  under  the 


laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  secured  the 
approval  on  May  17,  1926,  of  a  Congres¬ 
sional  resolution  authorizing  “the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the 
heroism  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
traversed  the  Oregon  Trail  to  the  far  West 
with  great  hardship,  daring,  and  loss  of  life, 
which  not  only  resulted  in  adding  new 
states  to  the  Union  but  earned  a  well- 
deserved  and  imperishable  fame  for  the 
pioneers;  to  honor  the  twenty  thousand 
dead  that  lie  buried  in  unknown  graves 
along  two  thousand  miles  of  that  great 

1  United  States  Commemorative  Coinage,  p.  78. 

2  Officers  of  the  Association  (as  of  1 938):  Howard  R.  Driggs,  president;  Anne 
Morgan,  vice  president;  Arthur  W.  Procter,  secretary-treasurer;  William  H. 
Jackson,  research  secretary;  Perry  Driggs,  executive  secretary;  the  Board  of 
Directors  comprised  over  a  dozen  people  In  addition.  10  regional  directors 
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highway  of  history;  to  rescue  the  various 
important  points  along  the  old  trail  from 
oblivion;  and  to  commemorate  by  suitable 
monuments,  memorial  or  otherwise,  the 
tragic  events  associated  with  that  emigra¬ 
tion-erecting  them  either  along  the  trail 
itself  or  elsewhere,  in  localities  appropri¬ 
ate  for  the  purpose,  including  the  city  of 
Washington.”  Further,  the  hitherto  un¬ 
precedented  quantity  of  “not  more  than 
six  million”  coins  was  authorized,  a  num¬ 
ber  eclipsing  the  overly  generous  five  mil¬ 
lion  authorization  for  the  1925  Stone 
Mountain  issue. 

On  the  surface  the  motivation  seemed  to 
be  good  enough,  for  by  1926  the  Oregon 
Trail  was  well  known  in  history  and  leg¬ 
end,  and  doubtless  many  American  citizens 
had  family  ties  to  the  famous  migration 
along  that  route. 

The  Design 

Laura  Gardin  Fraser,  by  then  the  grand 
lady  of  commemorative  half  dollar  art,  de¬ 
signed  the  obverse,  and  her  sculptor  hus¬ 
band  James  Earle  Fraser  designed  the  re¬ 
verse.  Mrs.  Fraser  did  the  models  for  both 
sides.  The  die  hubs  were  the  work  of  the 
Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York,  which 
by  this  time  had  been  an  important  player 
on  the  commemorative  scene  for  years. 

The  obverse  depicted  a  relief  map  of  the 
United  States  behind  the  figure  of  an  Indian 
facing  to  the  viewer’s  right,  a  bow  (span¬ 
ning  the  continent)  in  his  right  hand  and 
his  left  hand  outstretched. 

The  reverse  depicted  a  Conestoga  wagon 
drawn  by  two  oxen,  heading  to  the  left 
toward  a  setting  sun  of  monumental  pro¬ 
portions,  with  resplendent  rays. 

It  is  a  curious  footnote  to  observe  that  in 
art  virtually  all  illustrations  showing  west¬ 
ward  migration  are  illustrated  by  move¬ 


ment  from  the  viewer’s  right  to  his  left, 
indicating  that  the  scene  was  observed  by 
a  person  standing  south  of  the  action  tak¬ 
ing  place,  rather  than  to  the  north.  Of 
course,  this  comes  from  the  orientation  of 
maps  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

Which  side  is  the  obverse  of  the  Oregon 
Trail  half  dollar  and  which  is  the  reverse 
has  been  a  matter  of  debate  among  nu¬ 
mismatists.  The  Frasers,  who  certainly 
should  have  known  as  they  designed  it, 
considered  the  Indian  side  the  obverse  and 
the  wagon  side  the  reverse,  but  Mint  reports 
named  the  wagon  side  as  the  obverse,  for 
it  bears  the  date,  and  the  Indian  side  the 
reverse,  for  it  bears  the  mintmark  (in  in¬ 
stances  of  branch  mint  issues). 

Exploitation 

Proponents  of  the  issue  were  quick  to 
realize  that  if  varieties  were  created  the 
market  could  be  expanded.  In  1926  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  struck  48,030  pieces, 
followed  soon  thereafter  by  San  Francisco 
Mint  production  of  100,055  coins,  the  first 
time  that  a  single  commemorative  issue 
had  been  struck  at  more  than  one  mint, 
setting  a  precedent  which  would  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  abused  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association 
offered  the  Philadelphia  coins  for  $  1  each, 
and  sales  got  off  to  a  good  start.  Aiding  the 
promotional  efforts  was  Ezra  Meeker,  a 
long-lived  gentleman  who  had  traveled  the 
Oregon  Trail  in  1851  and  who  lived  to 
write  several  books  and  numerous  articles 
about  it,  make  numerous  public  appear¬ 
ances,  and  achieve  renown  as  a  living 
pioneer  after  nearly  all  of  his  contemporar¬ 
ies  had  passed  on. 1 

1  Ezra  Meeker  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1830  and  died  in  Seattle.  Washington  on 
December3, 1928.  Although  the  Oregon  T  rail  half  dollars  were  not  specifically 
issued  to  celebrate  this,  1926  was  the  75th  anniversary  of  Meeker  s  first 
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Eventually  all  of  the  1926  Philadelphia 
Mint  coins  were  sold  (except  for  75  re¬ 
turned  for  remelting,  probably  consisting 
of  misstruck  or  damaged  specimens).  The 
Association  then  requested  an  additional 
100,000  pieces,  these  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint,  which  produced  the  coins  in 
October  and  November  of  the  same  year. 
While  thousands  of  pieces  from  the  addi¬ 
tional  coinage  were  disposed  of  quickly,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  market  had  been 
saturated,  and  large  numbers  remained 
unsold.1  Still,  the  Association  sought  to 
have  1927-dated  varieties  made,  but  the 
Treasury7  Department  declined  until  all  of 
the  1926-S  coins  were  delivered  and  paid 
for. 

In  1928  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  an  addi¬ 
tional  50,028  were  made,  but  as  some  of 
the  1926-S  coins  had  not  yet  been  called 
for,  the  Treasury  mandated  that  the  1928 
coins  not  be  released.  For  the  next  five 
years  collectors  wondered  what  would 
happen  to  them,  and  several  inquiries  in 
this  regard  were  printed  in  the  pages  of 
The  Numismatist. 

In  1933  the  problem  was  solved,  after  a 
fashion,  by  melting  17,000  unsold  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  1926-S  coinage,  enabling  the 
1928  coins  to  be  released  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Early  in  1933  sales  of  1928 
coins  (and  also  unsold  1926  and  1926-S 
coins)  were  handled  by  the  Oregon  Trail 
Memorial  Association,  which  found  an  in¬ 
different  reception  to  its  offerings.  Coming 
to  the  rescue  was  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin 
Company  of  New  York  City,  which  agreed 
to  market  the  issues  under  what  it  stated 
was  an  exclusive  contract.  Well-known 
numismatist  Wayte  Raymond,  representing 
the  Scott  interests,  suggested  that  the  1 928 
half  dollars  be  made  “rare”  by  melting  all 
but  6,000  of  them. 


Scott,  which  had  saved  the  day  some¬ 
what  by  selling  at  least  some  of  the  1928 
issues,  now  desired  to  capitalize  on  the 
gullibility  of  collectors  and  their  need  to 
complete  sets  by  having  more  varieties 
coined.  Scott  figured  that  if  additional  Or¬ 
egon  Trail  half  dollars  could  be  minted 
with  the  date  1933  they  could  be  sold 
effectively  at  the  Century  of  Progress  Ex¬ 
position  held  that  year  in  Chicago. 

Scott,  billing  itself  as  “sole  distributor  of 
Oregon  Trail  half  dollars,”  advertised  in 
The  Numismatist,  September  1933:  “The 
Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association  issues  a 
new  half  dollar  dated  1933  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  Century  of  Progress.  5,000  1933 
half  dollars  were  struck  at  the  Denver  Mint; 
2,000  have  been  reserved  for  patriotic  so¬ 
cieties;  3,000  are  offered  to  the  public. 
1928  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars.  None  ever 
sold  until  this  year.  All  of  these  coins, 
except  6,000  pieces,  have  been  remelted 
by  the  U.S.  Mint.  We  offer  the  1928  and 
1933  half  dollars  at  $2.00  each.  Postage 
and  registration  extra.  ” 

As  it  turned  out,  242  of  the  1933-D  half 
dollars  were  later  returned  to  be  melted, 
resulting  in  a  net  distribution  of  5,008 
pieces.  It  is  probable  that  these  242  returned 
pieces  were  defective,  rather  than  coins 
from  leftover  unsold  quantities.  This  rep¬ 
resented  the  first  time  the  Denver  Mint 
produced  commemoratives.  The  various 
mints  experienced  difficulty  in  striking  the 
Oregon  Trail  halves,  and  numerous  pieces 
were  rejected  because  of  weakly  struck 
rims. 

The  Scott  organization  contemplated  its 
strategy  and  decided  to  proceed  full  speed 
ahead  by  promoting  additional  varieties 
from  different  mints  and  in  relatively  small 

1  Three  years  later  in  1929  the  Equitable  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York  City,  had 
coins  available  over  the  counter  for  $1  each  or  $1 .05  by  mail. 
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quantities  and  selling  them  into  three  mar¬ 
kets:  the  general  public,  coin  collectors, 
and  speculators.  It  turned  out  that  specula¬ 
tors,  while  they  may  have  been  interested 
in  other  things,  did  not  take  a  fancy  to  the 
Oregon  half  dollars,  perhaps  because  the 
series  had  a  bad  reputation  by  that  time. 
Individual  collectors  and  dealers  absorbed 
a  few  thousand  of  each  of  the  succeeding 
issues,  and  others  were  sold  to  the  general 
public. 

In  1934  at  the  Denver  Mint  7,006  Ore¬ 
gon  Trail  half  dollars  were  minted,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  1936  Philadelphia  coinage  of 
10,006,  and  by  1936  San  Francisco  coins  in 
the  amount  of 5,006  *  In  1937  Oregon  Trail 
halves  were  struck  only  at  Denver,  and  to 
the  extent  of  12,008,  a  large  figure  for  the 
time.  Up  to  this  point,  issue  prices  had 
been  quite  erratic.  The  1926  and  1926-S 
pieces  had  been  offered  for  $  1  each.  Then 
when  Scott  got  into  the  act  the  price  was 
doubled;  and  the  1928  issue,  released  in 
1933-  went  on  the  market  at  $2  per  coin. 
Seeking  to  increase  sales,  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  unsold  quantity  of  1928  is¬ 
sues,  the  1933-D  was  pegged  at  a  slightly 
lower  $1.50.  That  didn’t  stimulate  activity 
to  the  extent  desired,  so  for  the  1 934-D  the 
price  was  raised  back  to  the  $2  level.  In  due 
course  the  issues  of  1936  and  1937  were 
listed  at  $1.60  each. 

Scott  promoted  and  sold  the  Oregon 
Trail  issues  dated  from  1928  through  1936, 
save  for  some  quantities  set  aside  by  the 
original  Association  for  direct  sale  in  bulk 
to  historical  societies.  Apparently  1936 
coins  were  sold  by  both  the  Scott  Stamp  & 
Coin  Co.  and  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Association,  the  latter  doing  business  from 
a  mail  drop  at  1775  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


Testimony  Concerning  Oregon 
Trail  Coins 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  March  1 1 , 
1936,  L.W.  Hoffecker,  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  discussed  the 
Oregon  Trail  issues:2 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “We  are  all  free  to  admit 
that  the  privilege  has  been  abused  very 
greatly,  but  it  has  not  been  done  by  the 
coin  collectors  themselves.  There  is  one 
particular  issue  that  was  sold  out  3  or  4 
years  ago  at  about  a  dollar.  And  I  will  tell 
you  the  issue,  the  Oregon  Trail.  In  1926 
they  asked  for  6  million  coins.  They  have 
already  gotten  out  of  the  coins,  and  they 
say  they  are  going  to  ask  for  some  more. 
That  issue  is  owned  by  a  dealer,  and  the 
commemorative  association  has  got  a  part 
of  the  profit  but  not  the  major  part.” 

(Later  in  the  same  hearing:) 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “The  first  complaint  about 
the  distribution  of  these  commemorative 
coins  began  with  the  Oregon  Trail  Associa¬ 
tion.  They  asked  for  6  million  coins,  and  as 
I  have  said,  they  have  only  taken  out  about 
4  percent.” 

Senator  Francis  T.  Maloney:  “Where  is 
the  other  96  percent  now?” 

Mr  Hoffecker:  “They  have  not  been  is¬ 
sued.  The  reports  of  the  mint  up  to  1929 
showed  they  had  taken  out  148,000  coins. 
Since  1929 1  have  no  information  as  to  the 
number.  They  got  out  two  coins  in  1926, 
one  in  1928,  and  one  in  1933  from  one  of 

1  The  low-mintage  1 936-S  issue  was  announced  by  April  1 936;  the  Philadel- 

^  From  Coinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces,  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  published  in  1936.  The  hearing  was  called  to  order  at  1 1  a  m.  in  Room 
30 1  of  the  Senate  Office  Building.  The  purpose  was  to  consider  a  series  of  bills 
proposed  for  various  new  commemorative  issues,  and  other  bills,  including  an 
unrelated  bill  (S.  335)  "to  authorize  the  coining  of  a  3-cent  nickel  piece.'  An 
especially  important  matter  was  the  proposal  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt . 
June  I '  ,19.35,  that  commemorative  coins  be  discontinued,  in  favor  of  medals 
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the  mints,  and  in  1934  they  got  out  a  few 
from  another  mint,  and  I  have  not  the 
record  of  how  many,  but  there  is  not  a  very 
large  issue.  The  1933  coin  is  selling  at  $5 
now.  ” 

Senator  Maloney:  “Is  there  any  limita¬ 
tion  of  time  on  these  issues?” 

Mr  Hoffecker:  “No,  sir.  They  can  coin 
them  on  for  the  next  1 00  years  unless  there 
is  some  legislation  to  stop  it.” 

Senator  Alva  B.  Adams:  “As  I  understand 
the  situation,  the  practice  is  to  allow  the 
representatives  of  the  organization  through 
which  the  authority  is  given,  to  go  to  any 
one  of  the  three  mints  and  get  such  coins 
as  they  ask  for.” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “  [Acting  Director  of  the 
Mint]  Miss  O’Reilly  told  me  that  is  true 
provided  the  mints  have  the  time  to  do  it.” 

Senator  Adams:  “For  instance,  they  can 
go  to  the  Denver  Mint  and  say  they  only 
want  a  dozen  coins  from  the  Denver  Mint?  ” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “I  hardly  think  they  would 
grant  such  a  request.  That  is  going  too  far 
to  an  extreme.  Two  thousand  is  the  lowest 
they  have  ever  gotten  from  one  mint,  as  I 
understand  it.” 

Senator  Adams:  “Then,  within  some  rea¬ 
sonable  limits,  they  are  permitted  to  get  a 
part  of  their  coins  from  one  mint,  and  a 
part  from  another  mint,  and  a  part  from  the 
third  mint;  and  they  can  get  a  part  of  them 
dated  in  1934,  andapart  dated  in  1935,  and 
a  part  dated  in  1936?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “Yes,  sir.” 

Senator  Adams:  “And  each  of  these  coins 
has  the  different  mint  mark  and  the  differ 
ent  date,  and  it  is  a  different  coin  from  the 
standpoint  of  coin  collectors?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “What  we  call  them  is  a 
different  variety.  Collectors  like  varieties  if 


it  doesn’t  go  to  too  large  a  number.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  what  the  ordinary 
collector  can  buy.  ” 

Special  Names 

Over  a  period  of  time  the  promoters 
assigned  special  names  to  certain  issues. 
Thus  the  1926  was  known  as  the  Ezra 
Meeker  coin,  the  1928  as  the  Jedediah 
Smith  issue  (Smith  was  an  explorer  of  the 
American  West  and  led  a  group  of  pioneers 
to  California  in  1826),  the  1933-D  as  the 
Century  of  Progress  Exposition  half  dollar, 
the  1934-D  as  the  Fort  Hall,  Fort  Laramie, 
and  Jason  Lee  coin  (a  confusing,  catch-all 
name;  Lee  was  a  missionary),  and,  finally, 
the  1936-S  was  designated  as  the  Whitman 
Centennial  coin  (also  referred  to  as  the 
Whitman  Mission  coin;  the  mission  of 
Marcus  Whitman  was  to  convert  Indians  to 
Christianity  Whitman,  his  wife,  and  12 
others  were  killed  by  Cayuse  warriors  in 
1847.).  The  names  attached  to  these  half 
dollars  were  not  widely  publicized  and 
were  little  heeded  by  collectors. 

The  Whitman  designation  is  particularly 
interesting,  for  earlier  a  group  known  as 
The  Whitman  Centennial,  Incorporated, 
of  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  sought  to  have 
its  own  issue  of  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lars  to  observe  in  1936  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  arrival  of  Marcus  and  Narcissa 
Whitman  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  and  the 
founding  of  the  Waiilatpu  Mission.  A  bill 
was  introduced  into  Congress  (H  R.  11555), 
and  much  publicity  was  given  to  the  new 
half  dollars  that  were  expected,  hopefully, 
in  time  for  the  August  12-16  celebrations  to 
be  held  in  Walla  Walla.  Problems  devel¬ 
oped,  and  the  sponsors  wrote  to  coin  col¬ 
lectors  all  across  America  to  suggest  that 
they  encourage  their  own  congressmen  to 
vote  on  the  bill,  an  effort  which  came  to 
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naught.  The  Whitman  Centennial,  Inc. 
group  tried  to  snatch  at  least  a  small  victory 
from  the  jaws  of  defeat,  and  announced  on 
July  13,  1936  that  it  had  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  As¬ 
sociation  whereby  1936-S  Oregon  Trail 
half  dollars  would  be  designated  as  “the 
Whitman  Centennial  coins.”  These  were 
offered  locally  for  $2  each  and  by  mail  for 
$2.18  (which  was  more  than  the  $  1 .60  list 
price  charged  to  collectors  at  the  time  by 
the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association). 

1937,  1938,  and  1939  Sets 

Oregon  Trail  issues  of  1937,  1938,  and 
1939  were  marketed  by  the  Association, 
by  which  time  the  arrangement  with  Scott 
had  been  discontinued.  In  1937,  Oregon 
Trail  half  dollars  were  minted  only  at  Den¬ 
ver,  to  the  extent  of  12,008  coins.  These 
1937-D  pieces  were  offered  for  sale  at 
$1.60  each. 

In  1938  Oregon  half  dollars  were  issued 
for  the  first  time  as  a  set  from  all  three 
mints,  with  a  coinage  of 6,006  for  Philadel¬ 
phia,  6,005  for  Denver,  and  6,006  for  San 
Francisco,  the  odd  specimens  being  re¬ 
served  for  the  Assay  Commission.  Sets  of 
three  were  advertised  for  $6.25  each.  The 
final  and  lowest  mintage  in  the  series  con¬ 
sisted  of  1939  sets  of  three  pieces  made  to 
the  extent  of  3,004,  3,004,  and  3,005  re¬ 
spectively  at  the  various  mints.  The  price 
was  raised  to  $7.50  per  set. 

By  the  end  of  1939,  well  over  a  decade 
after  the  original  coinage  of  1926,  only 
264,419  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars  had  been 
minted,  and,  deducting  61,317  returned 
for  melting,  just  202,928  had  achieved 
distribution  or  were  still  on  hand  in  the 
stocks  of  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Company 
and  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  As  late  as  1943  an  outfit  named  the 


American  Pioneer  Trails  Association  was 
attempting  to  sell  quantities  of  1936  and 
1937-D  halves.  Several  observers  later  sug¬ 
gested  that,  if  Congress  on  August  5,  1939 
had  not  forbidden  further  issues  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins  authorized  prior  to 
March  1939,  Oregon  Trail  coins  would 
probably  still  be  minted  today! 

An  Overview  by  B.  Max  Mehl 

In  his  1937  monograph,  The  Commem¬ 
orative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  B.  Max 
Mehl  gave  his  view  of  the  still  incomplete 
Oregon  Trail  half  dollar  program  and  told 
how  he  nearly  purchased  a  large  quantity 
at  the  outset: 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  artis¬ 
tically  designed,  and  well  struck  coins  of 
the  entire  series.  It  was  struck  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  Oregon  Trail.  This  issue  also 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  deluge  of  vari¬ 
eties,  mint  marks,  etc. ,  of  the  commemora¬ 
tive  issues.  In  1926,  according  to  mint 
reports,  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  98,030 
specimens  were  struck.  At  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint  100,000  of  the  coins  were  struck. 
The  number  actually  distributed  or  sold  at 
$  1  each  is  not  known. 

“In  1927  I  was  invited  to  make  an  offer 
on  quite  a  large  quantity  of  the  coins  still  on 
hand,  but  I  do  not  recall  whether  the  coins 
were  then  struck  or  whether  they  were 
available  to  be  struck.  That  was  before  the 
day  of  small  issues,  and  I  was  not  smart 
enough  to  invent  the  idea.  However,  the 
idea  was  invented  by  someone  else,  and  in 
1928  another  issue  of  these  half  dollars 
appeared— all  struck  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint. 

“According  to  mint  reports,  50,028  of 
the  coins  were  struck  in  that  year  (1928) 
and  42,000  were  remelted— leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of 8,028  that  were  sold.  Then  in  1933 
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another  quantity  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Half 
Dollars  appeared.  These  were  all  struck  at 
the  Denver  Mint,  and  only  6,000  were 
struck.  They  were  sold  at  a  nominal  sum,  I 
think,  that  of  $1.00  or  $1.50  each,  but  of 
course  now,  naturally,  are  very  scarce 
(selling  up  to  $  10  each).  As  a  6,000  issue  is 
not  large,  it  was  readily  absorbed  by  col¬ 
lectors  and  then,  lo  and  behold,  in  1934 
another  quantity  of  7,000  pieces  were 
struck. 

“Apparently  it  took  a  couple  of  years  to 
dispose  of  those— SO— in  1936  another 
quantity  was  struck  both  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  San  Francisco  mints;  10,006  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  and  only  5,006  at  the  San 
Francisco  Mint.  All  of  these  were  originally 
placed  on  the  market  at  less  than  $2  each. 
The  1936  Philadelphia  Mint  coin  is  now 
retailing  at  $5  and  the  San  Francisco  Mint  at 
$10.  Where  will  this  thing  stop?  I  don’t 
know.  ” 

What  Happened  to  the  Profits? 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  financial  benefits 
which  provided  the  reason  for  issuing  the 
half  dollars,  “to  rescue  the  various  impor¬ 
tant  points  along  the  old  trail  from  oblivion ,  ” 
to  erect  “suitable  monuments,  memorial 
and  otherwise,”  etc.,  never  came  to  pass, 
at  least  not  from  money  provided  by  the 
sale  of  the  coins. 

The  entire  Oregon  affair  was  poorly 
handled  and  was  anything  but  a  credit  to 
those  involved.  Although  numismatists  of 
a  later  generation  would  desire  to  own 
individual  specimens  to  illustrate  the  type 
or  different  varieties  to  fill  in  a  collection  of 
dates  and  mintmarks,  at  the  time  the  coins 
were  issued,  many  numismatists  simply 
refused  to  buy  them,  not  wishing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  flagrant  exploitation  and  profi¬ 
teering. 


Dispersal  of  the  Raymond  Hoard 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,  John  J. 
Ford,  Jr.  recalled  Wayte  Raymond’s  in¬ 
volvement  with  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars: 1 

“In  December  1950  I  made  a  deal  with 
Charles  M.  Wormser,  and  I  became  a  partner 
in  the  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company.  I 
started  in  January  1951.  As  New  Nether¬ 
lands  was  the  successor  to  the  Scott  Stamp 
&  Coin  Company’s  coin  business,  we 
looked  at  a  large  amount  of  material  from 
the  public  who  came  to  our  office  at  1  West 
47th  Street  where  Scott’s  had  been  since 
the  late  1920s.  They  knew  the  address, 
and,  of  course,  they  were  directed  to  us  as 
the  coin  people. 

“The  Scott  business  had  been  around  for 
a  long  time.  By  the  early  1930s  Wayte 
Raymond  took  over  the  coin  department 
Scott  had  the  whole  third  floor  at  1  West 
47th  Street,  the  front  part  being  Scott  Stamp 
&  Coin  Company  and  the  rear  section 
being  J.  C.  Morgenthau  &  Company,  an 
auction  gallery.  The  auctions  offered  many 
things.  The  coin  sales  were  conducted  by 
James  Macallister  and  Wayte  Raymond. 

“The  front  part  was  a  big  room.  You  got 
off  the  elevator,  and  there  were  counters 
all  around  One  third  of  them  displayed 
coins,  the  rest  stamps.  They  had  a  great 
business  going  selling  Scott’s  stamp  cata¬ 
logues  and  albums,  classy  envelopes,  stamp 
tongs,  hinges  and  everything  else,  includ¬ 
ing  stamps  for  collectors.  Wayte  Raymond, 
of  course,  had  the  coin  department  and  the 
guy  behind  the  counter  was  Leonard 
Kusterer.  In  the  1930s  Scott  was  the  dis¬ 
tributor  for  a  time  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
commemorative  half  dollars.  Actually,  it 
was  Wayte  Raymond  who  was  the  under- 
the-surface  distributor,  using  the  Scott 

1  Interview  conducted  February  20,  1991 
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name.  Wayte  Raymond  had  for  years  a 
tremendous  supply  of  ’3  3-D  and  ’34-D  Or¬ 
egon  commemoratives— really  large  quan¬ 
tities.  I  remember  buying  them  from  him  in 
the  early  ’50s  for  a  couple  of  bucks  apiece 
by  the  roll.  He  had  even  larger  quantities  of 
1936-S.  He  had  them  all  over  the  place.  I 
think  that  Wayte  took  a  position  on  these 
and  actually  owned  the  coins  he  was  sell¬ 
ing  because  otherwise  he  wouldn’t  have 
had  them  after  they  took  the  official  dis¬ 
tributorship  away  from  him. 

“Many  of  these  were  in  bank-wrapped 
rolls  of  20  coins  each,  with  the  paper  rolled 
up  tightly  at  each  end  so  as  to  expose  the 
center  of  each  of  the  end  coins.  The  end 
coins  always  had  minute  marks  on  them, 
which  we  didn’t  pay  much  attention  to 
because  they  were  badly  tarnished  on  the 
ends  anyhow  and  you  couldn’t  easily  see 
the  marks.  The  machine  that  rolled  them 
made  marks  at  the  end.  I  always  remember 
I  used  to  kid  him  that  the  coins  at  the  end 
should  be  a  little  cheaper.  I  don’t  remem¬ 
ber  the  prices,  but  vaguely  they  were  two 
bucks  apiece,  some  of  them  were  two  and 
a  half,  and  we  used  to  sell  them  by  the  roll. 

“When  he  was  running  the  Scott  deal, 
Wayte  Raymond  had  executive  offices  at 
Rockefeller  Center.  In  other  words,  up  on 
the  40th  floor  or  someplace  he  had  execu¬ 
tive  offices.  He  had  a  clerk  and  a  girl  work¬ 
ing  Scott’s  while  he  sat  up  in  the  ivory 
tower  in  Rockefeller  Center,  which  was 
about  four  blocks  away  on  5th  Avenue. 
Wayte  Raymond  sold  me,  up  to  his  death, 
large  numbers  of  Oregon  Trail  commemo¬ 
ratives,  and  after  that  his  widow,  Olga,  had 


large  numbers  of  commemoratives.  I  think 
she  still  had  issues  up  to  and  including  the 
1936-S.” 

Collecting  Oregon  Trail 
Half  Dollars 

Although  many  if  not  most  of  the  1926 
Oregon  Trail  half  dollars  were  sold  to  the 
public,  issues  dated  after  that  went  pri¬ 
marily  to  dealers  and  collectors  who  pre¬ 
served  them.  Accordingly,  most  surviving 
coins  are  in  varying  degrees  of  Mint  State. 
Today  the  scandal  surrounding  the  distri¬ 
bution  has  long  since  been  forgotten,  and 
the  pieces  are  now  collected  with  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

The  quality  of  the  surface  finish  on  the 
various  Oregon  Trail  issues  is  different, 
with  earlier  examples  tending  to  be  frosty 
and  lustrous  and  later  issues,  particularly 
those  dated  1938  and  1939,  having  some¬ 
what  grainy  or  satiny  fields. 

Arranged  in  a  collection  by  date  se¬ 
quence,  a  set  of  the  14  different  varieties 
associated  with  this  long-lived  series  makes 
an  attractive  exhibit.  However,  relatively 
few  individuals  have  attempted  to  form 
such  except  as  part  of  a  complete  overall 
commemorative  collection. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Grading  this  issue 
is  tricky.  Look  for  friction  or  contact  marks 
on  the  high  points  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Conestoga  wagon,  but,  more  important, 
check  both  surfaces  carefully  for  scattered 
cuts  and  marks.  Issues  produced  early  in 
the  series  are  often  more  deeply  frosty  and 
lustrous  than  later  ones  (which  tend  to  be 
more  satiny). 
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1926  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  The  Oregon  Trail  and  the  pioneers  who  traversed  it  during  the  early  19th 
century 

Obverse  motif:  Standing  Indian  with  U.S.  map  in  background 
Reverse  motif:  Conestoga  wagon  heading  west 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 
Date  on  coins:  1926 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1926 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  48,030 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  30 
Quantity  melted:  75  (defective  coins) 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  47,955 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  544  West  100th  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.Y. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelope 

Official  sale  price:  S 1 

Designer  of  obverse:  Laura  Gardin  Fraser 

Designer  of  reverse:  James  Earle  Fraser  (model  by  Laura  Gardin  Fraser) 

Interesting  facts:  This  issue  commemorates  no  particular  date  anniversary  (such  as  50th. 
100th,  etc.);  this  was  the  first  of  the  extended  series  of  commemoratives  that  were 
considered  exploitative  by  collectors. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.25 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $2 


1930  MS-63  to  64  $1.25 
1935  MS-63  to  64  $1.75 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $2 


1965  MS-63  $12 
1970  MS-63  $16 


1950  MS-63  to  64  $2.25 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $3.50 
I960  MS-63  $6 


1975  MS-63  $42 
1980  MS-63  $240 

1985  MS-63  $150 

1986  MS-60  $  1 1 5,  MS-63  $325,  MS-64  $525, 
MS-65  $950 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $105,  MS-63  $185, 
MS-64  $245,  MS-65  $675 
1 990  (December)  MS-60  $92 ,  MS-63  $  1 20, 
MS-64  $175,  MS-65  $420 
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1926-S  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 
Date  on  coins:  1926 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1926 
Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  100,055 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  55 
Quantity  melted:  17,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  83,055 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  544  West  100th  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.Y. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  some  mailed  in  cardboard  holder  with 
spaces  for  multiple  coins; 1  sometimes  the  cardboard  holders  would  be  cut  to  smaller  size 
to  accommodate  fewer  coins 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Interesting  fact:  This  issue  had  the  largest  mintage  of  any  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar  variety. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1930  MS-63  to  64  $1.25 

1935  MS-63  to  64  $1.75 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.25 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $3.50 
I960  MS-63  $6 
1965  MS-63  $12 
1970  MS-63  $16 


1975  MS-63  $42 
1980  MS-63  $240 

1985  MS-63  $160 

1986  MS-60  $  1 20,  MS-63  $290,  MS-64  $540, 
MS-65  $900 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $100,  MS-63  $195, 
MS-64  $240,  MS-65  $600 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $92,  MS-63  $  1 20, 
MS-64  $175,  MS-65  $425 


upon  an  incomplete  description  i 


1  the  W.  Foster  Schreeder  Sale,  Lot  1752. 
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1928  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 

Date  on  coins:  1 928 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1928 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity"  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 

Total  quantity"  minted  (including  assay  coins):  50,028 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  28 

Quantity  melted:  44,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  6,028 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  544  West  100th  Street,  New  York  City, 
N. Y.  sold  many  directly;  also  sold  through  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co. ,  Inc. ,  1  West  47th  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  some  mailed  in  cardboard  holder  with 
spaces  for  multiple  coins 

Official  sale  price:  $2  ($  1 .75  in  April  1933  to  anyone  who  had  purchased  since  January  1 , 
1932  two  or  more  1926  coins;  as  low  as  $  1 . 10  each  in  quantities  of  ten,  if  ten  1926  coins 
were  also  bought) 

Interesting  fact:  This  issue  was  not  released  until  1933,  for  the  issuing  association  was  not 
able  to  pay  the  Treasury  Department  for  them  earlier. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 
(issue  not  released  until  1933) 


1935  MS-63  to  64  $2.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $3 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $3 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $4 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $4 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $4.50 
I960  MS-63  $10 
1965  MS-63  $20 
1970  MS-63  $18 


1975  MS-63  $42 
1980  MS-63  $240 

1985  MS-63  $170 

1986  MS-60  $285,  MS-63  $390,  MS-64  $850, 


MS-65  $1,450 


1990  (spring)  MS-60  $210,  MS-63  $265, 
MS-64  $350,  MS-65  $1,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $150,  MS-63 
$185,  MS-64  $250,  MS-65  $620 
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1933-D  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 
Date  on  coins:  1933 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1933 
Mint  used:  Denver 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  5,250 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  Unknown 
Quantity  melted:  242  (probably  defective  coins) 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  5,008 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  4828  217th  Street,  Bayside,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  sold  through  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  some  mailed  in  cardboard  holder  with 
spaces  for  multiple  coins 
Official  sale  price:  $2 

Interesting  fact:  This  issue  was  deliberately  minted  in  small  numbers  to  stimulate  sales. 

Market  Index 


( average  market  prices) 


1935  MS-63  to  64  $3. 25 

1975  MS-63  $115 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $10 

1980  MS-63  $700 

1940  MS-63  to  64  $5.50 

1985  MS-63  $430 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $6 

1986  MS-60  $300,  MS-63  $450, 

MS-64 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $6 

$1,100,  MS-65  $1,800 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $8 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $290,  MS-63 

$355, 

I960  MS-63  $12 

MS-64  $450,  MS-65  $1,400 

1965  MS-63  $25 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $305, 

MS-63 

1970  MS-63  $35 

$320,  MS-64  $335,  MS-65  $775 

Note:  The  low-mintage  1933-D  was  a  popular  speculation  in  1936,  at  which  time  the 
market  was  more  active  for  this  issue  than  for  any  other  coin  thus  far  issued  in  the  Oregon 
Trail  series. 
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1934-D  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 
Date  on  coins:  1934 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1934 
Mint  used:  Denver 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  7,006 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  6 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  7,006 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  4828  217th  Street,  Bayside,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  sold  through  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  some  mailed  in  cardboard  holder  with 
spaces  for  multiple  coins 
Official  sale  price:  $2 

Interesting  fact:  Wayte  Raymond,  a  prominent  coin  dealer,  promoted  this  and  other  issues 
marketed  through  Scott. 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1935  MS-63  to  64  $2.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $4.50 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $3 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $3.50 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $3 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $4.50 
I960  MS-63  $8 
1965  MS-63  $15 
1970  MS-63  $17 


1975  MS-63  $65 
1980  MS-63  $550 

1985  MS-63  $375 

1986  MS-60  $225,  MS-63  $330,  MS-64 
$1,150,  MS-65  $1,975 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $240,  MS-63  $290, 
MS-64  $325,  MS-65  $1,300 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $150,  MS-63 
$195,  MS-64  $230,  MS-65  $700 
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1936  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 
Date  on  coins:  1936 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,006 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  6 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,006 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  4828  217th  Street,  Bayside,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  sold  through  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  one-coin  and  three-coin  cardboard 
insert-type  holders 

Official  sale  price:  $1.60  ($1.65  by  mail) 

Interesting  facts:  The  issue  price  of  this  was  only  $1.60,  or  40<t  less  than  the  next  earlier 
issue  (1934-D),  in  an  effort  to  stimulate  sales;  most  were  sold  via  a  mailing  to  Scott’s 
customer  list. 

Market  Index 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.25 

1980  MS-63  $400 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $2.50 

1985  MS-63  $260 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $2 

1986 MS-60  $  175,  MS-63  $300,  MS-64  $625, 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $3  50 

MS-65  $900 

I960  MS-63  $7 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $170,  MS-63  $195, 

1965  MS-63  $14 

MS-64  $275,  MS-65  $900 

1970  MS-63  $16 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $115,  MS-63 

1975  MS-63  $55 

$125,  MS-64  $180,  MS-65  $425 
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1936s  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 
Date  on  coins:  1936 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 
Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  5,006 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  6 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  5,006 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  4828  217th  Street,  Bayside,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.;  sold  through  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  Inc.,  1  West  47th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.; 
some  sold  through  Whitman  Centennial,  Inc.,  Civic  Building,  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  one-coin  and  three-coin  cardboard 
insert-type  holders 

Official  sale  price:  S 1 .60,  or  $  1 .65  by  mail  ($2  plus  18<f  postage  from  Whitman  Centennial) 
Interesting  fact:  This  low-mintage  issue  sold  out  quickly. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $5.50 

1940  MS-63  to  64  $4.50 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $6 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $5 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $7 

I960  MS-63  $  1 1 

1965  MS-63  $18 

1970  MS-63  $18 

1975  MS-63  $82 


1980  MS-63  $625 

1985  MS-63  $370 

1986  MS-60  $260,  MS-63  $380,  MS-64 
$1,000,  MS-65  $1,600 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $215,  MS-63  $265, 
MS-64  $320,  MS-65  $1,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $155,  MS-63 
$195,  MS-64  $220,  MS-65  $525 
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1937-D  Oregon  Trail  Memorial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  sec  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 
Date  on  coins:  1937 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 
Mint  used:  Denver 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  12,008 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  8 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  12,008 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
(Perry  Driggs,  executive  secretary) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  one-coin  and  three-coin  cardboard 
insert-type  holders 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 .60 

Interesting  fact:  The  1937-D  was  the  only  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar  variety  issued  this  year. 

Market  Index 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.50 

1980  MS-63  $300 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $2 

1985  MS-63  $235 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $1.75 

1986  MS-60  $  1 50,  MS-63  $340,  MS-64  $425, 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $3. 50 

MS-65  $750 

I960  MS-63  $6 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $130,  MS-63  $190, 

1965  MS-63  $13 

MS-64  $250,  MS-65  $625 

1970  MS-63  $16 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $115,  MS-63 

1975  MS-63  $54 

$125,  MS-64  $175,  MS-65  $425 
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1938  P-D-S  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 
Date  on  coins:  1938 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1938 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  6,006  Philadelphia,  6,005  Denver,  6,006 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  6  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 
Quantity7  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  6,006  Philadelphia,  6,005  Denver,  6,006 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc..  1775  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
(Perry7  Driggs,  executive  secretary7) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope:  three-coin  cardboard  insert-type 
holders  made  by  Eggers,  imprinted  “Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York” 

Official  sale  price:  $6.25  per  set  of  three 

Interesting  fact:  This  was  the  first  three-mint  set  of  Oregon  Trail  coins. 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $18 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $14 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $11 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $14 
I960  MS-63  $20 
1965  MS-63  $40 
1970  MS-63  $60 
1975  MS-63  $125 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-63  $1,200 

1985  MS-63  $700 

1986  MS-60  $625,  MS-63  $850,  MS-64 
$1,450,  MS-65  $3,200 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $525,  MS-63  $595, 
MS-64  $810,  MS-65  $2,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $530,  MS-63 
$550,  MS-64  $720,  MS-65  $1,375 


Note:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens). 
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1939  P-D-S  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  May  17,  1926 
Date  on  coins:  1939 

Date  when  corns  were  actually  minted:  1939 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  6,000,000  (for  the  entire  series  from  1926  onward) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  3,004  Philadelphia,  3,004  Denver,  3,005 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  4  Philadelphia,  4  Denver,  5  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  3,004  Philadelphia,  3,004  Denver,  3,005 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  1775  Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
(Perry  Driggs,  executive  secretary) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  three-coin  cardboard  insert-type 
holders  made  by  Eggers,  imprinted  “Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  New  York” 

Official  sale  price:  $7.50  per  set  of  three 

Interesting  fact:  This  was  the  last  and  lowest  mintage  issue  of  Oregon  Trail  coins. 

Market  Index 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $15 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $30 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $32 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $55 
I960  MS-63  $80 
1965  MS-63  $130 
1970  MS-63  $135 
1975  MS-63  $310 


1980  MS-63  $1,700 

1985  MS-63  $1,300 

1986  MS-60  $1,250,  MS-63  $1,650,  MS-64 
$3,000,  MS-65  $5,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $1,250,  MS-63 
$1,450,  MS-64  $2,000,  MS-65  $3,550 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $1,250,  MS-63 
$1,425,  MS-64  $1,600,  MS-65  $2,150 


Note:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens). 
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Coins  for  an  Exposition 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  1 50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  American  independence  1 776- 
1 926  was  an  event  wort  hy  of  commemora¬ 
tion  on  coins.  To  observe  the  occasion, 
Congress  on  March  23,  1925,  a  year  in 
advance  of  the  sesquicentennial  date,  ap¬ 
proved  a  resolution  providing  for  the  coin¬ 
age  of  not  more  than  one  million  silver  half 
dollars  and  not  more  than  200,000  gold 
$2.50  pieces.  The  coins  were  to  be  deliv 
ered  at  face  value  to  authorized  officers  of 
the  National  Sesquicentennial  Exhibition 
Association. 1  The  term  exhibition,  used  in 
the  original  Congressional  legislation,  was 


taken  from  the  1876  Centennial  Exhibition 
held  in  Philadelphia  50  years  earlier.  When 
the  1926  event  took  place,  it  was  primarily 
designated  as  the  Sesquicentennial  Expo¬ 
sition,  although  the  exhibition  word  crept 
into  some  publicity. 

The  original  bill  for  the  pieces,  before 
emendation,  provided  for  the  production 
of  a  unique  denomination,  the  $  1 .50  gold 
piece,  which  was  later  deleted  from  the 
request.  The  Association  had  also  hoped  to 
have  an  expanded  series  of  coins  utilizing 
designs  representing  different  periods  in 

*  Also  referred  to  as  the  Sesquicentennial  Exhibition  Association  (without 
National)  in  the  same  legislation. 
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the  growth  of  the  United  States— for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  original  colonies,  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  California  and  Texas  accessions, 
etc.  Unfortunately  for  numismatic  poster¬ 
ity,  this  illustrious  series  never  came  to 
pass. 

The  Exposition  opened  in  Philadelphia 
on  June  1,  1926,  although  many  exhibits 
were  not  yet  in  place  and  much  work 
remained  unfinished,  and  continued  until 
closing  day  on  November  30th.  On  view 
were  many  artistic,  cultural,  scientific,  and 
commercial  displays,  partially  financed  by 
$5  million  worth  of  bonds  floated  by  the 
City  of  Philadelphia.  The  Palace  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Food  Products  and  the  Palace  of 
Liberal  Arts  were  two  of  the  larger  struc¬ 
tures. 

As  it  did  not  attract  national  attention  or 
support,  the  fair  was  a  failure  so  far  as  com¬ 
mercial  activities  were  concerned,  and 
most  firms  reported  that  sales  and  public¬ 
ity  generated  did  not  repay  the  expenses 
involved,  although  nearly  six  million  people 
passed  through  the  entrance  gates.  In  the 
annals  of  fairs  and  expositions  in  the  United 
States,  the  Sesquicentennial  event  earns  a 
low  rating. 

Design  and  Distribution 

JohnSinnock,  chief  engraver  at  the  Mint, 
was  named  to  create  the  designs  for  the 
two  approved  commemorative  coin  de¬ 
nominations,  but  his  proposal  for  the  half 
dollar  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  National 
Sesquicentennial  Exhibition  Association. 
Design  ideas  in  the  form  of  sketches  sub¬ 
mitted  by  attorney  John  Frederick  Lewis,  a 
prominent  local  patron  of  the  arts,  were 
accepted  and  sent  to  Sinnock  for  transla¬ 
tion  to  models. 

The  quarter  eagle  was  created  by  Sinnock 
from  his  own  sketches.  For  years  the  Mint 


maintained  that  Sinnock  designed  the  half 
dollar  as  well,  a  falsehood  that  found  its 
way  into  numerous  reference  books  and 
other  printed  sources  of  information.  As 
Don  Taxay  suggested  in  his  1 967  reference 
on  the  commemorative  series,  “Perhaps. .  .it 
is  time  for  a  new  credit  line.”  Actually, 
Lewis  and  Sinnock  should  share  the  credit. 

The  obverse  of  the  half  dollar  depicts 
the  conjoined  portraits  of  presidents 
Washington  and  Coolidge  (Washington 
possibly  because  he  later  became  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States  or  possibly 
because  of  his  connection  with  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army,  and  Coolidge  because  he 
happened  to  be  president  when  the  coin 
was  issued).  Objections  were  raised  con¬ 
cerning  the  use  of  the  portrait  of  a  living 
person  on  current  coinage  in  the  same  vein 
as  the  complaints  made  with  Governor 
Kilby’s  visage  on  the  1921  Alabama  half 
dollars,  but  the  protest  went  unheeded. 
The  reverse  showed  the  Liberty  Bell,  the 
famous  American  emblem,  which,  per  the 
inscription  cast  into  it,  was  intended  to 
“Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  Land 
unto  all  the  Inhabitants  Thereof,”  from  a 
biblical  quotation  (Leviticus  25:10). 

At  the  insistence  of  the  Association,  the 
designs  were  executed  in  very  shallow 
relief  with  the  result  that  the  pieces  struck 
up  poorly. 

Selling  the  Coins 

Anticipating  an  enthusiastic  reception, 
the  Association  caused  the  Mint  to  strike 
1,000,528  half  dollars  during  the  months 
of  May  and  June,  1926,  beginning  with  an 
inaugural  striking  ceremony  on  May  19th, 
when  Philadelphia  Mayor  Kendrick  pro¬ 
duced  the  first  coin.  Relatively  few  people 
cared  to  part  with  the  required  $  1  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  commemorative  half  dollar  (or  $4 
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for  a  quarter  eagle).  When  all  was  said  and 
done,  the  staggering  quantity  of  859,408 
half  dollars  went  back  to  the  Mint  to  be 
melted!1  Of  the  original  mintage  of  half 
dollars,  only  140,592  pieces  were  distrib¬ 
uted. 

B.  Max  Mehl  had  this  to  say  about  the 
issue:2  “Personally,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
poorest  designed  and  struck  coins  of  the 
entire  series. . . .  The  number  of  coins  sold  of 
this  issue  is  indicative  of  rather  poor  sales¬ 
manship.  Philadelphia  with  a  population 
of  over  2,000,000  people,  and  so-called 
World’s  Fair  (which  was  almost  finished 
just  before  it  closed),  should  and  could 
have  disposed  of  a  greater  number  of 
coins.” 

Collecting  Sesquicentennial 
Half  Dollars 

Today  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence  half  dollars  are  plentiful 
in  numismatic  circles.  Most  extant  ex¬ 
amples  are  in  grades  ranging  from  AU-50  to 
MS-60,  and  many  have  been  cleaned  or 
lightly  polished. 

As  noted,  the  relief  of  the  designs  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  even  the  finest  pre¬ 
served  pieces  lack  detail  and  appear  flat, 


usually  with  graininess  (from  surface  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  original  planchet)  on  the 
cheek  of  Washington.  From  the  standpoint 
of  aesthetic  appeal  the  coin  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  popularity  charts  along  with  the 
1923-S  Monroe  half  dollar  among  half  dol¬ 
lars  produced  up  to  this  point  in  time. 

Of  course,  today  the  1 926  Sesquicenten¬ 
nial  half  dollars  are  interesting  to  collect, 
for  they  have  their  own  story  to  tell.  Al¬ 
though  the  flatness  of  the  designs  may 
bring  no  admiring  glances,  the  pieces  are 
certainly  distinctive  as  part  of  a  commem¬ 
orative  half  dollar  collection. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  This  low-relief 
coin,  like  the  1923-S  Monroe,  is  best  for¬ 
gotten  if  you  are  a  connoisseur;  but,  as  you 
need  one  for  your  set,  your  best  bet  is  to 
wince  and  settle  for  an  average  coin,  which 
will  nearly  always  show  graininess  on 
Washington’s  cheek.  Light  handling  marks 
(but  not  as  many  as  you  might  think)  may 
also  be  present.  Most  have  incomplete 
mint  lustre.  Avoid  cleaned  and/or  lightly 
polished  coins,  which  are  common.  The 
grading  evaluation  of  a  given  Mint  State 
specimen,  particularly  in  the  range  of  MS- 
64  or  finer,  is  apt  to  vary  widely  from 
grader  to  grader. 


1926  Sesquicentennial  Of  American 
Independence  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  1 50th  anniversary  of  American  independence 
Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  presidents  Washington  and  Coolidge 
Reverse  motif:  Liberty  Bell 

1  A  letter  from  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  W.  Mellon  to  Hon.  Randolph  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights  and  Measures,  January 
31,  1930,  states  that  by  that  date  420,000  had  been  returned  for  melting  (more  were  returned  later) 

2  In  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  1937,  p.  21. 
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Authorization  date:  March  3,  1925 
Dates  on  coins:  1926  (also  1776) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1926 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1,000,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  1,000,528 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  528 

Quantity  melted:  859,408 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  141,120 

Issued  by:  National  Sesquicentennial  Exhibition  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania; 

some  through  the  Franklin  Trust  Company,  Philadelphia 
Standard  original  packaging:  Envelope  issued  by  the  Franklin  Trust  Co.,  with  blue 
imprint,  ‘‘Official  Sesqui  Centennial  Coins,"  and  circle  in  center  reading  “At  Your  Service 
Day  and  Night,”  and  other  lettering 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designers  of  obverse  and  reverse:  John  R.  Sinnock  from  sketches  byjohn  Frederick  Lewis 
Interesting  facts:  Calvin  Coolidge’s  portrait  on  this  coin  was  of  a  living  man,  an  unusual 
situation  (with  counterparts  on  the  1921  Alabama,  1936  Robinson,  and  1936  Lynchburg 
half  dollars);  the  vast  majority  of  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars  went  to  the  melting  pot. 

Market  Index 


1930  MS-60  to  63  $1.25 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $40 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $150 

1980  MS-60  to  63  $220 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $2 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $125 

1940  MS-60  to  63  $125 

1986  MS-60  $50,  MS-63  $125,  MS-64  $950, 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $2 

MS-65  $2,100 

1950  MS-60  to  63  $2.50 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $62,  MS-63  $280, 

1955  MS-60  to  63  $7 

MS-64  $1,650,  MS-65  $14,500 

I960  MS-60  to  63  $10 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $62,  MS-63  $  1 45, 

1965  MS-60  to  63  $14 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $16 

MS-64  $625,  MS-65  $8,000 
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The  Battle  of  Bennington 
Commemorated 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  indepen 
dence  of  Vermont  and  the  Battle  of 
Bennington  was  commemorated  by  half 
dollars  not  to  exceed  40,000  in  quantity, 
authorized  by  Congress  two  years  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  celebration,  on  February  24, 
1925,  as  part  of  the  enabling  legislation 
that  also  provided  for  the  California  Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee  and  Fort  Vancouver  half  dol¬ 
lars.  In  its  original  form  the  congressional 
bill  (submitted  on  January  9,  1925)  called 
for  commemorative  gold  dollars  and  silver 
half  dollars,  but  the  provision  for  gold 


dollars  was  later  dropped.  It  is  perhaps  a 
reflection  of  the  conservative  nature  of 
Vermonters  that  the  two  senators  from 
that  state,  Dale  and  Greene,  requested  that 
just  40,000  half  dollars  be  struck  in  an  era 
in  which  this  was  a  very  small  authoriza¬ 
tion.  Undoubtedly,  had  they  asked  for 
100,000  half  dollars,  this  request  would 
have  been  granted.  The  Vermont  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  Commission  intended  that  funds 
derived  would  benefit  the  study  of  history. 

Although  Vermont  had  been  explored 
by  French  and  British  trappers  and  others 
in  the  1600s,  it  was  not  until  1724  that  the 
first  permanent  fort  was  erected  in  the 
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area,  a  settlement  by  the  British.  Fifteen 
years  later  Governor  Benning  Wentworth 
of  New  Hampshire  asserted  that  the  limits 
of  his  state  extended  to  about  20  miles  east 
of  the  general  line  described  by  the  north¬ 
ward  course  of  the  Hudson  River  including 
Vermont.  Governor  George  Clinton  of  New 
York  took  immediate  exception  to  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  brazen  claim  and 
insisted  that  Vermont  belonged  to  his  state. 
Later  British  authorities  resolved  the  dispute 
by  awarding  the  land  to  New  York. 

Settlers  in  Vermont,  most  of  whom  felt 
greater  allegiance  to  New  Hampshire  or 
believed  that  Vermont  should  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  area,  resisted  New  York’s  claim. 
Ethan  Allen  (1739-1789)  and  Ira,  his 
younger  brother  (1751-1814),  formed  a 
group  of  insurgents  known  as  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys,  “Vermont”  being  the 
French  language  equivalent  of  “green 
mountain.’’  Soon  thereafter  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  erupted,  and  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  Boys  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga  from 
the  British.  The  boundary  dispute  with 
New  York  was  set  aside. 

On  January  15,  1777,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Windsor,  a  town  in  the  eastern  section 
of  Vermont  just  across  the  Connecticut 
River  from  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  de¬ 
clared  its  independence.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summer  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
by  that  time  led  by  Captain  John  Stark  and 
Colonel  Seth  Warner  (Warner  was  a  cousin 
of  the  Allens),  together  with  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  militia  and  local  citizens,  over¬ 
whelmed  and  defeated  a  contingent  of 
British  forces  (augmented  by  hired  Hessian 
soldiers)  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington  on 
August  16th.  Vermont  sought  to  become  a 
state  of  the  Union,  but  Congress  did  not 
approve.  At  one  time  negotiations  were 
held  with  the  British,  and  the  possibility 


that  Vermont  might  become  a  part  of 
Canada  was  explored.  However,  Vermont 
remained  an  independent  state  until  it  fi¬ 
nally  joined  the  Union  in  1791.  In  the 
meantime  it  issued  its  own  copper  coinage 
dated  1785-1788. 

Ira  Allen,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  and  later  was  active 
in  government,  was  influential  in  drafting 
Vermont’s  declaration  as  an  independent 
state  in  1777.  Allen  served  in  the  General 
Assembly  and  was  state  treasurer  1778- 
1786.  His  gift  of  $4,000  established  the 
University  of  Vermont.  Despite  his  recog¬ 
nition  as  the  founder  of  Vermont,  his  life 
ended  ignominiously .  Following  a  purchase 
of  arms  from  France  for  the  State  of  Ver¬ 
mont  in  1795,  he  sought  to  return  with 
them  to  America.  On  the  way  back  Allen 
was  captured  by  the  British,  who  accused 
him  of  supplying  munitions  to  Ireland. 
Finally  in  1801  he  returned  to  Vermont, 
where  he  found  himself  penniless  and  in 
danger  of  being  thrown  into  debtors’  prison 
because  of  tax  deficiencies.  Leaving  the 
state  which  he  founded,  Ira  Allen  fled  to 
Philadelphia.  His  death  occurred  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1814,  by  which  time  he  was  virtually 
penniless.  His  estate  was  valued  at  only 
$70. 

Design,  Minting,  and  Distribution 

Sherry  Fry,  a  New  York  sculptor  whose 
work  included  a  statue  of  Ira  Allen  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Vermont  and 
who  had  exhibited  at  the  1915  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  (among 
many  other  places),  was  selected  by  the 
Vermont  Sesquicentennial  Commission  to 
prepare  designs  for  the  new  half  dollar.  Fry 
submitted  a  portrait  of  Ira  Allen  for  the 
obverse  and  a  representation  of  the 
Bennington  Monument  obelisk  for  the  re- 
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verse.  Fry’s  efforts  were  rejected. 

French-born  sculptor  Theodore  Spicer- 
Simson  was  contacted  in  an  effort  to  enlist 
another  artist,  but  nothing  came  of  the 
correspondence.1  Subsequently,  Charles 
Keck,  who  earlier  designed  the  gold  dollar 
for  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  was  named  as  Fry’s  replacement. 
Keck  suggested  a  different  portrait  of  Ira 
Allen  for  the  obverse  and  a  depiction  of  the 
Catamount  Tavern,  a  1777  gathering  spot, 
on  the  reverse.  Operated  by  Stephen  Fay 
and  his  sons  Joseph  and  Jonas,  the  Cata¬ 
mount  Tavern  was  a  small  wooden  build¬ 
ing  located  on  the  crest  of  a  small  hill  north 
of  Bennington.  A  stuffed  catamount  dis¬ 
played  on  top  of  a  20-foot  pole  in  front  gave 
the  tavern  its  name.2 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  felt  that  a 
building  would  not  be  appropriate  for  the 
reverse  design,  nor  would  the  Bennington 
obelisk.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  John 
Spargo,  chairman  of  the  Vermont  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  Commission,  that  an  actual 
catamount  (the  Canada  lynx,  a  large  cat 
related  to  the  puma  and  mountain  lion)  or 
a  motif  depicting  the  trophies  of  battle 
(flags,  arms,  and  regalia)  would  be  more 
appropriate.  Keck  drew  two  sketches  with 
catamounts  and  one  with  the  implements 
of  war.  One  of  the  catamount  motifs  was 
accepted. 

Following  the  acceptance  of  his  sketches, 
Keck  created  for  the  obverse  an  idealized 
portrait  of  Ira  Allen  in  high  relief,  a  visage 
different  from  that  on  Fry’s  statue.  The 
reverse  showed  a  large  catlike  animal  of 
uncertain  species,  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  history  of  Vermont  being 
commemorated  but  was  a  rebus  for  the 
Catamount  Tavern,  a  subtlety  lost  on  just 
about  everyone  who  saw  it.  The  final  de¬ 
sign  was  criticized  not  only  by  the  Ver¬ 


mont  Sesquicentennial  Commission  but 
also  by  numismatists. 

In  January  and  February  1927  some 
40,034  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half 
dollars  (called  Battle  of  Bennington  or 
Bennington  half  dollars  in  contemporary 
government  correspondence)  were  struck 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The  distribution 
was  handled  by  a  group  titled  the 
Bennington  Battle  Monument  and  Histori¬ 
cal  Association,  which  sold  the  pieces  by 
mail,  through  banks,  and  elsewhere  for  $1 
each.  In  March  1929  the  Association  was 
offering  coins  for  $  1 .25  each  by  registered 
mail  or  $  1  per  coin  sent  by  express  (con¬ 
signee  to  pay  charges)  in  lots  of  10  or 
more.3  Sales  were  satisfactory  but  not  up 
to  expectations,  and  eventually  1 1 ,892 
coins  were  returned  for  melting.  A  letter 
dated  November  23,  1934,  quotes  the  cu¬ 
rator  of  the  Bennington  Museum  (which 
had  received  profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
half  dollars),  who  informed  a  correspon¬ 
dent  that  22,000  (sic)  coins  had  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Mint  and  that  all  others  had 
been  sold  with  the  exception  of  about  200 
currently  owned  by  the  museum.4  So  far  as 
is  known,  the  distribution  of  the  Vermont 
half  dollar  proceeded  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner.  Funds  raised  were  given  to  various 
educational  facilities. 

Collecting  Vermont  Half  Dollars 

The  Vermont  half  dollar  was  struck  in 
the  highest  relief  of  any  commemorative 
issue.  Despite  the  depth  of  the  work  in  the 

1  Among  other  commissions.  Spicer-Simson  (18711959)  sculpted  for  the 
American  Numismatic  Society.  Although  the  artist  was  born  in  France  and  died 
there,  he  did  much  of  his  work  in  the  United  States  His  wife,  the  former 
Margaret  Schmidt,  was  known  as  a  painter  of  miniatures 

2  This  information  is  from  Michael  K  Garofalo's  article,  "A  Vermont  Diary, 
in  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Fall  1986,  pp  25-26. 

3  Per  quotations  from  E.L.  Bates,  secretary,  to  H.J.  McCloskey,  in  response  to 
an  inquiry  dated  March  21 ,  1929. 

4  In  the  collection  of  Anthony  Swiatek. 
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dies,  nearly  all  specimens  were  struck  up 
properly  and  showed  excellent  detail.  The 
prominence  of  the  obverse  portrait  mili¬ 
tated  against  the  survival  of  pristine  coins, 
and  most  show  some  evidence  of  contact 
at  the  central  points. 

As  all  Vermont  half  dollars  were  sold  to 
collectors  or  citizens  at  a  premium,  most 
were  preserved  over  the  years,  save  the 
inevitable  specimens  which  were  subjected 
to  cleaning  or  mishandling.  T oday  examples 
are  readily  available,  mostly  in  lower  Mint 
State  levels. 

In  the  1950s  and  early  1960s  Charles 
French,  a  Troy,  New  York  hobby  shop 


owner  who  was  also  a  coin  auctioneer  and 
columnist,  endeavored  to  hoard  Vermont 
half  dollars  and  succeeded  in  acquiring 
several  hundred  pieces,  which  were  later 
redistributed.  Most  of  these  were  in  what 
would  be  called  MS-60  to  MS-63  grades 
today.  Vermont  half  dollars  have  always 
been  popular  with  numismatists  and  are  an 
integral  part  of  many  collections. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Nearly  all  coins 
show  some  friction  and  evidence  of  han¬ 
dling  on  Ira  Allen’s  cheek.  Check  also  the 
high  points  of  the  catamount  on  the  reverse. 
Most  coins  are  deeply  lustrous  and  frosty. 
Avoid  cleaned  coins,  which  are  often  seen. 


1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  1 50th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington  and  the  independence  of 
Vermont 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Ira  Allen 
Reverse  motif:  Catamount 
Authorization  date:  February  24,  1925 
Dates  on  coins:  1927  (also  1777) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1927 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  40,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  40,034 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  34 

Quantity  melted:  1 1 ,892 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  28,142 

Issued  by:  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  Commission  (Bennington  Battle  Monument  &  Historical 
Association,  Lock  Box  432,  Bennington,  Vermont,  E.L.  Bates,  secretary) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently  no  official  packaging;  some  banks  (including  the 
County  National  Bank,  Bennington;  First  National  Bank,  Bennington;  and  the  First  National 
Bank,  North  Bennington)  distributed  their  own  imprinted  holders 
Official  sale  price:  $1  ($1.25  by  registered  mail) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Charles  Keck 

Interesting  facts:  This  issue  was  authorized  two  years  before  the  minting  date,  a  remarkable 
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situation,  as  typically  commemoratives  were  authorized  in  the  same  year  of  issue;  the 
catamount  pictured  on  the  reverse  is  a  reference  to  the  Catamount  Tavern,  where  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  quaffed  ale;  this  half  dollar  is  one  of  the  few  commemoratives  to  bear 
a  day  date,  in  this  instance  August  16,  to  the  left  of  the  catamount;  Vermont  half  dollars 
were  struck  in  higher  relief  than  any  other  commemorative  coin. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $95 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $825 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $400 

1986  MS-60  $240,  MS-63  $350,  MS-64  $775, 
MS-65  $  1 ,850 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $205,  MS-63  $280, 
MS-64  $640,  MS-65  $2,400 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $200,  MS-63 
$245,  MS-64  $425,  MS-65  $1,250 


1930  MS-63  $1 

1935  MS-63  $2 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $2.50 
1940  MS-63  $2 

1945  MS-63  $5 
1950  MS-63  $6 
1955  MS-63  $12 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $28 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $45 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $40 
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An  Important  Half  Dollar 

The  year  1928  marked  the  150th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  January  18,  1778  arrival  of 
British  explorer  and  navigator  Captain 
James  Cook  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (at  first 
and  for  a  long  time  thereafter  called  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  a  patron  of  Cook’s  voyage). 

Captain  James  Cook,  born  in  England 
on  October  28,  1728,  joined  the  Royal 
Navy  in  1755  and  eventually  became  one 
of  the  18th  century’s  most  famous  naviga 
tors.  Following  exploration  and  charting 
of  Newfoundland  and  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Cook  took  a  group 
of  scientists  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  study 
the  predicted  transit  of  Venus  across  the 


sun.  During  this  and  several  other  Pacific 
voyages,  Cook  carefully  plotted  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  many  islands  and  laid  to  rest  theo¬ 
ries  about  an  undiscovered  large  conti¬ 
nent.  C  )n  his  fourth  trip  to  the  Pacific,  Cook 
“discovered”  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1 778,  possibly  becoming  the  first  white 
man  to  land  there,  although  some  histori¬ 
ans  have  suggested  that  Spanish  explorer 
Juan  Gaetano  had  arrived  there  over  two 
centuries  earlier  in  1 555.  Cook  returned  to 
Hawaii,  where  he  was  considered  by  the 
natives  to  be  the  white  god  Lona.  He  became 
involved  in  an  altercation,  the  details  of 
which  are  unknown,  and  was  killed  by 
natives  on  February  14,  1779. 

In  1883  the  San  Francisco  Mint  struck 
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coins  for  the  Hawaiian  islands  (as  it  also  did 
on  a  contract  basis  for  other  foreign 
countries  and  interests  from  time  to  time). 
Although  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  in  1893 
had  expressed  interest  in  being  annexed  to 
the  United  States,  nothing  happened  until 
1898,  when  because  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  United  States  realized 
that  a  naval  base  in  the  islands  would  protect 
its  interests  in  the  Pacific.  The  area  was 
annexed  on  August  12,  1898,  and  on  April 
13,  1900  all  who  had  been  citizens  of 
Hawaii  on  August  12, 1898  became  citizens 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  of  the  United 
States.  On  August  21,  1959  Hawaii  joined 
the  Union  as  a  state. 

In  1 928  an  effort  was  made  to  create  a 
coin  issue  that  would  serve  its  intended 
purpose— to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  Cook’s  landing— without  the  abuses 
which  had  characterized  certain  other  is¬ 
sues  of  the  decade.  The  enabling  legisla¬ 
tion,  approved  by  Congress  on  March  7, 
1928,  provided  for  the  modest  coinage  of 
10,000  silver  50-cent  pieces.  A  distribution 
commission  was  founded  with  Bruce 
Cartwright,  Jr.,  a  well-known  numismatist 
(and  whose  late  father  was  also  a  collector 
of  great  prominence),  at  its  head. 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr.’s  Commentary 

Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr.  furnished  the  fol¬ 
lowing  commentary  to  the  editor  of  7 he 
Numismatist,  who  published  it  in  the  May 
1928  issue: 

“Whether  the  proposed  design  will  be 
approved  or  not  by  the  authorities  I  do  not 
know.  The  Captain  Cook  Sesqui-Centen- 
nial  [sic;  but  spelled  as  one  word,  Sesqui¬ 
centennial,  on  the  issuer’s  letterhead] 
Commission  has  set  a  price  of  $2  apiece  on 
these  souvenirs,  which  are  to  be  sold  to  the 
public  by  the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd.,  Hono¬ 


lulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii.  No  rules  as  to 
distribution  have  as  yet  been  formulated, 
but  I  believe  no  individual  will  be  given 
more  than  one  coin.  A  small  part  of  the 
total  issue  of  10,000  pieces  will  probably 
be  set  aside  to  provide  specimens  for  those 
interested  outside  of  Hawaii.  Dealers  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Commission  will  probably 
be  allowed  to  purchase  up  to  100  coins 
apiece.  The  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of 
these  souvenir  coins  is  to  be  used  in  form¬ 
ing  a  collection  of  Captain  Cook  memora¬ 
bilia  for  Hawaii. 

“The  proposed  designs  were  drawn  by 
Miss  Juliette  May  Fraser,  the  well-known 
Honolulu  artist.  The  obverse  bears  a  pro¬ 
file  bust  of  Captain  Cook  to  left  from  a 
Wedgwood  medallion  owned  by  the  wri¬ 
ter.  Below  appears  the  inscription  HALF 
DOLLAR  flanked  by  eight  small  triangles 
or  pyramids  representing  the  eight  lar¬ 
gest  volcanic  islands  in  Hawaii:  Oahu,  Ha¬ 
waii,  Niihau,  Kauai,  Molokai,  Lanai, 
Kahoolawe,  and  Maui.  The  reverse  shows 
a  Hawaiian  warrior  chief  in  full  regalia 
gaining  the  summit  of  a  hill.  This  repre¬ 
sents  Hawaii  rising  from  obscurity.  The 
chief  holds  out  his  right  hand  in  welcome. 
Behind  him  is  a  coconut  tree,  denoting 
romance.  In  the  distance  is  a  Hawaiian 
village  of  grass  huts  nestled  along  Waikiki 
Beach  at  the  foot  of  Diamond  Hill,  denot¬ 
ing  history  and  antiquity. 

“The  celebration  in  commemoration  of 
the  1 50th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
Hawaii  by  Captain  James  Cook  will  be  held 
in  Hawaii  about  the  middle  of  August  1928. 
This  is  the  only  commemorative  coin  so  far 
issued  for  the  possessions  of  the  United 
States  and  should  prove  a  popular  one  with 
collectors.  The  total  authorized  issue  is 
only  10,000,  all  of  which  will  perhaps  be 
readily  disposed  of,  notwithstanding  the 
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price  is  fixed  at  $2. 

"The  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Hawaii’s  delegate,  Hon.  V.S.K.  Houston. 
About  400  coins  are  to  be  reserved  by  the 
commission  for  presentation  to  distin¬ 
guished  guests  and  visitors  at  the  celebra¬ 
tion,  to  include  the  officers  of  British  and 
American  warships  assigned  to  the  func¬ 
tion.  If  the  Prince  of  Wales  accepts  the 
invitation  to  be  present,  he  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  one  of  the  Proof  coins,’  about 
50  of  which  are  to  be  minted.  The  celebra¬ 
tion  will  be  an  outstanding  function  in 
Hawaii  this  year....” 

Sketches  made  by  Missjuliette  May  Fraser 
were  sent  to  Chester  Beach,  who  prepared 
the  models,  utilizing  Miss  Fraser’s  art  and 
some  suggestions  for  modifications  made 
by  the  Mint  and  Congressman  Victor  S.K. 
Houston,  after  which  dies  were  made. 
Beach  by  1928  had  been  associated  with 
several  other  commemorative  issues.  In 
keeping  with  practice  at  the  time,  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  dies  was  accomplished  by 
the  Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York 
City. 

A  Quick  Sellout 

In  June  1928,  10,008  Hawaiian  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  half  dollars  were  struck  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  extra  eight  being  reserved  for 
assay.  Of  the  production  figure  50  were 
Sandblast  Proofs,  made  by  a  special  pro¬ 
cess  which  imparted  a  dull ,  grainy  finish  to 
the  pieces,  similar  to  that  used  on  certain 
Mint  medals  of  the  era  as  well  as  on  gold 
Proof  coins  circa  1908-1915.  Collectors 
considered  the  surface  style  to  be  quite 
unsatisfactory,  but  those  at  the  Mint  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  artistic. 

Distribution  began  through  the  Bank  of 
Hawaii,  Ltd.  in  Honolulu  on  October  8. 
1928.  Sales  were  brisk,  and  soon  the  sup¬ 
ply  was  gone,  just  as  Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr. 


had  predicted.  It  was  intended  that  about 
half  the  pieces  be  reserved  for  residents  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  other  half  be 
distributed  on  the  mainland,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  it  is  believed  that  most  were  distrib¬ 
uted  on  the  islands.  Almost  immediately 
pieces  traded  at  a  premium  over  the  $2 
issue  price,  despite  the  fact  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  price  charged  was  the  highest  of  any 
commemorative  half  dollar  up  to  that  time. 

A  quantity  of  these,  variously  estimated 
as  being  from  500  to  1 ,500  pieces,  was  said 
to  have  been  purchased  by  investors  and 
kept  off  the  market.  A  hoard  of  137  Hawai¬ 
ian  half  dollars  sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  at  auction  to  the  order  of  the  Bank 
of  Hawaii,  Ltd.  on  January  23,  1986  repre¬ 
sented  specimens  that  had  been  set  aside 
for  the  bank’s  employees.  In  1928  the 
bank’s  president  put  one  Hawaiian  coin 
out  with  a  card  for  the  employees  to  sign  if 
they  wanted  to  purchase  a  coin  for  ap¬ 
proximately  $1  to  $1.50.  The  displayed 
coin  was  stolen  by  an  employee.  The  bank 
president  was  angry  about  this  and  locked 
up  the  remaining  pieces,  and  they  remained 
untouched  in  a  vault  for  over  a  half  century 
thereafter. 

No  controversy  was  associated  with  the 
authorization,  the  reason  for  creation,  or 
the  distribution  of  the  1928  Hawaiian  Ses¬ 
quicentennial  half  dollars,  and  the  entire 
affair  was  a  model  of  excellence.  Many 
collectors  wished  that  more  had  been 
struck,  a  radical  departure  from  the  over¬ 
supply  of  other  issues  of  the  decade,  but 
perhaps  this  was  balanced  by  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
obtain  them  at  the  $2  issue  price  and  saw 
them  rise  steadily  in  value. 

Collecting  Hawaiian  Half  Dollars 

By  all  standards  the  1 928  Hawaiian  Ses¬ 
quicentennial  half  dollar  is  the  most  impor- 
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tant  single  silver  commemorative  type  from 
the  standpoint  of  scarcity  of  available 
specimens.  Examples  are  elusive  in  all 
grades  and  are  highly  prized.  Most  Hawai¬ 
ian  commemoratives  were  produced  with 
a  somewhat  satiny  surface,  rather  than 
deep  frosty  lustre.  Today  the  majority  of 
examples  are  in  the  range  of  AU-50  to  MS- 
60  or  slightly  finer.  As  noted,  most  of  the 
half  dollars  were  distributed  to  citizens  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  other  members 
of  the  public  rather  than  to  numismatists. 
Relatively  few  coins  were  preserved  with 


care.  Pieces  in  higher  Mint  State  levels  of 
MS-63  or  above  are  especially  difficult  to 
find. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Most  examples 
show  contact  or  friction  on  the  higher 
areas  of  Captain  Cook’s  portrait  on  the 
obverse  and  on  the  legs  of  the  Hawaiian 
chieftain  on  the  reverse.  Some  coins  have 
a  somewhat  satiny  surface,  whereas  others 
are  lustrous  and  frosty.  Beware  of  coins 
which  have  been  repeatedly  dipped  or 
cleaned.  Problem-free  examples  are  even 
rarer  than  the  low  mintage  indicates. 


1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  1 50th  anniversary  of  Captain  James  Cook’s  landing  in  Hawaii 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Captain  Cook 

Reverse  motif:  Standing  Hawaiian  chieftain 

Authorization  date:  March  7,  1928 

Dates  on  coins:  1928  (also  1778) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 928 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,008 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  8 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,008 

Issued  by:  Captain  Cook  Sesquicentennial  Commission  through  the  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Ltd., 
Honolulu,  Territory  of  Hawaii1 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  five-coin  cardboard  holders  of  the 
insert  type;  Matte  Proofs  were  issued  in  plush  cases  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Edgar 
Enriques,  executive  secretary  of  the  Commission 
Official  sale  price:  $2 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Juliette  May  Fraser  (models  prepared  by  Chester  Beach) 
Interesting  facts:  $2  was  the  highest  issue  price  for  any  commemorative  half  dollar  up  to 
this  time;  most  were  distributed  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

1  The  Captain  Cook  Sesquicentennial  Commission,  Edgar  Hcnriqucs.  executive  secretary,  was  located  in  Room  J08,  McCandless  Building,  Honolulu.  Commissioners 
were:  Col.  C.P.  Iaukea  (chairman),  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory  (vice  chairman).  Bishop  H.B.  Restarick,  A.P.  Taylor,  and  Bruce  Cartwright,  Jr. 
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1930  MS-63  $8 

1935  MS-63  $8 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $  1 2 
1940  MS-63  $10 

1945  MS-63  $30 
1950  MS-63  $30 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $95 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $480 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $575 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $475 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $950 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $4,500 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $1,750 

1986  MS-60  $1,100,  MS-63  $1,800,  MS-64 
$3,000,  MS-65  $5,750 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $825,  MS-63  $  1 ,800, 
MS-64  $3,250,  MS-65  $10,500 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $725,  MS-63 
$1,600,  MS-64  $2,700,  MS-65  $6,500 


The  Continuing  Story  of 
Commemoratives 

In  1929  various  proposals  were  made  to 
issue  commemorative  coins  to  celebrate 
the  125th  anniversary  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  the  300th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  and  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey— all  of 
which  legislative  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
In  1930  the  idea  of  a  $  1 .50  gold  coin  arose 
again  in  an  issue  to  observe  the  discovery 
of  anesthesia,  whereas  another  proposal 
suggested  that  $3  gold  pieces  be  made  for 
the  Washington  Bicentennial. 

During  the  late  1920s  much  effort  was 
expended  by  coin  dealer  L.W.  Hoffecker 
and  others  to  authorize  a  half  dollar  ob¬ 
serving  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Gadsden  Purchase,  and  in  April  1930  an 
appropriate  bill  was  passed  but  was  vetoed 
by  President  Hoover,  who  during  his  ad¬ 
ministration  was  not  inclined  toward  new 
commemorative  issues  of  any  kind 
Hoover’s  negative  attitude  was  said  by 
observers  to  have  been  based  upon  the 
wasteful  process  of  minting  large  numbers 
of  commemoratives  and  melting  them  that 
had  occurred  following  the  striking  of  coins 


for  the  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American 
Independence  and  the  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Oregon  Trail  issues.  On  April 
20,  1930,  President  Herbert  Hoover  gave 
the  following  message  in  connection  with 
his  rejection  of  the  proposal  for  the  Gadsden 
Purchase  issue,  sounding  the  death  knell 
for  commemorative  coins  during  the 
Hoover  administration: 

“To  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Herewith  is  returned,  without  approval, 
H  R.  2029  ..  .  This  bill  provides  that  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
territory  known  as  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
there  shall  be  coined  in  the  mints  of  the 
United  States  50-cent  pieces  to  the  number 
of  10,000,  to  be  of  a  design  fixed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  and  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  coins  are  to 
be  legal  tender  and  are  to  be  issued  only 
upon  the  request  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
Coin  Committee,  in  such  numbers  and  at 
such  times  as  they  shall  request. 

“The  matter  is  not  perhaps  one  of  large 
importance  in  itself,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
of  the  great  number  of  other  similar  pro¬ 
posals  by  the  aggregate  of  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  coinage  are  being  jeopar- 
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dized.  Moreover,  the  multiplicity  of  these 
demands  have  largely  destroyed  their  in¬ 
terest  and  value  for  the  purposes  intended. 
During  the  past  10  years  15  such  special 
coins  have  been  issued,  an  average  of  one 
each  eight  months,  an  aggregate  of  over 
13,000,000  such  coins  having  been  au¬ 
thorized.  There  are  now  pending  before 
Congress  five  other  bills  for  such  coinage, 
and  before  the  Treasury  Department  sev¬ 
eral  other  requests  for  support  to  propos¬ 
als  of  the  same  character. 

“The  monetary  system  of  the  country  is 
created  and  exists  for  certain  well-defined 
and  essential  purposes.  Sound  practice 
demands  that  it  should  not  be  diverted  to 
other  uses,  if  we  are  best  to  serve  the  needs 
of  trade  and  commerce,  satisfy  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  people  and  protect  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  our  coins.  Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  necessities  and  convenience 
of  the  people  can  best  be  served  and  the 
integrity  of  our  coins  can  only  be  protected 
from  counterfeiting  by  limiting  the  number 
of  designs  with  which  in  the  course  of  time 
the  public  can  become  thoroughly  familiar. 
Indeed,  the  Congress  itself  has  recognized 
the  soundness  of  this  principle  by  provid¬ 
ing  that  ‘No  change  in  the  design  or  die  of 
any  coin  shall  be  made  oftener  than  once  in 
25  years  from  and  including  the  year  of  the 
first  adoption  of  the  design,  model,  die,  or 
hub  from  the  same  coin.’1 

“The  growing  practice  of  issuing  com¬ 
memorative  coins,  incidentally  to  be  sold 
at  a  profit  and  provide  funds  for  projects  or 
celebrations,  appears  to  me  to  run  counter 
to  this  principle  and  by  their  multiplicity  to 
have  become  a  misuse  of  our  coinage  sys¬ 
tem.  These  coins  do  not  serve  as  a  circu¬ 
lating  medium,  which  is  the  real  function 
of  coins.  They  introduce  an  element  of 
confusion  and  lack  of  uniformity.  The  dan¬ 


ger  of  counterfeit  coins  being  successfully 
passed  is  unquestionably  increased  by  a 
multiplicity  of  designs,  with  which  the 
public  can  not  become  thoroughly  famil¬ 
iar.  Furthermore,  the  very  premiums  at 
which  these  coins  are  sold  stimulate 
counterfeiting  of  them.2 

“There  are  a  great  many  historical  events 
which  it  is  not  only  highly  proper  but 
desirable  to  commemorate  in  a  suitable 
way,  but  the  longer  use  of  our  coins  for  this 
purpose  is  unsuitable  and  unwise.  This 
would  seem  to  be  clear  from  the  very 
number  of  events  to  be  commemorated, 
and  past  experience  indicates  how  difficult 
it  is  to  draw  the  line  and  how  such  a 
practice,  once  it  is  recognized,  tends  con¬ 
stantly  to  grow.  If  this  bill  is  to  become  law, 
it  is  not  apparent  on  what  grounds  similar 
measures,  no  matter  how  numerous,  may 
be  rejected.  Yet  their  enactment  in  such 
numbers  must  bring  further  confusion  to 
our  monetary  system.  The  government 
would  be  glad  to  assist  such  celebrations  in 
the  creation  of  appropriate  medals  which 
do  not  have  coinage  functions. 

“Herbert  Hoover 

“The  White  House,  April  20,  1930.” 

The  entire  list  of  commemoratives  that 
might  have  been  but  weren’t  is  a  long  one, 
and  perhaps  collectors  can  be  grateful  to¬ 
day  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  out  money 
to  complete  their  collections  by  adding 
even  more  pieces  commemorating,  for  the 
most  part,  anniversaries  and  observances 
of  relatively  obscure  or  forgotten  situations . 

Following  the  election  of  Franklin  Delano 

1  During  the  Hoover  administration  this  principle  would  be  violated  in  1932, 
when  the  Standing  Liberty  quarter  dollar,  minted  only  since  1916  and  not  yet 
for  a  span  of  25  years,  was  discontinued  in  favor  of  the  1932  Washington 
quarter. 

2  At  this  point  in  time  there  had  been  no  problem  of  any  kind  involving  the 
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Roosevelt  in  1932  and  his  inauguration  in 
1933,  the  floodgates  were  opened. 
Roosevelt  himself  was  a  collector,  and  al¬ 
though  his  specialty  was  stamps,  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  coin  hobby  as  well.  The 


sequence  of  Oregon  Trail  half  dollars,  last 
coined  in  1928  and  not  produced  during 
the  Hoover  administration,  was  resumed 
in  1933,  and  in  1934-1935  other  commem¬ 
orative  series  were  launched. 
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Origin  of  the  Boone  Half  Dollars 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Daniel  Boone,  famous  frontiersman,  trap¬ 
per,  and  explorer,  furnished  the  occasion 
for  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  seen  in  the  series.  The  Daniel 
Boone  Bicentennial  Commission,  located 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  ostensibly  desired 
to  raise  money  in  coordination  with  a  group 
known  as  the  American  Order  of  Pioneers, 
Inc.,  with  the  approval  of  Boone’s  descen¬ 
dants,  to  restore  several  historical  sites 
pertaining  to  the  famous  frontiersman 
Legislation  passed  on  May  26,  1934,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  coinage  of 600,000  silver  half 
dollars. 


The  subject  being  commemorated, 
Daniel  Boone,  was  bom  in  1734  near  Read¬ 
ing,  Pennsylvania  and  by  1752  had  moved 
to  North  Carolina.  He  became  an  explorer 
and  hunter  on  the  frontier.  In  the  late 
1760s  Boone  explored  Kentucky,  and  in 
March  1775  he  and  30  others  cut  the  Wil¬ 
derness  Road  from  the  eastern  region  of 
Tennessee  to  the  Kentucky  River,  at  which 
point  the  settlement  of  Boonesborough 
was  established.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  Boone  was  captured  by  Indians  and 
turned  over  to  the  British  authorities  in 
Detroit.  Released  back  into  the  custody  of 
the  Indians,  Boone  was  adopted  as  a  son  of 
Shawnee  Chief  Black  Fish  and  was  given 
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the  name  of  Big  Turtle.  While  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  Boone  learned  of  a  strategy  between 
the  British  and  Indians,  who  intended  to 
seize  Boonesborough.  Boone  escaped  in 
time  to  travel  160  miles  by  foot  and  warn 
the  Boonesborough  settlers,  thus  allowing 
them  to  prepare  for  the  attack.  After  a 
series  of  incidents  Chief  Black  Fish  came  to 
believe  that  Boone  had  supernatural  powers 
and  opted  for  peace.  In  later  years  Boone 
moved  several  times  and  served  in  several 
sessions  of  the  Virginia  legislature.  Boone’s 
skirmishes  with  Indians  and  his  activities 
in  the  Revolution,  discussed  only  briefly 
here,  made  him  an  American  folk  hero. 

The  Design 

Augustus  Lukeman,  the  New  York 
sculptor  who  had  taken  the  place  of  Gutzon 
Borglum  in  the  carving  of  the  epic  memorial 
on  Stone  Mountain  in  Georgia  in  1925,  was 
selected  to  prepare  the  models  for  the 
Boone  half  dollar.  Depicted  on  the  obverse 
was  the  bust  of  a  young  man  said  to  rep¬ 
resent  Boone,  an  artist’s  conception,  for 
no  original  portrait  is  known  to  exist  of  the 
pioneer  (another  depiction  of  Boone  is 
found  on  the  1921  Missouri  half  dollar). 
The  reverse  showed  Shawnee  Chief  Black 
Fish  standing  with  Daniel  Boone,  who  held 
in  one  hand  a  peace  treaty  and  in  the  other 
a  musket. 

Correspondence  preserved  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives  reveals  that  Lukeman  s  de¬ 
signs  sparked  a  bitter  debate  between  the 
artist  and  C.  Frank  Dunn,  secretary  of  the 
Boone  Bicentennial  Commission,  who  had 
examined  the  models  and  stated  them  to 
be  “historically  impossible.”  Supporting 
Dunn  was  the  Boone  Family  Association, 
which  requested  that  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  fire  Lukeman  and  select  another 
artist.  This  the  Commission  refused  to  do, 


and  over  a  period  of  time  the  Boone  faction 
and  Lukeman  worked  out  a  few  compro¬ 
mises— not  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
anyone.  The  controversies  surrounding  the 
design  were  soon  forgotten  and  indeed 
were  never  prominent  in  the  numismatic 
press. 

Writing  in  1971,  Cornelius  Vermeule  in 
Numismatic  Art  in  America  paid  the  de¬ 
sign  and  the  artist  a  high  compliment: 
“Because  of  its  broad,  bold  concept  of 
figures,  this  coin  ranks  as  one  of  America’s 
best  artistic  endeavors.  Lukeman  should 
have  pursued  his  career  as  a  designer  of 
dies.” 

Distribution  Begins 

Although  the  legislation  provided  that 
600,000  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollars1 
be  struck,  it  was  somewhat  curious  that  in 
October  1934  the  entire  first  issue 
amounted  to  just  10,007  pieces,  obviously 
a  portent  of  the  future.  The  pieces  were 
shipped  to  Kentucky,  where  C.  Frank  Dunn, 
operating  from  an  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Phoenix  Hotel  in  Lexington, 
dutifully  set  about  selling  as  many  as  he 
could  for  the  issue  price  of  $1.60  each. 
Those  not  sold  were  simply  kept  on  hand. 
There  was  no  particular  stir  about  them 
made  in  the  numismatic  community. 

In  1935  the  exploitation  of  collectors 
began,  seemingly  in  an  innocent  way,  when 
10,010  pieces  were  struck  in  Philadelphia 
in  March  and  5,005  each  at  the  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  mints  in  May.  These  were 
dated  1935  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin, 
representing  the  issue  date.  Philadelphia 
coins  were  offered  for  $1.10  each,  and 
$1.50  was  charged  for  each  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  coin.  A  1935  Boone  set  of 

1  In  contemporary  dealers'  advertisements  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollars 
were  often  referred  to  as  Kentucky  half  dollars.  Use  of  this  designation  faded 
after  the  late  1930s. 
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three  coins  cost  a  total  of  $4. 10.  So  far  the 
only  problem  was  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
bicentennial  of  Boone’s  birthday,  and  there 
was  no  reason  to  continue  celebrating  a 
1934  anniversary  in  1935.  Of  course,  in 
some  peoples’  minds  this  was  reason 
enough  to  mount  the  charge  of  exploita¬ 
tion.  However,  more  was  to  come.... 

A  Rare  Pair 

Seeking  a  profit  opportunity  for  the  is¬ 
suer,  or,  more  charitably,  seeking  to  desire 
to  remove  any  confusion  that  might  result 
from  having  a  date  other  than  the  anni¬ 
versary  on  the  coin,  new  legislation  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  and  approved  on  August 
26, 1935,  read  as  follows:  “That,  inasmuch 
as  the  annual  change  in  coinage  date  re¬ 
quired  by  law  has  caused  the  removal  of 
the  commemorative  date  of  1934  from  the 
design  originally  approved  and  in  use  for 
the  coinage  of  the  50-cent  pieces  com¬ 
memorating  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Daniel  Boone... it  is  hereby 
authorized  to  supplement  said  design  so 
that  the  reverse  of  said  50-cent  piece  will 
show  the  figures  1934’  immediately  above 
the  words  'PIONEER  YEAR.’” 

Although  1935  Boone  sets  of  three  coins 
had  already  been  produced  during  the  year, 
in  October  1935  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
1 0,008  more  1 935-dated  Boone  half  dollars 
were  made  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
date  1934  in  small  numerals  on  the  right 
side  ofthe  reverse.  In  Novemberthe  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  mints  produced  this 
new  variety  in  the  very  small  quantities  of 
just  2,003  and  2,004,  respectively.  News 
releases  calling  attention  to  the  rare  issues 
were  sent  out  by  C.  Frank  Dunn.  New  York 
City  newspapers,  among  others,  carried 
the  information  that  a  pair  of  low  mintage 
Boone  half  dollars  had  been  created  at  the 


Denver  and  San  Francisco  mints  and  could 
be  ordered  for  $3. 70  by  sending  remit¬ 
tances  to  Dunn. 

In  a  quarter-page  advertisement  on  page 
905  of  the  December  1935  issue  of  The 
Numismatist,  Dunn  offered  the  new  issues 
for  sale  at  $  1 . 10  for  the  Philadelphia  coin 
(“will  advance  December  21  to  $1.60... if 
any  are  left”)  and  a  new  high  price  of  $3  70 
for  the  rare  Denver  and  San  Francisco  pair, 
for  a  total  of  $4.80  (although  they  were 
never  sold  as  a  set  of  three).  The  1935-D 
and  S  coins  with  “small  1934”  were  sold 
only  as  a  separate  pair.  Collectors  who 
thought  that  their  collections  were  com¬ 
plete  were  greeted  with  the  news  that  they 
weren’t. 

The  exact  story  of  what  happened  after 
that  will  probably  never  be  resolved  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction,  but  Dunn  stated 
that  so  many  orders  had  been  received  as  a 
result  of  advance  newspaper  notices  that 
by  the  time  collectors  were  generally  aware 
of  the  coins  through  advertisements  in  The 
Numismatist  and  elsewhere,  the  entire 
limited  issue  had  been  sold  out.  So  far  as  is 
known,  not  a  single  person  who  responded 
to  the  advertisement  in  7 he  Numismatist 
was  able  to  secure  a  set  at  the  issue  price  of 
$3.70. 

Indeed  only  a  few  collectors  obtained 
the  coins  from  any  source.  Writing  in  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook,  May  1936,  editor 
and  owner  Lee  F.  Hewitt  commented: 
“Many  collectors  do  not  believe  that  all  the 
‘famous  2,000  issue  Boones’  were  distrib¬ 
uted.  Most  of  the  correspondents  on  the 
subject  have  placed  the  number  mailed 
between  500  and  1,000  sets.  New  York 
and  Chicago  represent  approximately  20% 
of  the  nation’s  collectors.  Twenty-eight 
sets  have  been  located  in  New  York  and  1 1 
sets  here  in  Chicago.” 
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On  the  market  the  low-mintage  Boone 
pair  immediately  jumped  to  $25,  then  to 
the  $50  level!  In  the  $50  range  some  sets 
just  happened  to  be  available  through  deal¬ 
ers,  and  C.  Frank  Dunn  just  happened  to  be 
able  to  “buy  some  sets  from  earlier  pur¬ 
chasers  who  wanted  a  profit,”  so  the  story 
went.  Less  charitable  was  the  allegation 
that  Dunn  had  secretly  reserved  many  1935 
with  “small  1934”  pairs,  quite  possibly  the 
majority  of  them,  which  he  later  sold  pri¬ 
vately  under  the  guise  that  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  them  on  the  aftermarket.  Veteran 
dealer  Abe  Kosoff  stated  in  later  years  that 
Dunn’s  scheme  consisted  of  having  two 
offices  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Phoenix 
Hotel,  one  being  the  official  Boone  sales 
office  and  the  other  being  his  private  office 
down  the  hall,  the  latter  place  being  the 
location  for  many  special  deals. 

Collectors  who  had  endeavored  to  order 
the  1935  “small  1934”  pair  for  $3  70  to 
complete  their  sets— but  who  had  their 
remittances  returned— were  angered  when 
they  found  that  their  only  alternative  was 
to  pay  dealers  $50  or  even  up  to  $100. 
Never  before  had  anything  like  this  hap¬ 
pened,  although  many  had  been  burned 
earlier  in  1935  when  they  endeavored  to 
buy  Hudson  commemorative  half  dollars 
at  the  issue  price  (see  later  listing)  and  had 
their  remittances  returned,  but  Hudsons 
jumped  in  price  to  $5  or  $6,  not  to  $50  or 
more. 

F  rankensteins 

The  Numismatist,  January  1936,  printed 
a  two-page  letter  from  Dunn,  dated  De¬ 
cember  16, 1935,  in  which  he  endeavored 
to  explain  away  the  situation  by  stating 
that  he  simply  had  received  more  orders 
than  he  could  handle.  He  referred  to  the 
coins  as  “Frankensteins”  (monsters  of  one’s 


own  making).  In  June  1936  the  firm  of 
Anderson  &  Steffen  published  a  mail  bid 
sale  of  commemoratives  in  The  Numis¬ 
matist.  Coins  were  listed  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Commemoratives,”  except  for  the 

1935  Denver  and  San  Francisco  Boone 
rarities,  which  had  a  separate  heading  of 
their  own  captioned  “Frankensteins.”  As 
ample  commentary  in  the  present  book 
indicates,  certain  individuals  whose  cu¬ 
pidity  led  them  to  do  unethical  or  even 
dishonest  things  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  stating  how  public-minded,  fair, 
impartial,  etc.,  they  were,  how  they  were 
victims  of  circumstances,  etc.  Of  course, 
this  may  be  just  a  part  of  the  human  way  of 
doing  things. 

Addressing  the  subject  of  the  1935  “small 
1934”  Boone  half  dollars  several  years  later, 
B.  Max  Mehl  confirmed  that  distributor 
Dunn,  despite  his  “sold  out”  notices,  kept 
many  sets  for  himself:1  “Whether  or  not 
very  many  of  them  were  distributed  to 
original  subscribers,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
do  know  that  as  much  as  $  1 00  per  pair  was 
paid  for  them  and  that  later  the  distributor 
offered  and  supplied  the  sets  in  lots  of  ten 
sets  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Also  under¬ 
stand  that  single  sets  were  offered  later  to 
collectors  at  about  twenty  times  the  original 
advertised  prices.” 

Contemporary  Correspondence 

Walter  P.  Nichols,  active  as  a  dealer  in 
the  commemorative  market,  sought  to  buy 
a  group  of  the  new  1935  issues  with  “small 
1934”  and  received  the  following  sold-out 
letter  from  C.  Frank  Dunn,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  9,  1935:2  “Regret  to  return  your  remit- 

1  The  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  1937.  p.  29. 

2  An  extensive  file  of  correspondence  to  and  from  Walter  P.  Nichols,  who  in 

1936  served  as  distributor  of  the  York  County  (Maine)  Tercentenary  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars,  is  in  the  reference  collection  of  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries,  Inc.,  and  reveals  much  about  the  inner  workings  of  the  com¬ 
memorative  business  in  the  1930s. 
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tance  herewith.  The  new  D  &  S  limited 
issues  are  so  small  there  will  not  be  enough 
for  one  set  to  each  of  my  regular  customers 
who  have  the  complete  collection  and 
need  these  issues.” 

However,  Dunn  further  suggested  that 
Nichols  reorder,  buying  10  examples  of 
the  common  Philadelphia  issue  for  $  10.50 
the  lot,  and  when  this  was  done  “include 
$3  70  for  one  set  D  &  S  for  yourself.” 
Obviously,  by  that  time  the  Denver  and  San 
Francisco  issues  with  “small  1934”  were 
indeed  still  on  hand,  despite  “sold  out” 
letters!  Nichols  was  known  as  a  dealer  and 
hobby  leader,  and,  to  head  off  criticism  by 
those  in  the  trade,  Dunn  was  “nicer”  to  him 
than  to  the  typical  person  who  tried  to 
order  the  rare  Denver  and  San  Francisco 
coins. 

On  January'  8,  1936,  Dunn  wrote  to 
Nichols  stating  that  none  of  the  scarce 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  Boone  pieces 
had  been  shipped,  “but  I  understand  or¬ 
ders  will  begin  rolling  within  the  next  five 
days.” 

Dunn  had  great  chutzpah,  and  in  a  letter 
dated  December  10, 1935,  to  collector  H.J 
McCloskey,  the  distributor  stated  that  “I 
am  not  in  the  distributing  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  gouge  collectors,  ”  a  honesty  which 
Dunn  hoped  to  confirm  by  declaring,  “In 
the  present  case  of  the  new  ‘D’  and  ‘S’ 
issues,  I  could  have  quietly  sold  to  some 
dealer  for  enough  to  retire  on  for  twenty 
years  and  no  one  would  have  been  the 
wiser.  Instead  I  am  personally  standing  a 
great  expense  to  return  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  that  I  could  well  accept... to  protect 
collectors  who  have  been  generous  to 
follow  along  with  my  issues  and  realize 
that  I  was  creating  rarities  for  them  with 
every  coin.”  Further,  Dunn  made  this  re¬ 
markable  suggestion  to  divert  attention 


from  his  actions:  “If  I  was  the  president  of 
the  ANA,  I  would  call  a  meeting  extraordi¬ 
nary  of  the  Association  for  the  first  week  in 
January  to  adopt  a  definite  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  drafted  by  the  best  minds  in  the 
Association.”1 

On  February  22,  1936,  Dunn  wrote  to 
McCloskey  and  stated  that  “There  will  be 
no  more  small’  issues;  the  last  one  was 
unintentional.”  It  couldn’t  have  been  too 
“unintentional,”  as  Dunn  advertised  it 
publicly  in  advance!  Much  of  Dunn’s  cor¬ 
respondence  of  this  period  is  a  tissue  of 
lies. 

Thomas  G.  Melish,  a  Cincinnati  indus¬ 
trialist  who  was  involved  in  the  commem¬ 
orative  market  himself  and  who  would 
soon  be  the  distributor  of  the  1936  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Cleveland  issues,  wrote  to 
dealer  Walter  P.  Nichols  on  January  14, 
1936,  about  the  rare  Boones: 

“I  am  reliably  informed  that  Mr.  C.  Frank 
Dunn  of  the  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky. 
will  send  out  Thursday  or  Friday  of  this 
week  the  D  and  S  mint,  1935  small  1934 
Boone  commemorative  half  dollars.  Un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  is  sending  only  one  set 
to  each  dealer.  I  have  a  number  of  collec¬ 
tions  and  I  am  very  anxious  indeed  to 
secure  some  additional  sets  of  these  two 
coins....  If  you  secure  a  set  you  will  no 
doubt  want  to  sell  it  to  someone.  If  you  will 
wire  me  collect  as  soon  as  you  receive  it 
the  price  you  are  willing  to  accept  for  it,  I 
will  appreciate  it  very  much  indeed.  I  am 
counting  on  you  to  cooperate  with  me  by 
wire  on  these  two  coins.” 

Howard  E.  Macintosh,  manager  of  the 
Tatham  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  wrote  a  letter  to  Walter 
P.  Nichols  on  April  11,  1936,  which  re- 

1  Excerpt  from  a  lengthy  letter  preserved  in  the  Bowers  and  Mercna  Galleries 
Reference  Collection. 
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fleeted  the  increased  market  value  of  the 
rare  Boone  coins  at  that  time:  “We  need 
ready  cash  immediately  and  will  sacrifice 
two  sets  rare  35-34  S  and  D  Boones  for  only 
$  140.  If  you  care  for  only  one  set  our  price 
is  $75.  This  offer  is  subject  to  immediate 
acceptance  and  prior  sale.  If  interested,  we 
suggest  you  telegraph  your  acceptance.” 

An  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  August 
13, 1936,  from  L.W.  Hoffecker  to  Walter  P. 
Nichols,  gives  a  view  of  Dunn’s  problems: 

“Mr.  Dunn  has  quit  distributing  coins  in 
his  name,  and  everything  is  in  his  wife’s 
name  now.  I  expect  he  thinks  he  can  get 
around  some  of  the  suits  this  way,  but  I 
heard  today  where  a  man  deposited  $  50.00 
in  a  bank  in  Lexington,  and  told  them  the 
money  was  there  for  a  set  of  coins,  and  Mrs. 
Dunn  shipped  them.  I  took  several  of  their 
envelopes1  up  to  Washington  with  me, 
showing  that  Mr.  Dunn  handled  the  coins 
at  first,  and  later  on  changed  it  to  his  wife.  ” 

Reaction  to  the  “Small  1934” 
Situation 

A  poignant  commentary  concerning  the 
Boone  sets  was  submitted  by  Charles  M. 
Prager  to  The  Numismatist,  October  1936: 
“A  centennial  celebration  is,  after  all,  a 
birthday  party.  And  isn’t  it  queer  when  a 
birthday  party  lasts  three  years?  It  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  host  is  doggone  hun¬ 
gry  .  If  Daniel  Boone  were  alive  today,  he 
could  learn  plenty  about  trapping.”  More 
from  Prager.  “There  is  not  much  danger  of 
commemorative  half  dollars  being  coun¬ 
terfeited  these  days.  It’s  so  much  simpler 
to  apply  to  Congress  and  get  out  an  issue  of 
your  own.  ” 

Writing  in  1938  David  M.  Bullowa  gave 
a  view  of  the  Boone  situation  of  the  1935 
Boone  coins  with  “small  1 934” :  “The  furore 
[stc]  which  resulted  from  the  coinage  of 


these  pieces,  which  every  commemora¬ 
tive  coin  collector  and  speculator  in 
America  was  endeavoring  to  secure,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  vicious  attack  upon  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  those  who  had  not  received  the 
coins,  and  an  equally  staunch  defense  by 
those  who  had  them. 

“The  result  of  the  agitation  was  that 
congressional  hearings  were  held,  the 
abuses  of  the  commemorative  coin  autho¬ 
rizations  were  exposed.  Following  the 
hearing,  larger  issues  were  authorized;  the 
number  of  pieces  which  could  be  secured 
from  the  Mint  at  one  time  was  fixed,  and 
the  coinage  at  more  than  one  mint  was 
stopped,  insofar  as  any  new  authorizations 
were  concerned.  The  coinage  at  several 
mints  has  not  ceased  [Bullowa  was  writing 
in  1938],  however,  for  the  issues  which 
were  authorized  some  years  ago,  and  these 
may  possibly  continue  to  strike  coins  for 
years.” 

Details  of  the  Boone  controversy  ap¬ 
peared  in  letters  and  articles  in  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist  throughout  the  year  1936.  In 
brief,  wounded  would-be  buyers  justifi¬ 
ably  complained  about  the  inequities  of 
the  situation,  whereas  C.  Frank  Dunn  is¬ 
sued  pious  pronouncements  about  how 
fair  he  was  and  continued  to  be  and  that  he 
was  simply  caught  in  the  middle  of  the 
distribution  of  an  issue  of  commemorative 
coins  that  had  become  more  popular  than 
he  or  anyone  else  had  anticipated. 

Congressional  Testimony 

In  a  Senate  hearing  involving  commem¬ 
orative  coins,  held  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  Washington, 

'  This  is  verified  by  the  existence  today  of  circa  1 936  coin  mailing  envelopes 
rubber-stamped  'Mrs.  C.F.  Dunn,  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Ky.  ”  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  Reference  Collection. 
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March  1 1,  1936,  the  following  exchange 
took  place:1 

Senator  Alva  B.  Adams  (of  Colorado):  “I 
think  you  gave  me  an  instance  of  coins 
being  sold  at  a  higher  price....” 

Mr.  Hoffecker  (chairman  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association):  “Yes,  sir.  There  is  an 
issue  of  the  1935  coin  with  a  small  1934  on 
it.  There  were  2,000  issued  from  San 
Francisco,  and  2,000  from  Denver.  Here  is 
a  dealer  who  is  offering  that  pair  of  coins, 
which  has  only  been  out  since  December, 
for  $100.  There  are  bids  of  $65  a  pair  for 
these  coins,  Mr.  Duffield  tells  me.2  The 
highest  offer  I  knew  of  was  $40.  There  are 
only  2,000  of  them.  Those  men  who 
handled  the  issue  took  money  from  ev¬ 
erybody  who  sent  it  in,  or  I  should  say  that 
man  did,  and  he  cashed  many  checks,  and 
accepted  many  orders,  and  found  he  had 
more  orders  than  he  could  fill.” 

Senator  Adams:  “Who  do  you  mean 
handled  the  issue?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “That  is  C.  Frank  Dunn, 
in  Kentucky.” 

Senator  Adams:  “Who  is  he?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “Well,  he  was  the  man 
appointed  to  distribute  those  coins.  That  is 
as  far  as  I  know  about  him.” 

Senator  Adams:  “What  is  his  business?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “I  understand  he  is  a 
newspaper  editor,  but  I  did  not  get  that 
information  direct.  They  say  he  knew 
nothing  about  coins.  He  accepted  so  many 
orders  and  cashed  checks  and  then  could 
not  fill  them,  that  he  returned  the  money 
and  said  he  could  not  fill  the  orders.  I  saw 
somewhere  an  account  of  a  couple  of 
people  threatening  to  sue  him.  The  coins 
are  coming  out  now  in  a  different  enve¬ 
lope— instead  of  being  stamped  ‘Mr.  C.  Frank 


Dunn,’  it  is  stamped  ‘Mrs.  C.  Frank  Dunn.’ 

I  asked  why  that  was,  and  was  told  that  the 
general  impression  was  it  was  on  account 
of  the  threats  of  suits  being  filed.” 

After-Effects 

The  1935  “small  1934”  Boone  situation 
had  a  dramatic  and  immediate  impact  on 
the  coin  collecting  fraternity.  Numismat¬ 
ics  would  never  be  the  same. 

First,  a  number  of  other  enterprising 
individuals  and  commissions  considering 
the  issuance  of  new  commemorative  half 
dollars  immediately  contemplated  the 
profits  to  be  made  if  the  appearance  could 
be  given  that  an  issue  was  sold  out,  thereby 
causing  the  price  to  rise  on  the  collectors’ 
market.  Quantities  held  back  could  then 
be  parceled  out  for  profits  far  beyond  the 
amounts  originally  thought  possible. 

Second,  collectors,  dealers,  and  specu¬ 
lators  (the  term  investors  was  not  as 
popular  then)  immediately  determined 
that,  if  they  missed  out  on  the  1935  “small 
1934”  Boone  issues  at  the  original  price, 
this  was  certainly  not  going  to  happen 
with  other  issues,  so  not  only  would  they 
order  one  piece  for  a  collection,  they  would 
also  order  many  extras  for  investment 
purposes. 

More  Boone  Varieties 

Undaunted  by  the  wave  of  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  unfavorable  publicity,  C.  Frank  Dunn 
proceeded  full  speed  ahead  to  order  more 
varieties  from  the  Treasury  Department 
after  1 935.  The  year  1 936  saw  the  creation 
of  12,012  Philadelphia  Mint  coins,  offered 
for  $  1 . 1 0  each  and  5,005  Denver  and  5,006 
San  Francisco  pieces  offered  for  $  1 .60  each . 

1  From  Coinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces,  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  published  in  1936. 

2  Frank  G.  Dufficld.  of  Baltimore,  editor  of  The  Numismatist,  who  was  also 
testifying  that  day. 
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Because  of  left-over  demand  from  earlier 
issues  and  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  the 
commemorative  market  in  general  during 
the  first  part  of  1936,  all  of  the  1936  pieces 
found  buyers. 

The  story  was  different  in  1937,  when 
the  mintage  of  Philadelphia  coins  was 
15,010  pieces,  Denver  7,506  coins,  and 
San  Francisco  5,006  examples.  Eventually 
quantities  of  5,200,  5,000,  and  2,500,  re¬ 
spectively,  were  melted  of  the  three  issues. 
In  an  effort  to  stimulate  demand,  several 
marketing  strategies  were  tried. 

Dunn  publicly  stated  that  1937  would 
see  the  last  of  the  Boone  issues,  implying 
that  collectors  would  do  well  to  complete 
their  sets  by  ordering  those  currently  of¬ 
fered.  However,  he  did  not  keep  his 
promise.  C.  Frank  Dunn  wrote  to  dealer 
Walter  P.  Nichols  on  May  25,  1937,  stating 
that  he  wanted  to  sell  coins  in  sets  of  one 
each  from  the  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco  issues,  not  just  the  San 
Francisco  coins,  further  noting:  “I  want  to 
keep  the  D  and  S  issues  running  even,  as 
heretofore  so  we  will  wind  up  completely 
when  the  coins  are  sold  and  can  proceed  at 
once  toward  the  purchase  of  the  shrines  in 
the  Pioneer  National  Monument,  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  United  States  this  fall  if  at 
all  possible.” 

At  first  the  1 937  Philadelphia  coins  were 
priced  at  $  1 .60  each  and  could  be  ordered 
individually,  but  after  May  1937  ordering 
was  only  on  the  basis  of  $7.25  for  a  pair 
containing  one  each  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Denver  issues.  The  Denver  issues  were 
never  priced  separately.  The  San  Francisco 
coins,  of  a  mintage  deliberately  lower  than 
the  other  two,  were  priced  at  $5.15  each, 
a  profit,  viewed  by  many  as  unconscionable, 
amounting  to  over  10  times  the  face  value 
Dunn  paid  the  Treasury  for  the  coins.  This 


offer  apparently  met  with  relatively  few 
takers,  so  the  pricing  structure  of  1937 
Boone  coins  was  rearranged  so  that  the  San 
Francisco  coin  was  obtainable  only  as  part 
of  a  three-piece  set  priced  at  $  1 2 .40.  Despite 
all  of  these  efforts,  thousands  of  coins 
remained  unsold,  as  noted. 

Even  though  C.  Frank  Dunn  had  declared 
that  no  more  Boone  half  dollars  would  be 
struck,  in  1938  the  Daniel  Boone  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Commission  ordered  more  coins 
from  the  Treasury,  and  5,005,  5,005,  and 
5,006,  respectively,  were  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco 
mints.  Seeking  to  do  something  to  stimu¬ 
late  flagging  sales,  and  probably  with  the 
expectation  that  Boone  sets  would  be  is¬ 
sued  for  many  years  thereafter  if  only  the 
market  could  be  counted  upon,  Dunn  re¬ 
sorted  to  an  age-old  stratagem:  discounting. 
The  price  of  a  set  of  three  coins  was  nearly 
halved  from  the  year  before,  and  the  1938 
sets  were  offered  for  $6.50  each. 

On  October  11,  1938,  C.  Frank  Dunn 
advised  collector  H.J .  McCloskey  as  follows: 
“Thank  you  for  your  order  for  one  three- 
mint  set  of  the  1938  Daniel  Boone  half 
dollar.  According  to  the  Mint  the  coins  will 
be  ready  by  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
and  will  be  sent  promptly.  The  only  1937 
D&S  [coins]  I  have  now,  since  the  sale  was 
wound  up,  is  a  few  in  my  collection,  which 
I  would  not  sell  for  less  than  $25.00  a  pair 
and  really  am  not  anxious  at  that.”1  Ap¬ 
parently,  Dunn  had  his  own  definition  for 
the  word  collection.  As  a  synonym  the  term 
unsold  inventory  comes  to  mind! 

The  effort  to  sell  1938-dated  sets  proved 
largely  a  failure,  for  the  commemorative 
market  was  moribund,  there  were  far  more 
dissatisfied  collectors  than  there  were  en¬ 
thusiastic  buyers,  and,  in  any  event,  Dunn’s 
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reputation  had  sunk  to  the  level  of 
despicability.  Only  2,100  1938  sets  were 
eventually  distributed,  and  it  seems  that  a 
number  of  these  were  wholesaled  through 
dealers.  Many  thousands  of  unsold  1938- 
dated  Boone  half  dollars  were  melted. 

Of  the  total  of  600,000  Boone  half  dol¬ 
lars  authorized  by  Congress  early  in  the 
game,  only  86,600  saw  distribution,  an¬ 
other  sorry  tale.  Relatively  few  Boone  half 
dollars  were  ever  sold  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  From  beginning  to  end  the  Boone  half 
dollars  were  made  for  the  exploitation  of 
the  collectors’  market. 

Collecting  Boone  Half  Dollars 

As  years  went  by,  a  new  generation  of 
collectors  replaced  those  active  in  the 
1930s,  and  over  a  period  of  time  the  Boone 
scandal  was  forgotten,  except  by  a  few 
dedicated  collectors  and  others  who  took 
the  time  to  look  through  old  issues  of  The 
Numismatist  and  the  Numismatic  Scrap¬ 
book.  New  buyers  from  the  1 940s  onward 
viewed  the  Boone  coins  as  collectible  items, 
which  indeed  they  were,  with  certain  issues 
having  fascinatingly  low  issue  quantities. 
Prices  of  all  commemoratives,  including 
early  Boone  issues,  fell  sharply  after  the 
commemorative  market  break  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1936  and  drifted  downward  until 
1940-1941,  after  which  the  trend  headed 
upward  to  levels  never  dreamed  of  during 
the  height  of  earlier  activity.  By  that  time 


the  market  had  widened  considerably,  and 
demand  was  greater  than  ever  before. 

Today  Boone  coins  are  highly  prized  in 
view  of  the  restricted  distribution  of  certain 
issues,  particularly  the  famous  1935  Den¬ 
ver  and  San  Francisco  coins  with  “small 
1934”  and  the  1938  set  of  three  pieces. 
While  most  collectors  desire  but  a  single 
Boone  to  illustrate  the  type,  there  are 
enough  specialists  who  want  one  of  each 
date  and  mintmark  to  insure  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  whenever  the  scarcer  sets  come  up  for 
sale. 

Most  surviving  Boone  coins  are  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  Mint  State  with  MS-64  and 
MS-65  pieces  readily  available  for  most 
issues.  Early  issues  in  the  series  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  deep  frosty  mint  lustre, 
whereas  issues  toward  the  end  of  the  run. 
particularly  1937  and  1938,  often  are  seen 
with  a  satin  finish  and  relatively  little  lustre, 
because  of  the  methods  of  die  preparation 
and  striking. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  In  general,  these 
were  carefully  handled  at  the  time  of 
minting  and  distribution,  but  scattered 
marks  are  often  seen,  particularly  on  the 
portrait  of  Boone  on  the  obverse.  On  the 
reverse  the  left  shoulder  of  the  Indian  is  a 
point  where  friction  is  sometimes  seen. 
Earlier  issues  such  as  1934  and  1935  are 
often  more  lustrous  and  frosty  than  those 
toward  the  end  of  the  series,  which  tend  to 
be  of  a  somewhat  satiny  appearance. 
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1934  Boone  Bicentennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Daniel  Boone 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Daniel  Boone 

Reverse  motif:  Standing  figures  of  Boone  and  Indian 

Authorization  date:  May  26,  1934 

Date  on  coins:  1934 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1934 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  600,000  (for  total  of  all  issues  1934  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,007 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  7 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,007 

Issued  by:  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  Commission  (and  its  division,  the  Pioneer  National 
Monument  Association),  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington,  Kentucky  (C.  Frank  Dunn,  “sole 
distributor”)1 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelope;  Dennison  insert-type  cardboard  holder 
with  paper  flap  fastened  over  the  coin;  B.  Max  Mehl  distributed  (unofficially)  coins  in  a 
special  hard-formed  box  with  his  imprint  on  the  top  of  the  interior 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 .60 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Augustus  Lukeman 

Interesting  fact:  Of  the  many  varieties  of  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollars  made  from  1934 
to  1938  this  is  the  only  one  with  true  bicentennial  status. 

Market  Index 

prices) 

1975  MS-63  $50 
1980  MS-63  $230 

1985  MS-63  $170 

1986  MS-60  $120,  MS-63  $235,  MS-64  $380, 
MS-65  $750 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $120,  MS-63  $130, 
MS-64  $185,  MS-65  $530 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $100,  MS-63 
$120,  MS-64  $150,  MS-65  $290 


1935  MS-63  to  64  $2.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $3 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $2 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $5 
I960  MS-63  $8 
1965  MS-63  $16 
1970  MS-63  $25 


1  Officers  were:  Samuel  M  Wilson,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  president;  Keen  Johnson.  Richmond.  Kentucky,  vice-president;  Innes  B.  Ross,  Carlisle,  Kentucky,  secretary- 
treasurer  (per  1935  letterhead  in  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  Reference  Collection). 
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1935  P-D-S  Boone  Bicentennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Date  on  coins:  1935 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1935 

Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  600,000  (for  total  of  all  issues  1934  and  onward) 

Total  quantity7  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,0 10  Philadelphia,  5,005  Denver,  5,005 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  10  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  5  San  Francisco 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,010  Philadelphia,  5,005  Denver, 
5,005  San  Francisco 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes  stamped  P,  D,  and  S;  rubber-stamped 
cardboard  holders  of  the  insert  type;  triangular  holder  made  by  Lindly  Box  Co.;  all  items 
have  Dunn's  imprint  (these  same  holder  types  were  also  used  in  later  years) 

Official  sale  price:  $1.10  for  the  Philadelphia  issue;  $1.60  each  for  the  Denver  and  San 
Francisco  coins 

Interesting  fact:  This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  three-mint  Boone  sets. 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1935  MS-63  to  64  $7.50 

1975  MS-63  $120 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $10 

1980  MS-63  $600 

1940  MS-63  to  64  $8.50 

1985  MS-63  $500 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $  1 1 

1986  MS-60  $350,  MS-63  $720, 

MS-64 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $10 

$1,200,  MS-65  $2,000 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $16 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $320,  MS-63  $380, 

I960  MS-63  $26 

MS-64  $550,  MS-65  $1,500 

1965  MS-63  $48 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $280, 

MS-63 

1970  MS-63  $50 

$320,  MS-64  $410,  MS-65  $775 

Note:  Single  1935  Philadelphia  Mint  Boone  coins,  of  higher  mintage  than  the  1935  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  pieces,  are  valued  approximately  the  same  as  the  1934  Philadelphia  Mint 
Boone  single  coin.  In  the  early  years,  until  the  1960s,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  coin  was  usually 
listed  by  itself  in  dealers’  advertisements,  and  the  I)  and  S  coins  were  listed  as  a  separate  pair 
For  continuity  and  conformity  to  present-day  standards  the  three  are  listed  here  as  a  set 
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1935  with  “Small  1934” Boone  Bicentennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Dates  on  coins:  1935  (also  1934) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1935 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  600,000  (for  total  of  all  issues  1934  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,008 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  8 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,008 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelope;some  shipped  in  rubber-stamped  cardboard 
holders  of  the  insert  type;  also  see  text  under  1935  P-D-S  Boone  sets 
Official  sale  price:  S 1 . 10  (raised  to  $  1 .60  on  December  21 ,  1935) 

Interesting  fact:  This  and  subsequent  Boone  issues  had  an  additional  date,  “1934,”  on  the 


reverse. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.50 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $1.75 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $5 
I960  MS-63  $7 
1965  MS-63  $16 
1970  MS-63  $48 
1975  MS-63  $50 


1980  MS-63  $400 

1985  MS-63  $160 

1986  MS-60  $  120,  MS-63  $230,  MS-64  $375, 
MS-65  $750 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $115,  MS-63  $125, 
MS-64  $185,  MS-65  $510 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $98,  MS-63  $  1 20, 
MS-64  $145,  MS-65  $290 
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1935  with  “Small  1934”  D-S  Boone  Bicentennial 
Pair  Half  Dollars 


Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Dates  on  coins:  1935  (also  1934) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1935 
Mints  used:  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  600,000  (for  total  of  all  issues  1934  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  2,003  Denver,  2,004  San  Francisco 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  3  Denver,  4  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  2,003  Denver,  2,004  San  Francisco 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  shipped  in  rubber-stamped  card¬ 
board  holders  of  the  insert  type;  also  see  text  under  1935  P-D-S  Boone  sets 
Official  sale  price:  $3.70  per  pair 

Interesting  fact:  This  scandal-ridden  pair  of  coins  furnished  the  focal  point  for  the 
speculative  fever  that  gripped  the  commemorative  market  from  late  1935  until  summer 


1936. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $80 

1940  MS-63  to  64  $30 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $65 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $75 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $125 

I960  MS-63  $285 

1965  MS-63  $325 

1970  MS-63  $275 

1975  MS-63  $710 


1980  MS-63  $2,500 

1985  MS-63  $1,200 

1986  MS-60  $900,  MS-63  $1,200,  MS-64 
$1,900,  MS-65  $3,500 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $575,  MS-63  $760, 
MS-64  $1,400,  MS-65  $2,300 


1990  (December)  MS-60  $440,  MS-63 
$800,  MS-64  $1,125,  MS-65  $1,900 
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1936  P-D-S  Boone  Bicentennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1934) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  600,000  (for  total  of  all  issues  1934  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  12,012  Philadelphia,  3,003  Denver,  5,006 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  12  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  12,012  Philadelphia,  5,005  Denver, 
5,006  San  Francisco 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  shipped  in  rubber-stamped  card¬ 
board  holders  of  the  insert  type;  also  see  text  under  1933  P-D-S  Boone  sets 
Official  sale  price:  $1.10  for  the  Philadelphia  issue;  $1.60  each  for  the  Denver  and  San 
Francisco  coins 


Market  Index 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $7 

1940  MS-63  to  64  $5.25 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $  1 1 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $12 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $15 

I960  MS-63  $26 

1965  MS-63  $36 

1970  MS-63  $48 

1975  MS-63  $120 


1980  MS-63  $600 

1985  MS-63  $500 

1986  MS-60  $355,  MS-63  $700,  MS-64 
$1,200,  MS-65  $2,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $320,  MS-63  $360, 
MS-64  $525,  MS-65  $1,500 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $290,  MS-63 
$330,  MS-64  $425,  MS-65  $810 


Note:  The  1 936  Philadelphia  coin,  a  larger  mintage  issue,  is  worth  approximately  the  value 
of  the  1934  single  Boone. 
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1937  P-D-S  Boone  Bicentennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Dates  on  coins:  1937  (also  1934) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  600,000  (for  total  of  all  issues  1934  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  1 5,010  Philadelphia,  7,506  Denver,  5,006 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  hi  above):  10  Philadelphia,  6  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  5,200  Philadelphia,  5,000  Denver,  2,500  San  Francisco 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  9,8 1 0  Philadelphia,  2,506  Denver,  2,506 
San  Francisco 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  shipped  in  rubber-stamped  card¬ 
board  holders  of  the  insert  type;  also  see  text  under  1935  P-D-S  Boone  sets 
Official  sale  price:  Philadelphia  $1.60  singly;  later  as  a  pair  with  a  Denver  coin  for  $7.25 
(Denver  coins  were  not  offered  singly);  P-D-S  sets  $  1 2.40;  San  Francisco  coins  singly  $5.15 
(see  text) 

Interesting  fact:  This  issue  had  the  most  complicated  pricing  structure  of  any  commemo¬ 
rative  issue  up  to  this  date. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $21 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $57 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $57 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $120 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $210 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $225 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $175 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $345 


1980  MS-63  to  64  $1,450 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $950 

1986  MS-60  $725,  MS-63  $1,050,  MS-64 
$1,450,  MS-65  $2,900 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $700,  MS-63  $800, 
MS-64  $1,100,  MS-65  $1,975 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $675,  MS-63 
$800,  MS-64  $1,000,  MS-65  $1,475 


Notes;  The  1937  Philadelphia  coin  is  worth  approximately  the  value  of  the  1934  single 
Boone.  Most  sets  in  existence  today  are  in  the  higher  grade  ranges. 
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1938  P-D-S  Boone  Bicentennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  sec  preceding  listings) 

Dates  on  coins:  1938  (also  1934) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1938 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  600,000  (for  total  of  all  issues  1934  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  5,005  Philadelphia,  5,005  Denver,  5,006 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  5  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  2,905  Philadelphia,  2,905  Denver,  2,906  San  Francisco 
Net  number  distributed  ( including  assay  coins):  2 , 1 00  Philadelphia ,  2 , 1 00  Denver,  2 , 1 00 
San  Francisco 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  shipped  in  rubber-stamped  card¬ 
board  holders  of  the  insert  type;  also  see  text  under  1935  P-D-S  Boone  sets 
Official  sale  price:  $6.50  per  set  of  three 
Interesting  fact:  This  was  the  last  set  in  the  Boone  series. 

Market  Index 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $23 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $60 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $70 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $150 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $325 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $350 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $285 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $610 


1980  MS-63  to  64  $2,500 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $1,300 

1986  MS-60  $1,350,  MS-63  $1,450,  MS-64 
$1,900,  MS-65  $3,800 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $760,  MS-63  $1 ,200, 
MS-64  $1,550,  MS-65  $3,200 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $760,  MS-63 
$1,000,  MS-64  $1,300,  MS-65  $1,900 


Notes:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens).  Most  sets  in  existence 
today  are  in  the  higher  grade  ranges. 
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The  Continuing  Story  of 
Commemoratives 

As  a  result  of  the  autumn  1935  scandal 
involving  the  distribution  of  the  1 935  Boone 
sets  with  “small  1934”  and  the  immediate 
run  up  in  price  of  the  low-mintage  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  mint  coins  from  $3. 70  to 
$  50,  then  to  $90,  the  commemorative  boom 
was  launched.  It  was  just  a  matter  of  time 
after  November  1935  that  the  notion  that 
purchasers  of  commemorative  half  dollars 
could  automatically  make  windfall  profits 
was  spread  all  over  the  United  States,  not 
only  among  collectors  but  among  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  as  well.  More  and  more  collec¬ 
tors  and  speculators  got  into  the  game,  and 
before  long  the  advertising  pages  of  The 
Numismatist  swelled  to  unprecedented 
proportions,  as  an  active  market  developed 
and  expanded.  Another  publication,  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  magazine,  new  on 
the  scene,  became  an  immediate  success, 
as  its  monthly  issues  contained  timely  news 
on  commemorative  releases  (provided  by 
Harry  X  Boosel,  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent),  prices,  and  the  aftermarket  together 
with  many  offerings  to  buy  and  sell.  Many 
members  of  the  general  public  became 
interested  in  commemoratives  and  then 
later  explored  other  areas  of  numismatics, 
increasing  the  collector  population  by  the 
end  of  1 936  to  at  least  double  or  triple  what 
it  was  just  a  year  earlier. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  commemorative 
boom  would  fizzle  by  late  summer  1 936, 
scarcely  a  half  year  after  it  began,  but  in  the 
meantime  vast  changes  had  been  wrought 
to  the  coin  collecting  scene.  The  tenor  of 
the  later  market  was  quite  unlike  the  lei¬ 
surely  pace  of  activities  prior  to  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1935. 

At  the  same  time  other  developments 
contributed  to  the  increase  in  coin  collect¬ 


ing,  particularly  the  launching  and  popu¬ 
larization  by  Wayte  Raymond  of  The  Stan¬ 
dard  Catalogue  of  United  States  Coins, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  numismatic 
history  provided  a  regularly  issued  listing 
of  varieties  and  current  market  prices.  Be¬ 
fore  this  time  Scott  and  others  had  produced 
catalogues  on  an  erratic  schedule,  with 
updates  typically  many  years  apart,  and 
collectors  and  others  had  to  rely  on  dealer 
advertisements  and  auction  prices  realized 
in  order  to  formulate  an  idea  of  what  coins 
were  worth.  Now  the  Standard  Cata¬ 
logue  made  it  possible  to  gain  such  infor¬ 
mation  by  simply  turning  a  few  pages. 

Cardboard  holders,  popularized  by 
Wayte  Raymond  and  eventually  produced 
and  sold  by  others  as  well,  made  it  possible 
to  house  a  collection  of  commemorative  or 
other  coins  in  logical  order  so  that  they 
could  be  viewed  and  enjoyed  while  the 
pieces  were  protected  by  transparent  cel¬ 
luloid  slides.  A  few  years  later  Whitman 
would  launch  its  so-called  “penny  boards,” 
distributed  nationally  through  drugstores, 
hobby  outlets,  and  other  places,  and  inspire 
countless  millions  of  Americans  to  look 
through  their  pocket  change  in  an  effort  to 
complete  sets  of  Lincoln  cents,  Liberty 
nickels,  and  other  series. 

After  the  commemorative  boom  faded, 
interest  in  numismatics  was  sustained  and 
furthered  by  dealers  and  collectors  who 
made  specialties  of  other  series  from  half 
cents  and  large  cents  to  gold.  The  com¬ 
memorative  market  itself  waned,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  last  coinage  in  1939  no  further 
issues  were  produced  until  after  World 
War  II  ended.  Commemoratives  in  autumn 
1935  changed  the  numismatic  market  from 
a  relatively  obscure  pursuit  to  a  popular 
nationwide  hobby,  an  endeavor  which 
reached  such  proportions  by  the  1980s 
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that  it  was  fashionable  to  call  it  an  indus¬ 
try.  C.  Frank  Dunn  of  the  Boone  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Commission  started  it  all,  and,  al¬ 
though  he  was  generally  viewed  as  a 


scoundrel  at  the  time,  any  list  of  people 
who  measurably  changed  the  world  of 
numismatics  must  rightfully  include  his 
name  near  the  top. 
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The  Founding  of  Maryland 
Commemorated 

The  300th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  in 
Maryland  in  1634  of  colonist  followers  of 
Cecil  Calvert,  second  Lord  Baltimore,  fur¬ 
nished  the  occasion  for  legislation  approved 
on  May  9,  1934,  which  made  possible  the 
coinage  of  23,000  silver  half  dollars  of 
appropriate  design.  Calvert  sponsored  the 
departure  of  about  200  would-be  colonists 
from  England  to  America  on  xhcArk  and  the 
Dove  in  1633,  who  formed  the  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  Maryland  at  St.  Mary’s  in  1634. 
Cecil  Calvert  never  came  to  America. 

John  Work  Garrett,  distinguished 
American  diplomat  and  well-known  nu¬ 
mismatist,  was  among  the  citizens  of  Mary 


land  who  endorsed  the  commemorative 
half  dollar  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Tercentenary  Commission  of  Balti¬ 
more. 

Design  and  Distribution 

Hans  Schuler,  director  of  the  Maryland 
Institute,  designed  the  coins.  Die  work 
was  done  by  the  Medallic  Art  Company. 
The  obverse  featured  the  portrait  of  Cecil 
Calvert,  whereas  the  reverse  was  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  arms  of  the  state  of  Mary¬ 
land  including  the  motto  FATTI  MASCHII 
PAROLE  FEMINE,  which,  translated  from 
the  Italian,  means  “deeds  are  manly,  words 
womanly.  ” 

In  July  1 934  the  Philadelphia  Mint  struck 
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the  entire  authorized  issue,  amounting  to 
25,000  pieces  for  distribution  and  15  for 
assay.  By  the  end  of  1934  the  Commission 
had  sold  nearly  15,000  coins  for  $1  each 
through  banks  and  other  outlets  primarily 
to  Maryland  citizens.  During  the  next  year 
the  price  was  cut,  but  still  about  5,000 
unsold  pieces  remained  on  hand  and  were 
offered  in  bulk  for  75c  each.  Those  that 
attracted  no  buyers  at  this  level  were  dis¬ 
counted  even  further  to  65  cents. 

On  May  24,  1935,  the  Maryland  Tercen¬ 
tenary  Commission  advised  rare  coin  dealer 
L.W.  Hoffecker  as  follows: 1  “Our  supply  of 
Maryland  Tercentenary  half  dollar  coins 
has  been  exhausted.”  He  was  referred  to 
Edward  W.  Cockey,  of  Baltimore,  “who 
still  has  a  very  few  coins  for  sale  at  $1.25 
each  including  postage.” 

Hoffecker  wrote  to  ask  for  details  of  the 
distribution,  and  onjune  6, 1935,  the  Com¬ 
mission  replied:  "As  you  probably  know 
we  were  granted  an  issue  of  25,000  Mary¬ 
land  Tercentenary  commemorative  half 
dollars.  They  were  all  dated  1934  and  all 
minted  at  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  The 
first  15,000  we  sold  at  $1.00  plus  postage 
straight,  regardless  of  the  amount  ordered, 
but  as  sales  slowed  up  somewhat  and  we 
were  anxious  to  close  the  office,  we  made 
a  special  price  of  85  cents  each  plus  post¬ 
age  in  lots  of  200  or  more  up  to  1 ,000,  and 
75  cents  each  plus  postage  in  lots  of  1 ,000 
or  more.  Our  first  coins  were  received  on 
July  10,  1934,  and  we  disposed  of  the  last 
one  about  the  latter  part  of  April  1935. 
Probably  15,000  of  the  issue  were  sold  in 
small  quantities— one  to  say  100,  and  they 
were  scattered  all  over  the  United  States. 

“In  the  beginning  5,000  were  purchased 
for  Mary  land  banks,  and  just  how  the  banks 
disposed  of  them  we  cannot  say,  but  the 
20,000  sold  through  the  office  went  mostly 


to  individual  collectors,  except  the  prob¬ 
able  8,000  sold  at  a  discount  to  dealers.” 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  March 
1 1 ,  1936,  Hoffecker,  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association, 
mentioned  the  Maryland  Tercentenary  half 
dollar:2  “The  Maryland  commemorative 
coin  was  sold  out,  15,000  of  them,  at  a 
dollar  apiece.  Of  that  15,000  [s/c]  coined, 
5,000  were  sold  to  banks  in  order  to  help 
the  cause  along.  A  dealer  in  the  Southwest 
told  me  he  bought  1 ,000  at  a  dollar  apiece.3 
I  was  over  there  the  other  day,  and  I  was 
trying  to  locate  a  lady  who  handled  the 
order,  and  the  elevator  man  told  me  that  he 
got  500  coins  to  lay  away.” 

The  Maryland  issuers  were  conservative 
for  the  time,  created  no  special  varieties 
for  extra  profit,  and  did  their  best  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  coinage  in  a  proper  manner. 
Relatively  little  commentary  concerning 
Maryland  half  dollars  appeared  in  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  press. 

Collecting  Maryland  Half  Dollars 

The  field  of  the  Maryland  half  dollar  has 
an  unusual  “rippled”  appearance  making  it 
similar  to  a  sculptured  plaque.  Thus  nicks 
and  other  marks  that  would  be  visible  on  a 
coin  with  flat  fields  are  not  as  readily  noticed 
on  this  issue. 

As  most  1934  Maryland  half  dollars  were 
distributed  to  the  general  public  rather 
than  to  collectors,  specimens  are  consider¬ 
ably  scarcer  today  than  the  relatively  large 
mintage  of  25,015  would  indicate.  Today 

1  Letter  in  the  Bowers  and  Mercna  Galleries  Reference  Collection.  Hoffecker. 
own  issue  of  commemorative  half  dollars  in  1955. 

2  From  Coinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces,  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  published  in  1936. 

3  This  was  B.  Max  Mehl  of  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 
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most  examples  in  collections  are  in  the 
grade  range  of  MS-60  to  MS-63-  MS-64 
pieces,  strictly  graded,  are  quite  elusive. 
Specimens  exist  struck  from  a  reverse  die 
broken  from  the  right  side  of  the  shield  to 
a  point  opposite  the  upper  right  of  the  4  in 
the  historical  date  1634. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Nearly  all  speci¬ 


mens  show  flat  striking  and/or  friction  on 
the  nose  of  Cecil  Calvert.  Friction  is  often 
seen  on  other  areas  of  the  portrait  as  well 
and  on  the  reverse,  on  the  high  parts  of  the 
central  motif.  This  issue  was  not  handled 
with  care  at  the  time  of  mintage  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  nearly  all  show  scattered 
contact  marks. 


1934  Maryland  Tercentenary 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Maryland 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Cecil  Calvert 

Reverse  motif:  Maryland  State  Seal 

Authorization  date:  May  9,  1934 

Dates  on  coins:  1934  (also  1634) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1934 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  25,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,015 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  1 5 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  25,015 

Issued  by:  Maryland  Tercentenary  Commission,  902  Union  Trust  Building,  Baltimore. 
Maryland,  and  various  outlets 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelope;  some  shipped  in  Dennison  cardboard 
holders  of  the  insert  type  with  paper  flap  fastened  over  coin 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Hans  Schuler 

Interesting  fact:  John  Work  Garrett,  one  of  Americas  most  prominent  numismatists,  helped 
the  authorizing  legislation  gain  passage. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1950  MS-63  $2.50 
1955  MS-63  $10 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $35 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $45 


1935  MS-63  $1-50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $1.50 
1940  MS-63  $125 

1945  MS-63  $2 
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1970  MS-60  to  63  $35 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $85 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $450 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $300 

1986  MS-60  $  1 1 5,  MS-63  $300,  MS-64  $650, 


MS-65  $1,500 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $150,  MS-63  $210, 
MS-64  $360,  MS-65  $1,250 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $130,  MS-63 
$160,  MS-64  $250,  MS-65  $725 
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Texas  History  Commemorated 

Early  in  the  administration  of  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  on  June  15. 
1933,  Congress  passed  an  act  to  authorize 
the  coinage  of  silver  half  dollars  “in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1936  of  the  independence  of  Texas, 
and  of  the  noble  and  heroic  sacrifices  of 
her  pioneers,  whose  revered  memory  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  her  sons  and 
daughters  during  the  past  century.”  This 
was  the  first  of  over  two  dozen  commem¬ 
orative  bills  that  would  become  reality 
during  Roosevelt’s  tenure.  The  legislation 
provided  that  no  more  than  one  and  a  half 
million  pieces  be  created  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Legion  Texas  Centennial  Com¬ 


mittee,  located  in  Austin  in  that  state. 

The  history  of  the  state  of  Texas  is  rich 
and  colorful.  The  year  1836  was  especially 
important,  as  the  siege  of  the  Alamo  in  San 
Antonio  took  place  in  that  year,  followed 
by  General  Sam  Houston’s  trapping  of  the 
hostile  forces  of  Santa  Anna  at  the  Battle  of 
San  Jacinto  on  April  21,1 836.  A  few  months 
later  Texas  became  an  independent  re¬ 
public. 

A  Complicated  Design 

Pompeo  Coppini,  a  Texas  sculptor  who 
had  maintained  a  studio  in  New  York  City 
since  1922,  was  selected  to  prepare  de¬ 
signs  for  the  new  coins.  Coppini  s  obverse 
depicted  a  large  eagle  perched  on  a  branch, 
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displayed  against  a  five-pointed  star  in  the 
background,  with  inscriptions  surround¬ 
ing— a  departure  from  standard  practice, 
for  the  eagle  motif  was  traditionally  re¬ 
served  for  the  reverse  of  American  coinage. 

The  reverse  of  the  Texas  Centennial  half 
dollar  was  one  of  the  most  ornate  created 
for  a  commemorative  coin  of  this  period. 
Within  the  confined  space  available  sev¬ 
eral  highly  detailed  elements  were  pre¬ 
sented  including  the  goddess  Victory, 
winged  and  draped,  kneeling  slightly  to 
the  observer’s  right,  an  olive  branch  in  her 
right  hand,  and  her  left  hand  resting  on  a 
representation  of  the  Alamo,  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  shrine  in  Texas  history.  Above  is  the 
word  LIBERTY  on  a  scroll,  behind  which 
are  six  flags.  Beneath  the  wingtips  of  Vic¬ 
tory  are  two  medallions  depicting  Texas 
heroes  General  Sam  Houston  and  Stephen 
Austin. 

Correspondence  between  Charles 
Moore  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and 
L.W.  Robert  of  the  Treasury  Department 
indicates  that  in  1933  Moore  disapproved 
of  commemoratives  in  general  and  the 
proposed  design  of  the  Texas  half  dollar  in 
particular  Addressing  Robert,  Moore 
stated: 

“Can  you  do  anything  to  stop  the  deluge 
of  50-cent  pieces  for  all  sorts  of  commem¬ 
orative  purposes?  We  have  now  before  the 
Commission  a  Texas  half  dollar.  The  design 
shows  the  whole  history  of  Texas  and  all  its 
leading  personages  in  a  perfect  hodge¬ 
podge.  The  heads  are  so  small  that  they  will 
disappear  on  a  50-cent  piece,  and  yet  it  is 
just  this  conglomeration  in  which  the  Texas 
people  are  relying  to  sell  25  cents  worth  of 
silver  done  into  a  50-cent  piece  at  the  price 
of  a  dollar  in  order  to  make  money  to  build 
some  building.  It  seems  to  me  very  undig¬ 


nified  for  the  United  States  government  to 
lend  itself  to  such  schemes.  I  told  the 
representative  that  if  he  succeeded  in  mak¬ 
ing  money  out  of  his  50-cent  piece  he  will 
do  more  than  any  of  the  other  people  have 
done  with  theirs.  The  coinage  may  use  up 
a  certain  amount  of  silver,  but  otherwise  I 
see  no  advantage  therein.” 

Moore’s  comment  that  the  design  was  a 
“perfect  hodgepodge”  was  seconded  years 
later  by  historians  of  the  commemorative 
series.  Arlie  Slabaugh  suggested  that  “on 
the  relatively  small  surface  of  a  half  dollar 
the  design  appears  overcrowded  and  in¬ 
distinct”  and  might  have  been  better  suited 
for  a  frieze  or  plaque,  whereas  Anthony 
Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen  called  the  reverse 
motif  a  “jumble”  and  stated  that  it  might 
have  made  more  sense  if  it  had  been 
translated  into  a  heroic  sculpture,  perhaps 
30  feet  in  diameter,  meant  to  be  viewed 
from  several  hundred  feet  away. 

Writing  in  Numismatic  Art  in  America 
in  1971,  Cornelius  Vermeule  gave  a  con¬ 
trasting  vie  w  of  the  T  exas  motif:  “  Coppini  ’  s 
commemorative  half  dollar  is  the  classic 
triumph  of  how  much  can  be  successfully 
crowded  on  a  coin.  The  eagle  is  imaginative 
and  majestic  against  the  Lone  Star.  Victory, 
wearing  the  conventional  cap  of  liberty 
and  crouching  with  the  Alamo  amid  in¬ 
scribed  tondo  busts  of  Sam  Houston  and 
Stephen  Austin,  is  a  tour  de  force  of  motion, 
drapery,  and  attributes  worthy  of  the 
masterful  silver  denarii  of  the  last  decades 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  modeling, 
spacing,  and  lettering  are  clear  and  lively, 
while  maintaining  all  the  minute  precision 
necessary  to  fit  everything  onto  the  field. 
This  coin  has  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
designs  in  the  commemorative  series,  by 
an  artist  not  otherwise  widely  associated 
with  coins  or  even  medals.” 
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Mehl  Aids  the  Committee 

Writing  in  1937  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  had 
lived  in  Texas  for  nearly  all  his  life,  told 
how  he  had  aided  the  issuing  committee: 1 
“Of  course,  those  of  us  who  know  a  little 
about  Texas  history'  know  that  Texas  in¬ 
dependence  was  won  at  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto  on  March  2,  1836,  and  not  1834. 
But  the  idea  of  the  commemorative  coins 
was  advanced  by  the  Texas  division  of  the 
American  Legion.  The  idea  was  to  raise 
funds  from  the  sale  of  these  coins  to  build 
a  memorial  building.  The  bill  authorized 
1,500,000.  In  1934,  according  to  mint  re¬ 
ports,  250,000  [sic; actually  205, 1 1 3]  coins 
were  coined.  The  Texas  issue  is  also  one  of 
high  finance,’  and  I  am  not  entirely  free 
from  guilt  that  so  many  different  issues  of 
these  coins  were  issued.  The  committee 
called  on  me  and  I  gave  them  my  idea  as  to 
how  to  sell  more  of  the  coins.  .. 

“The  design  of  the  coin  looked  great 
when  drawn  on  paper  in  huge  size,  but 
when  reduced  to  actual  coin  size  it  is  not  so 
hot.  The  obverse  bears  the  five-pointed 
star,  insignia  of  the  Lone  Star  State;  the 
eagle  is  for  decorative  purposes  and  cer¬ 
tainly  unnecessary.  Reverse:  the  two  por¬ 
traits  are  of  Stephen  F.  Austin  and  Sam 
Houston.  What  the  winged  female  figure  is 
for  I  don’t  know.  Instead  of  the  space  it 
occupies,  more  space  should  have  been 
given  to  the  reproduction  of  the  Alamo. 
Forgot  to  mention  that  the  six  flags  on  the 
reverse  represent  the  six  countries  under 
which  Texas  served:  Spain,  France,  Mexico, 
Republic  of  Texas,  Confederate  States,  and 
United  States.  At  any  rate,  it  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  coin....” 

Celebrating  the  Centennial  Early 

The  Centennial  Committee  intended  to 
use  the  profits  to  help  finance  the  1936 


Centennial  Exposition,  which  eventually 
was  held  in  Dallas  on  a  186-acre  site  at  a 
cost  of  $25  million,  attracting  about  seven 
million  visitors.  The  idea  of  profits  to  be 
made  from  multiple  issues  was  not  lost  on 
the  Texas  entrepreneurs.  They  began  cel¬ 
ebrating  the  centennial  two  years  early, 
with  the  first  issues  produced  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  during  October  and  November  1934 
to  the  extent  of  205,1 13  pieces. 

Examples  were  offered  for  sale  for  $1 
each  through  the  Centennial  Committee. 
Distribution,  which  according  to  advance 
announcements  was  to  commence  in  No¬ 
vember,  began  in  December  1934,  prima¬ 
rily  through  Texas  banks.2  At  the  outset 
sales  were  much  lower  than  anticipated, 
and  before  additional  varieties  could  be 
struck  the  Treasury  Department  insisted 
that  the  1934  issue  be  paid  for.  This  was 
not  possible,  so  1 43,650  coins  were  sent  to 
the  melting  pot,  perhaps  indicating  that 
the  world  did  not  need  any  more  Texas 
Centennial  half  dollars. 

The  Centennial  Committee  felt  differ¬ 
ently,  however,  and  in  November  1935 
10,000  coins  were  struck  at  each  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco 
mints,  plus  a  few  additional  specimens  for 
assay  purposes.  The  issue  price  was  raised 
to  $1 .50  per  coin,  equivalent  to  $4.50  per 
set.  In  the  meantime  the  Centennial  Com¬ 
mittee  still  had  some  unsold  1934  coins  on 
hand  and  offered  them  at  a  slightly  raised 
price  of  $1.15  each. 

Exploring  Possibilities  for  Profit 

In  correspondence  with  dealer  Walter 

1  In  his  monograph.  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  p.  26. 

2  Testimony  by  Robert  M.  Jackson  (secretary  to  Texas  Senator  Connally) 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  .March  11,  1936,  told 
of  distribution  by  other  banks  as  well:  "The  Texas  commemorative  coin  is  on 
sale  by  3 1 4  banks  in  Texas,  as  well  as  by  banks  outside  of  Texas.  And  we  had 
the  Riggs  National  Bank  here  in  Washington  selling  them  for  some  time,  and 
finally  they  sent  back  their  unsold  supply.  They  sold  them  for  a  dollar  to  anyone 
who  wanted  to  come  down  to  the  bank  and  get  it.” 
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P.  Nichols,  dated  October  12,  1935,  A. 
Garland  Adair,  chairman  of  the  American 
Legion  Texas  Centennial  Committee,  gave 
the  appearance  of  having  nothing  but  the 
highest  altruistic  motives  and  noted  in  part. 

“It  has  all  along  been  a  source  of  concern 
to  me  to  keep  our  program  on  such  a  plane 
that  we  would  have  the  cooperation  and 
friendship  of  our  citizens  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  collecting  commemoratives.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  when  we  secured  the  passage 
of  our  bill  in  Congress  we  pledged  every 
cent  of  the  premium  of  50  cents  on  each 
coin  for  the  Texas  Memorial  Museum.  This 
left  us  without  funds  with  which  to  publi¬ 
cize  our  campaign  or  for  any  other  expenses 
in  connection  therewith. 

“To  meet  this  problem,  it  has  been  my 
idea  that  we  secure  a  very  limited  number 
from  now  on,  so  that  their  value  would 
become  more  apparent  even  to  people 
who  are  not  collectors.  It  was  further  in  my 
mind  that  we  charge  $1.50  for  the  coins 
bearing  the  1935  date  and  that  we  would 
enable  us  to  have  a  fund  with  which  to  do 
business  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  We  are 
committed  to  the  program  of  not  allowing 
any  of  the  coins  to  go  into  circulation  and 
that  we  will  send  all  that  are  unsold  back  to 
the  Mint  for  remelting. 

“There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  the  1935 
coins  at  $  1 .50,  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will 
all  be  taken  up  in  one  week  after  we  have 
them  from  the  mints.  I  have  not  yet  been 
informed  by  the  Mint  as  to  just  when  the 
1 935  issue  will  be  ready  for  us.  The  growth 
of  the  Texas  Centennial  idea  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  plans  for  the  Exposition  at 
Dallas  and  other  celebrations  over  the  state 
also  have  stimulated  interest  in  Texas  coins. 
They  are  on  sale  in  over  300  Texas  banks.  ” 

Nichols,  who  was  very  active  in  buying 
and  selling  half  dollars  in  the  numismatic 


market  and  who  in  1936  would  become 
the  distributor  of  the  York  County  (Maine) 
half  dollars,  wrote  back  to  Adair  with  some 
marketing  suggestions,  to  which  Adair  re¬ 
plied: 

“Indeed  happy  am  I  to  have  your  most 
recent  communication.  I  thank  you  for  the 
suggestion  that  we  should  not  change  the 
prices  in  after  years  should  $  1 .50  be  made 
the  basis  of  distribution  of  the  1935  coins. 
It  had  occurred  to  me  that  through  the  sale 
of  the  30,000  from  the  three  silver  mints 
that  the  50c  additional  would  raise  for  us  a 
fund  of  $  1 5,000,  which  economically  used 
and  wisely  expended  would  prove  ad¬ 
equate  for  future  use  and  needs.  The  sale 
has  progressed  most  marvelously  consid¬ 
ering  the  fact  that  we  have  never  had  a 
dime  with  which  to  operate. 

“I  am  going  to  ask  a  favor  of  you;  will  you 
please  write  Miss  Mary  M.  O’Reilly,  assistant 
director,  U.S.  iMint,  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
ask  whether  or  not  a  new  design  could  be 
made  for  commemorative  coins  after  the 
first  design  has  been  made  and  adopted, 
but  I  am  now  under  the  impression  that 
this  cannot  be  done  without  changing  the 
law.  I  am  fearful  of  undertaking  to  change 
our  bill  since  there  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  Congress  not  to  issue  any  more 
commemorative  silver  coins.  When  you 
get  this  information  will  you  please  trans¬ 
mit  same  to  me?  We  have  ordered  the  dies 
for  the  1935  issue  to  be  sent  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Denver  and  San  Francisco.” 

Mary  M.  O’Reilly  replied  to  Walter 
Nichols  stating  that  no  change  could  be 
made  in  the  design  once  it  has  been  au¬ 
thorized  by  Congress,  thus  ending  the 
matter,  at  least  for  the  moment.  Not  stated 
by  Miss  O’Reilly  was  that  the  secret  was  to 
have  Congress  pass  a  new  bill  authorizing 
a  design  change,  as  was  later  done  with  the 
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1935  “small  1934”  Boone  half  dollars  and 
the  1936  Robinson- Arkansas  issue.  In  1936 
this  procedure  was  attempted  by  Senator 
Connally  of  Texas,  who  introduced  S.  372 1 
“To  provide  for  a  change  in  the  design  of 
the  50-cent  pieces  authorized  to  be  coined 
in  commemoration  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  independence  of  the  State 
of  Texas.”1 

Testimony  given  by  Robert  M.  Jackson 
(secretary  to  Sen.  Connally)  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  March  11,  1936, 2  told  of  the  Texas 
half  dollar  situation.  “The  purpose,  of 
course,  is  to  raise  money  to  help  build  a 
memorial  museum  on  the  campus  of  the 
State  University  at  Austin.  This  is  backed  by 
the  American  Legion  of  Texas.  The 
American  Legion  has  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  on  the  present  project, 
and  started  the  coin  sale.  After  they  had 
progressed  to  a  certain  point  with  it  they 
ran  into  some  difficulties,  but  they  kept  on 
with  the  work,  and  they  have  now  per¬ 
fected  an  agreement  with  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  and  the  entire  sale 
of  coins  is  now  being  handled  by  a  board  of 
the  board  [«c]  of  the  regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas....  They  have  made  elabo¬ 
rate  plans  to  continue  the  campaign  in 
Texas  to  try  to  sell  all  of  those  coins.  It  is 
their  hope  to  sell  one  to  every  family  in 
Texas  as  a  souvenir  of  the  Texas  Centen¬ 
nial....” 

Senator  Alva  B.  Adams  then  asked,  “How 
many  of  those  coins  were  originally  au¬ 
thorized?”  to  which  question  Jackson  re¬ 
plied,  “There  were  1,500,000  authorized.” 
Adams  continued  his  questioning:  “What 
is  the  reason  for  desiring  to  have  five  dif¬ 
ferent  designs  [in  the  new  bill  proposed]?” 

Jackson  tried  to  explain:  “I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  matter  of  coin  collecting, 


and  these  experts  sitting  at  the  tabled  can 
tell  you  much  more  than  I  could.  But  the 
information  given  to  me  is  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  having  difficulty  selling  them,  and 
that  by  changing  the  design  people  will 
want  to  buy  not  one  coin  only  but  the 
entire  set  of  coins.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
putting  out  several  designs.  In  other  words, 
they  have  one  coin  now  and  after  they  sell 
that  one  coin  to  a  person  that  is  the  end  of 
it  so  far  as  that  person  is  concerned,  but 
that  by  having  five  different  designs  people 
will  want  to  buy  the  set....” 

Then  followed  a  comment  by  Sen.  Adams 
that,  if  five  different  designs  were  produced 
at  three  different  mints,  1 5  varieties  would 
be  created  for  the  year.  The  proposal  for 
new  Texas  designs  was  eventually  rejected, 
as  was  a  related  proposal  for  three  new 
Arkansas  half  dollar  designs. 

Later  Texas  Coinages 

In  January  1936  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
struck  10,008  new  Texas  coins,  followed 
by  the  coinages  in  February  of  10,007  and 
10,008,  respectively,  at  the  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  mints.  The  1936-dated  coins 
were  priced  at  $1.50  each.  Coins  were 
distributed,  beginning  on  April  3,  1936,  by 
The  Texas  Memorial  Museum  Centennial 
Coin  Campaign,  Beauford  H.  Jester,  chair¬ 
man.  Since  even  this  small  quantity  did  not 
sell  as  well  as  anticipated,  in  April  and  May 
1 937  the  three  mints  produced  fewer  sets, 
in  the  amounts  of  8,005,  8,006,  and  8,007, 
respectively.  On  April  12,  1937,  Jester  an¬ 
nounced  that  1934  and  1936  Texas  half, 
dollars  were  still  available  at  the  original 

^  The  House  version  of  the  bill,  H.R.  10317,  proposed  that  the  director  of  the 
Mint  be  “authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for  a  scries  of  not  more  than  five 
different  designs  to  be  placed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  50<ent  pieces...  " 

2  As  printed  in  Coinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces,  the  transcript 
of  the  hearing,  published  in  1936 

3  Including  I..W.  Hoffecker  and  Frank  G.  Duffield 
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issue  prices  and  that  the  1935  coins  had  all 
been  sold. 

The  Centennial  Exposition  closed  in 
1937,  but  the  production  of  additional 
coin  varieties  rolled  on.  In  January  1938 
the  three  mints  struck  5,005,  5,005,  and 
5,006  coins,  respectively,  now  offered  at  a 
new  high  price  of  $2  each. 

The  Committee  tried  its  best  to  sell  the 
1938  coins  as  well  as  to  liquidate  unsold 
remainders  from  earlier  years.  A  form  let¬ 
ter  dated  July  9,  1938,  signed  by  Charles  J. 
Littlefield,  executive  secretary  of  The  Texas 
Memorial  Museum  Centennial  Coin  Cam¬ 
paign,  advised  that  on  June  25th  the  Board 
of  Directors  had  passed  a  resolution  stating 
that  as  of  November  1 ,  1938,  all  sales  of 
Texas  half  dollars  would  be  discontinued. 
In  the  meantime  collectors  were  advised 
that  sets  dated  1936,  1937,  and  1938  were 
still  on  hand  and  could  be  ordered  for  the 
original  issue  prices.  “All  orders  received 
after  November  1  will  be  returned  to  the 
senders.”1 

After  November  1938  thousands  of  un¬ 
sold  pieces  were  returned  to  the  Treasury 
for  melting.  A  portion  of  the  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  went  to  the  Texas 
Memorial  Museum,  the  cornerstone  for 
which  was  laid  on  December  19,  1937  on 
the  University  of  Texas  campus  in  Austin. 
A  brochure  distributed  in  1936  noted  that 
the  structure  would  cost  $1  million,  of 
which  the  federal  government  had  allo¬ 
cated  $300,000,  The  Texas  Centennial 
Commission  had  promised  $225,000  (for 
furnishings  and  equipment),  and  of  which 


“through  the  sale  of  the  Texas  Centennial 
coins,  a  minimum  of  $500,000  will  be 
raised  to  complete  the  first  unit  of  the 
Museum.  ”  The  same  brochure  advised  that 
Texas  half  dollars  could  be  purchased  from 
3 1 4  banks  in  236  different  Texas  towns,  as 
well  as  from  The  Texas  Memorial  Museum 
Coin  Campaign  Headquarters. 

Although  304,000  pieces  were  coined 
for  distribution  during  the  life  of  the  1934- 
1938  series  plus  a  few  additional  coins  for 
assay  purposes,  eventually  154,522  were 
returned  to  the  Treasury  for  melting.  The 
net  sale  of  the  issue  amounted  to  149,478, 
seemingly  an  inefficient  distribution,  but 
one  which  raised  little  unfavorable  com¬ 
ment  at  the  time  among  collectors. 

Collecting  Texas  Half  Dollars 

As  years  went  on,  the  Texas  Centennial 
half  dollars  remained  fairly  popular  with 
numismatists.  Despite  derogatory  com¬ 
ments  by  some  observers,  the  Texas  de¬ 
sign  was  and  is  considered  to  be  attractive 
by  many  collectors,  and  a  ready  demand 
has  always  existed  for  nicely  preserved 
specimens.  Most  coins  in  existence  are  in 
Mint  State  with  the  typical  grade  being  MS- 
63. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  For  evidence  of 
friction  and/or  contact  marks  check  the 
eagle’s  breast  on  the  obverse  and,  on  the 
reverse,  the  head  and  knee  of  Victory. 
Early  issues  are  very  lustrous  and  frosty, 
whereas  those  produced  toward  the  end 
of  the  Texas  series  are  more  satiny  than 
frosty. 


1  From  an  extensive  file  regarding  the  Texas  commemorative  half  dollar  in 
the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  Reference  Collection. 
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1934  Texas  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  The  1936  centennial  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 

Obverse  motif:  Perched  eagle  with  star  in  background 
Reverse  motif:  Kneeling  goddess  Victory  and  other  elements 
Authorization  date:  June  15,  1933 
Date  on  coins:  1934 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1934 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1 ,500,000  (maximum  total  for  all  coins  in  the  series  1934 
onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  205,1 13 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  113 
Quantity  melted:  143,650 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  61,463 

Issued  by:  American  Legion  Texas  Centennial  Committee,  Box  671,  Austin,  Texas  (A. 
Garland  Adair,  chairman) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelope;  some  shipped  in  Dennison  cardboard 
holders  of  the  insert  type;  coins  unofficially  sold  by  B.  Max  Mehl  were  in  hard-formed  boxes 
with  his  imprint  on  the  top  of  the  interior 
Official  sale  price:  $1  plus  15*  postage  ($1  each  postpaid  for  10  or  more) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Pompeo  Coppini 

Interesting  fact:  The  opposite  of  the  1921  Alabama  Centennial  half  dollar  that  celebrated 
the  1819-1919  centennial  two  years  late,  the  1934  Texas  half  dollar  celebrated  the  1836- 
1936  centennial  two  years  early. 


Market  Index 


1935  MS^3  to  64  $1.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.10 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $1.50 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $4 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $7 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $15 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $18 


(average  market  prices) 

1975  MS-63  to  64  $40 
1980  MS-63  to  64  $180 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $200 

1986  MS-60  $  1 55,  MS-63  $240,  MS-64  $410, 
MS-65  $700 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $150,  MS-63  $185, 
MS-64  $210,  MS-65  $575 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $100,  MS-63 
$125,  MS-64  $150,  MS-65  $275 
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1935  P-D-S  Texas  Centennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Date  on  coins:  1935 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1935 

Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1 ,500,000  (maximum  total  for  all  coins  in  the  series  1934 
onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,008  Philadelphia,  10,007  Denver, 
10,008  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  8  Philadelphia,  7  Denver,  8  San  Francisco 

Quantity  melted:  12  Philadelphia  (probably  consisting  of  defective  coins) 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  9,996  Philadelphia,  10,007  Denver, 
10,008  San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  American  Legion  Texas  Centennial  Committee,  Box  1836,  University  Station, 
Austin,  Texas  (A.  Garland  Adair,  chairman)1 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  coins  were  shipped  in  unprinted 
insert-type  cardboard  holders  made  by  Eggers;  some  1935  sets  in  silver-foil  boxes  were 
unofficially  distributed  by  Col.  E.H.R.  Green,  as  were  1935-D  coins  in  gold  foil  boxes 

Official  sale  price:  $1.50  each;  $4.50  per  set  of  three 

Interesting  fact:  This  set  of  coins  celebrated  the  1836-1936  centennial  a  year  early. 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $6 

1980  MS-63  to  64  $540 

1940  MS-63  to  64  $3.50 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $600 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $5 

1986  MS-60  $460,  MS-63  $725, 

MS-64 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $5 

$1,200,  MS-65  $2,100 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $9 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $420,  MS-63  $525, 

I960  MS-63  to  64  $18 

MS-64  $625,  MS-65  $1,350 

1965  MS-63  to  64  $48 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $295, 

MS-63 

1970  MS-63  to  64  $50 

1975  MS-63  to  64  $125 

$335,  MS-64  $425,  MS-65  $800 

Note:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (although  on  the  market  over  the 
years  a  single  1935  coin  has  sold  for  about  the  same  price  as  a  1934  Texas  single;  sets  of  three 
have  usually  traded  at  a  slight  discount  from  the  total  of  the  single  coin  prices). 

1  The  address  was  changed  from  Box  671,  Austin.  Texas  to  Box  1836  (significant  number!).  University  Station,  Austin,  Texas,  in  1935.  Correspondence  that  year  was 
conducted  from  both  addresses,  the  former  early  in  the  year 
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1936  P-D-S  Texas  Centennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Date  on  coins:  1936 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1 ,500,000  (maximum  total  for  all  coins  in  the  series  1934 
onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,008  Philadelphia,  10,007  Denver, 
10,008  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  8  Philadelphia,  7  Denver,  8  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  1,097  Philadelphia,  968  Denver,  943  San  Francisco 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  8,91 1  Philadelphia,  9,039  Denver,  9,055 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  The  Texas  Memorial  Museum  Centennial  Coin  Campaign,  Box  1836,  University 
Station,  Austin,  Texas  (Beauford  H.  Jester,  chairman)1 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  coins  were  shipped  in  unprinted 
insert-type  cardboard  holders  made  by  Eggers 
Official  sale  price:  $1.50  per  single  coin;  $4.50  per  set  of  three 

Interesting  fact:  Critics  considered  the  reverse  design  of  the  Texas  Centennial  half  dollar 
to  be  far  too  complex  for  such  a  small  coin  surface  area 


Market  Index 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $6 

1940  MS-63  to  64  $3  50 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $6 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $6 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $10 

I960  MS-63  to  64  $18 

1965  MS-63  to  64  $50 

1970  MS-63  to  64  $50 

1975  MS-63  to  64  $135 


1980  MS-63  to  64  $540 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $615 

1986  MS-60  $460,  MS-63  $740,  MS-64 
$1,200,  MS-65  $2,100 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $425,  MS-63  $525, 
MS-64  $625,  MS-65  $1,350 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $295,  MS-63 
$335,  MS-64  $425,  MS-65  $800 


Notes:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (although  on  the  market  a  single 
1936  coin  has  sold  for  about  the  same  price  as  a  1934  Texas  single;  sets  of  three  have  usually 
traded  at  slight  discount  from  the  total  of  the  single  coin  prices).  Over  the  years  the  market 
prices  of  1935  and  1936  P-D-S  Texas  sets  have  been  virtually  identical. 

1  Address  styles  varied.  Used  on  a  form  letter  dated  April  3,  1936,  was:  Texas  Memorial  Museum  Centennial  Coin  Campaign,  Littlefield  Home,  The  University  of  Texas, 
P.O.  Box  1836,  Austin,  Texas.  An  agreement  was  made  just  prior  to  that  time,  under  which  the  American  Legion  Texas  Centennial  Committee  transferred  the  coin 
distribution  to  the  Board  of  Directors  ofTheTexas  Memorial  Museum  (the  personnel  of  which  Board  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  l  niversity  ofTexas" ) 
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1937  P-D-S  Texas  Centennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Date  on  coins:  1937 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1 ,300,000  (maximum  total  for  all  coins  in  the  series  1934 
onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  8,005  Philadelphia,  8,006  Denver,  8,007 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  5  Philadelphia,  6  Denver,  7  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  1,434  Philadelphia,  1,401  Denver,  1,370  San  Francisco 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  corns):  6,571  Philadelphia,  6,605  Denver,  6,637 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  The  Texas  Memorial  Museum  Centennial  Coin  Campaign,  Box  1836,  University 
Station,  Austin,  Texas  (Beauford  H.  Jester,  chairman) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  coins  were  shipped  in  unprinted 
insert-type  cardboard  holders  made  by  Eggers 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 .50  per  coin;  $4.50  per  set  of  three 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $4 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $7 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $7 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $11 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $22 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $52 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $55 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $150 


1980  MS-63  to  64  $580 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $700 

1986  MS-60  $500,  MS-63  $760,  MS-64 
$1,375,  MS-65  $2,400 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $450,  MS-63  $590, 
MS-64  $660,  MS-65  $1,500 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $400,  MS-63 
$510,  MS-64  $610,  MS-65  $800 


Note.  1  o  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens). 
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1938  P-D-S  Texas  Centennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Date  on  coins:  1938 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1938 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1 ,500,000  (maximum  total  for  all  coins  in  the  series  1934 
onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  corns):  5,005  Philadelphia,  5,005  Denver,  5,006 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  5  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  1,225  Philadelphia,  1,230  Denver,  1,192  San  Francisco 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  3,780  Philadelphia,  3,775  Denver,  3,814 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  The  Texas  Memorial  Museum  Centennial  Coin  Campaign,  Box  1836,  University 
Station,  Austin,  Texas  (Charles  J.  Harris,  executive  secretary) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  coins  were  shipped  in  unprinted 
insert-type  cardboard  holders  made  by  Eggers 
Official  sale  price:  $2  per  coin;  $6  per  set  of  three 
Interesting  fact:  Last  and  lowest  mintage  set  in  the  Texas  series. 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $12 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $30 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $27 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $40 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $60 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $135 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $120 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $300 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-63  to  64  $1,100 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $950 

1986  MS-60  $900,  MS-63  $1,150,  MS-64 
$1,450,  MS-65  $2,600 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $560,  MS-63  $775, 
MS-64  $1,000,  MS-65  $2,650 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $560,  MS-63 
$720,  MS-64  $925,  MS-65  $1,500 


Note;  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens). 
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Another  Controversial  Series 
Is  Created 

The  district  comprising  Arkansas  was 
explored  by  Hernando  de  Soto  in  1541, 
followed  over  a  century  later  by  the  French 
Jesuit  Father  Marquette  in  1673-  In  1686 
the  French  formed  a  settlement  known  as 
Arkansas  (or  Arkansaw,  as  it  was  often 
spelled  in  the  early  days).  In  1720  the  area 
was  granted  to  John  Law,  known  to  history 
as  the  promulgator  of  the  South  Seas  Bubble 
speculation.  In  1762  Spain  gained  control 
of  the  district,  then  it  went  back  to  France 
in  1780  and  in  1803  was  sold  with  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  to  the  United  States 
government.  For  a  time  (1812-1819)  Ar 
kansas  was  part  of  the  territory  of  Missouri . 


Finally,  on  June  15,  1836,  Arkansas  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  25th  state. 

As  the  State  of  Arkansas  joined  the  Union 
in  1836,  most  people  who  contemplated 
the  matter  in  a  reasonable  light  believed 
that  the  logical  time  to  celebrate  the  cen¬ 
tennial  would  be  100  years  later  or  in  1936. 
However,  such  thinkers  did  not  reckon 
with  the  profit  motive,  so  when  it  came  to 
the  subject  of  selling  coins,  Arkansas  started 
its  birthday  party  early— in  1935— and  kept 
it  going  for  years  thereafter  until  1939.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  Boone  issues,  the 
prolonging  of  the  Arkansas  coins  and  the 
creation  of  multiple  varieties  from  differ¬ 
ent  mints  was  done  simply  to  create  rari¬ 
ties  for  collectors.  What  were  perceived  as 
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erratic  and  inequitable  methods  of  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  Arkansas  issues  were  the 
cause  for  numerous  complaints. 

Obverse  or  Reverse? 

The  coins  had  their  inception  with  a 
group  known  as  the  Arkansas  Honorary 
Centennial  Celebration  Commission,  an¬ 
other  one  of  the  somewhat  pretentious 
names  devised  by  coin-issuing  groups  (the 
name  was  later  shortened  to  Arkansas  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commission).  On  May  14,  1934,  a 
congressional  resolution  was  approved 
authorizing  the  production  of  500,000  sil¬ 
ver  half  dollars  to  be  issued  only  to  said 
commission  or  its  authorized  agent,  “and 
at  such  times  as  they  shall  be  requested  by 
such  commission  or  any  such  agent,  and 
upon  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
face  value  of  such  coins.  ” 

Edward  Everett  Burr,  a  Chicago  artist, 
designed  the  Arkansas  half  dollar.  The 
models  were  created  by  Miss  Emily  Bates, 
who  at  one  time  was  an  Arkansas  resident. 
In  keeping  with  practice  at  the  time,  the 
hub  dies  were  prepared  by  the  Medallic  Art 
Company  of  New  York.  During  the  design 
process  various  ideas  were  considered. 
The  one  finally  implemented  showed  con¬ 
joined  portraits  facing  left  of  an  Indian, 
intended  to  be  a  native  Arkansas  resident 
of  1836,  and  a  young  girl,  representative  of 
an  Arkansas  citizen  of  1936. 

The  reverse  depicted  an  eagle  with 
outstretched  wings,  standing  on  the  sun 
(from  which  prominent  rays  emanated), 
with  a  parallelogram  in  the  background, 
partly  visible,  with  stars  in  the  border  and 
enclosing  additional  stars  and  the  word 
ARKANSAS,  adapted  from  the  state  flag. 
There  was  some  confusion  as  to  which  was 
the  obverse  side  and  which  was  the  re¬ 
verse,  for  the  dates  1836  and  1936  ap¬ 


peared  on  the  portrait  side,  denoting  the 
centennial  span,  whereas  the  eagle  side 
displayed  the  actual  date  of  issue  of  the 
coin.  However,  original  correspondence 
concerning  the  design,  preserved  in  the 
National  Archives,  indicates  clearly  that 
the  portrait  side  was  intended  as  the  ob¬ 
verse. 

The  Arkansas  design  was  not  on  art  his¬ 
torian  Cornelius  Vermeule’s  list  of  favor¬ 
ites:  1  “The  vapid,  dated,  and  confused  coin 
which  marked  the  Arkansas  Centennial  in 
1933  is  an  unfortunate  example  in  the 
commemorative  series  of  collaboration 
between  an  artist  who  knew  little  if  any¬ 
thing  about  die  design  and  an  amateur  full 
of  notions  about  local  patriotism  and  local 
lore.  The  sculptor  was  Edward  Everett  Burr 
of  Chicago,  and  the  model  was  prepared,  it 
is  said,  by  a  certain  Miss  Emily  Bates  of 
Arkansas.  Other  such  combinations  of  lo¬ 
cal  artistic  or  antiquarian  zeal  and  quasi¬ 
professional  modeling  or  finishing  will  be 
shown  to  have  been  even  more  unfortu¬ 
nate,  in  the  instances  of  the  half-dollars  for 
the  Old  Spanish  Trail  and  the  Wisconsin 
Territorial  Centennial. 

“The  Arkansas  Centennial  coin  is  one  of 
the  last  examples  to  use  the  time-honored 
motifs  of  Liberty  and  an  Indian  in  combi¬ 
nation....  Liberty  resembles  a  chinless  so¬ 
ciety  girl  of  the  1920s,  and  the  Indian  is 
either  a  weak  death  mask  or  a  man  in  a 
trance.  This  combination  and  its  formless, 
pseudo-modern  style  are  flaccid  and 
senseless,  an  attempt  to  make  Liberty  look 
either  like  a  contemporary  department 
store  model  or,  at  best,  like  a  redskin’s 
squaw!  The  reverse  is  a  jumble  of  spikes, 
lines,  and  curves;  the  state  symbolism  is  so 
obscure  as  to  be  pointless....” 

1  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  page  1 38. 
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Market  Plans  and  Problems 

The  Arkansas  Centennial  Commission, 
as  it  came  to  be  known,  wanted  to  market 
coins  as  soon  as  possible.  Plans  were  made 
for  the  production  of  coinage  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  date.1  In  May  1935,  10,008 
pieces  were  struck  in  Philadelphia  and, 
apart  from  the  eight  pieces  reserved  for 
assay,  the  coins  were  shipped  to  Arkansas, 
where  they  were  sold  during  the  next 
several  months.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  5,505  pieces  were  struck  in  Denver 
and  5,506  in  San  Francisco.  An  additional 
group  of  3,000  Philadelphia  Mint  coins 
was  ordered.  The  original  offering  price 
was  $  1  per  coin.  It  developed  that  many 
1935  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  were  sold  at 
that  price  but  that  only  a  few  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  coins  were,  for  B.  Max  Mehl 
purchased  nearly  all  of  the  branch  mint 
coins  in  a  bulk  transaction  and  soon  raised 
the  “issue  price”  to  $2.75  each. 

B.  Max  Mehl,  in  his  monograph,  The 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States,  1937,  told  of  his  personal  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  1935-dated  Arkansas  coins: 
“Another  coin  which  ‘beat  the  gun.’  Ar¬ 
kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  1836 
and  this  coin  commemorates  that  important 
event,  important  to  Arkansas.  However, 
the  first  issue  was  coined  in  1935  at  which 
time  10,000  coins  were  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  These  were  practically 
all  sold  out  in  the  first  eight  or  nine  months 
of  1935.  The  Committee  in  charge  contin¬ 
ued  to  receive  requests  for  the  coins  and 
decided  to  coin  an  additional  small  quan¬ 
tity.  They  communicated  with  the  writer 
and  upon  his  suggestion  it  was  decided  to 
coin  3,000  more  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
and  5,500  more  at  each  of  the  branch 
mints,  Denver  and  San  Francisco,  the  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  which  was  purchased  by  the 


writer....  I  don’t  think  the  coin  would  win 
any  beauty  prize,  but  with  its  limited 
coinage  it  is  becoming  a  member  of  the 
rare  family.’”  Mehl  could  not  have  paid 
much  more  than  face  value  for  the  1935 
Arkansas  coins,  for  he  retailed  them  for  just 
$  1  each  for  a  short  time  during  the  year  of 
issue. 

David  M.  Bullowa  related  the  following 
concerning  the  sale  of  the  early  pieces: 
“The  1935  Philadelphia  Mint  pieces  were 
sold  by  the  Commission  directly,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  branch  mint  issues  was  handled 
by  a  dealer  [Mehl].  The  Arkansas  Centen¬ 
nial  Commission  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
did  not  care  to  handle  the  retail  sale  of 
these  coins  after  1936,  and  as  a  result,  as 
early  as  1935  the  Commission  was  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country,  prepared  to  sell  its 
rights  to  the  highest  bidder.  Because  of  this 
unsettled  situation,  the  Arkansas  series  has 
been  nicknamed  the  orphan  issue,  ’  as  they 
were  available  anywhere  except  Arkansas.  ” 

Early  in  January  1936,  by  which  time  the 
commemorative  craze  had  been  fanned 
from  a  spark  into  a  flame  by  the  unavail¬ 
ability  and  subsequent  skyrocketing  value 
of  the  low-mintage  1935  with  “small  1934” 
Boone  issues,  Mehl  felt  that  the  market 
could  stand  a  higher  price  for  the  Arkansas 
issues,  so  he  offered  his  supply  of  1935 
coins  at  the  advanced  price  of  $2  for  the 
Philadelphia  pieces  and  $2.75  each  for  the 
branch  mints.  A  special  offer  enabled  a 
buyer  to  acquire  a  pair  of  branch  mint 
pieces  for  $5. 

By  January  20,  1936,  Mehl  had  raised  his 

1  The  Arkansas  Centennial  Commission  was  an  official  department  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and  maintained  offices  in  the  War  Memorial  Building,  Little 
Rock  (earlier  address:  Arkansas  Honorary  Centennial  Celebration  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  1 300,  Little  Rock).  A.W.  Parke  served  as  secretary  and  signed  most 
of  the  correspondence  and  advertisements  and  was  the  central  figure  in 
coinage  distribution  Honorary  chairman  was  J.M.  Futrell,  governor  of  the 
state;  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  H.C.  Couch;  director  of  the 
centennial  celebration  was  Albert  R.  Rogers  Early  orders  (those  received  at 
least  up  to  April  23,1 935,  per  correspondence  with  Walter  P.  Nichols)  were 
handled  by  Robert  E.  Wait,  chairman  of  the  Coin  Committee,  who  wrote  on 
Arkansas  Bankers  Association  stationery. 
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prices  again  on  1935-dated  Arkansas  half 
dollars.  A  brochure  made  this  offer:  “NOW 
your  opportunity  for... numismatic  invest¬ 
ments  is  again  ‘knocking  at  your  door.  ’  Last 
month  5 , 500  Arkansas  Centennial  half  dol¬ 
lars  were  minted  at  the  Denver  and  San 
Francisco  mints.  I  have  a  limited  number  of 
this  very  limited  coinage  and  offer  them  to 
you  until  February  20th,  subject  to  prior 
sale,  at  these  special  low  prices:  1935  Ar¬ 
kansas  Centennial  half  dollars.  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  mints,  $2.95  each;  1935, 
Philadelphia  Mint,  $2.25;  Special  price  for 
the  set  of  three  coins,  only  $7.65.  (If  you 
already  have  the  Philadelphia  Mint  coin, 
I’ll  let  you  have  the  pair  of  rare  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Denver  coins  for  only  $5.75  for 
the  two.) 

“This  special  offer  is  good  only  until 
February  20th.  Not  more  than  10  coins  of 
each  will  be  sent  to  any  one  party.  If  any  of 
my  limited  supply  of  these  rare  coins  are 
unsold  on  February  20th,  the  price  will 
advance  to  $3. 50  or  more  each.  After  that 
date  positively  no  orders  will  be  accepted 
at  the  above  special  prices.  If  you  will  stop 
to  consider  that  1 0,000  Hudson  half  dollars 
were  issued,  and  only  a  few  months  later 
they  were  selling  at  $8.50  each;  that  the 
10,000  Spanish  Trail  coins  issued  just  three 
or  four  months  ago  are  selling  for  $6  each; 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  just 
when  or  how  high  these  Arkansas  half 
dollars  will  go,  since  only  5,500  of  each  of 
the  branch  mints  and  only  13,000  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  were  coined.  Maybe  you 
are  not  buying  coins  for  investment,  but  it 
does  make  you  feel  dam  good  to  know  that 
the  coins  you  buy  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  you  paid  for  them.  Yourpurchase 
of  the  above  coins  will  certainly  be  a  better 
investment— with  greater  profit— than  you 
could  have  in  any  other  line..  .” 


Notwithstanding  all  of  the  enthusiasm 
he  expressed  in  his  advertising,  apparently 
Mehl  was  less  than  satisfied  with  the  deal, 
for  he  did  not  seek  to  handle  as  an  original 
distributor  the  next  Arkansas  coins,  those 
dated  1936.  During  1936,  the  actual  cen¬ 
tennial  year,  the  Arkansas  Centennial 
Commission  handled  the  bulk  of  sales. 
A.W.  Parke,  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
first  offered  each  of  the  three  Philadelphia, 
Denver,  and  San  Francisco  coins  for  $1 
apiece,1  but  on  February  1 ,  1936  he  raised 
the  price  to  $1.50  per  coin,  later  to  $4.50 
offered  only  as  a  set  of  three.  Still  later 
Parke  decided  that  unsold  sets  should  be 
sold  for  $6.75,  which  was  equal  to  $2.25 
per  coin.  Sales  were  sluggish,  particularly 
after  the  crash  in  the  commemorative 
market  which  occurred  in  late  summer, 
and  thousands  of  unsold  pieces  were 
wholesaled  to  dealers  (including  B.  Max 
Mehl)  at  little  if  anything  over  face  value. 

In  correspondence  from  B.  Max  Mehl  to 
Walter  P.  Nichols,  April  6,  1937,  Mehl 
discussed  the  Arkansas  design:  “I  think  it  is 
a  horrible  monstrosity,  yet  I  have  received 
quite  a  number  of  letters  saying  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  coins  of  the 
series.  In  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  designs  of 
coins,  it  is  no  different  than  the  likes  and 
dislikes  in  other  matters.  Some  of  us  like  to 
wear  red  neckties  and  others  like  blue,  and 
so  it  goes.” 

Distribution  of  Later  Sets 

By  end  of  the  year  1 936  it  was  decided  to 
go  the  dealer  route  once  again  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  subsequently  dated  coins.  The 
franchise  was  given  to  Stack’s,  a  firm  which 
had  opened  a  few  years  earlier  in  New 

1  Letter  from  A.W.  Parke  to  HJ.  McCloskey,  February  12, 1936.  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  Reference  Collection.  In  a  transaction  involving  four  coins 
21*  additional  for  postage  was  charged. 
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York  City  under  the  ownership  of  Joseph, 
Morton,  and  Shirley  Stack.  It  fell  to  Joseph 
Stack  to  be  in  charge  of  the  advertising  and 
distribution  of  the  Arkansas  sets.  Black 
leatherette  cases  were  made  up  for  the 
1937  offering.  Of  the  5,300  sets  struck  in 
1937,  Stack’s  announced  the  intention  to 
reserve  500  for  distribution  to  citizens  of 
Arkansas,  and  the  balance  of  5,000  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  numismatic  fraternity,  a 
reflection,  undoubtedly  accurate,  of  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  commemoratives  were 
made  more  to  turn  a  profit  from  collectors 
than  they  were  to  be  part  of  a  valid  cel¬ 
ebration.  Besides,  by  1937  the  anniversary 
of  the  Arkansas  Centennial  was  over.  Stack’s 
offered  the  1937-dated  sets  for  $8.75  each. 
(Stack’s  had  a  related  distribution  in  early 
1937  of  a  “special  issue”  of  1936-dated 
Arkansas  50  pieces  bearing  on  one  side 
the  portrait  of  Sen.  Joseph  Robinson  of 
Arkansas  and  on  the  other  the  standard 
eagle  motif  as  used  on  Arkansas  half  dollars 
since  1935.  These  are  described  separately 
in  the  present  text  under  the  1936  heading 
for  Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollars.) 

Joseph  B.  Stack  sent  the  following  com¬ 
ment  in  a  letter  to  dealer  Walter  P.  Nichols 
dated  April  24,  1937:  “Believe  me,  when  I 
reach  the  age  of  eighty,  I  never  want  to 
look  at  another  commemorative.  Until  then, 
if  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  it.  I'll  play 
with  them.  Otherwise,  I  will  extend  the 
glory  to  our  fellow  numismatists.  Believe  it 
or  not,  we  start  sending  out  the  new 
headaches  [1937  Arkansas  sets]  during  the 
coming  week.” 

In  1938  the  Arkansas  Centennial  Com¬ 
mission  once  again  offered  sets  directly  to 
collectors.  The  mintage  quantity  was  raised 
to  6,000  coins  from  each  of  the  three 
mints,  and  the  price  remained  the  same.  A 
letter  dated  February  8,  1938,  from  A.W. 


Parke  to  H.J.  McCloskey  noted:  “The  1938 
issue  of  the  Arkansas  Centennial  commem¬ 
orative  half  dollar  will  be  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution  around  February  10.  There  will  be 
6,000  coins  issued  [from  each  of  the  mints] . 
The  price  of  these  coins  is  $8.75  per  set, 
which  includes  postage  and  insurance.... 
Make  remittance  payable  to  Arkansas 
Centennial  Commission.  The  limit  on  the 
1938  half  dollars  is  five  sets  per  person.” 
On  July  1 , 1 938,  the  official  issue  price  was 
raised  to  $  10  per  set.  Sales  of  1938  Arkan¬ 
sas  sets  proved  disappointing,  and  just 
3, 1 50  sets  eventually  found  buyers. 

In  the  November  1939  issue  of  Hie  Nu¬ 
mismatist,  A.W.  Parke  stated  in  a  full-page 
advertisement  that  1,850  sets  of  the  1938 
Arkansas  coins  had  gone  back  to  the  Mint. 
Parke  offered  remaining  1938-dated  sets 
for  $8.75  each,  stating  there  would  be  “no 
advance  in  price. .  .for  the  present. . . .  If  there 
are  still  coins  on  hand  December  1,  the 
surplus  will  be  sent  back  to  the  Mint,  and 
museum  specimens  made  of  the  few  re¬ 
maining.  Should  this  be  done  there  will  be 
a  material  price  increase  in  the  handful 
left  .  ”  Later,  an  additional  1 ,000  of  the  1938 
sets  were  sent  to  the  Mint  for  melting.  In 
1 938  Parke  also  offered  unsold  1 936  sets  at 
$6.75  per  set.  He  noted  that  his  next  adver¬ 
tisement  would  announce  a  price  advance 
if  there  were  any  coins  left  to  sell. 

The  1939  Sets 

Projections  for  coin  sales  were  much 
less  optimistic  for  the  following  year,  and 
in  1939  just  2,100  Arkansas  sets  were  of¬ 
fered  for  $10  each,  representing  a  new 
high  initial  price.  In  1939  the  Arkansas 
Centennial  Commission  was  once  again 
distributing  its  own  coins. 

On  October  19,  1938,  the  following 
acknowledgment  was  sent  by  A.W.  Parke, 
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executive  secretary  of  the  Commission,  to 
Walter  P.  Nichols:  “Your  order  for  1939 
Arkansas  commemorative  half  dollars  has 
been  received  and  entered.  You  understand 
that  these  coins  cannot  be  minted  until 
1939.  Our  order  will  be  placed  with  the 
Mint  so  that  those  coined  in  Philadelphia 
will  be  delivered  soon  after  January  1, 
1939.  The  dies  must  then  be  transported  to 
the  Denver  and  San  Francisco  mints,  and  it 
will  be  some  time  in  February  when  coin¬ 
age  is  completed.  Immediately  upon  receipt 
of  the  coins  they  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
address  given  with  your  order.  With  a 
limited  issue,  and  orders  arriving  so  nu¬ 
merously,  we  are  certain  to  be  sold  out 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Your  reserva¬ 
tion  has  been  made  so  you  are  protected.  ” 

At  the  new  high  issue  price  of  $10  per 
set  apparently  sales  were  brisk,  for  the  low 
mintage  was  attractive  to  what  few  col¬ 
lectors  and  speculators  remained  in  the 
market.  A.W.  Parke  announced  that  the 
issue  had  sold  out  quickly. 

A  Complaint  About  1939 
Arkansas  Sets 

Martin  F.  Kortjohn,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  ANA,  wrote  an 
open  letter  to  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Published  in  The  Numis¬ 
matist,  December  1938,  Kortjohn’s  letter 
complained  about  an  advertisement  by  the 
Arkansas  Centennial  Commission  which 
appeared  in  The  Numismatist,  October 
1938,  stating  that  orders  were  now  being 
taken  for  the  1939  Arkansas  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollars.  The  offending  text  noted: 
“Only  2,000  sets,  Philadelphia,  Denver, 
and  San  Francisco,  will  be  obtained.  These 
will  be  gone  by  the  date  of  issuance,  Janu¬ 
ary  1, 1939.  When  the  supply  is  exhausted, 
there  will  be  no  more.  First  come,  First 


served.  Mail  check  or  money  order  for  $  10 
per  set.” 

Kortjohn  stated:  “The  special  attraction 
which  makes  such  high-handed  methods 
possible  is  that  only  2,000  sets  of  the  coins 
will  be  requested  by  the  commission,  the 
small  issue  causing  the  price  to  rise  con¬ 
siderably  after  sale  by  the  commission. 
Arguments  might  be  advanced  to  the  effect 
that  collectors  do  not  have  to  buy  the 
coins,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  may 
be  readily  seen  if  one  considers  the  reac¬ 
tions  of  collectors  who  have  previously 
made  a  complete  collection  of  these  very 
interesting  commemorative  coins.  The 
coins  must  be  purchased  in  order  to  keep 
the  collection  complete;  thus  their  sale  at 
the  high  price  advertised  may  be  likened  to 
robbery. 

“Despite  the  fact  that  I  am  writing  this 
letter,  I  shall  order  and  pay  for  my  sets  so 
that  my  own  collection  of  the  commemo¬ 
rative  coins  shall  remain  complete.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  many  other  collectors  who 
are  not  as  able  as  I  to  buy  them.  If  these 
pieces  are  issued  by  the  three  mints  in 
1939,  they  will  be  the  13th,  14th,  and  13th 
pieces  of  the  Arkansas  Centennial  (1936) 
half  dollars  having  exactly  the  same  obverse 
and  reverse  designs  but  differing  only  in 
dates  and  mintmarks.  In  addition,  there  is 
also  issued  another  Arkansas  half  dollar 
bearing  the  likeness  of  Senator  Robinson 
on  the  reverse.  All  of  these  have  been 
issued  since  1935.”  Kortjohn  also  went  on 
to  take  sharp  issue  with  C.  Frank  Dunn’s 
policy  of  charging  high  prices  for  Boone 
commemorative  coins. 

A.W.  Parke  kept  selling  Arkansas  sets 
until  at  least  1940.  An  advertising  notice 
dated  March  1,  1940,  announced  that  un¬ 
sold  1936  sets  would  be  raised  in  price  to 
$10  and  unsold  1938  sets  to  $12.  Further 
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(who  was  he  kidding?):  “Through  a  lucky 
trade  I  have  acquired  10  sets  of  1939s 
which  I  hold  at  $20  per  set.  They  won’t  last 
long,  for  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  the  only 
ones  on  the  market.”1 

Collecting  Arkansas  Half  Dollars 

The  Arkansas  sets  were  produced  with  a 
satinlike,  almost  “greasy”  finish,  which 
many  collectors  and  others  found  to  be 
unattractive.  In  addition,  the  prominence 
of  the  girl’s  portrait  on  the  center  of  the 
obverse  made  that  part  of  the  coin  prone  to 
receiving  bagmarks,  scuffs,  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  handling  with  the  result  that 
relatively  few  pieces  present  a  pleasing 
appearance.  The  reverse  area  where  the 
ribbon  crosses  the  eagle’s  breast  is  often 
very  weak. 

The  satiny,  “greasy”  surface  is  such  that 
even  freshly  minted  coins  appeared  as  if 


they  had  been  dipped  or  cleaned  repeat¬ 
edly.  Today  most  specimens  grade  from 
about  AU-5 5  (by  appearance,  although  such 
a  coin  may  have  received  no  actual  wear) 
to  MS-60  or  slightly  higher.  MS-65  coins  of 
satisfactory  aesthetic  quality  are  few  and 
far  between. 

GRADING  SUMMARY :  Minted  carelessly, 
Arkansas  half  dollars  typically  show  han¬ 
dling  marks,  particularly  on  the  cheek  of 
Miss  Liberty  on  the  obverse  and  on  the 
higher  areas  of  the  eagle  on  the  reverse. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  1935  and  1936 
coins.  Some  examples  are  lightly  struck  on 
the  eagle  just  behind  its  head.  Issues  of 
1937-1939  are  usually  more  satisfactory 
but  still  are  not  deeply  lustrous.  Grading 
Arkansas  half  dollars  is  a  black  art,  so  to 
speak,  and  often  the  experts  will  disagree 
by  a  point  or  two  or  three. 


1935  P-D-S  Arkansas  Centennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union  in  1836 

Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  Miss  Liberty  and  Indian 

Reverse  motif:  Arkansas  State  Seal 

Authorization  date:  May  14,  1934 

Dates  on  coins:  1935  (also  1836  and  1936) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1935 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  500,000  (maximum  total  for  all  issues  1933  onward) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  13,012  Philadelphia,  5,505  Denver,  5,506 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  12  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  None 

1  Advertisement  printed  on  a  postcard  to  Walter  P.  Nichols,  postmarked  December  12,  1939.  This  seems  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  Parke  was  selling  1939  sets 
in  1939  for  double  the  official  issue  price;  whether  the  issue  was  “sold  out"  as  claimed  earlier  is  left  up  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
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Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  13,012  Philadelphia,  5,505  Denver, 
5,506  San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Arkansas  Centennial  Commission,  War  Memorial  Building,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
(A.W.  Parke,  secretary);  most  D  and  S  coins  were  bought  in  bulk  and  retailed  at  the  time 
for  $2.75  each  (see  text)  by  B.  Max  Mehl,  Mehl  Building,  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  orders  received 
early  in  the  year  were  handled  by  Robert  E.  Wait  (chairman,  Coinage  Committee  of  the 
Arkansas  Centennial  Commission)  from  the  offices  of  the  Arkansas  Bankers  Association, 
923-924  Southern  Building,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  coins  shipped  in  five-coin  insert- 
type  Dennison  cardboard  holders  inserted  in  Dennison  envelopes  sealed  with  colorful 
Arkansas  Centennial  stamp 

Official  sale  price:  $  1  per  coin;  however,  few  Denver  and  San  Francisco  coins  were  sold 
at  this  price  as  B.  Max  Mehl  bought  nearly  the  entire  mintage  and  soon  raised  the  “issue 
price”  to  $2.75  each. 

Designers  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Edward  Everett  Burr  prepared  sketches  that  were 
modeled  by  Emily  Bates 

Interesting  facts:  The  set  celebrated  the  1836-1936  Arkansas  Centennial  a  year  early. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-60  to  63  $550 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $420 

1986  MS-60  $265,  MS-63  $415,  MS-64 
$1,250,  MS-65  $3,200 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $250  MS-63  $330, 
MS-64  $760,  MS-65  $3,650 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $250,  MS-63 
$300,  MS-64  $415,  MS-65  $1,300 


1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $13 

1940  MS-60  to  63  $9 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $12 

1950  MS-60  to  63  $11 

1955  MS-60  to  63  $15 

I960  MS-60  to  63  $21 

1965  MS-60  to  63  $42 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $44 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $117 


Notes:  For  about  a  decade  after  1935  it  was  popular  for  dealers  to  list  the  1935  Philadelphia 
Mint  coin  separately  from  the  rarer  Denver  and  San  Francisco  coins;  later  many  dealers 
offered  the  1935  Arkansas  coins  in  sets  of  three  (as  listed  here).  The  price  of  an  Arkansas 
type  coin  in  recent  decades  can  be  approximated  by  dividing  the  set  price  by  three 
(although  the  D  and  S  coins  in  the  1935  set  are  slightly  scarcer). 
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1936  P-D-S  Arkansas  Centennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1836) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 

Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  500,000  (maximum  total  for  all  issues  1935  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,010  Philadelphia,  10,010  Denver, 
10,012  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  10  Philadelphia,  10  Denver,  12  San  Francisco 

Quantity  melted:  350  Philadelphia,  350  Denver,  350  San  Francisco 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  9,660  Philadelphia,  9,660  Denver,  9,662 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Arkansas  Centennial  Commission,  War  Memorial  Building,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
(A.W.  Parke,  secretary);  remainder  sets  sold  after  1939  were  offered  by  A.W.  Parke,  Box 
189,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  coins  shipped  in  five-coin  insert- 
type  Dennison  cardboard  holders  inserted  in  Dennison  envelopes  sealed  with  colorful 
Arkansas  Centennial  stamp 

Official  sale  price:  Initially  $1  per  coin;  then  on  February  1 , 1936,  $  1 .50  per  coin;  then  $4.50 
per  set  of  three;  then  $6.75  per  set  of  three;  price  for  unsold  sets  was  raised  to  $  10  on  March 
1,  1940 


Market  Index 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $6 
1940  MS-60  to  63  $4.50 
1945  MS-60  to  63  $6 
1950  MS-60  to  63  $5 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $11 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $20 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $40 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $44 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $115 

Note:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three;  this  also  approximates  the  value 
of  an  Arkansas  “type”  coin  in  recent  decades. 


(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-60  to  63  $560 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $420 

1986  MS-60  $265,  MS-63  $415,  MS-64 
$1,250  MS-65  $3,200 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $250,  MS-63  $330, 
MS-64  $760,  MS-65  $3,650 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $250,  MS-63 
$300,  MS-64  $415,  MS-65  $1,300 
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1937  P-D-S  Arkansas  Centennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Dates  on  coins:  1937  (also  1836  and  1936) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  500,000  (maximum  total  for  all  issues  1935  onward) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  5,505  Philadelphia,  5,505  Denver,  5,506 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  5  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  5,505  Philadelphia,  5,505  Denver,  5,506 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Stack’s,  690  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York  (Joseph  Stack  handled 
correspondence) 1 

Standard  original  packaging:  Imprinted  black  rectangular  leatherette  case  with  space  for 
three  coins,  with  imprinted  advertising  insert  and  gossamer-like  insert  to  protect  coins 
Official  sale  price:  $8.75  per  set  of  three 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-63  $570 

1985  MS-63  $450 

1986  MS-60  $300,  MS-63  $415,  MS-64: 
$1,250,  MS-65  $3,200 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $250,  MS-63  $330, 
MS-64  $760,  MS-65  $3,650 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $250,  MS-63 
$295,  MS-64  $410,  MS-65  $1,300 


1940  MS-63  $12 
1945  MS-63  $14 
1950  MS-63  $11 
1955  MS-63  $11 
I960  MS-63  $22 
1965  MS-63  $43 
1970  MS-63  $48 
1975  MS-63  $125 


Note:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens). 


1  In  1936  Stack's  began  using  a  mail  envelope  cacheted  Official  Distributor  for  the  Arkansas  Centennial  Commission  Commemorative  Coins,"  but  it  is  believed  that 
they  did  not  begin  distributing  coins  until  193'.  when  1937-dated  sets  became  available.  Years  later  Stack  s  distributed  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars. 
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1938  P-D-S  Arkansas  Centennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Dates  on  coins:  1938  (also  1836  and  1936) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 938 

Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  500,000  (maximum  total  for  all  issues  1935  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  6,006  Philadelphia,  6,005  Denver,  6,006 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  6  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  3, 156  Philadelphia,  3, 1 55  Denver,  3, 156 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Arkansas  Centennial  Commission,  War  Memorial  Building,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
(A.W.  Parke,  secretary);  remainder  sets  sold  after  1939  were  offered  by  A.W  Parke,  Box 
189,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Standard  original  packaging:  Wood-grain  pattern,  hinged  boxes  with  impressions  for 
three  coins,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  pyramid;  the  interior  is  either  black  or 
green.  Unprinted 

Official  sale  price:  $8.75  postpaid  per  set  of  three;  $  1 0  after  July  1 ,  1938;  $  1 2  on  and  after 
March  1,  1940 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1940  MS-63  $12 

1980  MS-63  $1,300 

1945  MS-63  $17 

1985  MS-63  $750 

1950  MS-63  $21 

1986  MS-60  $500,  MS-63  $800,  MS-64 

1955  MS-63  $42 

$2,150,  MS-65  $4,200 

I960  MS-63  $60 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $400,  MS-63  $610, 

1965  MS-63  $80 

MS-64  $1,500,  MS-65  $4,450 

1970  MS-63  $65 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $330,  MS-63 

1975  MS-63  $220 

$510,  MS-64  $800,  MS-65  $1,950 

Notes:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens).  The  run-up  in  prices 
for  MS-65  1938  and  1939  Arkansas  sets  peaking  in  spring  1990  is  explained  by  their  demand 
by  investors  (not  collectors).  After  the  peak,  investor  demand  slackened  considerably,  and 
prices  fell  accordingly. 
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1939  P-D-S  Arkansas  Centennial  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Dates  on  coins:  1939  (also  1836  and  1936) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1939 

Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  500,000  (maximum  total  for  all  issues  1935  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  2, 104  Philadelphia,  2, 104  Denver,  2, 105 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  4  Philadelphia,  4  Denver,  5  San  Francisco 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  2, 104  Philadelphia,  2, 104  Denver,  2, 105 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Arkansas  Centennial  Commission,  War  Memorial  Building,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
(A.W.  Parke,  secretary) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Wood-grain  pattern,  hinged  boxes  with  impressions  for 
three  coins,  arranged  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  pyramid;  the  interior  is  either  black  or 
green.  Unprinted 

Official  sale  price:  $10  per  set  of  three 

Interestmg  fact:  This  issue  was  advertised  in  autumn  1938  and  stated  to  be  sold  out  before 
the  1939  year  began  (i.e.,  before  the  coins  were  struck). 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  $26 
1945  MS-63  $60 
1950  MS-63  $65 
1955  MS-63  $135 
I960  MS-63  $285 
1965  MS-63  $340 
1970  MS-63  $315 
1975  MS-63  $610 


1980  MS-63  $2,600 

1985  MS-63  $1,250 

1986  MS-60  $920,  MS-63  $1,300,  MS-64 
$3,100,  MS-65  $6,600 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $850,  MS-63  $  1 ,200, 
MS-64  $2,300,  MS-65  $6,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $700,  MS-63 
$890,  MS-64  $1,200,  MS-65  $3,000 


Notes  I  o  lind  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens).  By  early  1939  dealers 
were  paying  $  1 5  for  sets. 
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A  Commemorative  for  Connecticut 

The  year  1935  was  the  proper  date  to 
observe  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut, 
and,  to  the  credit  of  the  issuers  of  this 
commemorative  half  dollar,  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Tercentenary  Commission  did  not  start 
the  celebration  early,  nor  did  they  end  it 
late. 

To  provide  for  an  issue  dated  1935,  on 
June  21,  1934,  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  approved  an  act  of  Congress 
providing  for  25,000  silver  half  dollars  of 
appropriate  design.  Sculptor  Henry  G.  Kreis 
was  selected  to  prepare  the  models  under 
the  supervision  of  Paul  Manship,  a  promi 
nent  medalist  of  the  era. 


The  obverse  design  was  adapted  from 
an  1855  painting  by  Charles  DeWolf 
Brownell  owned  by  the  Connecticut  His¬ 
torical  Society  that  depicted  the  Charter 
Oak,  the  most  prominent  icon  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  history,  a  tree  in  which  early  colonists 
secreted  their  royal  charter  when  agents  of 
King  James  II  desired  to  confiscate  it.  The 
reverse  depicted  an  eagle  of  starkly  mod¬ 
ernistic  form  (somewhat  similar  to  the 
eagle  motifs  used  in  Germany  at  the  time), 
perched,  with  appropriate  legends  sur¬ 
rounding.  Artist  Kreis  later  used  a  related 
eagle  motif  when  he  designed  the  reverse 
of  the  1936  Bridgeport  half  dollar. 

Correspondence  surviving  from  com¬ 
munications  between  two  members  of  the 
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Commission  of  Fine  Arts  reveals  that  a 
number  of  criticisms  were  levied  concern¬ 
ing  the  design.  A  particular  complaint  was 
that  the  leaves  on  the  Charter  Oak  were 
made  much  larger  than  appropriate  for  the 
scale  of  the  image  and  the  size  of  the  tree 
trunk.  Apparently,  this  was  artistic  license. 

Fora  number  of  years  numismatists  were 
divided  as  to  which  side  should  be  called 
the  obverse  and  which  the  reverse  with 
David  M.  Bullowa  designating  the  eagle 
side  as  the  obverse,  following  notations  in 
Mint  records.  Today  the  preference  is  that 
the  oak  tree  side  is  the  obverse. 

In  his  1940  book,  United  States  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins,  Stuart  Mosher  wrote: 
“This  half  dollar  is  among  the  most  hand¬ 
some  of  the  entire  series.  The  very  simplicity 
with  which  the  artist  has  portrayed  the 
massive  oak  is  pleasing  to  the  most  critical. 
The  tree  stood  upon  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Wyllys  Hill,  in  Hartford.  The  trunk  was 
25  feet  in  circumference  near  the  roots.  A 
large  cavity  about  two  feet  from  the  ground 
was  the  place  of  concealment  of  the 
Charter.  On  August  21st,  1856,  a  heavy 
gale  uprooted  the  tree.  The  Wyllys  Hill  has 
been  graded  to  a  terrace,  called  Charter 
Oak  Place,  fronting  on  old  Charter  Oak 
Street,  running  east  from  Main  Street,  and 
now  called  Charter  Oak  Avenue.  On  the 
terrace,  a  few  feet  from  the  entrance  to 
Charter  Oak  Place,  a  white  marble  slab 
marks  the  exact  spot  where  the  famous 
tree  stood.  The  famous  charter  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society.  The  copy  of  it,  which  was  retained 
in  England  until  given  to  the  colony  by 
William  III,  is  on  exhibit  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  State  Library.  These  interesting 
relics  are  seen  by  thousands  of  visitors 
each  year.” 

Cornelius  Vermeule  had  this  to  say  about 


the  design: 1  “Henry  G.  Kreis. . .  used  the  great 
oak  as  a  most  effective  composition  on  the 
obverse,  and  a  massive  eagle,  thrusting  like 
a  rocket,  on  the  reverse.  Pleased  no  doubt 
with  the  novelty  of  this  mighty  bird,  the 
following  year  Kreis  reversed  it,  and  tilted 
the  head  upward  and  the  tips  of  the  wings 
down  to  create  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  of 
Bridgeport’s  Centennial  half  dollar  in  1936. 
All  elements  of  the  Connecticut  Tercente¬ 
nary  coin  blend  superbly,  the  mottoes  and 
aphorisms  disappearing  amid  the  leafy 
clusters  on  the  obverse  and  the  balance  of 
the  opposite  side  as  successful  as  the  eagle 
of  1907. 2  Kreis  inherited  Saint-Gaudens’ 
feeling  for  relief,  space,  lettering,  surfaces, 
and  edging.  He  was  to  continue  the  sharp, 
elongated,  angular  style  of  his  eagles  into 
the  next  decade,  when  he  produced  a 
startling  medal  of  Five  Wise  and  Five  Foolish 
Virgins  for  the  thirty-sixth  issue  of  the 
Society  of  Medalists.” 

Interestingly,  although  the  legislation 
specifically  stated  that  “The  United  States 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  expense  of 
making  the  models  for  master  dies  or  other 
preparations  for  this  coinage,  ”  the  law  was 
violated,  for  the  government  financed 
Kreis  s  design  and  models  as  part  of  a 
Public  Works  Administration  project.  Ap¬ 
parently,  no  complaint  was  voiced  con¬ 
cerning  this  unauthorized  use  of  govern¬ 
ment  money. 

Production  and  Distribution 

During  April  and  May  1935  the  full  au¬ 
thorized  coinage  of  25,000  pieces,  plus  18 
coins  for  the  Assay  Commission,  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  Tercentenary  Commission  en¬ 
cased  the  coins  in  small  cardboard  boxes 

1  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  page  187. 

2  A  reference  lo  Augustus  Saint-Gaudcns'  regular  issue  $10  of  1907. 
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and  distributed  them  through  banks  in  the 
state  as  well  as  by  mail  to  collectors.  The 
vast  majority  went  to  Connecticut  citizens, 
for  by  mid- 1 93  5  the  commemorative  boom 
had  not  yet  begun,  and  interest  in  numis¬ 
matic  circles  was  sufficient  to  absorb  only 
a  few  thousand  pieces. 

On  July  8,  1935,  Herbert  L.  Crapo,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary  of  the  Tercentenary 
Commission,  wrote  to  coin  dealer  L.W. 
Hoffecker,  stating:  “We  have  disposed  of 
our  entire  original  allotment  of 25 ,000,  and 
are  having  some  difficulty  in  reserving  a 
few  which  we  want  to  present  as  gifts  to 
dignitaries.”  Apparently,  even  these  few 
reserved  pieces  were  gone  by  September. 
There  was  never  any  problem  concerning 
profiteering,  exploitation,  or  anything  else 
connected  with  this  issue,  except  perhaps 
the  unauthorized  use  of  Public  Works  Ad¬ 
ministration  funds,  a  minor  situation. 


Collecting  Connecticut  Half  Dollars 

Today  collectors  prize  Connecticut  Ter¬ 
centenary  half  dollars,  and  they  are  avidly 
desired  for  inclusion  in  commemorative 
sets.  Most  examples  survive  in  grades  in 
the  high  AU  and  low  Mint  State  levels. 
Higher  grade  coins  such  as  MS-65  are  elu¬ 
sive. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Friction  and/or 
marks  are  often  obvious  at  the  ground  or 
baseline  of  the  oak  tree  on  the  obverse  and, 
in  particular,  on  the  broad  expanse  of  wing 
on  the  reverse.  Turn  the  coin  at  several 
angles  to  the  light  to  check  for  hairlines  on 
the  wing,  and  if  they  are  there  you  will  see 
them  (the  1936  Bridgeport  half  dollar  by 
the  same  designer  is  similar  in  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  reverse).  Specimens  that  are 
otherwise  lustrous,  frosty,  and  very  at¬ 
tractive  often  have  friction  on  the  wing. 


1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Charac  teristics 

Commemorating:  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Connecticut 

Obverse  motif:  Charter  Oak 

Reverse  motif:  Eagle 

Authorization  date:  June  21,  1934 

Dates  on  coins:  1935  (also  1635) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1935 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  25,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,018 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  18 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  25,018 

Issued  by:  Connecticut  Tercentenary  Commission,  State  Library',  Hartford,  Connecticut 
(Margaret  M.  Allardyce,  recording  secretary);  mail  orders  through  the  Hartford  National 
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Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Connecticut 
Standard  original  packaging:  At  least  four  versions  of  small  cardboard  boxes:  (1)  Silver- 
foil,  hinged  box  with  state  coat  of  arms  in  blue  on  lid,  with  blue-black  velour  interior  and 
“Hartford  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.”  imprinted  on  interior  top;  (2)  Gray,  slip-out  type 
of  box  imprinted  on  top  with  “Hartford  -  Connecticut  Trust  Company”  with  deep  blue 
velour  interior;  (3)  Same  as  2,  except  it  is  a  red  box  with  green  velour  interior;  (4)  Same 
as  2 ,  except  the  box  is  of  a  gray  and  white  cube  effect  design ,  with  royal  blue  velour  interior 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Henry  Kreis  (obverse  adapted  from  19th  century 
painting  by  Charles  DeWolf  Brownell) 

Interesting  fact:  The  modernistic  eagle  design  on  the  reverse  was  later  adopted  by  Henry 
G.  Kreis  for  use  on  the  1936  Bridgeport  half  dollar. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1935  MS-63  to  64  $2.25 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $6 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $2.50 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $6 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $7 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $22 
I960  MS-63  $30 
1965  MS-63  $45 
1970  MS-63  $50 


1975  MS-63  $135 
1980  MS-63  $730 

1985  MS-63  $375 

1986  MS-60  $250,  MS-63  $540,  MS-64  $775, 
MS-65  $1,475 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $240,  MS-63  $260, 
MS-64  $460,  MS-65  $2,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $205,  MS-63 
$245,  MS-64  $360,  MS-65  $980 
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An  Obscure  Event  Commemorated 

Hudson,  New  York,  a  small  community 
located  28  miles  south  of  Albany  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  was  first  called 
Claverack  Landing  when  it  was  settled  by 
Rensselaer  family  interests  as  a  trading  spot 
with  two  storehouses  and  two  wharves  in 
1662.  The  little  town  expanded  in  1783 
and  1784  when  former  residents  of  Rhode 
Island,  Martha  s  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket 
moved  there  and  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  renamed  the  village  Hudson.  In  the 
following  year  it  was  incorporated. 

The  town  name  and  that  of  the  Hudson 
River  were  taken  from  Henry  Hudson,  fa¬ 
mous  for  his  four  voyages  of  exploration  in 
the  New  World  during  the  17th  century.  In 


1608  he  and  a  small  crew  set  sail  under 
Dutch  charter  in  the  Half  Moon,  owned  by 
the  United  East  India  Company,  and  sought 
to  find  a  shorter  passage  to  China  than 
those  known.  After  seeking  a  route  in  the 
northern  areas  of  America  he  sailed  south. 
In  1609  Hudson  found  New  York  Bay  and 
the  large  river  that  ultimately  bore  his 
name.  On  an  ensuing  voyage  in  the  Dis¬ 
covery  he  entered  another  body  of  water, 
which  later  became  known  as  Hudson’s 
Bay,  where  he  was  set  adrift  with  his  young 
son  John  by  his  mutinous  crew. 

Charles  W.  Foster  in  his  1936  study, 
Historical  Arrangement  of  United  States 
Commemorative  Coins,  described  the 
vessel  shown  on  the  Hudson  half  dollar: 
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“The  Half  Moon  was  the  name  of  the  ship 
in  which  Hendrick  [stc]  Hudson  under¬ 
took  his  voyage  in  search  of  the  Northwest 
Passage  to  the  Indies,  but  in  which  he 
skirted  the  New  England  coast  and  sailed 
up  the  Hudson  River.  The  ship,  though  a 
small  merchant  ship,  was  beautiful  with  its 
rich  colors,  its  fine  carvings  and  its  silk 
flags.  It  exhibited  the  familiar  lines  of  the 
late  16th  century  ships:  a  steep,  sheer  fore 
and  aft;  a  narrow  high  stern  transom  on 
which  appeared  the  crescent  moon  from 
which  the  ship  took  its  name.  On  the  fore 
part  of  the  ship  were  displayed  the  two 
shields  displaying  the  lion  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  arms  of  the  Dutch  West 
[stc]  India  Company.” 

Relatively  unknown  to  the  outside  world 
at  large,  Hudson,  New  York,  a  town  of 
14,000  residents  in  the  1930s,  was  to  take 
on  national  importance  on  the  numismatic 
scene  in  1935  when  its  150th  anniversary 
was  celebrated.  President  Roosevelt  ap¬ 
proved  on  May  2,  1935  congressional  leg¬ 
islation  that  provided  for  10,000  silver  half 
dollars  (increased  from  the  original  pro¬ 
posal  for  6,000)  to  be  coined  for  Hudson 
and  to  be  delivered  to  the  “committee, 
person  or  persons  duly  authorized  by  said 
mayor  of  Hudson  ”  and  at  the  same  time  for 
50,000  silver  half  dollars  to  be  produced  to 
help  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  Hudson  issue  would  be 
distributed  in  1935,  but  the  Rhode  Island 
coins  would  not  be  struck  or  go  on  sale 
until  the  year  following. 

The  Design 

On  the  same  day  that  the  coinage  act 
was  approved,  Representative  Philip  A. 
Goodwin  of  New  York  wrote  Charles 
Moore,  chairman  of  the  Fine  Arts  Commis¬ 


sion,  and  asked  for  artists  qualified  to  pre¬ 
pare  designs  for  the  forthcoming  Hudson 
half  dollar.  Moore  recommended  Laura 
Gardin  Fraser,  who,  it  was  stated,  “stands 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  medalists”  and  who 
had  been  involved  with  several  earlier 
commemoratives.  Alternate  recommenda¬ 
tions  included  John  Sinnock,  Chester 
Beach,  Francis  H.  Packer,  and  Paul  Manship. 
In  the  meantime  Hudson  Mayor  Frank  Wise 
expressed  a  preference  for  John  Flanagan, 
known  at  the  time  for  his  recent  (1932) 
work  on  the  Washington  quarter  dollar. 
After  due  consideration  the  work  was  given 
to  Beach,  an  old  hand  at  designing  com¬ 
memoratives. 

Mayor  Frank  Wise,  whose  office  was 
mentioned  in  the  legislation,  polled  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  city  who  agreed  that  the  obverse 
should  display  the  bust  of  Henry  Hudson, 
whereas  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Hudson 
would  be  ideal  as  a  motif  for  the  reverse.  As 
historian  Don  Taxay  later  wrote:  “The  seal, 
a  rather  whimsical  composition,  depicts 
Neptune  riding  backwards  on  a  whale, 
heralded  by  a  mermaid  blowing  a  conch 
shell.” 

Chester  Beach  prepared  sketches  as  di¬ 
rected,  as  well  as  an  alternate  proposal  of  a 
design  showing  Henry  Hudson’s  flagship, 
the  Half  Moon,  and  suggested  to  the  city 
fathers  that  the  ship  would  be  preferable 
to  a  portrait.  This  proposal  was  duly 
adopted.  The  result  was  a  coin  which  pre¬ 
sented  a  puzzling  appearance  to  many 
viewers.  Nautical  scenes  were  on  both 
sides— a  ship  on  the  obverse  and  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  Neptune  on  the  reverse.  At  the 
upper  left  of  the  ship  a  fancifully-styled 
quarter  moon  (with  a  bump  on  the  inside 
of  the  crescent  for  the  nose  of  the  Man  in 
the  Moon)  apparently  was  intended  to 
indicate  the  otherwise  unstated  name  of 
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the  ship.  Half  Moon. 

The  date  of  the  1935  Hudson  half  dollar 
appeared  on  the  reverse,  a  departure  from 
the  usual  obverse  position.  Confusion  was 
nothing  new  to  the  commemorative  se¬ 
ries,  and,  if  logic  had  been  a  requirement 
for  the  issuance  of  the  design  and  the 
issuance  of  commemorative  half  dollars 
during  the  first  part  of  this  century,  we 
would  have  had  far  fewer  varieties. 

Production  and  Distribution 

In  June  1935  the  Philadelphia  Mint  pro¬ 
duced  the  full  authorization  of  1 0,000  coins 
plus  eight  extra  for  assay.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  next  month  the  pieces  were  shipped 
to  the  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  Hudson  for  delivery  to  the  Hudson 
Sesquicentennial  Committee  (a  name 
which  apparently  was  conceived  after  the 
original  coining  act  was  passed,  for  no 
mention  of  a  committee  by  this  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  enabling  legislation). 

Orders  were  accepted  beginning  the 
first  week  of  May  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Sesquicentennial,  through 
John  R.  Evans  at  the  First  National  Bank  & 
Trust  Company,  Hudson.  The  cost  was  $1 
each  plus  18  cents  for  registration  and 
three  cents  postage  for  each  two  coins.  It 
was  intended  that  sales  would  commence 
on  June  28, 1935,  but  only  a  few  days  later, 
on  July  2,  it  was  stated  that  the  entire  issue 
had  been  sold  out  and  that  no  pieces  were 
available.  Relatively  few  collectors  had 
placed  orders  by  the  time  that  the  “sold 
out”  notice  was  posted. 

Subsequently  John  R.  Evans  informed 
buyers  that  “reservations  for  these  coins 
have  been  accepted  since  the  first  part  of 
May.  The  coins  were  received  from  the 
Mint  on  June  28,  and  July  2  the  supply  was 
depleted....  The  demand  was  so  great  that 


our  entire  10,000  has  been  exhausted  and 
there  are  no  more  available  except  through 
a  few  dealers  who  purchased  them.”  Two 
dealers  were  the  main  buyers:  Guttag 
Brothers  (42  Stone  Street,  New  York  City) 
and  Hubert  W.  Carcaba  (182  Magnolia 
Avenue,  St.  Augustine,  Florida).  Julius 
Guttag  of  Guttag  Brothers  was  believed  to 
have  obtained  7,500  coins  for  954  each. 
Guttag’s  involvement  became  an  inside 
joke  with  his  coin  dealer  competitors,  who 
slyly  referred  to  Hudson  coins  as  “Guttag 
half  dollars.”1 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  March  1 1 , 
1936,  L.W.  Hoffecker,  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  discussed  the 
Hudson  half  dollar:2 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “The  Hudson  issue  was 
delivered  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  and  they 
reported  on  the  2nd  day  of  July  that  all  had 
been  disposed.  One  dealer  is  reported  to 
have  7,500  of  them  that  he  bought  for  95 
cents  apiece,  but  we  cannot  prove  it.” 

(Later  in  the  same  hearing:) 

Senator  Francis  T.  Maloney:  “In  the 
Hudson  case  there  were  10,000  coins 
which  were  issued.  What  about  the  price 
five  years  thereafter?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “I  understand  that  7,500 
of  them  were  bought  at  95  cents  apiece 
and  laid  away,  and  whoever  got  them  is 
laying  them  by,  and  they  wont  tell  you  that 
they  have  them.  The  coins  are  selling  for 
$8.50  today.” 

Senator  Maloney:  “Is  that  the  cash  price?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “Yes.  There  were  only  a 

'  Percorrespondence  from  John  R.  Evans  to  Walter  P  Nichols,  undated,  circa 
early  July  1935  Also  L.W  Hoffecker  files.  Guttag  was  to  become  involved  in 
the  distribution  of  the  1938-dated  New  Rochelle  half  dollars 

2  From  Coinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces,  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  published  in  1936. 
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couple  of  issues  before  that  which  ever 
went  up  to  that  price.  There  was  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  coin  that  was  gotten  out  in  1925 
[s/c],  I  believe,  and  they  got  an  issue  of 
10,000,  and  they  only  allowed  five  to  each 
purchaser. 1  But  in  this  matter  I  will  say  that 
a  dealer  can  do  just  as  they  did  with  me,  can 
get  some  friend  of  his  to  write  in,  from  a 
different  address,  and  ask  for  coins.  Their 
coins  went  up  to  about  $12  during  the 
war[?],  and  then  dropped  back  to  $8.50. 
They  were  well  distributed.” 

Hubert  W.  Carcaba  wrote  to  rare  coin 
dealer  Walter  P.  Nichols  on  July  25,  1935, 
stating  that  he  was  “fortunate  enough  to 
secure  some  of  the  Hudson  issue  but  most 
of  them  have  already  been  sold.  I  can 
supply  you  with  them  at  the  present  for 
$2.00  each  limited  to  100  coins.  Have  a  line 
on  200  more  but  haven’t  as  yet  received  an 
answer  from  the  holder.  Some  of  the  New 
York  houses  have  bought  of  me  at  the 
above  price.  One  hundred  are  being 
shipped  tomorrow  to  another  dealer.  Let 
me  know  your  wants  soon  as  the  present 
stock  won’t  last  long  and  prices  will  be 
higher  on  any  new  ones  purchased.”  As  it 
turned  out,  the  $2  price  would  be  an  in¬ 
credible  bargain. 

Numismatists  React 

As  might  be  expected,  collectors  whose 
orders  were  returned  by  the  issuing  bank 
were  incensed,  and  numerous  complaints 
were  registered  to  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association,  the  editor  of  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist,  the  American  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety,  and  just  about  anyone  else  who  would 
listen.  A  deluge  of  bad  publicity  overtook 
the  city  of  Hudson  itself. 

Many  people  suspected  foul  play,  espe¬ 
cially  since  Hudson  half  dollars  were  aplenty 
on  the  market  and  in  dealers’  stocks  at  $5 


to  $7  a  short  time  after  the  original  distribu¬ 
tion  ended.  Even  at  those  inflated  prices, 
coins  were  snapped  up  by  eager  buyers, 
and  those  speculators  who  thought  to  hold 
back  coins  soon  saw  prices  reach  an  even 
higher  level. 

A  disgruntled  numismatist  styling  himself 
as  “A.  Shomlamb,”  from  “Antihudson,  New 
York,  ”  under  date  of  December  15,  1935, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Numis¬ 
matist,  which  was  published  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  1936  issue: 

“In  looking  over  the  index  of  the  1935 
Numismatist  it  was  noted  that  no  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Hudson  half  dollar  had 
been  given,  and  I  hasten  to  fill  this  gap  in 
numismatic  literature.  So  far  as  known, 
this  piece  is  the  first  ever  dedicated  to  the 
coin  collector.  Everything  about  it  shows 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  issued .  Behold , 
on  the  obverse,  the  ship  of  Hudson 
homeward  bound  in  all  its  triumph.  Is  it 
not  laden,  oh,  my  friends,  with  the  catch  of 
a  most  profitable  expedition  to  the  Sea  of 
Suckers,  where  the  proverbial  one  is  bom 
every  minute?  Obviously  enough,  the  ship 
is  none  other  than  the  Half  Moon,  but  why 
it  was  so  christened  has  never  been  revealed 
until  now.  It  seems  that  the  success  of  such 
voyages  is  so  dependent  upon  the  influence 
of  the  moon  that  they  are  conducted  en¬ 
tirely  under  her  soothing  rays.  Indeed,  great 
importance  is  even  attached  to  the  proper 
naming  of  the  ship  to  more  speedily  reduce 
the  suckers  to  the  state  of  subjugation 
required  to  land  them.  What  more  con¬ 
vincing  proof  need  there  be  than  the  idiotic 
grinning  of  Luna  on  the  coin  itself?  (Please 
insert  cuts  of  obverse  and  reverse  of  coin.) 

“(Editor’s  Note— The  editor  has  no  cut  of 
the  Hudson  half  dollar.  And  he  has  no 

1  An  inaccurate  recollection  of  the  distribution  of  the  1928  Hawaiian  half 
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Hudson  half  dollar  from  which  to  make  a 
cut.  In  the  circumstances,  he  reserves  the 
right  to  decline  to  purchase  one  at  the 
price  asked.) 

“But,  ah!  the  reverse— can  it  really  be  the 
devil  himself?  Be  still,  my  troubled  heart, 
tis  only  the  captain  of  the  great  Half  Moon 
jauntily  sporting  his  workaday  clothes! 
Caught,  too,  in  the  very  act  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  coup-de-grace  to  the  poor  sucker 
that  was  snared  in  his  trap.  Another  un¬ 
suspecting  sucker  may  be  seen  nearby 
awaiting  his  turn  and  blowing  his  trumpet 
in  anticipation  of  what  he  believes  to  be  his 
great  moment.  Above  may  be  seen  the 
motto  we  all  hope  may  come  to  pass.  May 
the  distributors  of  the  coin  reap  both  the 
honor  and  the  reward  (et  decus  et  pretium) 
demanded  by  their  righteous  action  (recti).  ” 

Collectors  finished  last  in  the  Hudson 
half  dollar  folly,  a  harbinger  of  other  things 
to  come  within  the  next  half  year,  particu¬ 
larly  the  phony  distribution  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  of  the  1935  with  “small 
1934”  Boone  half  dollars  by  C.  Frank  Dunn 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  No  set  of  com 
memorative  half  dollars  was  complete 
without  a  Hudson,  so  collectors  gritted 
their  teeth  and  paid  the  going  price,  resolv¬ 
ing  to  order  future  issues  of  other  series  as 
early  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  the  possibility  of  higher  prices. 

It  is  probably  the  case  that  most  specula¬ 
tive  holdings  of  Hudson  half  dollars  were 
dispersed  before  the  market  for  commem¬ 
orative  coins  crashed  in  the  summer  of 
1936,  for  only  a  few  scattered  groups— not 
amounting  to  many  coins— are  known  to 
have  come  on  the  market  in  later  years. 

Collecting  Hudson  Half  Dollars 

As  was  true  of  most  other  commemora¬ 
tive  series  at  the  time,  Hudson  half  dollars 


were  struck  at  high  speed  and  with  little 
care  to  preserve  them,  with  the  result  that 
by  the  time  they  were  originally  distrib¬ 
uted  the  majority  of  pieces  showed  nicks, 
contact  marks,  and  other  evidences  of  han¬ 
dling.  Today  most  known  pieces  are  in  the 
lower  Mint  State  levels,  with  MS-60  to  MS- 
63  being  typical.  MS-65  coins  are  rare.  The 
popularity  of  Hudson  half  dollars  contin¬ 
ues  unabated,  as  they  remain  a  necessity 
for  the  completion  of  a  commemorative 
set.  The  controversy  surrounding  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  distribution  of  the  coins  in 
1935  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  three 
commemorative  half  dollar  issues  which 
each  have  a  mintage  of  10,008  coins  and 
which  were  produced  in  only  a  single 
variety  (without  mintmarks  or  other  varia 
tions).  These  are  the  1928  Hawaiian,  the 
1935  Hudson,  and  the  1935  Old  Spanish 
Trail.  Most  of  the  Hawaiian  pieces  were 
distributed  on  the  islands  of  Hawaii  and  did 
not  reach  numismatic  circles,  with  the 
result  that  today  pieces  of  the  Hawaiian 
coinage,  particularly  examples  in  Mint 
State,  are  far  rarer  than  the  Hudson  and  Old 
Spanish  Trail  issues  of  1935,  the  latter  two 
of  which  were  sold  nearly  in  their  entirety 
to  collectors.  Of  the  two  1935  issues  the 
Hudsons  are  the  scarcer  and  are  apt  to  be 
found  in  lower  average  condition  than  the 
Old  Spanish  Trail  coins. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  On  the  ship  side 
on  the  center  sail  and  on  the  whale/mer¬ 
maid  side  on  the  figure  of  Neptune  you  will 
usually  see  evidence  of  contact  and/or 
light  striking.  In  addition,  the  typical  speci¬ 
men  will  show  scattered  contact  marks 
overall.  This  issue  was  neither  struck  with 
nor  handled  with  care  at  the  Mint.  Most 
coins  are  lustrous  and  frosty  except  on  the 
central  devices. 
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1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Hudson,  New  York 

Obverse  motif:  Half  Moon  ship 

Reverse  motif:  Neptune  on  whale  (from  city  seal) 

Authorization  date:  May  2,  1935 
Dates  on  coins:  1935  (also  1785) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1935 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,008 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  8 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,008 

Issued  by:  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  Committee  (Tristram  Coffin,  general  chairman)  through 
the  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Hudson,  New  York  (John  R.  Evans  represented 
the  Committee  in  correspondence) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Mailed  in  kraft  paper  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company 
envelope.  Coin(s)  mounted  in  a  plain  cardboard  six-coin  holder  (5  1/2”  x  3  3/8”)  with  plain 
blue  paper  backing. 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Chester  Beach 

Interesting  facts:  Few  coins  were  available  to  the  public  at  the  issue  price  of  $  1 ;  the 
distribution  of  the  issue  was  widely  criticized. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1935  MS-63  $6 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $9 
1940  MS-63  $5.50 

1945  MS-63  $15 
1950  MS-63  $15 
1955  MS-63  $55 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $100 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $275 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $250 


1975  MS-60  to  63  $500 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $1,700 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $1,050 

1986  MS-60  $580,  MS-63  $920,  MS-64 
$1,600,  MS-65  $3,100 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $480,  MS-63  $720, 
MS-64  $1,500,  MS-65  $4,500 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $410,  MS-63 
$440,  MS-64  $800,  MS-65  $2,300 
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Notes:  The  general  unavailability  of  this  coin  at  the  $  1  issue  price— and  the  need  to  pay 
dealers  $5,  $6,  or  even  more  to  obtain  a  specimen— sowed  the  seeds  for  the  commemorative 
boom  that  was  to  begin  in  earnest  in  the  autumn  when  the  1935-D  and  S  Boone  coins  with 
“small  1934”  were  offered  for  sale  but  were  “sold  out”  before  many  could  buy  them  (see 
earlier  commentary  in  the  present  text).  For  several  decades  the  market  priced  1935  Hudson 
half  dollars  higher  than  the  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars  of  similar  mintage,  but  in  recent 
times  the  price  positions  of  the  tw  o  coins  have  been  reversed. 
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A  Cozy  Arrangement 
The  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar 
represents  another  instance  of  an  issue 
primarily  designed  for  the  exploitation  of 
coin  collectors.  L.W.  Hoffecker,  who  was 
to  keep  his  fences  mended  by  investigating 
later  abuses  of  commemorative  half  dollars 
on  behalf  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  and  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
ANA  1939-1941,  was  the  originator  of  this 
promotion.  Throughout  the  1930s  Hof¬ 
fecker  was  extremely  successful  in  divert¬ 
ing  attention  away  from  himself,  so  that 
criticisms  directed  toward  the  Hudson  half 
dollar,  the  Boone  pieces,  and  others  did 
not  fall  on  his  shoulders  as  well.  However, 
the  situation  can  also  be  considered  in  the 


light  that  in  1935  collectors  were  fair  game 
and  that  Hoffecker  was  simply  trying  to 
make  a  profit,  the  desire  of  many  business¬ 
men. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  he  or 
anyone  else  should  have  sold  commemora- 
tives  for  purely  altruistic  reasons.  While 
Wayte  Raymond,  Stack’s,  B.  Max  Mehl,  and 
others  acted  as  distributors  and  thus  were 
not  the  focal  point  of  many  complaints, 
Hoffecker  dreamed  up  the  scheme,  much 
as  C.  Frank  Dunn  did  for  the  Boones,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  chastised  by  the 
numismatic  community  is  a  testimonial  to 
his  adroit  sense  of  politicking  and  public 
relations.  Apart  from  his  involvement  with 
commemorative  coins,  Hoffecker  earned 
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his  living  in  the  mortgage  and  loan  busi¬ 
ness  and  as  a  rare  coin  dealer  (trading  as 
Watkins  Coin  Company,  Box  553,  El  Paso, 
through  the  early  1950s). 

In  his  book,  United  States  Commemo¬ 
rative  Coins,  Arlie  Slabaugh  viewed  the 
Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar  situation  quite 
charitably:  “This  is  one  commemorative 
half  dollar  that  was  ‘made’  by  a  collector 
for  collectors.  Not  only  was  Mr.  Hoffecker, 
the  designer,  a  collector  (some  years  later 
he  was  president  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association),  he  also  was  chairman 
of  the  El  Paso  Museum  Coin  Committee 
which  distributed  the  coins,  the  proceeds 
from  which  went  to  further  the  work  of 
the  Museum.  Although  he  was  closely 
connected  with  the  issue  from  start  to 
finish,  there  were  no  wild  cries  of  favorit¬ 
ism  from  collectors  about  the  handling  of 
the  coin;  in  fact,  Mr.  Hoffecker  was  highly 
commended  for  his  efforts  toward  a  wide 
and  equitable  distribution.” 

In  1929  Hoffecker  had  set  himself  up  as 
chairman  of  the  Gadsden  Purchase  Com¬ 
mission  in  El  Paso,  essentially  a  one-man 
organization,  and  had  sought  to  have  a 
commemorative  half  dollar  issue  of  10,000 
coins  to  be  sold  for  $1.50  each.  Despite 
approval  of  the  bill  in  Congress,  President 
Herbert  Hoover  vetoed  the  Gadsden  Pur¬ 
chase  proposal.  Undaunted,  Hoffecker  tried 
again,  this  time  with  the  Old  Spanish  Trail 
half  dollar  in  1 93  5 .  The  second  time  around , 
Hoffecker  visited  Washington  several  times, 
became  friends  with  congressmen,  and 
even  had  a  five-minute  visit  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (“that  saved  us”).1 

In  a  form  letter  to  collectors  dated  June 
12,  1936,  Hoffecker  noted  in  part:  “I  have 
been  selected  by  our  Museum  to  handle 
the  distribution  of  the  coins;  to  have  a  free 
hand  and  not  be  dictated  to  by  anyone.  I 


promised  to  take  all  our  coins  from  one 
mint  and  all  of  one  date.  I  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  in  Washington  and  met  with 
much  opposition  on  account  of  the  ‘racket’ 
some  of  the  committees  are  making  of 
these  commemoratives,  and  I  made  the 
above  guarantees  voluntarily  and  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  live  up  to  my  promises.”  Lest 
recipients  of  the  letter  doubt  his  credentials, 
Hoffecker  noted  that  he  was  American 
Numismatic  Association  member  No.  26 1 0, 
and  that  references  could  be  supplied  by 
Farran  Zerbe,  Howland  Wood,  and  W.A. 
Philpott,  Jr.2 

Historical  Background 

The  El  Paso  (Texas)  Museum  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  operating  entity  used  by  Hoffeck¬ 
er,  picked  1935  to  represent  the  400th 
anniversary  of  a  trail  used  by  early  explorer 
Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  “Cabeza  de 
Vaca”  meaning  in  Spanish,  “head  of  a  cow.” 3 
There  was  no  particular  reason  to  have 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  year  1533, 
as  the  explorer’s  stay  in  what  later  became 
the  United  States  extended  from  1528  to 
1536. 

Legislation  approved  on  June  5,  1935, 
provided  that  no  more  than  10,000  silver 
half  dollars  be  coined  in  connection  with 
the  anniversary  and  that  same  be  delivered 
to  the  chairman  of  the  El  Paso  Museum 
Coin  Committee.  How  neat  this  was:  A 
coin  dealer  designed  a  commemorative, 

1  Per  a  letter  from  Hoffecker  to  Trygve  Rovelstad,  September  26,  1935. 

2  Farran  Zerbe  was  a  past  president  of  the  ANA  and  the  distributor  of  several 
commemorative  issues;  Howland  Wood  was  a  highly  regarded  numismatist 
associated  with  the  American  Numismatic  Society;  William  A.  Philpott.  Jr.  was 
secretary  of  the  Texas  Bankers  Association  (Dallas,  Texas)  and  was  well  known 

5  In  autumn  1947  L.W.  Hoffecker  wrote  to  Hobbies  magazine  columnist  Frank 
C.  Ross  to  explain  the  background  of  the  name:  “According  to  one  of  the 
legends,  a  shepherd.  Martin  Alhaja  by  name,  disclosed  to  his  king,  who  was 

enabling  the  Spanish  army  to  smash  the  Mohammedan  power.  The  shepherd 
marked  the  entrance  of  the  pass  with  a  cow's  skull.  As  a  reward,  King  Navarre 
re-christened  the  shepherd's  (and  his  descendants)  name  from  Alhaja  to  that 
of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (a  cow's  skull)." 
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made  plans  to  market  it,  and  had  Congress 
mandate  that  the  entire  production  be  de¬ 
livered  to  him  to  be  sold  for  whatever  price 
he  saw  fit! 

The  following  historical  information 
pertaining  to  the  coin  was  supplied  by 
L.  W.  Hoffecker  to  Congress  and  was  utilized 
in  a  leaflet  in  connection  with  the  coinage 
act: 

“The  expedition  of  Panfilo  de  Narvaez  to 
the  North  American  continent  has  been 
the  source  of  considerable  historical 
speculation.  He  sailed  from  Spain  in  June 
1527  with  five  ships  and  700  men.  The 
winter  of  1 527-28  was  spent  in  West  Indian 
waters,  where  storm  and  disease  reduced 
the  expedition  to  400  men  and  80  horses. 
In  the  spring  of  1528  de  Narvaez  divided 
his  forces.  The  greater  portion  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  disembarked  and  under  his  lead¬ 
ership  proceeded  to  explore  the  interior  of 
the  country.  De  Narvaez  experienced  many 
hardships  on  this  journey.  Food  was  scarce, 
the  Indians  unfriendly,  the  land  marshy 
and  heavily  wooded,  offering  small  means 
of  sustenance.  Horses  were  killed  for  food 
and  the  skins  used  for  fresh  water  bags  to 
make  possible  a  sea  voyage.  The  remnant 
of  the  expedition  put  out  to  sea  and  sailed 
in  rude  boats  along  the  shores  of  the  present 
states  of  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Food  and  water  fail¬ 
ing,  the  expedition  landed  to  search  for  the 
means  of  sustenance.  At  sea  many  had  died 
from  privation,  and  on  land  others  were 
killed  by  the  Indians. 

“According  to  the  best  information  ob¬ 
tainable,  all  the  rude  barges  were  lost  at  sea 
or  wrecked  on  the  coast.  Only  80  men 
survived,  and  these  came  together  on  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Texas  in  November 
1528.  Death  from  various  causes  and  slavery 
among  the  Indians  separated  and  reduced 


the  number  of  survivors  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  six  years  to  four  Spaniards  and  a 
Negro.  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  de  Narvaez  expedition,  was 
one  of  these  five  survivors,  and  for  the 
most  part  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
recorded  story  of  the  expedition  and  the 
adventures  of  the  few  who  were  eventually 
to  reach  the  Spanish  settlements  of  New 
Spain.  The  authenticity  of  the  account  of 
the  expedition,  the  hardships  endured, 
and  the  fact  that  these  finally  reached  the 
settlements  in  the  spring  of  1536  have 
never  been  questioned. 

“During  the  first  winter  after  reaching 
the  Texas  coast  the  surviving  Spaniards 
were  parceled  out  among  the  Indians  as 
slaves.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  began  early  to  plan 
escape  but,  according  to  his  narrative,  de¬ 
layed  six  years  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
take  with  him  his  friend  Lope  de  Oviedo. 
Iiite  in  the  year  1534  all  details  were  worked 
out  for  the  escape,  and  de  Vaca  with  two 
friends  and  the  Negro,  all  being  survivors 
of  the  original  de  Narvaez  expedition,  made 
their  way,  with  the  help  of  friendly  Indians 
whom  they  encountered,  from  an  island- 
now  generally  believed  to  have  been 
Galveston  Island— across  the  continent  to 
the  settlements  of  New  Spain.  Some  of  our 
most  eminent  historians  lay  the  route  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  through  the  present  city  of 
Alpine,  Texas  and  through  the  Big  Bend 
country  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
was  the  first  European  to  traverse  this  great 
wilderness,  and  we  believe  his  expedition 
should  be  fittingly  commemorated  by  the 
issuance  of  the  special  coin  provided  by 
the  bill  under  consideration.” 

The  Design 

A  representation  of  a  steer,  facing  the 
viewer,  was  adopted  as  the  obverse  motif 
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for  the  coin,  a  punning  reference  to  the 
name  of  the  explorer.  This  prompted  one 
observer  years  later  to  say  that  instead  of 
depicting  Franklin  Roosevelt  on  the  1946 
dime,  a  field  of  roses  could  have  been  used 
instead,  representing  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  Roosevelt  name.  The  reverse  of  the 
Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar  showed  a 
yucca  tree  in  full  bloom,  superimposed  on 
a  map  showing  the  early  trail  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  El  Paso,  with 
the  city  name  EL  PASO  at  the  end  of  the 
route.  Hoffecker  himself  designed  the 
piece,  and  plaster  models  were  prepared 
in  mid-July  1935  by  Edmund  J.  Senn,  an 
unemployed  El  Paso  sculptor. 1 

L.W.  Hoffecker  told  of  the  procedure:2 

I  corresponded  with  two  or  three  [sculp¬ 
tors]  in  the  East  and  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  our  coin  for 
another  six  months  as  I  could  not  convince 
them  we  knew  what  we  wanted  even  after 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  had  approved 
our  design  and  volunteered  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  would  make  a  fine  coin.  They  still 
claimed  it  would  not  look  well  in  plaster 
and  I  must  give  them  a  free  hand  to  make 
what  changes  they  saw  fit. 

“This  is  not  my  method  of  doing  business, 
so  I  looked  up  a  local  sculptor  [Senn] ,  who 
is  just  as  crazy  as  the  rest  of  them,  and  as 
our  time  was  limited  it  was  necessary  that 
he  put  in  every  minute  to  get  the  models 
ready  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts,  who  meet  only  once 
a  month.  To  keep  him  at  work  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  and  get  him  and 
bring  him  to  my  garage  and  stay  with  him 
all  day  and  take  him  home  every  night. 
Even  then  he  made  changes  in  the  few 
minutes  I  had  to  be  away  from  him,  but  I 
finally  got  the  models  finished  and  to  New 
York  the  day  before  the  Commission  met. 


Notwithstanding  what  all  the  other  sculp¬ 
tors  had  said,  our  models  were  approved 
by  the  Commission  with  a  suggestion  for 
one  or  two  minor  changes  which  they 
were  willing  to  waive  in  order  to  expedite 
the  issuing  of  the  coin.” 

In  correspondence  years  later  with  dealer 
Abner  Kreisberg,  L.W.  Hoffecker  told  of 
his  involvement  with  the  design  and  au¬ 
thorization  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  half 
dollars : 3  “I  was  the  originator  of  getting  out 
these  coins  to  raise  money  for  the  mu¬ 
seum.4  I  drew  the  design  for  the  coin 
myself,  and  with  the  help  of  a  man  I  picked 
up  on  relief  [Senn]  we  made  the  plaster 
cast  in  my  office.  I  took  the  design  to  the 
Committee  of  Fine  Arts  who  passed  it  with¬ 
out  any  changes  whatever,  which  is  un¬ 
usual.  I  then  went  to  Washington  and  got 
the  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  notwithstanding  Mr.  [L.W.] 
Robert,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  said  I  could  not  have  the  coin.  The 
chairman  of  the  Coinage  Committee  was 
against  it.  Mr.  Morgenthau  did  not  approve 
of  the  design,  but  brought  the  chief  en¬ 
graver  of  the  Mint  who  did  approve  of  it, 

*  The  plaster  models  differed  slightly  from  the  finished  design  actually  used. 
On  the  models  the  word  LIBERTY  was  superimposed  on  a  curved  ribbon  (the 
Mint  objected  and  removed  the  ribbon;  per  letter  of  L.W.  Hoffecker  to  Try  gve 
Rovelstad,  February  11. 1936)andHoffecker'sinitiais,L.W.H..wereprominent 
between  the  dates  1635-1935,  below  a  triangular  ornament.  On  the  coin  the 
initials,  smaller  than  proposed  on  the  model,  appear  to  the  right  of  the  1935 
date.  These  models  were  auctioned  by  Superior  Galleries  in  February  1 987  (Lot 
5205  in  the  L.W.  Hoffecker  Sale).  An  early  proposal  for  the  Old  Spanish  Trail 
half  dollar  design  omitted  the  word  LIBERTY,  had  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS 
UNUM  in  a  straight  line  above  the  cow  s  head,  and  had  the  designer  s  initials. 
L.W.H.,  at  the  base  of  the  yucca  tree.  The  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar 
bears  a  resemblance  on  the  reverse  to  Hoffecker's  design  for  the  unsuccessful 
1929  Gadsden  Purchase  half  dollar;  both  show  a  plant  as  the  central  motif  (a 
yucca  tree  on  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  coin  and  a  tall  saguaro  cactus  on  the 
Gadsden  Purchase  piece),  and  both  show  a  map  with  EL  PASO  as  the  only 
feature  on  the  map  identified  by  name. 

2  In  a  letter  to  Trygve  Rovelstad  (designer  of  the  1936  Elgin  half  dollar), 
September  26,  1935. 

3  Letter  to  Abner  Kreisberg,  Numismatic  Gallery,  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
May  2,  1953.  From  the  Hoffecker  files  in  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
Reference  Collection.  Abner  Kreisberg,  a  partner  with  Abe  Kosoff  in  the 
Numismatic  Gallery  from  the  early  1 940s  until  1953,  later  conducted  his  own 
business  (including  a  partnership  with  Jerry  Cohen)  in  Beverly  Hills. 

4  Elsewhere  L.W.  Hoffecker  stated  that  some  funds  were  utilized  toward  the 
El  Paso  Museum's  acquisition  of  the  historic  Turney  home  in  that  city  as  its  new 
headquarters. 
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but  Mr.  Morgenthau  still  said  I  could  not 
have  my  initials  on  the  coins,  but  they  are 
there.  I  paid  for  the  coins  out  of  my  own 
pocket  and  received  them  all.  The  Museum 
only  got  two  coins  which  I  personally 
presented  to  them.  I  distributed  the  entire 
issue  and  have  a  letter  from  the  Department 
of  the  Mint  saying  there  were  no  complaints 
about  my  manner  or  handling  them....” 

Cornelius  Vermeule  in  his  Numismatic 
Art  in  America  study  put  the  design  of  this 
coin  in  a  special  class  by  itself:  “The  half 
dollar  of  1935  known  as  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail  can  safely  be  designated  the  ugliest 
commemorative  coin  ever  produced  by  a 
United  States  mint.  It  may  be  the  strongest 
contestant  for  the  title  of  least  attractive 
American  coin  ever  manufactured  under 
official  auspices  between  1793  and  the 
present.  (A  potential  rival  might  be  the 
three-dollar  gold  piece  of  the  middle 
nineteenth  century  or  the  silver  three-cent 
piece,  but  the  latter  has  the  redeeming 
feature  of  delicate  workmanship  and  the 
former  is  touched  by  quaintness,  like  a 
ship’s  figurehead  or  a  cigar-store  Indian.) 
The  designer  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  half 
dollar  was  one  L.W.  Hoffecker,  the  nu¬ 
mismatist  who  conceived  and  promoted 
the  issue.  The  workmanship,  the  compo¬ 
sition  that  is,  certainly  smacks  of  such 
amateurishness.” 

Production  and  Distribution 

In  September  1935  10,008  pieces  were 
struck,  and  all  but  the  extra  eight  assay 
coins  were  subsequently  sent  to  El  Paso.1 
Hoffecker  offered  these  at  $2  each,  a  price 
which  was  double  that  charged  for  the 
controversial  Hudson  coins  which  were 
“sold  out”  a  few  months  earlier  and  double 
the  price  charged  in  1 935  for  Arkansas  half 
dollars.2  While  the  Arkansas  entrepreneurs 


were  satisfied  with  selling  their  coins  for 
100%  more  than  face  value,  Hoffecker 
wanted  300%.  However,  this  high  price 
brought  forth  no  complaints  of  profiteer¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  complaints  were  kept  out  of 
the  pages  of  The  Numismatist.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  1928  Hawaiian  coins  had  been  a  sellout 
at  the  original  $2  issue  price. 

It  is  believed  that  Hoffecker  distributed 
the  majority  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  coins 
at  $2  each  to  interested  persons,  primarily 
collectors.  There  is  no  evidence  that  large 
quantities  were  reserved  for  speculators, 
although  many  coins  were  retained  by  Hof¬ 
fecker  himself,  despite  his  public  state¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary. 

The  outstanding  financial  and  public 
relations  success  scored  by  the  distribution 
of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars  inspired 
Hoffecker  to  become  involved  further,  and 
the  next  year  saw  him  working  in  El  Paso  in 
an  arrangement  whereby  he  was  the  offi¬ 
cial  outlet  for  half  dollars  made  to  com¬ 
memorate  an  event  in  distant  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Hoffecker  Testifies  to  Congress 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  March  1 1 , 
1936,  L.W.  Hoffecker,  acting  in  the  capacity 
of  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association, 
discussed  his  involvement  with  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  half  dollar:3 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “I  will  say  that  I  have 
been  out  to  the  San  Diego  Exposition  and 

*  Of  the  1 0,000  pieces  shipped  to  Hoffecker,  just  three  coins  were  found  to 
be  defective,  a  testimonial  to  the  excellence  of  the  Mint's  quality  control  at  the 
time  (per  a  letter  from  Hoffecker  to  Walter  P.  Nichols,  August  I  3,  1936).  The 
cost  of  shipping  and  insuring  the  coins  from  the  Mint  to  El  Paso  was  $  1 77  paid 
in  advance  (per  a  letter  from  Hoffecker  to  Trygve  Rovclstad,  October  12. 
1935). 

2  The  Old  Spanish  Trail  halves  were  advertised  in  two  magazines.  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist  and  Hobbies,  in  July,  August,  and  September  1935 

3  From  Coinage  of  Commemorative  50-Cent  Pieces,  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  published  in  1 936. 
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talked  to  those  people  and  got  an  idea  of 
how  many  they  have  sold.  I  am  quite  famil¬ 
iar  also  with  the  Maryland  issue,  and  also 
with  the  Connecticut  issue,  and  with  the 
Old  Spanish  Trail  issue  that  I  was  the  dis¬ 
tributor  of  myself. 

Senator  Alva  B.  Adams:  “When  you  say 
you  were  “the  distributor,’  how  did  you 
become  the  distributor?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “I  was  asked  by  our 
people  to  come  up  here  and  sponsor  the 
bill,  being  the  only  coin  collector  in  that 
district, 1  and  I  came  up  and  sponsored  the 
bill,  and  it  was  passed,  and  I  distributed  the 
coins  on  their  orders.” 

Senator  Adams:  “But  you  had  no  owner¬ 
ship  of  them?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “No,  sir;  none  whatever.2 
We  got  10,000  coins  in  our  issue.  I  talked 
with  all  the  big  collectors  and  the  dealers 
discouraged  me,  and  told  me  that  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  depression  and  so  many  other 
bills  being  up  that  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  sell 
those  coins.  They  had  me  worried  a  little 
bit,  but  I  decided  to  go  ahead  anyway,  and 
I  guess  I  was  a  little  bit  too  anxious  to  get 
orders,  so  at  the  start  I  would  take  orders 
for  1 0  or  1 5  coins  from  a  single  person.  The 
dealers  did  not  warm  up  to  them  to  start 
with,  but  finally  they  sent  in  orders,  and  I 
let  some  of  them  have  25;  let  one  of  them 
for  instance  have  25 ,  and  another  one  have 
25,  and  a  few  more  got  less  than  that.  Later 
I  refused  to  increase  their  quotas.  Then 
orders  began  to  come  in  pretty  fast,  and  I 
began  to  hold  them  down.  If  I  had  not  been 
scared  at  the  start  I  would  have  been  able 
to  furnish  every  collector  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  foreign  countries,  from 
those  10,000  coins.  As  it  was  I  ran  short 
about  1 ,000  coins.  It  was  because,  as  I  say, 

I  got  a  little  bit  worried.  One  man  wrote  in 
on  an  association’s  stationery  and  said  he 


had  been  authorized-it  was  by  the  Kansas 
City  Club— to  get  50  coins  to  pass  around 
among  their  members.  I  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  letter,  and  so  I  cashed  his  check 
and  accepted  his  order.  But  a  week  later  I 
got  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  club 
saying  he  had  been  authorized  to  get  them, 
and  when  I  told  him  about  the  other  man 
he  said  that  other  man  was  in  bad  repute 
and  had  no  right  to  get  them  from  me.” 

Senator  Adams:  “You  sold  all  those  coins 
to  dealers?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “No;  to  collectors.  I  let  a 
few  dealers  have  as  many  as  100  coins  and 
some  may  have  duplicated  orders  under 
another  name.” 

Senator  Adams:  “What  percentage  of  the 
coins  went  to  dealers  as  distinguished  from 
collectors?” 

Mr.  Hoffecker:  “Not  over  10  percent.  I 
would  not  let  dealers  have  as  many  as  I  did 
if  I  had  not  been  a  little  scared  at  the  start. 
If  I  had  held  the  dealers  down,  I  would 
have  had  more  for  the  collectors;  and  I 
might  say  that  I  let  some  collectors  have  10 
or  15,  but  if  I  had  held  them  down  to  five 
coins  apiece,  I  would  have  had  enough  for 
all  of  them.” 

In  Hoffecker’s  Own  Words 

Correspondence  from  L.W.  Hoffecker 
to  Walter  P.  Nichols,  dated  August  7, 1936, 
commented  on  the  earlier  distribution  of 
Old  Spanish  Trail  pieces  as  well  as  other 
matters: 

“There  is  quite  a  bit  of  complaint  about 
the  collectors  being  called  on  to  finance 

*  This  is  a  He-  In  his  correspondence  Hoffecker  referred  numerous  times  to 
other  collectors  in  El  Paso,  a  number  ofwhom  were  said  to  have  purchased  one 
or  two  coins  each.  Hoffecker  s  statements  of  this  period  are  laced  with 
inconsistences,  misleading  information,  and  untruths. 

2  This  is  a  patent  lie.  Compare  this  to  Hoffecker’s  statement,  quoted  earlier 
(in  a  letter  to  Abner  Kreisberg) : "  I  paid  for  the  coins  out  of  my  own  pocket  and 
received  them  all.  The  Museum  only  got  two  coins  which  I  personally 
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these  issues  [commemoratives  in  general] 
for  the  commissions.  If  a  small  collector 
wants  to  be  sure  of  a  few  coins,  it  is  up  to 
him  to  put  up  the  money  as  soon  as  he 
hears  about  them,  but  he  should  then  be 
sure  that  he  will  get  the  coins.  First  come, 
first  served.  Every  commission  that  I  have 
had  any  correspondence  with  has  been 
sadly  disappointed  about  the  local  enthu¬ 
siasm,  or  consumption,  rather,  of  these 
coins.  Every  time  I  mentioned  our  coin 
here  in  town,  I  was  called  a  highway  rob¬ 
ber  for  asking  $2  for  them.  Our  newspapers 
gave  me  plenty  of  coverage  for  three 
months,  and  I  got  1 50  orders  from  residents 
of  El  Paso. 

“After  it  became  known  that  there  was  a 
premium  on  them,  they  had  the  nerve  to 
come  around  and  tell  me  that  since  they 
had  been  a  long  time  friend  of  mine  they 
were  counting  on  me  to  save  them  some 
coins.  Some  of  them  got  very  sarcastic 
about  it,  but  I  was  not  peddling  coins  from 
door  to  door,  nor  guaranteeing  them  to 
increase  in  value.... 

“I  did  not  get  in  any  trouble  whatever 
with  the  Old  Spanish  Trail.  I  just  handled  it 
like  I  always  have  handled  my  private 
business.  I  kept  track  of  how  many  coins  I 
had  sold  every  day,  and  when  I  had  sold 
within  1,000  of  what  I  expected  to  get,  I 
stopped  accepting  orders.  I  was  also  careful 
when  I  saw  the  coins  were  selling  well  not 
to  take  too  large  an  order  from  a  dealer. 

“I  gave  all  the  dealers  all  the  coins  they 
asked  for  the  first  time,  but  after  that  I 
refused  to  double  any  of  their  orders.  With 
a  thousand  coins,  I  was  able  to  take  care  of 
all  emergencies,  like  different  congressmen 
and  senators,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Mint,  who  wrote  in  asking  for  coins,  and 
persons  whom  I  was  under  obligation  to, 
and  if  you  are  a  subscriber  to  The  Numis¬ 


matist  you  will  see  how  many  favorable 
remarks  have  been  made  about  the  way 
that  issue  was  handled.  ” 

L.W.  Hoffecker  had  more  to  say  to 
Nichols  in  a  letter  dated  August  13,  1936: 

“I  got  into  an  argument  in  New  York 
over  the  Old  Spanish  Trail.  A  dealer  ad¬ 
vertised  the  coins  for  sale  at  auction  two 
months  before  they  were  minted,  and  I 
objected  to  it,  as  a  lot  of  people  would  have 
roasted  me  for  giving  dealers  coins  before 
they  got  them,  and  he  got  pretty  hard- 
boiled  about  it.  My  secretary  suggested 
that  we  cut  him  off  without  any  coins  at  all , 
but  I  immediately  told  her  that  I  was  fi¬ 
nancially  responsible,  that  I  had  accepted 
his  order  in  writing,  and  that  he  would 
have  cause  for  action  against  me.  To  con¬ 
firm  my  opinion,  I  took  it  up  with  my 
attorney,  and  he  told  me  I  had  better  make 
delivery,  which  I  would  have  done  anyway, 
as  he  could  have  told  his  story  in  print,  and 
made  it  sound  bad  for  me.  I  tried  to  smooth 
over  everybody  in  handling  the  Old  Span¬ 
ish  Trail  issue,  and  think  I  succeeded  very 
well.  I  had  plenty  of  reasons  for  getting 
peeved  and  telling  some  of  them  something, 
but  just  forgot  about  it....” 

From  L.W.  Hoffecker’s  Files 

The  following  excerpts  from  letters  in 
L.W.  Hoffecker’s  files  (plus  an  auction 
catalogue  description)  indicate  that  his 
stories  were  inconsistent  concerning  the 
“sellout  ”  of  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars  at 
the  time  of  issue,  and  also  give  some  in¬ 
teresting  sidelights  on  the  distribution  of 
the  pieces:1  Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Hoffeck¬ 
er,  it  would  seem,  would  be  candidates  for 
an  award  for  veracity: 

1  A  selection  from  approximately  200  letters  on  the  subject,  from  the 
Hoffecker  correspondence  files  in  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  Reference 
Collection. 
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NOT  EVERYONE  WANTED  OLD  SPAN¬ 
ISH  TRAIL  HALF  DOLLARS:  A.H.  Baldwin 
&  Sons,  Ltd. ,  old-line  London  dealers,  wrote 
toHoffeckeronAugust6, 1935,  asfollows: 
“Thank  you  for  your  letter.  We  regret  to  say 
that  50-cent  coins  commemorating  the 
opening  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  are  of  no 
use  to  us.  Many  thanks  for  offering  them  to 
us.”  This  was  a  month  before  Hoffecker 
realized  they  would  be  “sold  out,”  and  the 
response  was  apparently  in  reply  to  a  dealer 
solicitation. 

GETTING  READY  TO  FILL  ORDERS: 
Letter  from  Hoffecker  to  John  G.  Harlan, 
September  17,  1935:  “We  will  get  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  coins  the  last  of  this  week  and 
we  ll  ship  them  all  at  one  time.” 

SOLD  OUT  BY  THE  MIDDLE  OF  SEP¬ 
TEMBER  1935:  Letter  from  Hoffecker  to 
A.D.  Gutheil,  February  23,  1936:  “I  am 
sorry  to  inform  you  that  all  of  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  coins  were  sold  by  our  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  middle  of  September,  two 
weeks  before  we  got  them  from  the  Mint, 
as  they  had  been  advertised  for  three 
months  in  the  numismatic  journals  previ¬ 
ous  to  that  time.  Most  of  the  coins  went  to 
the  collectors,  the  dealers  getting  very  few, 
and  no  one  locally  bought  any  for  resale  . . . . 
All  coins  were  sold  by  our  committee  for 
$2  each  and  postage.” 

LOCAL  COLLECTORS  EACH  BOUGHT 
“JUST  ONE  OR  TWO:  ”  In  response  to  Fred 
H.  French,  a  Los  Angeles  collector  who 
wrote  on  October  16,  1935,  seeking  a 
single  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar,  Hoffecker 
wrote  on  October  21,  1935:  “Replying  to 
your  letter  of  the  16th  I  would  say  I  sold  a 
few  coins  in  Los  Angeles  which  I  expect 
are  for  resale.  The  El  Paso  people  did  not 
buy  any  in  quantities;  just  one  or  two  for 
keepsakes....” 

NONE  FOR  RESALE  IN  EL  PASO:  Letter 


dated  March  10,  1936,  from  Hoffecker  to 
John  S.  Maher,  a  Pennsylvania  collector: 
“All  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  coins  were 
sold  by  our  committee  by  the  middle  of 
September  as  they  had  been  advertised  for 
three  months  in  the  numismatic  journals. . . . 
No  one  in  El  Paso  bought  any  coins  for 
resale.” 

HOFFECKER  KEPT  SOME  FOR  HIMSELF: 
Despite  the  fact  that  Hoffecker  said  he  was 
sold  out,  when  Gerald  E.  Carhart,  a  Hudson, 
New  York  collector  wrote  to  him  on  Octo¬ 
ber  19, 193 5,  offering  to  exchange  a  Hudson 
commemorative  half  dollar  for  an  Old 
Spanish  Trail  half  dollar,  Hoffecker  an¬ 
swered  as  follows  on  October  26:  “Reply¬ 
ing  to  your  letter  of  the  19th  I  am  sending 
you  one  of  our  Old  Spanish  Trail  coins  and 
you  may  send  me  a  Hudson  coin  in  return. 
I  would  like  to  get  one  or  two  more  on  the 
same  terms,  there  are  several  collectors  in 
El  Paso  who  got  left  out  on  the  Hudson,  and 
as  they  have  five  or  six  each  of  our  coins 
they  would  like  to  trade  for  Hudson  coins 
on  this  basis.  If  you  know  of  anyone  else, 
please  give  them  my  address.  ”  This  was  in 
contradiction  with  Hoffecker’ s  statement 
that  local  collectors  purchased  no  more 
than  one  or  two  coins  each,  and  that  in  any 
event  he  did  not  have  any. 

HOFFECKER  HAS  COINS  IN  QUANTITY 
IN  1953:  In  a  letter  to  Abe  Kosoff,  Numis¬ 
matic  Gallery,  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
February  10,  1953,  L.W.  Hoffecker  re¬ 
vealed,  probably  unintentionally,  that  he 
indeed  had  a  quantity  of  Old  Spanish  Trail 
half  dollars  on  hand:  “Received  your  letter 
of  the  9th  and  sorry  we  have  a  very  limited 
number  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  coins,  and 
many  collectors  seem  to  like  to  buy  from 
the  designer  of  the  coin,  and  we  have  no 
trouble  selling  2  or  3  coins  at  $15  each 
every  week.”  This  was  equal  to  a  quantity 
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of  100  to  150  coins  sold  per  year. 

HOFFECKER  SAID  TO  HAVE  JUST  12 
COINS  IN  1954:  In  a  letter  to  B.  Max  Mehl, 
dated  February  27,  1954,  Mrs.  L.W.  Hof- 
fecker  stated:  “In  reference  to  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  half  dollars,  we  only  had  1 2  of 
these  coins  and  Mr.  Hoffecker  decided  to 
keep  them  for  his  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren,  as  the  coins  will  mean  more 
to  them  than  the  money  would  mean  to 
him.”  At  the  time  Hoffecker  was  very  ill 
and  under  a  doctor’s  care. 

MRS.  HOFFECKER’S  1954  STATEMENT 
WAS  FALSE:  When  coins  from  L.W.  Hof¬ 
fecker’ s  estate  were  sold  by  Superior  Gal¬ 
leries,  February  1987,  the  following  com¬ 
mentary  appeared  on  p.  372  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  (emphasis  ours):  “The  following 
group  of  SLXTY-THREE  Old  Spanish  Trail 
half  dollars.,  .comes  from  the  estate  of  L.W. 
Hoffecker....” 

STATED  USE  OF  THE  PROFITS:  Letter 
from  L.W.  Hoffecker  to  E.M.  Williams, 
January  17,  1936:  “The  money  raised  was 
put  in  our  museum  fund  to  purchase  things 
for  the  museum.” 

A  COMPLAINT  RECEIVED:  Harold  Birch, 
a  Sacramento,  California  collector,  wrote 
to  Hoffecker  on  February  10,  1936:  “Dear 
Sir:  Up  till  yesterday,  I  felt  very  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  and 
get  one  of  your  Old  Spanish  Trail  half 
dollars  for  $2.1  read  your  add  [s/c]  in  The 
Numismatist,  saying  that  the  issuing  price 
was  $2.00  and  sent  $6.00  plus  postage  for 
three  coins,  one  for  myself  &  two  for  two 
other  collectors.  The  money  was  on  de¬ 
posit  with  you  for  almost  3  months  before 
the  coins  were  issued.  Yesterday  I  read  in 
The  Numismatist  where  a  coin  club  held  a 
monthly  meeting  and  one  of  the  members 
distributed  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars  to 
the  other  members  for  $1.10,  at  slightly 


above  cost,  the  difference  to  go  into  the 
club  kitty.  I  collected  the  money  $2.00 
from  the  other  two  fellows  and  now  they 
read  in  The  Numismatist  where  it  has  been 
possible  to  get  the  coins  for  less,  so  that 
puts  me  on  the  spot.  Possibly  a  mistake  was 
made  somewhere,  but  for  my  own  infor¬ 
mation,  as  well  as  the  others,  I  would  like 
to  know  how  it  is  you  advertise  a  coin  for 
a  certain  price  &  latter  [s/c]  it  is  sold  for  half 
price.  Surely  no  one  is  selling  them  at  a 
loss,  so  either  I  got  stung  or  else  someone 
made  a  mistake  and  I  have  some  money  or 
more  coins  due  me  &  the  other  two  collec¬ 
tors.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  in  the  near 
future  regarding  this  matter,  Sincerely 
yours,  Harold  Birch.” 

THE  COMPLAINT  ANSWERED:  Hof¬ 
fecker  replied  to  Birch  on  February  13, 
1936:  “I  received  your  letter  of  February  10 
and,  to  say  the  least,  I  do  not  like  the  tone 
of  it.  Nobody  got  any  of  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail  coins  for  less  than  $2  each.  I  am  not 
running  a  con  game,  and  you  did  not  read 
in  The  Numismatist  that  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail  coins  were  distributed  at  any  club  at 
$  1 . 10. 1  read  Ihe  Numismatist  every  month 
and  the  only  thing  said  about  any  com¬ 
memorative  coins  being  distributed  for  $  1 
was  when  Mr.  Guttag  distributed  the 
Hudson  commemorative  half  dollar.  I  tried 
to  give  the  collectors  a  square  deal,  but 
when  I  get  letters  like  yours  I  wish  I  had 
sold  them  to  dealers  and  let  them  hold  you 
up.  Any  man  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  coin 
at  $2  when  they  are  selling  for  $6  cannot  be 
satisfied,  and  I  am  not  worrying  any  about 
you.  Next  time  you  had  better  get  someone 
to  read  the  magazine  to  you  and  explain 
the  articles.” 

Collecting  Old  Spanish  Trail 
Half  Dollars 

The  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar,  some- 
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times  called  the  El  Paso  half  dollar,  and 
more  recently  simply  called  the  Spanish 
Trail  (without  the  “Old”)  half  dollar,  was 
popular  with  collectors  from  the  very  start, 
and  this  enthusiasm  has  carried  through  to 
the  present  day.  The  relatively  low  mintage 
of  the  issue  has  put  it  high  on  the  list  of 
pieces  desired  for  completion  of  a  type  set 
or  full  set  of  commemorative  half  dollars. 

The  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars  were 
sold  into  the  numismatic  community  with 
the  result  that  most  of  the  original  mintage 
exists  today  in  collector’s  hands.  Specimens 
encountered  are  apt  to  be  in  the  lower 
ranges  of  Mint  State  from  MS-60  to  63.  MS- 


64  and  MS-65  coins,  although  scarce,  are 
far  more  available  than  are  comparably 
graded  Hawaiian  and  Hudson  Sesquicen- 
tennial  half  dollars.  More  care  was  taken  in 
the  handling  of  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dol¬ 
lars  than  of  certain  contemporary  issues, 
for  survivors  are  less  likely  to  show  sig¬ 
nificant  nicks  and  bagmarks. 

GRADING  SUMMARY :  Check  the  top  of 
the  cow’s  head  for  friction.  Although  this 
issue  was  better  handled  at  the  Mint  than 
many,  most  examples  still  show  at  least 
some  scattered  contact  marks.  The  fields 
are  usually  somewhat  satiny  and  gray,  not 
deeply  lustrous  and  frosty. 


1935  Old  Spanish  Trail 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  400th  (more  or  less)  anniversary  of  explorer  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca’s  travels  on  the  Old  Spanish  Trail 
Obverse  motif:  Steer  head 
Reverse  motif:  Map  of  Southeastern  states 
Authorization  date:  June  5,  1935 
Dates  on  coins:  1935  (also  1535) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1935 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,008 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  8 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,008 

Issued  by:  El  Paso  Museum  Coin  Committee,  1514  Montana  Street,  El  Paso,  Texas  (home 
address  of  L.W.  Hoffecker,  chairman) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Plain  paper  envelope;  some  mailed  in  six-coin  cardboard 
insert-type  holder  with  L.W.  HOFFECKER  and  his  address  stamped  on  it  (same  holder  used 
for  1936  Elgin  halves) 

Official  sale  price:  $2  plus  10<f  postage  ( 5  *  postage  per  coin  on  orders  for  larger  quantities) 
Designers  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Edmund  J.  Senn  prepared  models  from  designs  by 
L.W.  Hoffecker 
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Interesting  facts:  This  was  essentially  a  private  venture  of  numismatist  L.  W.  Hoffecker,  who 
was  also  to  distribute  1936  Elgin  half  dollars;  unlike  the  Hudson  half  dollars  of  similar 
mintage  and  of  the  same  year,  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars  were  widely  distributed  at 
the  time  of  issue. 


Market  Index 


1935  MS-63  to  64  $5.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $7 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $4 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $12 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $14 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $38 
I960  MS-63  $75 
1965  MS-63  $235 
1970  MS-63  $220 


(average  market  prices) 

1975  MS-63  $510 
1980  MS-63  $2,150 

1985  MS-63  $  1 ,000 

1986  MS-60  $775,  MS-63  $1,000,  MS-64 
$1,350,  MS-65  $1,900 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $750,  MS-63  $850, 
MS-64  $1,200,  MS-65  $2,250 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $700,  MS-63 
$770,  MS-64  $880,  MS-65  $1,525 
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Exposition  Coins 

The  California-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position  held  in  San  Diego  saw  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  commemorative  pieces  popularly 
known  today  as  San  Diego  half  dollars.  $20 
million  was  spent  to  stage  the  event  in 
Balboa  Park  in  that  city,  but  fewer  than 
four  million  people  eventually  attended. 
Located  in  California  about  10  miles  from 
the  Mexican  border,  San  Diego,  home  of  a 
large  naval  base,  was  and  is  a  popular 
tourist  attraction,  shipping  port,  and  com¬ 
mercial  area.  The  Exposition  sought  to 
popularize  the  advantages  of  the  seaport 


city.  A  brochure  advised  visitors  to  the 
Exposition  that  ‘living  costs  are  low  in  San 
Diego.  More  than  200  hotels.  Rates  range 
from  $1.00  per  day.” 

Legislation  approved  May  3,  1935,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  coinage  of  not  more  than  a 
quarter  million  silver  half  dollars  for  sale  in 
connection  with  “the  fulfillment  of  ideals 
and  purposes”  of  the  Exposition,  one  such 
purpose  being  profit.  To  stimulate  inter¬ 
est  on  the  part  of  collectors,  coinage  was  to 
be  accomplished  at  two  different  mints 
(interestingly  enough,  not  including  Phila¬ 
delphia). 
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Design  and  Mintage 

Robert  Aitken,  who  had  been  associated 
with  certain  earlier  commemorative  series 
(most  notably  the  Panama-Pacific  $50  gold 
coins),  prepared  the  designs  for  the  San 
Diego  half  dollar,  which  were  translated 
into  dies  by  the  Medallic  Art  Company  in 
New  York. 

The  obverse  depicted  elements  of  the 
California  State  Seal,  with  Minerva  seated, 
wearing  a  helmet,  with  her  right  hand 
holding  a  staff  and  her  left  resting  on  a 
shield  inscribed  EUREKA.  A  cornucopia  is 
between  the  shield  and  goddess  Minerva, 
and  to  her  right  (observer’s  left)  is  a  grizzly 
bear.  In  the  distance,  faintly,  are  a  sailing 
ship  and  a  gold  miner,  set  against  hills  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  reverse  showed 
parts  of  two  buildings,  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Francis  and  the  California  Tower,  at  the 
California-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

The  total  coinage  came  about  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  way.  The  original  authorization 
provided  for  not  more  than  250,000  pieces 
without  any  specific  date  given,  except  it 
was  noted  that  the  Exposition  would  be 
held  in  1935  and  1936.  During  August 
1935  the  San  Francisco  Mint  produced  the 
entire  authorization  of  250, 132  pieces  (the 
odd  132  being  for  assay),  which  were  sent 
to  the  Exposition  and  offered  for  sale  for  $  1 
each.  The  large  production  figure  was  not 
attractive  to  collectors,  especially  in  view 
of  only  10,000  having  been  made  for  the 
highly  sought-after  Hudson  issue  of  recent 
notoriety,  and  interest  was  not  strong, 
despite  an  extensive  campaign  involving 
news  releases  and  advertising. 

Melting  and  Recoining 

The  Exposition  petitioned  Congress  to 
pass  additional  legislation,  which  was  ac¬ 


complished  on  May  6,  1936,  providing  that 
“the  director  of  the  Mint  is  authorized  to 
receive  from  the  California-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition  Company,  or  its  duly 
authorized  agents,  not  to  exceed  180,000 
silver  50-cent  pieces  heretofore  coined 
under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  May  3,  1935,  and  recoin  the  same 
[the  unsold  1935-S  pieces]  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  contained  in  said 
Act:  Provided  that  the  coins  herein  autho¬ 
rized  shall  be  of  the  same  design,  shall  bear 
the  date  1936  irrespective  of  the  year  in 
which  they  were  minted  or  issued,  and 
shall  be  coined  at  one  of  the  mints  of  the 
United  States....” 

This  curious  recoinage  proposal  was 
implemented,  and  Denver  was  selected  as 
the  site  for  coinage  of  180,092  pieces  dated 
1936.  Earlier  the  Exposition  petitioned 
Congress  to  authorize  the  production  of 
1 936  coins  at  all  three  mints,  but  the  request 
was  denied. 1 

Offered  at  $1.50  each,  the  sales  of 
1936-D  San  Diego  half  dollars  were  even 
less  satisfactory  than  seen  for  1935-S,  and 
eventually  a  huge  quantity  amounting  to 
150,000  pieces  went  back  to  the  Treasury 
for  melting,  leaving  a  net  distribution  of 
just  one-sixth  of  the  180,000  coinage, 
which  coins,  it  must  be  remembered,  in 
turn  were  made  from  silver  taken  from 
unsold  coins  of  the  1935-S  issue.  All  of  this 
activity  certainly  kept  Mint  employees  busy, 
but  whether  it  was  productive  for  anyone 
else  is  a  matter  for  debate. 

The  1935-S  San  Diego  half  dollars  were 
placed  on  sale  at  the  Exposition  grounds 
on  August  12,  1935,  and  were  offered  for 
$1  each  plus  shipping  charges  for  those 
who  ordered  by  mail.  Emil  Klicka,  treasurer 

1  Correspondence  from  Emil  Klicka,  dated  February  5,  1936,  to  Walter  P. 
Nichols  notes  that  the  bill  was  then  being  considered. 
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of  the  Exposition,  tried  his  best  to  sell  the 
pieces,  but  the  high  published  mintages 
were  his  undoing.  A  number  of  pieces 
were  retained  by  the  Exposition,  apart 
from  those  returned  for  melting,  and  were 
subsequently  offered  in  1937  at  $3  each,  as 
if  raising  the  price  would  make  them  seem 
“rare”  and  do  something  for  the  sales  effort. 

Klicka’s  advertising1  noted  enthusiasti¬ 
cally:  “Do  not  be  surprised  if  coins  sell  at 
$5.00 each  before  1938!!  If  [the!  price  of  [a 
typical]  coin  [rises  to]  only  $6.00  in  10 
years,  [this]  would  make  average  10%  per 
year  increase  on  present  price,  $3.00!!  Due 
to  the  constantly  increasing  number  of 
collectors  these  coins  will  advance  steadily 
in  price....  The  [half  dollar]  promises  to 
become  an  exceedingly  valuable  specimen. 
The  coins,  as  an  investment,  will  increase 
in  value  in  years  to  come. . . .  Probably  your 
last  chance  to  buy  Uncirculated  San  Diego 
commemorative  coins....  Our  coins  are 
selling  rapidly— we  urge  you  to  order  at 
once!  Price  $3.00  each  for  either  1935  San 
Francisco  Mint  or  1 936  Denver  Mint— THIS 
PRICE  GOOD  ONLY  TO  JUNE  1st  1937 .... 
Coin  collectors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
buying  up  coins  before  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted.” 

However,  in  1938  Emil  Klicka  sent  a 
form  letter  to  collectors  offering  1936-D 
coins  for  the  “real  bargain”  price  of  just  $  1 
each,  limit  10  coins  per  buyer.  1935-Scoins 
were  offered  in  1938  for  $2  each.  The 
unsold  supply  of  coins  was  stored  in  the 
Bank  of  America,  San  Diego. 

Hoards 

Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen, 
writing  in  1980,  related  that  a  large  hoard 
of  31,050  pieces  of  the  1935-S  issue,  a 
staggering  quantity  amounting  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  percentage  of  the  net  coinage  after 


melting,  was  retained  by  an  official  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Exposition  and  was  dispersed 
after  1966.2  In  the  market  of  the  1970s  and 
1980s  quantities  of  this  particular  coin 
changed  hands  from  time  to  time,  provid¬ 
ing  a  rare  opportunity  for  modern  day 
collectors  and  dealers  to  acquire  pieces 
which  had  been  kept  intact  since  the  time 
of  the  Exposition. 

Dwight  Manley  advised  the  author  that 
beginning  in  the  early  1980s  a  Southern 
California  individual,  whose  grandfather 
had  been  associated  with  the  Exposition 
and  who  had  obtained  them  for  face  value, 
dispersed  over  5,000  1935-S  San  Diego  half 
dollars  from  a  holding  estimated  at  10,000 
and  also  sold  his  complete  holding  of  5 ,000 
to  6,000  1936-D  pieces.  3  The  owner  of  the 
half  dollars  had  retained  them  for  many 
years  and  in  the  early  1980s  had  given 
some  as  Christmas  presents  to  employees. 
The  employees  took  them  to  San  Diego 
area  coin  shops  and  sold  the  coins  at  prices 
from  $20  to  $  100  or  more.  Eventually  the 
owner  learned  of  Dwight  Manley,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  later  transactions  were  handled 
through  him.  Many  thousands  of  coins 
from  the  hoard  were  sent  to  PCGS,  and 
most  were  assigned  grades  in  the  MS-64 
and  MS-65  categories. 

Collecting  San  Diego  Half  Dollars 

Both  the  1935-S  and  1936-D  issues  were 
coined  with  deeply  frosty  and  lustrous 
surfaces,  giving  them  a  very  attractive  ap- 

1  A  veritable  blizzard  of  direct  mail  form  letters  was  directed  to  the  collector 
market  circa  1935-1938.  Much  of  Klicka’s  text  consisted  of  incomplete 
sentences  and  thoughts  that  were  hard  to  follow. 

^  This  fact  contradicts  the  statement  made  by  Emil  Klicka  in  1936  that  just 
2,000  unsold  examples  of  the  1 935-S  remained  on  hand  (sec  Slabaugh,  p  1 03); 
the  explanation  is  that  vast  quantities  of  the  1935-S  half  dollars  had  been 
transferred  to  an  individual,  as  noted.  "An  Analysis  of  Honesty  in  the  Public 
Statements  of  Commemorative  Issuers"  would  be  an  excellent  title  for  a 
research  study.  Just  as  absolute  power  is  said  to  corrupt  dictators  and 
monarchs,  exclusive  distribution  rights  seemed  to  corrupt  a  number  of 
commemorative  distributors. 

3  Telephone  conversation  with  the  author.  January  8,  1991. 
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pearance.  The  design  made  them  suscep¬ 
tible  to  bagmarks  and  other  evidences  of 
handling,  particularly  on  the  figure  of 
Minerva  on  the  obverse,  and  most  survi¬ 
vors,  even  in  higher  Mint  State  levels,  show 
evidence  of  same. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Check  the  bo¬ 
som  and  knees  of  Minerva  on  the  obverse 
and  the  high  points  of  the  building  on  the 


reverse  for  friction  and/or  handling  marks. 
Minerva  in  particular  usually  displays  some 
graininess  or  contact  marks,  even  on  coins 
given  high  numerical  grades.  Most  coins 
are  deeply  lustrous  and  frosty.  On  the  1935 
San  Francisco  coins  the  “S”  mintmark  is 
usually  flat,  and  on  the  Denver  coins  the 
California  Tower  is  often  lightly  struck  at 
the  top. 


1 935-S  San  Diego 

(California-Pacific  International  Exposition) 

Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  the  following  listing) 

Commemorating:  The  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  held  in  San  Diego 
Obverse  motif:  Minerva  seated  (from  California  State  Seal) 

Reverse  motif:  Exposition  buildings 
Authorization  date:  May  3,  1935 
Date  on  coins:  1935 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1935 

Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  250,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  250,132 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  132 

Quantity  melted:  180,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  70,132 

Issued  by:  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  Company,  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego, 
California  (Emil  Klicka,  treasurer1) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Plain  paper  envelope;  some  mailed  in  plain  multiple  coin 
insert-type  cardboard  holders;  some  1 935-S  coins  mailed  in  folder-type  holder  for  one  coin 
(one  version  in  white,  with  a  silver-colored  scene  of  Balboa  Park  buildings,  royal  blue 
velour  interior);  Christmas  card  with  red  poinsettias,  red  and  green  lettering,  green  velour 
interior,  space  for  one  coin 

Official  sale  price:  $1  (increased  to  $3  in  1937;  dropped  to  $2  in  1938) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Robert  I.  Aitken 

Ex^s»ionfr'CCrS  °  AUbrey  DaVidSOn'  chairman  of  thc  board;  Frank  G  richer.  President;  Roy  E.  Hcgg,  secretary;  Philip  L.  Gildred  was  managing  director  of  the 
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Interesting  fact:  The  180,000  melted  1935-S  coins  were  recoined  into  1936-D  San  Diego  half 
dollars. 


1935  MS-63  $1.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $2 
1940  MS-63  $1.25 

1945  MS-63  $2.25 
1950  MS-63  $2 
1955  MS-63  $5 
I960  MS-63  $8 
1965  MS-63  $16 
1970  MS-63  $16 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1975  MS-63  $38 
1980  MS-63  $210 
1985  MS-63  $160 

1986 MS-60  $  1 1 5,  MS-63  $  185,  MS-64  $325, 
MS-65  $630 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $115,  MS-63  $125, 
MS-64  $160,  MS-65  $360 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $93,  MS-63  $105, 
MS-64  $120,  MS-65  $225 


Note:  A  large  hoard  amounting  to  thousands  of  coins  came  on  the  market  in  the  late  1 980s, 
depressing  the  price  of  Mint  State  coins. 


1936-D  San  Diego 

( California-Pacific  International  Exposition ) 

Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Authorization  date:  May  6,  1936  (special  authorization  for  recoinage  of  unsold  1935-S  half 
dollars;  original  authorization  date:  May  3,  1935) 

Date  on  coins:  1936 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 936 
Mint  used:  Denver 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  180,000 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  180,092 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  92 
Quantity  melted:  150,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  30,092 

Issued  by:  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  Company,  Balboa  Park,  San  Diego, 
California  (Emil  Klicka,  treasurer) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Plain  paper  envelope;  some  mailed  in  plain  insert-type 
cardboard  holders 

Official  sale  price:  $1.50  (increased  to  $3  in  1937;  reduced  in  1938  to  $1) 
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Interesting  fact:  These  coins  were  made  from  melted-down  1935-S  San  Diego  half  dollars. 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  $2 

1980  MS-63  $285 

1940  MS-63  $1.30 

1985  MS-63  $190 

1945  MS-63  $2.25 

1986  MS-60  $  1 30,  MS-63  $215,  MS-64  $410, 

1950  MS-63  $2.50 

MS-65  $750 

1955  MS-63  $7 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $115,  MS-63  $130, 

I960  MS-63  $10 

MS-64  $180,  MS-65  $360 

1965  MS-63  $20 

1990 (December)  MS-60  $92,  MS-63  $  1 10, 

1970  MS-63  $18 

MS-64  $125,  MS-65  $235 

1975  MS-63  $55 

Note:  A  large  hoard  amounting  to  thousands  of  coins  came  on  the  market  in  the  late  1980s, 
depressing  the  price  of  Mint  State  coins. 
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1936  Albany  Charter  Half  Dollar 

(Albany-Dongan  Half  Dollar) 


Conception  and  Design 

In  1936  Albany,  the  capital  of  New  York 
State  since  1797,  sought  to  commemorate 
the  250th  anniversary  of  its  city  charter, 
granted  in  1686  by  New  York  Governor 
Thomas  Dongan,  by  issuing  a  half  dollar. 
On  June  16  of  that  year  a  bill  was  passed 
providing  for  not  more  than  25,000  silver 
half  dollars  to  be  produced  of  a  single 
design  and  struck  at  a  single  mint,  an  in¬ 
crease  from  the  small  quantity  of  10,000 
coins  originally  requested.  Thus  was  cre¬ 
ated  another  United  States  legal  tender 
coin  to  commemorate  an  anniversary  of 
strictly  local  significance. 


The  Albany  Dongan  Charter  Committee 
selected  Miss  Gertrude  Lathrop  to  design 
the  pieces.  Lathrop,  born  in  Albany  on 
December  24,  1896,  had  achieved  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  sculptress.  Her  sketches  and 
models  depicted  on  the  obverse  a  beaver 
(a  common  mammal  in  the  area)  facing  to 
the  viewer’s  right,  gnawing  on  a  branch  of 
maple.  The  reverse  depicted  a  group  of 
three  men  in  colonial  costume,  standing, 
representing  Governor  Dongan  bidding 
goodbye  to  Peter  Schuyler  and  Robert 
Livingston.  An  eagle  is  above.  For  once  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  was  enthusiastic 
concerning  an  initial  design,  and  approval 
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was  given  in  short  order. 

Gertrude  K.  Lathrop  wrote  to  the  editor 
of  The  Numismatist  to  tell  of  the  coin  and 
her  work  with  it: 1 

“The  Albany  commemorative  half  dollar 
marks  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  charter  to  Albany,  N.  Y.  As  Albany 
is  the  second  oldest  chartered  city  in  the 
United  States,  I  studied  its  history  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  spent  quite  a  little 
time  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  studying  the  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  settlers  of  the  year  1686  and 
conferring  with  authorities. 

“On  the  reverse  of  the  coin  I  have  shown 
Peter  Schuyler,  one  of  the  commissaries, 
who  was  soon  to  become  Albany’s  first 
mayor,  with  Robert  Livingston,  secretary, 
taking  leave  of  Governor  Thomas  Dongan 
in  New  York.  On  July  22,  1686,  Dongan 
signed  the  charter  which  was  drawn  up 
during  the  two  weeks’  stay  of  Schuyler  and 
Livingston.  Schuyler  is  shown  holding  the 
charter.  The  original  document  was  taken 
from  the  safe  in  the  Manuscripts  Room  of 
the  New  York  State  Library  for  measure¬ 
ment  and  study  during  the  making  of  the 
design. 

“I  found  very  little  material  about  the 
personal  appearance  of  these  three  men. 
My  portrayal  of  the  two  young  gentlemen 
from  Albany  was  based  upon  a  portrait  of 
each,  painted  fully  thirty  years  after  their 
historic  trip;  and  that  of  Dongan,  upon  a 
brief  description  of  the  stalwart  and  sol¬ 
dierly’  Irishman  who  came  from  England 
to  be  Governor.  There  is  no  authentic 
portrait  of  him. 

“Beavers  were  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albany  at  that  time.  The  community’s 
wealth  and  prosperity  can  be  traced  to  this 


fact,  as  trade  in  beaver  pelts  was  the  main 
industry  of  the  settlers.  The  beaver  was 
used  on  the  early  seals  of  the  city  and  is  also 
on  the  present  seal.  Although  the  beavers 
were  nearly  exterminated  in  New  York 
State  a  short  time  ago,  the  Conservation 
Department  managed,  by  protection  and 
careful  transplanting  of  communities  of 
the  animals,  to  increase  their  number.  It 
was  through  the  kindness  of  this  depart¬ 
ment  that  I  was  able  to  have  a  live  beaver  at 
my  studio  for  a  few  days  to  pose  for  the 
model  on  the  obverse.  It  is  occasional 
contact  with  such  interesting  and  friendly 
citizens  of  the  wild  that  adds  spice  to  one’s 
work.  The  maple  branch  is  used  with  the 
beaver  because  the  maple  is  the  New  York 
State  tree,  and  the  introduction  of  maple 
leaves  on  this  side  and  pine  cones  on  the 
reverse  is  symbolic  of  the  growth  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  community.” 

Art  historian  Cornelius  Vermeule  saw 
political  overtones  in  the  motif:2  “Gertrude 
Lathrop’s  specialty  has  been  animals,  thus 
a  beaver  gnaws  on  a  maple  branch....  The 
beaver  is  on  the  seal  of  the  city  and  the 
maple  is  the  New  York  state  tree.  The 
design  would  then  seem  to  become  an 
allegory  of  municipal  government  feeding 
on  the  rule  of  the  state!” 

Minting  and  Distribution 

In  October  1936  the  full  authorized 
coinage  of  25,000  pieces,  plus  13  extra 
examples  for  the  Assay  Commission,  was 
effected  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The  Al¬ 
bany  Dongan  Charter  Coin  Committee  of¬ 
fered  them  for  sale  at  $2  each.  At  first  the 
coins  were  referred  to  as  Albany  Dongan 
half  dollars  because  of  the  Committee’s 

*  Letter  published  in  the  November  1936  issue. 

2  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  1 99. 
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name,  but  later  they  became  known  sim¬ 
ply  as  Albany  halves.  By  this  point  in  au¬ 
tumn  1936  interest  in  commemoratives 
had  dwindled  sharply,  and  despite  a  lot  of 
advertising  puffery  and  hyperbole  on  the 
part  of  the  issuing  committee,  quantities 
amounting  to  thousands  of  pieces  remained 
unsold. 

Writing  in  1937,  B.  Max  Mehl  com¬ 
mented:1  “A  great  to-do  was  made  by  the 
commission  about  their  sale  and  about  the 
limitations  that  were  to  be  placed  on  their 
distribution.  But  apparently  collectors  did 
not  fall  all  over  themselves  to  buy  the  coins 
at  $2  each,  and  some  months  after  their 
issue,  the  coins  were  still  being  offered  by 
the  commission  at  their  regular  issue  price.  ” 

The  committee  continued  offering  Al¬ 
bany  half  dollars  for  six  more  years.  At  one 
time  Abe  Kosoff  was  given  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  the  entire  remaining  stock  for 
just  $50  above  face  value  for  the  lot  but 
could  find  no  takers!  In  1943  some  7,342 
unsold,  unwanted  coins  were  sent  to  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  and  melted.  However, 
quantities  still  remained  on  hand.  Les  Zeller 
advised  the  author  that  circa  1954  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  the  State  Bank  of  Albany 
had  between  1 ,600  and  2,400  undistributed 
pieces  in  its  vaults  and  was  willing  to  sell 
them  for  the  issue  price  of  $2  each.2  Jacob 


Cheris,  Charles  French,  Dr.  Kenneth 
Sartoris,  and  other  local  dealers  and  collec¬ 
tors  quickly  purchased  the  entire  supply. 

Collecting  Albany  Half  Dollars 

The  design  of  the  Albany  half  dollar  has 
always  been  considered  pleasing  by  nu¬ 
mismatists,  and  the  issue  has  always  ranked 
high  on  the  popularity  list  of  coins  from  the 
era. 

Most  specimens  in  collections  today  are 
deeply  lustrous  and  well  struck.  No  scan¬ 
dals  or  problems  were  ever  associated  with 
the  issue,  and  it  stands  as  a  good  example 
of  a  distribution  that  was  pleasing  to  the 
numismatic  community.  Albany  half  dol¬ 
lars  are  readily  available  on  the  market, 
with  typical  grades  being  from  MS-60  to 
MS-64. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  The  hip  of  the 
beaver  on  the  obverse  is  the  first  and  most 
obvious  area  for  friction  and  contact  marks , 
and  nearly  all  coins  show  at  least  some 
minor  evidence  of  contact  at  this  point.  On 
the  reverse  scattered  marks  are  often  seen, 
especially  on  the  sleeve  of  the  figure  on  the 
left.  This  issue  was  fairly  carefully  handled, 
and  most  examples  are  relatively  free  of 
marks  in  the  fields.  Most  specimens  are 
lustrous  and  frosty,  although  the  frost  has 
satinlike  aspects. 


1936  Albany  Charter 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characi  f:ristics 

Commemorating:  250th  anniversary  of  the  charter  of  Albany,  New  York 
Obverse  motif:  Beaver 


In  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United  States,  p.  46. 
Conversation  with  the  author,  April  15,  1991. 
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Reverse  motif:  Three  standing  historical  figures 

Authorization  date:  June  16,  1936 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1614  and  168 6) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  23,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,013 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  1 3 

Quantity  melted:  7,342 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  17,671 

Issued  by:  Albany  Dongan  Charter  Coin  Committee,1  60  State  Street,  Albany,  New  York 
(W.L.  Gillespie,  chairman) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cardboard  coin  holder  with  spaces  to  accommodate  five 
coins;  with  imprinted  cover;  additionally,  white  box  with  blue  velour  interior,  printed  in 
blue  on  top  of  box  cover,  and  red  box  with  red  velour  interior,  printed  in  white  on  top  of 
box  cover.  No  hinges  on  either  type  of  box.  Imprint  is  “The  National  Commercial  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Albany,”  with  coat  of  arms. 

Official  sale  price:  $2  postpaid 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Gertrude  K.  Lathrop 

Interestmg  fact:  Phis  is  one  of  many  commemorative  half  dollars  issued  to  observe  an  event 
of  strictly  local  significance,  in  this  case  the  anniversary  of  the  granting  of  a  city  charter. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.50 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $3 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $4 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $18 
I960  MS-63  $27 
1965  MS-63  $55 
1970  MS-63  $80 
1975  MS-63  $150 


1980  MS-63  $500 

1985  MS-63  $400 

1986  MS-60  $265,  MS-63  $425,  MS-64  $710, 
MS-65  $1,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $305,  MS-63  $340, 
MS-64  $520,  MS-65  $1,150 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $245,  MS-63 
$280,  MS-64  $340,  MS-65  $675 


A  branch  of  the  Mayor  Thachcr  250th  Charter  Celebration  Committee  (William  E.  Fitzsimmons,  chairman;  Mrs.  Irene  E.  Scott,  secretary,  246  Lark  Street,  Albany) 
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Bridgeport  Celebrates  Its  Centennial 

Although  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  was 
founded  in  1639  and  was  an  important 
center  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries, 
the  city  was  not  incorporated  until  1836. 
In  1936  the  city  fathers  decided  to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  this  event. 
A  committee  styling  itself  as  Bridgeport 
Centennial,  Incorporated  aided  with  the 
preparation  of  congressional  legislation, 
approved  on  May  15,  1936,  which  speci¬ 
fied  that  no  fewer  than  25,000  silver  half 
dollars  of  a  single  design  be  struck  at  a 
single  mint.  The  bill  further  provided  that 
“the  coins  herein  authorized  shall  bear  the 
date  1936,  irrespective  of  the  year  in  which 
they  are  minted  or  issued,”  placing  no 


expiration  time  on  minting  nor  limit  to  the 
quantities  that  could  be  ordered.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  strict  reading  of  the  legislation 
suggests  that  Bridgeport  had  the  authority 
to  order  as  many  additional  half  dollars  as  it 
wanted  to  and  could  have  produced  an 
unlimited  number  of  1936-dated  coins 
during  the  next  several  years  until  the  Act 
of  August  5,  1939,  prohibited  the  further 
issuance  of  any  commemoratives  autho¬ 
rized  prior  to  March  1 ,  1939. 

Barnum  and  the  Half  Dollars, 

Pro  and  Con 

Henry  G.  Kreis,  the  sculptor  who  de¬ 
signed  the  1935  Connecticut  Tercente¬ 
nary  half  dollar  and  who  would  in  1936 
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prepare  the  model  for  the  Robinson  side  of 
the  Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollar,  created 
the  designs  for  the  Bridgeport  half  dollar. 

The  obverse  motif  depicted  P.T.  Bamum, 
Bridgeport’s  most  famous  citizen,  whereas 
the  reverse  showed  a  modernistic  eagle 
quite  similar  in  concept  to  that  used  on  the 
1935  Connecticut  T  ercentenary  piece .  The 
Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York  City 
finalized  the  models,  and  the  striking  of 
25,015  coins  was  accomplished  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1936  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

An  irreverent  view  of  the  Bridgeport 
half  dollar  was  given  by  B.  Max  Mehl  in  The 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States,  1937:  “As  no  doubt  the  first  thought 
in  the  collector’s  mind  is  just  why  Mr. 
Barnum’s  portrait  should  be  upon  the  coins. 
Here  is  the  reason  given  by  the  Committee: 
In  addition  to  the  worldwide  fame  of  P.T. 
Barnum  as  a  showman,  we  look  upon  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect  as  a  fine  citizen 
and  philanthropist  of  our  city.  He  served  as 
our  mayor  in  the  year  of  1875.  In  1851  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  East  Bridgeport, 
laid  out  streets  and  lined  them  with  trees. 
He  also  reserved  a  grove  of  eight  acres, 
which  is  now  known  as  Washington  Park. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  an  industrial 
development  in  our  city  which  has  since 
grown  to  great  proportions.’ 

“Considering  the  status  of  the  com¬ 
memorative  coins  we  think  that  Barnum’s 
likeness,  in  view  of  his  famous  remark,1  is 
certainly  most  appropriate.  As  regards  the 
reverse,  it  is  best  described  by  a  comment 
made  by  one  of  the  suckers,  pardon  me,  I 
mean  purchasers,  as  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  a  publication:  The  eagle  (?)  on  the 
new  Bridgeport  half  dollar  is  the  biggest 
joke  as  a  specimen  of  our  noble  bird  that 
ever  appeared  on  a  coin.  Not  a  feather 
appears  on  its  tin-roof  surface,  and  several 


beholders  said  it  resembled  an  airplane. 
Turn  it  around  and  you  have  a  fine  shark 
with  two  dorsal  fins,  an  open  mouth  and  a 
tongue.  The  shark  appears  to  be  laughing. 
I  wonder  at  whom?  And  how  apropos  that 
P.T.  Bamum’s  portrait  adorns  the  other 
side.  He  was  right  in  his  famous  remarks 
years  ago.” 

Years  later  Walter  Breen  called  Barnum 
“the  patron  saint  of  coin  collectors”  with 
knowing  reference  to  the  saying,  “There’s 
a  sucker  born  every  minute.”  However,  as 
the  issuing  Committee  for  the  coin  pointed 
out ,  in  fact ,  Barnum  was  a  very  community- 
minded,  benevolent  individual  who  made 
great  contributions  to  the  citizenry  and 
indeed  to  America  as  a  whole.  Who  will 
deny  that  Barnum’s  circus  (“The  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth”),  his  American  Museum, 
or  his  other  activities  did  not  contribute  to 
the  enjoyment  of  average  Americans  dur¬ 
ing  the  middle  part  of  the  last  century, 
perhaps  as  Walt  Disney  did  to  a  later  gen¬ 
eration  in  the  next  century? 

The  present  author  read  Barnum’s  au¬ 
tobiography,  Struggles  and  Triumphs, 
years  ago  and  ever  since  then  has  had  an 
appreciation  for  America’s  best-known 
showman.  The  book  reveals  that  Barnum 
was  a  hard-working,  dedicated,  self-made 
individual  with  an  untamable  entrepre¬ 
neurial  spirit.  Many  of  the  things  he  did 
were  not  so  much  misrepresentation  as 
they  were  showmanship  or  whimsy; 
however,  a  line  between  the  two  is  hard  to 
draw.  For  example,  when  he  found  that  his 
American  Museum  in  New  York  City  was 
becoming  overly  crowded  by  people  who 
stayed  longer  than  they  should  have,  he 
erected  a  sign  marked  “To  the  Egress,” 
egress  meaning  exit,  although  most  of  his 

^  A  reference  to  “There's  a  sucker  bom  every  minute,”  perhaps  incorrectly 
attributed  to  Bamum,  or  the  less  well-known  observation,  “Every  crowd  has 
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patrons  did  not  know  that.  Following  the 
sign  in  the  hope  of  locating  an  interesting 
exhibit,  visitors  found  themselves  out  on 
the  street! 

Historian  Arlie  Slabaugh  also  appreciated 
Bamum  and  a  two-page  spread  in  his  United 
States  Commemorative  Coins  book  was 
devoted  to  Barnum’s  life,  concluding  thus: 
“Barnum  is  buried  in  Bridgeport ....  In  1883 
the  Barnum  Museum  of  Natural  History 
was  established  at  Tufts  College  [Medford, 
Massachusetts]  in  his  honor;  there  are  also 
statues,  but  his  greatest  monument  is  the 
circus.  Don't  you  see  that  sawdust  ring, 
hear  the  calliope?” 

P.T.  Barnum  excited  America  and  Eu¬ 
rope  with  many  attractions  including  the 
Feejee  Mermaid,  Joice  Heth  (an  aged  lady 
who  claimed  to  have  cared  for  George 
Washington  in  his  infancy),  Jumbo  (the 
huge  elephant  whose  name  survives  today 
as  an  adjective  denoting  large  size),  General 
Tom  Thumb,  the  pageant  of  Lalla  Rookh, 
Jenny  Lind  (the  “Swedish  Nightingale,” 
who  was  a  relatively  unknown  singer 
brought  to  America  by  Barnum  and 
launched  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with 
an  unprecedented  publicity  campaign; 
overnight  she  became  famous),  and  others. 

Barnum’s  career  had  many  setbacks,  the 
“struggles”  mentioned  in  the  title  of  his  life 
story.  He  co-signed  a  note  for  the  Jerome 
Clock  Company,  an  enterprise  that  be 
came  defunct,  leaving  him  with  a  large 
obligation,  although  he  had  reaped  no 
benefits.  As  a  matter  of  principle  Barnum 
eventually  repaid  every  cent— a  tribute  to 
his  integrity. 

Distribution  of  the  Coins 

Bridgeport  Centennial  half  dollars  were 
shipped  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to 
Bridgeport  and  sold  through  the  First  Na¬ 


tional  Bank  and  Trust  Company  and  other 
financial  institutions  in  that  city.  The  offer¬ 
ing  price  was  set  at  $2  each  with  a  limit  of 
five  coins  per  customer.  Distribution  began 
about  September  1st,  missing  many  local 
celebrations  which  ran  from  June  4th 
through  October  3rd.  However,  sales 
proceeded  at  a  satisfactory  pace,  and 
probably  about  20,000  coins  found  ready 
buyers  at  the  time. 

It  was  announced  in  The  Numismatist 
in  February  1938  that  the  unsold  Bridgeport 
half  dollars  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Community  Chest  and  Council,  Inc.  of 
Bridgeport,  which  was  going  to  offer  them 
for  sale.  A  quantity  estimated  to  be  on  the 
order  of  several  thousand  pieces  remained 
unsold,  and  was  eventually  wholesaled  for 
a  small  premium  above  face  value  through 
dealers.  Years  later,  Toivojohnson,  a  dealer 
in  commemoratives  who  was  a  prolific 
advertiser  in  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
and  who  did  business  by  mail  from  East 
Holden,  Maine,  acquired  a  large  quantity, 
perhaps  up  to  1 ,000  pieces  or  so.  I  bought 
rolls  of  these  pieces  from  Johnson  in  the 
1950s  and  recall  that  substantial  quantities 
were  available  to  anyone  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase  them.  During  that  decade  it  was 
common  practice  to  see  rolls  of  Bridgeport 
and  also  Robinson-Arkansas  and  Cleveland 
half  dollars  change  hands  at  conventions; 
these  were  the  three  issues  in  particular 
from  the  1930s  that  existed  in  quantity  in 
numismatic  circles  then. 

Maurice  Rosen  reported1  that  when  he 
worked  at  First  Coinvestors,  Inc.,  circa 
1972,  “We  dispersed  1,400  specimens  of 
the  Bridgeport  half  dollar.  The  coins  were 

1  Letter  to  the  author.  March  28,  1991  Further:  “Other  hoards  I  dispersed, 
also  while  at  FCI,  included  two  superb  Mint  State  roll  sets  each  of  the  1937  P 
l>S  and  1938  P-D-S  Boones.  I  recall  that  these  80  Pf)S  sets  were  of  pristine- 
quality.  They  were  acquired  from  John  J.  Ford, Jr ,  I  believe  during  1 972- 1 973. 
There  were  other  deals  including  a  few  rolls  each  of  Clevelands,  Elgins,  Long 
Islands,  and  Roanokes  " 
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acquired  from  Toivo  Johnson.  Our  cost 
was  $25  each.  These  were  original  rolls,’ 
assuming  they  were  packaged  that  way  in 
1936,  and  based  on  today’s  grading  would 
probably  be  at  least  MS-64.” 

Collecting  Bridgeport  Half  Dollars 

Today  Bridgeport  half  dollars  are  readily 
available  on  the  market.  Most  are  in  lower 
Mint  State  levels  such  as  MS-60  to  MS-63, 
and  cleaned  or  lightly  polished  pieces  are 
often  seen.  Pristine  MS-65  pieces  are 
available  but  elusive. 


GRADING  SUMMARY:  Friction  and/or 
marks  are  often  obvious  on  the  cheek  of 
P.T.  Barnum  on  the  obverse  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  the  broad  expanse  of  wing  on 
the  reverse.  Turn  the  coin  at  several  angles 
to  the  light  to  check  for  hairlines  on  the 
wing,  and  if  they  are  there  you  will  see 
them  (the  1935  Connecticut  half  dollar  by 
the  same  designer  is  similar  in  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  reverse).  Some  specimens  are 
from  dies  with  lightly  polished  fields  and 
have  a  prooflike  or  partially  prooflike  ap¬ 
pearance  in  those  areas. 


1936  Bridgeport  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  100th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  P.T.  Barnum 

Reverse  motif:  Eagle 

Authorization  date:  May  15,  1936 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1836) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Quantity  authorized:  25,000  minimum,  unlimited  maximum 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,015 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  15 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  25,015 

Issued  by:  Bridgeport  Centennial,  Inc.  through  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  (Attn: 
Charles  H.  Hurliman)  and  other  banks.  Mailing  address:  Financial  Committee;  Bridgeport 
Centennial,  Inc.;  Stratfield  Hotel;  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
Standard  original  packaging:  Imprinted  gold-trimmed  blue  cardboard  boxes  in  sizes  for 
one  and  three  coins 
Official  sale  price:  $2 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Henry  G.  Kreis 

Interesting  facts:  The  obverse  depicts  P.T.  Barnum,  America’s  best  known  showman;  the 
eagle  on  the  reverse  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  same  artist  on  the  1935  Connecticut 
Tercentenary  half  dollar. 
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Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.50 

1980  MS-63  $340 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $2.50 

1985  MS-63  $250 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $2.50 

1986  MS-60  $175,  MS-63  $250,  MS-64  $680, 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $7 

MS-65  $1,250 

I960  MS-63  $12 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $160,  MS-63  $195, 

1965  MS-63  $30 

MS-64  $285,  MS-65  $1,200 

1970  MS-63  $28 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $130,  MS-63 

1975  MS-63  $80 

$145,  MS-64  $160,  MS-65  $625 

Note:  Quantities  of  this  issue  were  in  dealers’  hands  as  late  as  the  1950s. 
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Of,  By,  and  For  Thomas  G.  Melish 

The  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollars  are 
closely  related  to  the  Old  Spanish  Trail 
coins  in  that  they  also  were  conceived 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  earning  money 
by  sales  to  collectors.  The  Cincinnati  coins 
were  an  issue  of,  by,  and  for  Thomas  G. 
Melish,  an  entrepreneur  and  enthusiastic 
numismatist  of  his  era.  Melish  devised  a 
scheme  where  a  group  styling  itself  as  the 
Cincinnati  Musical  Center  Commemora¬ 
tive  Coin  Association  sought  to  commemo¬ 
rate,  as  the  congressional  authorization  of 
March  31,  1936,  stated,  “the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  as  a  center  of 
music,  and  its  contribution  to  the  art  of 


music  for  the  past  50  years.”  To  increase 
the  potential  for  profit  the  requested  issue 
was  for  just  15,000  coins  to  be  struck  at 
three  mints,  creating  an  enticingly  low 
mintage  of  just  5,000  coins  per  variety 
However,  even  more  profit  was  envisioned 
by  Melish  when  he  originally  proposed  a 
bill  which  provided  for  “not  more  than 
15,000  (10,000  Philadelphia  Mint,  3,000 
San  Francisco  Mint,  and  2,000  Denver 
Mint),”  thus  creating  1936-D  coins  which 
would  have  been  rarities.1 

There  was  a  small  problem:  nothing 
musical  worth  commemorating  on  a  na- 

1  From  the  original  text  of  H.R.  10264  introduced  January  15,  1936(amendcd 
February  17,  1936). 
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tionally  distributed  coin  occurred  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  50  years  earlier  in  1886.  However, 
that  didn’t  make  any  difference.  To  be 
sure,  a  group  known  as  the  Liederkranz 
Society  was  formed  that  year  and  was 
composed  of  German  immigrants  and 
others  who  staged  songfests,  but  few  would 
consider  that  this  obscure  occasion  was 
worthy  of  commemoration  on  a  nationally 
distributed  half  dollar. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  endeavored  to  investigate  the  situation, 
obviously  smelling  a  rat,  and  was  unable  to 
find  anyone  in  musical  circles  in  Cincinnati 
who  knew  the  first  thing  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  half  dollar!  Accordingly,  designs 
submitted  by  Miss  Constance  Ortmayer, 
showing  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  Stephen 
Foster  and  on  the  reverse  a  goddess  hold¬ 
ing  a  lyre,  were  found  to  be  ludicrous.1 

Charles  Moore,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts,  wrote  to  Mint  Direc¬ 
tor  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  to  complain  about 
the  situation,  noting:  “The  design  of  the 
obverse  of  the  coin  is  directly  contradictory 
to  the  express  purpose  of  the  Act.  It  shows 
a  portrait  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster,  who 
had  no  part  whatever  in  the  movement 
which  made  Cincinnati  a  musical  center. 
In  fact,  he  died  in  New  York  City  72  years 
ago,  whereas  the  movement  which  made 
Cincinnati  a  music  center  began  in  1873, 
sixty-three  years  ago.  The  commission  is  at 
a  loss  to  connect  a  50th  anniversary  in 
1936  with  a  movement  that  began  in  1873. 
Nor  do  the  members  of  this  Commission 
connect  the  name  of  Stephen  Foster  with 
the  ‘art’  of  music.  He  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  folk  literature  of 
American  music  in  the  very  popular  songs 
he  wrote  for  Christy’s  Minstrels,  but  this 
contribution  was  not  made  during  his  short 
stay  as  a  bookkeeper  in  Cincinnati,  but 


afterwards,  when  he  was  a  resident  of 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York.  He  was  an 
American  troubadour,  but  in  music  as  an 
art  he  made  no  contribution.” 

Moore  went  on  to  elaborate  that 
Cincinnati’s  leadership  in  the  musical  field 
began  with  the  May  Festival  organized  in 
1873,  out  of  which  grew  the  College  of 
Music  of  Cincinnati  in  1879.  He  suggested 
that  Theodore  Thomas,  founder  of  the 
music  festival  in  1873  and  later  director  of 
the  College  of  Music,  would  have  been  a 
more  appropriate  choice  for  depiction  on 
the  coin.  It  should  further  be  mentioned 
that  the  inscription  below  Foster’s  portrait 
on  the  coin,  STEPHEN  FOSTER- 
AMERICA’S  TROUBADOUR,  was  swiped 
from  the  title  of  a  biography  of  Foster 
published  earlier  in  the  same  decade. 

“The  reverse  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  Goddess  of  Music  holding  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  lyre,  but  apparently  this 
lyre  must  have  been  bought  at  a  5c  and  1 0c 
store  as  it  seems  to  be  only  a  toy,”  B.  Max 
Mehl  commented  in  his  1937  monograph, 
The  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States. 

Editor  Frank  Duffield  of  The  Numisma¬ 
tist  had  a  comment  concerning  the  design 
of  these  coins  and  printed  the  following  in 
the  issue  of  October  1936:  “It  has  not  been 
the  policy  of  The  Numismatist  to  criticize 
the  designs  of  commemorative  coins,  ex¬ 
cept  mildly  in  a  general  way  on  an  occa¬ 
sional  issue.  The  tendency  of  the  later 
issues  has  been  to  make  them  more  and 
more  local  in  design  as  well  as  in  other 
attributes,  including  preference  in  their 
distribution  and  in  the  selection  of  artists 
or  sculptors.  During  August  the  Cincinnati 

1  On  January  31,  1991  numismatist  Michael  Hodder  contacted  the  Music 
Research  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Library  to  be  sure  that  this  was 
indeed  the  case,  and  the  contention  that  nothing  notable  happened  on  the 
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Musical  Center  half  dollar  was  distributed. 
This  issue  had  been  awaited  with  great 
interest  by  coin  collectors  for  weeks  be¬ 
cause  of  the  announcement  that  one  side 
of  the  coin  would  bear  the  bust  of  Stephen 
Collins  Foster.... 

“When  it  finally  appeared  many  expres¬ 
sions  of  approval  of  the  designs  were  heard 
and  a  few  criticisms.  If  the  piece  is  to  be 
criticized  it  should  be  not  for  what  the 
designs  are,  but  for  what  they  might  have 
been,  everything  considered....  Foster  de¬ 
served  a  better  bust  than  the  one  the  artist 
has  given  us.  Either  a  larger  head  or  a 
complete  bust  would  have  been  prefer¬ 
able  to  one  with  cut-off  shoulders.  The 
reverse  of  the  coin  has  a  Goddess  of  Music. 
As  shown  she  is  a  graceful,  charming  crea¬ 
ture.  But  the  toy  four-string  lyre  she  holds 
in  her  hand  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  times 
of  the  occasion....  After  all  these  years 
Music  deserved  something  better.  With 
two  such  subjects  it  would  seem  that  the 
designer  overlooked  a  splendid  opportu¬ 
nity.” 

Minting  and  Distribution 

In  July  1936  the  full  authorized  issue  of 
15,000  coins  was  struck  in  quantities  di¬ 
vided  approximately  equally  among  the 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco 
mints:  5,005,  5,005,  and  5,006,  respec¬ 
tively,  the  odd  pieces  being  reserved  for 
the  Assay  Commission.  Seeking  as  much 
profit  as  possible  at  the  beginning,  Melish 
and  his  associates  set  an  issue  price  of 
$7.75  per  set  of  three  coins,  the  highest 
figure  of  any  set  up  to  that  time.  Each  set 
was  mounted  in  a  black  leatherette  Wynne 
brand  holder  faced  with  a  celluloid  slide. 

The  first  200  sets  bore  a  notarized 
statement  pasted  on  the  reverse  of  the 
holder,  noting  that  it  was  from  the  initial 


group.  In  correspondence  with  a  collec¬ 
tor,  Melish  noted: 1  “These  numbered  sets 
were  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and 
various  senators  and  representatives. . . .  The 
various  mints  operated  the  presses  very 
slowly  until  the  first  1 200  coins  were  struck. 
The  coins  were  caught  in  gloved  hands  and 
were  then  put  in  cellophane  envelopes 
and  enclosed  in  manila  envelopes  num¬ 
bered  from  1  to  200.” 

Advertising  and  publicity  solicited  orders 
at  the  $7.75  issue  price,  but  most  collectors 
found  that  they  were  not  early  enough- 
indeed  they  couldn’t  have  been  early 
enough,  for  the  entire  issue  was  “sold  out” 
virtually  the  moment  that  news  of  it  ap¬ 
peared,  even  before  it  was  officially  put  on 
sale,  according  to  distributor  Melish.  Ob¬ 
viously,  he  had  paid  attention  to  and  learned 
from  what  C.  Frank  Dunn  had  done  with 
the  infamous  1935  “small  1934”  Boone 
sets. 

On  July  13,  1936,  the  following  form 
letter  was  sent  out  by  the  Cincinnati  Musical 
Center  Commemorative  Coin  Association 
to  those  who  had  inquired  concerning  the 
availability  of  the  new  issue.  Interestingly, 
even  by  this  early  time  Melish  said  the 
coins  had  been  “very  greatly  over-sub- 
scribed”: 

“We  enclose  herewith  an  order  blank 
which  will  entitle  you  to  order  one  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Cincinnati  commemorative  half 
dollars.  A  set  consists  of  three  coins  one 
from  each  mint  (Philadelphia,  Denver,  and 
San  Francisco).  The  price  established  by 
the  Committee  is  $7.50  plus  25c  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  display  container  with  cel¬ 
lophane  slide  front,  in  which  the  coins  will 

1  Letter  dated  August  25, 1936,  to  A.  Connolly  of  St.  Albans.  N  Y  ,  reproduced 
in  "Notes  on  Comments,"  by  Anthony  Swiatek,  Coin  World,  October  22, 1986, 
p.  30.  The  letter  was  the  property  of  Dale  and  Diane  Piret. 
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be  packed,  together  with  the  cost  of  post¬ 
age  and  insurance.... 

“Only  one  set  of  Cincinnati  commemo¬ 
rative  coins  can  be  purchased  by  each 
collector.  The  issue  has  been  very  greatly 
oversubscribed,  so  please  do  not  ask  us  to 
reserve  another  set  for  you.  A  check  or 
postage  money  order  for  $7.75  must  ac¬ 
company  your  order.  If  by  any  chance  you 
do  not  want  to  purchase  this  set  which  has 
been  allotted  to  you  we  will  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  return  the  order  blank  to  us  so  that 
we  in  turn  can  send  it  to  some  other  in¬ 
terested  collector.  There  will,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  be  none  left  for  dealers.  We  are 
sorry  that  the  issue  is  so  small  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  take  care  of  everyone.” 

In  actuality  only  a  small  number  of  sets 
were  sold  at  the  $7.75  price.  Most  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  above  notice  had  their  remit¬ 
tances  returned.  Immediately  sets  jumped 
in  price  on  the  market  to  $40,  then  to  $50. 
As  it  so  happened,  at  these  higher  levels 
many  coins  were  available,  most  of  which 
are  said  to  have  been  cautiously  parceled 
out  by  Melish  and  other  insiders.  For  many 
years  thereafter  Cincinnati  sets  were  given 
as  an  example  of  the  wrong  way  to  do 
things. 

An  excerpt  from  a  letter  from  L.  W.  Hof- 
fecker  to  dealer  Walter  P.  Nichols,  August 
13,  1936,  gives  a  view  of  the  goings  on: 

“I  did  not  mean  to  confer  the  idea  to  you 
that  Mr.  Melish  was  doing  anything 
crooked.  I  don’t  think  he  is,  but  I  think  he 
is  very  foolish  in  sending  out  some  of  the 
letters  he  has.  I  know  of  four  people  who 
were  put  on  the  preferred  list,  and  then  did 
not  get  their  order  blanks.  When  they  wrote 
in  and  asked  for  them,  they  were  told  that 
their  order  arrived  so  late  that  they  could 
not  take  care  of  them  except  that  a  collector 
died,  and  his  widow  was  financially  unable 


to  pay  for  the  coins,  and  they  were  sending 
her  blanks  to  him. 

“I  think  any  man  is  very  foolish  who  will 
send  out  letters  like  this,  and  think  that  he 
is  getting  away  with  it,  for  these  collectors, 
especially  if  they  have  a  grouch  on,  will  get 
together  and  talk.  He  is  holding  back  2,000 
sets  for  the  music  lovers  of  Cincinnati. 
Every  commission  thinks  there  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  local  enthusiasm  over  the  issue, 
and  is  always  disappointed.  When  he  finds 
out  the  music  lovers  do  not  love  coins  also, 
I  don’t  know  what  he  will  do  with  them. 
Possibly  he  will  sell  them  at  a  higher  price. 
I  understand  they  are  offering  $10. 00  apiece 
for  order  blanks,  and  $37.50  each  for  Cin¬ 
cinnati  coins.” 

Up  to  this  point  typical  congressional 
laws  of  the  time  provided  that  the  autho¬ 
rized  coinage  of  commemoratives  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  “at  the  mints  of  the  United  States,” 
giving  permission  for  more  than  one  loca¬ 
tion.  After  the  Cincinnati  issue  the  practice 
was  stopped,  and  subsequent  authoriza¬ 
tions  stated  “a  mint.” 

Cincinnati  Correspondence 

Thomas  G.  Melish  engaged  in  corre¬ 
spondence  in  1 936  with  Walter  P.  Nichols, 
a  dealer  who  was  also  the  official  distributor 
for  1936  York  County  (Maine)  half  dollars. 
Nichols  knew  many  people  and  was  highly 
respected  in  the  numismatic  community. 
Accordingly,  Melish,  who  wanted  to  defuse 
as  much  criticism  as  he  could,  was  careful 
to  treat  Nichols  with  deference.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  reprinted  below  is  not  rep¬ 
resentative  of  that  which  Melish  would 
have  conducted  with  the  typical  person 
interested  in  purchasing  Cincinnati  half 
dollars.  Also  reprinted  are  selected  letters 
on  the  same  subject  from  Nichols  to  his 
clients: 
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Letter  from  Melish  to  Nichols,  July  13, 
1936: 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Nichols: 

“This  will  acknowledge  your  courteous 
favor  under  date  of  July  9.  The  Cincinnati 
coin  sets  (Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and 
Denver)  were  oversubscribed  within  one 
month  after  the  President  signed  our  bill 
on  April  l.1  Your  application  of  course 
comes  in  several  months  too  late,  but  we 
are  taking  the  liberty  of  assigning  to  you 
five  order  blanks  which  have  been  returned 
to  us  for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  of 
them  were  returned  because  the  collector 
was  temporarily  out  of  funds!! 

“In  any  event  we  will  take  care  of  you 
and  your  associates  to  the  amount  of  five 
sets  if  you  will  return  the  order  blank 
which  we  hand  you  herewith  with  a  check 
in  the  amount  of  $38.75.  We  of  course  are 
listing  these  five  sets  in  the  names  of  the 
members  of  your  Committee  [the  York 
commemorative  half  dollar  committee]  as 
we  have  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  only  one 
set  can  be  sent  to  each  collector. 

“This  coin  will  bear  the  bust  of  Stephen 
Foster  on  the  obverse  side.  Foster,  as  you 
know,  wrote  My  Old  Kentucky  Home, 
Swanee River,  etc.  On  the  reverse  side  will 
be  a  draped  figure  of  a  woman  playing  a 
harp  symbolic  of  the  spirit  of  music.  The 
coin  was  designed  by  the  well-known 
sculptress  Miss  Constance  Ortmayer  of 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Philadelphia  coins 
are  enroute  to  us  and  we  expect  the  Den¬ 
ver  and  San  Francisco  coins  in  about  a 
week  or  ten  days.  Please  therefore  return 
the  enclosed  order  blank  promptly  and 
oblige. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“Thomas  G.  Melish,  President. 

“P  S.  I  take  pleasure  in  handing  you 


herewith  my  subscription  for  York  Coun¬ 
ty  half  dollars.  I  will  require  20  of  these 
coins  for  the  members  of  the  Cincinnati 
Numismatic  Association  of  which  the  writer 
is  one  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  If  you  will 
have  to  limit  this  subscription  to  10  coins 
please  advise  so  that  we  can  send  a  sub¬ 
scription  in  under  the  name  of  our  treasurer 
or  secretary.  All  the  coins  will  be  needed 
for  separate  collections,  but  we  will  want 
them  all  sent  to  the  writer.  Please  ac¬ 
knowledge  receipt  of  this  order  and  check, 
in  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope.” 

Letter  from  Melish  to  Nichols,  July  22, 
1936: 

“Thanks  very  much  indeed  for  your 
courteous  favor  under  date  of  July  20  en¬ 
closing  check  in  the  amount  of  $38.75  to 
cover  five  sets  of  Cincinnati  coins.  Your 
order  has  been  entered  and  shipment  will 
be  made  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  coins  which  are  prom¬ 
ised  for  next  week.  The  Philadelphia  minted 
coins  are  already  here  having  been  delivered 
a  week  ago  last  Monday.” 

This  letter  from  Walter  P.  Nichols  to 
Glea  L.  Rand,  one  of  Nichols’  clients,  is 
dated  September  25,  1936  and  discusses 
the  aftermarket  in  Cincinnati  half  dollars  at 
that  time: 

“I  received  your  letter  regarding  the 
Cincinnati  coins  this  morning  and  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  from  you.  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Orcutt  about  the  11th  of  the 
month  asking  if  I  had  a  set  of  these  coins 
and  the  price.  He  said  he  was  in  the  market, 
so  I  wrote  to  him  on  the  1 5th,  and  told  him 
I  had  a  few  sets  and  the  price  was  $45.00, 
but  the  demand  was  very  big,  and  that  I 

1  By  May  16,  1936  postcards  had  been  mailed  to  thousands  of  would-be 
buyers  slating:  "We  regret  to  advise  you  that  the  entire  issue  of  the  Cincinnati 
commemorative  coins  has  been  over-subscribed.  ."  Such  a  notice  was  sent  to 
collector  Oscar  C.  Lange,  who  earlier  had  been  advised  that  he  would  receive 
a  set  if  he  ordered  one  on  time  (and  he  did  order  on  time).  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  Reference  Collection 
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must  know  at  once  if  he  wanted  to  have  a 
set. 

He  wrote  to  me  on  the  17th  telling  me 
that  you  were  the  person  that  wanted  a  set 
and  that  you  were  away  on  vacation  and 
would  return  shortly,  and  asked  me  to  hold 
one  set  for  you.  I  have  kept  this  set  for  you 
and  the  price  is  $45,  but  if  you  do  not  want 
this  set  it  is  all  right  with  me,  as  I  have  sold 
seven  sets  this  month  for  $50  and  the  price 
is  going  up  all  the  time ,  and  they  are  getting 
harder  to  find.  This  set  of  coins  will  be 
selling  for  $100  one  of  these  days.  Please 
do  not  feel  that  you  have  to  take  this  set  just 
because  I  have  kept  it  for  you,  for  I  still 
have  orders  for  them  at  $50.  On  the  other 
hand  if  you  do  want  it,  I  will  sell  it  to  you  for 
what  I  promised.” 

Letter  from  Thomas  G.  Melish  to  Walter 
P.  Nichols,  October  1,  1936: 

“My  Dear  Mr.  Nichols: 

“Thanks  very  much  indeed  for  your  nice 
letter  of  September  28,  from  which  we 
note  that  the  Cincinnati  coins  in  insured 
parcel  No.  2055  reached  you  in  good  shape. 
We  were  really  quite  worried  about  it  as 
about  35  or  40  sets  were  lost  in  the  mails. 
Of  course  we  will  receive  payment  [from 
the  Post  Office  insurance]  for  these  at  the 
issue  price,  but  that  doesn’t  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem,  as  everyone  insists  upon  receiving  the 
coins  and  not  a  rebate  of  their  money.  If  we 
have  to  go  out  into  the  open  market  and 
pay  $35  or  more  for  Cincinnati  sets  we  will 
go  down  to  the  suspension  bridge  and 
jump  into  the  Ohio  River,  or  something 
like  that!! 

“I  am  so  glad  that  you  had  a  splendid  sale 
of  the  York  County  coins.  Mine  arrived  in 
good  shape  and  have  been  placed  in  my 
various  collections.  All  of  the  members  of 
our  local  numismatic  association,  of  which 


the  writer  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
were  pleased  with  their  York  County  half 
dollars. 

“As  you  say,  if  anyone  thinks  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  distribute  a  commemorative  coin 
they  better  try  it  on  their  own  piano.  We 
had  seven  stenographers  and  three  clerks 
in  order  to  take  care  of  our  tremendous 
correspondence.  Unfortunately,  all  the 
Cincinnati  sets  have  been  distributed.  There 
are  none  left.  If  we  had  even  one  set  we 
would  be  glad  to  let  you  have  it  at  the  issue 
price.  Sorry. 

“Cordially  yours, 

“Thomas  G.  Melish,  President.” 

An  excerpt  from  correspondence  from 
Walter  P.  Nichols  to  a  client,  J.F.  Carabin, 
December  1,  1936,  discusses  the  market 
slump  which  had  occurred  by  that  time: 

“I  still  have  four  sets  of  the  Cincinnati 
coins  on  hand.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  call  for  them  right  now,  maybe  later.  I 
did  sell  three  sets  when  they  first  came  out 
at  fair  prices,  but  since  I  purchased  the  last 
lot,  guess  the  bottom  has  dropped  out  of 
the  market.  ” 

As  L.W.  Hoffecker  did  when  he  went 
from  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  promotion  to 
the  Elgin  half  dollar  distribution  (see  later 
listing),  Thomas  G.  Melish  desired  to  make 
additional  profits  with  commemoratives, 
and  before  long  he  was  involved  in  another 
issue,  that  pertaining  to  Cleveland.  Well 
known  in  numismatic  circles,  Melish  hosted 
a  reception  a  few  years  later  in  Cincinnati 
when  the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  was  held  there 
in  1941 .  The  Pirates’  Den  hospitality  suite, 
so  called,  was  set  up  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
headquarters  hotel  and  was  decorated  by 
paintings  commissioned  by  Melish  of  “pi¬ 
rates,”  consisting  of  prominent  dealers  and 
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other  numismatic  personalities.  Over¬ 
looked  was  the  fact  that  the  greatest  pirate 
of  all  was  surely  Melish  himself,  who  un¬ 
doubtedly  treated  many  of  his  guests  with 
money  taken  from  them  a  few  years  earlier 
in  the  sale  of  Cincinnati  sets! 

Collecting  Cincinnati  Half  Dollars 

Despite  the  questionable  design  and 
origin  of  the  Cincinnati  half  dollars,  the 
motifs  were  pleasing  to  many  and  today  are 
considered  to  be  among  the  more  attractive 
in  the  series.  As  nearly  all  sets  went  into  the 
hands  of  collectors  and  investors,  most  still 
exist  today  in  varying  degrees  of  Uncir¬ 
culated  preservation,  primarily  MS-60  to 


63.  The  coins  were  carelessly  handled  at 
the  mints,  with  the  result  that  nearly  all 
show  marks  and  abrasions.  Higher  level 
Mint  State  specimens  are  rare.  Denver  Mint 
coins  are,  on  the  average,  in  slightly  higher 
grades  than  their  Philadelphia  and  San 
Francisco  counterparts. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Nearly  all  Cin¬ 
cinnati  half  dollars  show  scattered  con¬ 
tact  marks,  most  particularly  on  the  higher 
areas  of  Stephen  Foster’s  portrait  on  the 
obverse  and  on  the  bosom  and  skirt  of  the 
Goddess  of  Music  on  the  reverse.  Cincin¬ 
nati  coins  have  somewhat  satiny  or  “greasy” 
surfaces,  instead  of  fields  with  deep  lustre 
and  frost. 


1936  P-D-S  Cincinnati  Musical  Center  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  50th  anniversary  of  Cincinnati  as  a  musical  center  in  America 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Stephen  C.  Foster 

Reverse  motif:  Goddess  of  Music 

Authorization  date:  March  31,  1936 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1886) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1 5,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  5,005  Philadelphia,  5,005  Denver,  5,006 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  5  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  5,005  Philadelphia,  5,005  Denver,  5,006 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Cincinnati  Musical  Center  Commemorative  Coin  Association,  312  United  Bank 
Building,  3rd  and  Walnut  Streets,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  (Thomas  G.  Melish;  this  was  actually  the 
office  address  of  Melish’s  main  business,  The  Bromwell  Wire  Goods  Company) 
Standard  original  packaging:  Imprinted  Wynne  black  leatherette  holder  for  three  coins 
with  celluloid  slide  on  the  front  (200  of  these  had  a  notarization  notice  pasted  on  the  back); 
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two  varieties  of  the  leatherette  holders  exist,  one  with  small  P,  D ,  and  S  letters  and  the  other 
with  larger  letters 

Official  sale  price:  $7.75  per  set  of  three  (actually  $7.50  plus  25<t  for  “the  display  container 
with  cellophane  slide  front”) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Constance  Ortmayer 

Interesting  facts:  This  issue  was  a  personal  project  for  the  profit  of  numismatist  Thomas  G. 
Melish.  Even  within  Cincinnati  few  people  knew  about  the  coins,  and  the  50th  anniversary 
commemorated  had  no  basis  in  historical  fact. 


1936  (autumn)  MS-63  $50 
1940  MS-63  $15 
1945  MS-63  $25 
1950  MS-63  $26 
1955  MS-63  $60 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $95 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $450 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $390 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $550 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-60  to  63  $2,250 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $1,250 

1986  MS-60  $850,  MS-63  $1,300,  MS-64 
$3,200,  MS-65  $7,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $900,  MS-63  $  1 ,000, 
MS-64  $1,300,  MS-65  $5,250 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $750,  MS-63 
$875,  MS-64  $1,200,  MS-65  $2,900 


Notes:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  “type”  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium, 
for  sets  usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens).  This  was 
another  issue  that  was  immediately  “sold  out,  ”  even  before  distribution  commenced,  causing 
an  immediate  price  rise. 
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Another  Melish  Enterprise 

The  Cleveland  Centennial  and  Great 
Lakes  Exposition  took  place  in  Cleveland 
from  June  27  to  October  4,  1936,  and  was 
held  at  a  1 50-acre  site  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie.  Artistic,  industrial,  and  other  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  Ohio  city  were  show¬ 
cased,  as  were  public  amusements  and 
other  attractions,  all  in  connection  with 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Cleveland’s  incor¬ 
poration.  Costing  about  $25  million,  the 
Exposition  attracted  approximately  four 
million  visitors. 

Moses  Cleaveland,  founder  of  the  city, 
was  born  in  Connecticut  in  1754  and  stud¬ 
ied  law  at  Yale  College.  In  1796  he  was 


named  a  brigadier  general  in  the  United 
States  army.  In  the  same  year  he  came  to 
Ohio  with  50  emigrants  from  Schenectady, 
New  York  to  settle  and  engage  in  farming. 
A  site  was  selected  at  the  point  at  which 
the  Cuyahoga  River  empties  into  Lake  Erie , 
earlier  the  location  of  a  trading  post. 

At  the  time  the  Western  Reserve,  as  that 
area  of  Ohio  was  called,  was  a  magnet  for 
New  Englanders,  who  left  the  difficult 
farming  conditions  of  the  rocky  eastern 
soil  and  went  west  to  cultivate  richer  soil 
bordering  Lake  Erie.  Reuben  Harmon,  Jr., 
the  Vermont  coiner,  was  among  many  to 
make  the  journey  (although  not  with  Moses 
Cleaveland). 
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“Though  the  place  was  originally  called 
Cleaveland  in  his  honor,  the  spelling  was 
to  undergo  a  minor  change.  When  the  first 
newspaper,  the  Cleveland  Advertiser,  was 
established  the  headline  was  found  to  be 
too  long  for  the  form  and  the  editor  cut  out 
the  letter  ‘a,’  a  revision  that  was  readily 
accepted  by  the  public,”  historian  Stuart 
Mosher  wrote  in  1940.  Cleveland  was  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  city  in  1836.  One  hundred 
years  later  in  1 936,  Cleveland  was  a  leading 
shipping  and  manufacturing  center  and 
was  well  known  for  its  interest  in  the  arts. 

The  act  authorizing  commemorative  half 
dollars  for  the  anniversary  occasion  was 
approved  on  May  5,  1936,  and  provided 
for  the  coinage  of  not  less  than  25,000  but 
not  more  than  50,000  silver  half  dollars  to 
be  of  a  single  design  and  to  be  coined  at  a 
single  mint.  Numismatic  entrepreneur 
Thomas  G.  Melish  was  behind  the  venture 
and  served  as  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland 
Centennial  Commemorative  Coin  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  announced  its  intention  to 
offer  the  coins  to  the  general  public  and 
others  for  $1.50  each.  It  will  come  as  no 
surprise  to  learn  that  the  Cleveland  Cen¬ 
tennial  Commemorative  Coin  Association 
was  located  not  in  Cleveland  but  in  Melish’s 
office  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  state  in 
Cincinnati.  In  fact,  it  was  in  the  same  office 
used  to  distribute  Cincinnati  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollars.  On  this  subject  Lee  Hewitt, 
editor,  commented  in  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook,  May  1936:  “It  seems  strange 
that  Mr.  Melish,  living  in  Cincinnati,  should 
be  the  distributor  of  the  Cleveland  issue.” 

Melish  had  asked  his  friends  in  Congress 
to  authorize  for  him  several  different 
commemorative  half  dollars  and  also  to 
permit  additional  Cleveland  half  dollars  to 
be  issued  with  the  small  date  1937  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  date  1936,  but  these 


dreams  of  additional  profits  did  not  come 
true.1 

The  Design 

Brenda  Putnam,  a  sculptress  of  renown, 
was  named  as  designer  of  the  Cleveland 
half  dollar.  A  bust  of  Moses  Cleaveland, 
facing  left,  dominates  the  obverse.  The 
reverse  shows  an  outline  map  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region  with  a  compass  (drawing 
instrument)  describing  the  area,  with  the 
axis  on  a  large  star  representing  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  Cleveland.  Other  cities  on  the  Great 
Lakes  are  indicated  by  smaller  stars,  nota¬ 
bly  (left  to  right  as  they  appear  on  the  coin) 
Duluth,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Toledo,  De¬ 
troit,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  and  Rochester.  This 
device  was  the  official  insignia  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Exposition. 

“The  design  of  this  issue  is  pleasing,” 
noted  David  M.  Bullowa  in  his  1938  study 
of  commemoratives,  who  further  com¬ 
mented  that  “the  obverse  and  reverse  alike 
are  sharply  defined,  interesting  and  not 
crowded.” 

Minting  and  Distribution 

The  Association  ordered  the  first  25,000 
coins  in  July  1936,  in  which  month  the 
requisite  quantity  (plus  15  extra  for  assay) 
was  produced  at  Philadelphia.  Sales  took 
place  at  the  Exposition  in  Cleveland  and 
through  Thomas  G.  Melish’s  office  in  far¬ 
away  Cincinnati,  the  latter  serving  as  the 
depot  for  mail  orders. 

In  order  to  promote  sales,  a  form  letter 
was  sent  to  collectors  which  stated,  in 
part:  “We  have  already  been  approached 
by  a  speculator  who  wished  to  buy  the 

1  By  the  time  the  bill  reached  Congress  (H.R.  1 1771  introduced  March  12. 
1936)  the  request  for  multiple  designs  was  omitted,  but  the  coins  were  to  be 
"dated  1936  and/or  1937,  as  it  [the  Cleveland  Centennial  Commemorative 
Coin  Association]  may  determine.” 
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entire  issue.  We  advised  him  that  we  were 
not  interested.  ”  Further:  ‘When  these  coins 
are  released  to  the  banks  in  Ohio  we  an¬ 
ticipate  that  the  entire  issue  will  be  sold 
out  within  one  to  three  days.  All  orders  will 
be  filled  in  the  rotation  received.  If  you  get 
left  on  this  issue  it  will  be  your  own  fault, 
not  ours.”1 

Sensing  an  additional  demand,  the 
Cleveland  Centennial  Commemorative 
Coin  Association  ordered  an  additional 
25,000  pieces,  which  were  struck  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1937  but  dated  1936,  as  the  con¬ 
gressional  enabling  act  required  the  entire 
issue  to  bear  the  1936  date.  There  was  no 
difference  in  appearance  between  1937- 
produced  coins  (technically  restrikes)  and 
those  minted  in  the  year  stated  in  the 
design. 

Correspondence  from  Thomas  G.  Melish 
to  dealer  Walter  P.  Nichols,  dated  July  22, 
1936,  discussed  the  delivery  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  coins:  “We  have  been  advised 
by  the  Philadelphia  Mint  that  the  Cleveland 
coins  were  shipped  to  us  on  Monday  [July 
20] ,  so  they  ought  to  be  in  Cleveland  today, 
in  which  case  we  will  start  to  distribute  the 
Cleveland  coins  at  once.” 

Slightly  more  than  a  week  later,  on  July 
31,  1936,  Melish  wrote  to  Nichols  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  Cincinnati  sale  was  a  complete 
landslide  and  tremendously  oversub¬ 
scribed.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  25,000  Cleveland  coins  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  (none  were  made  at  the 
other  mints)  reached  us  only  a  few  days 
ago  and  already  over  24,000  have  been 
distributed.  The  other  1 ,000  will  be  distrib¬ 
uted  within  the  very  near  future.  This  sale 
was  also  a  landslide.” 

The  Aftermarket 

Enough  1936-dated  Cleveland  Centen¬ 


nial  half  dollars  were  minted  that  anyone 
desiring  an  example  could  have  as  many  as 
he  or  she  wanted.  For  years  thereafter 
thousands  of  pieces  remained  unsold.  Many 
of  these  went  to  dealers  Abe  Kosoff  and  Sol 
Kaplan,  both  close  friends  of  Thomas  G. 
Melish.  In  an  effort  to  stimulate  interest  in 
Cleveland  half  dollars  and  to  increase  the 
value  of  those  already  in  his  possession,  Sol 
Kaplan  ran  numerous  advertisements 
seeking  to  buy  additional  pieces. 

In  1 94 1  the  Western  Reserve  Numismatic 
Club  in  Cleveland  applied  counterstamp 
dies  to  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  100 
specimens  of  1936  Cleveland  half  dollars, 
an  observation  of  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  collecting  group,  1921-1941.  These 
were  immediately  popular  and  caused  in¬ 
terest  whenever  they  were  subsequently 
offered  for  sale.  In  1971  the  same  organi¬ 
zation  celebrated  the  50th  anniversary  and 
had  a  single  counterstamp  die  made,  with 
a  portrait  captioned  MOSES  CLEVELAND, 
forgetting  that  the  founder  of  the  city 
spelled  his  name  as  Cleaveland!  Only  a 
dozen  or  so  1936  Cleveland  half  dollars 
were  stamped  in  1971. 

An  Unrelated  Cleveland  Half  Dollar 

Interestingly,  another  variety  of  Cleve¬ 
land  half  dollar  was  proposed  by  different 
interests  for  the  year  1937,  and  sketches 
were  made,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Moses  Cleaveland;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or 
Thomas  G.  Melish.  Instead,  the  occasion 
was  to  have  been  the  commemoration  of 
the  1837-1937  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
President  Grover  Cleveland.  The  obverse 
of  a  proposed  design  by  Edwin  D.  Mott 
featured  on  the  obverse  a  bust  of  Grover 
Cleveland  facing  left,  and  on  the  reverse  an 

1  Undated  form  letter,  circa  early  May  1936.  Bowers  and  Mcrcna  Galleries 
Reference  Collection. 
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angular  view  of  his  birthplace  in  Caldwell, 
New  Jersey. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Caldwell  Coin 
Club  of  New  Jersey  sponsored  this  issue, 
but  after  diligent  searching  the  editor  of 
The  Numismatist  was  not  able  to  locate 
any  club  in  Caldwell,  New  Jersey  with  that 
name. 1  “It  now  transpires  that  the  group  of 
men  who  are  asking  for  the  coinage  of  the 
half  dollar  is  not  a  body  of  coin  collectors, 
but  one  which  has  organized  and  incor¬ 
porated  under  that  title  instead  of  styling 
themselves  the  usual  ‘commission.’  In  a 
letter  recently  received  from  one  of  the 
incorporators,  he  says  The  Caldwell  Coin 
Club  is  not  a  coin  club  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  club  of  collectors,  but  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  the  sales  agent  of  the 
Grover  Cleveland  coin,  if  and  when  the  bill 
is  put  through  ”  The  1937  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land  half  dollar  never  went  beyond  the 
planning  stage. 


Collecting  Cleveland  Half  Dollars 

Today  1936  Cleveland  half  dollars  repre¬ 
sent  the  most  plentiful  commemorative 
issue  surviving  from  the  year  1936,  a  12- 
month  span  which  saw  more  new  designs 
issued  than  any  other  time  in  American 
history.  Whereas  most  large  quantities  have 
long  since  been  dispersed,  small  groups 
are  often  encountered.  Nearly  all  coins  are 
in  Uncirculated  grade,  typically  from  MS- 
60  to  MS-63. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Scattered  marks 
are  usually  seen  on  the  obverse  and  reverse 
and  are  most  evident  on  Moses  Cleaveland’s 
hair  and  cheek  on  the  obverse  and  on  the 
land  (non-lake)  areas  of  the  map  on  the 
reverse.  This  issue  was  not  handled  with 
care  at  the  Mint.  Most  Cleveland  half  dol¬ 
lars  are  very  lustrous  and  frosty. 


1936  Cleveland  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  The  centennial  of  the  incorporation  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  also  the  Great 
Lakes  Exposition 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Moses  Cleaveland 
Reverse  motif:  Map  of  Great  Lakes  region 
Authorization  date:  May  5,  1936 
Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1836) 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936  and  1937 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Quantity  authorized:  Minimum  25,000,  maximum  50,000 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  50,030 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  30 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  50,030 

1  The  Numismatist,  April  1937,  p.  308. 
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Issued  by:  Cleveland  Centennial  Commemorative  Coin  Association,  105  East  3rd  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (the  United  Bank  Building  s  address;  Thomas  G.  Melish  was  situated  in 
Suite  312,  the  same  place,  but  with  a  different  postal  address,  used  to  distribute  Cincinnati 
half  dollars) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Imprinted  Wynne  black  leatherette  holders  for  one  (200  of 
these  had  a  notarization  notice  pasted  on  the  back)  or  two  coins,  with  celluloid  slide  on 
the  front;  imprinted  paper  envelope  (used  at  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition);  triangular  holder 
usually  containing  one  or  two  coins;  some  mail  orders  shipped  in  envelopes  bearing  the 
imprint  of  The  Bromwell  Wire  Goods  Co.  (Melish’ s  main  business) 

Official  sale  price:  $1.50  (postpaid  mail  prices:  1  coin  $1.65;  2  @$1.60;  3  @$1.58;  5  @$1 .56; 

10  @$1.55;  20  @$1.54;  50  @$1.53;  100  @$1.52) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Brenda  Putnam 

Interesting  facts:  Distributed  by  Thomas  G.  Melish,  who  also  distributed  the  1936  Cincinnati 
half  dollars;  although  the  half  dollars  pertained  to  Cleveland,  distribution  was  from 
Melish’s  Cincinnati  office  over  200  miles  away  at  the  Kentucky  border. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  85^ 
1945  MS-63  $1.25 
1950  MS-63  $175 
1955  MS-63  $3.50 
I960  MS-63  $5 
1965  MS-63  $25 
1970  MS-63  $18 
1975  MS-63  $40 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  $2 


1980  MS-63  $150 

1985  MS-63  $120 

1986  MS-60  $  1 1 5.  MS-63  $225,  MS-64  $500, 
MS-65  $1,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $92,  MS-63  $120, 
MS-64  $220,  MS-65  $1,100 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $77,  MS-63  $85, 


MS-64  $125,  MS-65  $580 
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Another  Set  of  Three  Half  Dollars 

The  city  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
was  established  as  the  capital  of  the  state  in 
1786,  although  the  General  Assembly  did 
not  meet  in  its  new  capitol  building  there 
until  1790.  Earlier  the  capital  was  Charles¬ 
ton. 

To  celebrate  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  1786  resolution  to  change  the  capital 
city,  Columbia  proposed  to  sell  a  set  of 
commemorative  half  dollars  containing  one 
coin  from  each  of  the  Philadelphia,  Den¬ 
ver,  and  San  Francisco  mints.  Subsequently, 
the  Act  of  March  18,  1936,  was  passed  by 
Congress  allowing  25,000  half  dollars  to  be 
coined  at  the  various  mints. 


Design  and  Distribution 

The  Columbia  Sesqui-Centennial  (sic) 
Commission  named  A.  Wolfe  Davidson,  a 
32-year-old  sculptor  at  Clemson  College, 
to  design  the  work,  a  choice  which  was 
viewed  with  disdain  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  which  stated  that  “the  models 
lack  artistic  merit  and  are  unsatisfactory 
for  translation  into  a  memorial  coin,”  a 
typical  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  commen¬ 
tary  on  a  design  proposed  by  an  amateur. 
At  the  time  a  promotional  brochure  noted: 
“The  sculptor  whose  selection  has  been 
approved  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  is  A.  Wolfe 
Davidson,  of  Clemson  College,  S.C.  Mr. 
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Davidson  is  an  outstanding  sculptor  of  the 
state  and  is,  at  present,  engaged  in 
sculptoring  [sz'c]  the  bust  of  Thomas 
Clemson,  the  founder  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  &  Mechanical  College.” 

The  obverse  depicted  the  goddess  of 
Justice  standing  with  the  Capitol  building 
of  1786  at  the  left  and  that  of  1936  to  the 
right.  The  reverse  represented  a  palmetto 
tree  (the  state  emblem)  surrounded  by 
stars.  The  half  dollar  was  attractive  in  its 
simplicity,  and  few  numismatists— who 
certainly  are  inclined  to  voice  opinions  if 
they  don’t  like  things— felt  moved  to  be 
critical. 

In  Columbia  there  were  festivities  from 
March  22  to  29,  1936,  marking  the  sesqui¬ 
centennial,  but  the  coins  had  not  been 
minted  yet  (indeed,  the  congressional  en¬ 
abling  act  had  just  passed  a  few  days  earlier). 
The  production  of  the  coins  was  completed 
by  the  end  of  September  1 936  and  consisted 
of  9,007  pieces  produced  at  Philadelphia, 
8,009  at  Denver,  and  8,007  at  San  Francisco. 
Orders  were  taken  at  $2. 1 5  per  single  coin 
or  $6.45  for  a  set  of  three.  By  October  19, 
1936,  orders  received  by  the  issuing  com¬ 
mission  were  said  to  have  been  for  1 5,000 
coins  more  than  were  minted,  despite  a 
lacklustre  market  for  commemoratives. 
Apparently,  most  of  the  1 5,000  extra  coins 
ordered  represented  quantities  desired  by 
dealers. 

In  an  undated  flyer  sent  to  his  mailing  list 
circa  December  1 ,  1936,  dealer  Horace  M. 
Grant  stated  the  following:  “I  have  made 
two  special  trips  to  Columbia  and  regard¬ 
less  of  all  of  the  time  and  money  spent,  do 
not  know  what  it  is  all  about.  The  coins 
have  been  in  Columbia  for  the  past  five  or 
six  weeks  and  no  one  outside  of  the 
Committee  seems  to  know  why  delivery 
has  not  started,  and  they  won’t  tell.  Be¬ 


tween  sixty  and  seventy  thousand  dollars 
has  been  received  by  the  Committee  from 
collectors  and  dealers.  The  entire  issue  of 
twenty-five  thousand  at  two  dollars  each, 
is  but  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  cost  of 
the  issue  but  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
How  long  will  the  collectors  put  up  with 
the  kind  of  treatment  handed  out  to  them 
by  the  Rhode  Island,  the  Kentucky  [Boone] , 
and  the  Columbia  commissions?  Members 
of  the  ANA,  won’t  you  write  to  President 
[T.  James]  Clarke,  urging  him  to  request 
the  ANA  Legislative  Committee  to  present 
a  new  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
making  it  necessary  for  any  commission 
desiring  half  dollars  to  have  fifty  thousand 
coins  issued  at  one  time  and  all  from  one 
mint.  Further,  that  no  issue  can  be  carried 
over  to  another  year.  We  love  our  hobby, 
but  it  will  not  live  if  a  few  grasping 
speculators  are  to  continue  the  hardships 
of  1936.  ”! 

Grant  wasn’t  the  only  one  who  was 
impatient  concerning  the  delivery  of  the 
coins,  and  a  number  of  other  adverse 
comments  reached  print.  Thejanuary  1937 
issue  of  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
noted:  “Well,  well,  the  Columbia... half 
dollar  finally  made  its  long  awaited  ap¬ 
pearance.  That  is,  it  appeared  for  some  of 
us  shortly  before  Christmas.  Evidently  or¬ 
ders  for  single  sets  were  filled  first,  orders 
for  two  sets  next,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  the 
delay  is  due  to  careful  check  of  the  orders; 
thereby  distributing  the  coins  as  widely  as 
possible.  Anyway,  let  us  hope  that  is  the 
case.” 

At  long  last  the  Columbia  sets  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  buyers  from  December  8th 

bution  of  1 93Cxlatcd  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollars  (to  which  refer). 
In  the  commentary  quoted  here  he  sought  to  mend  his  fences  with  collectors 
by  taking  the  offensive  and  criticizing  the  practices  of  certain  issuing  com¬ 
missions,  including  the  Rhode  Island  commission  with  whom  he  had  conspired 
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through  the  19th.  Most  if  not  all  single 
orders  placed  for  sets  were  filled.  In  an 
advertising  circular  the  Columbia  Sesqui- 
Centennial  Commission  stated:  “Residents 
of  the  City  of  Columbia  will  be  given  the 
privilege  of  making  their  purchases  during 
the  first  24  hours  after  the  coins  are  placed 
on  sale.  Mail  orders  will  then  be  filled.  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  Commission  that  the  coin 
be  sold  to  private  collectors  rather  than 
dealers.” 

There  were  never  any  unsold  remainders. 
Six  sets  of  Columbia  half  dollars  were  sealed 
in  a  time  capsule.  (These  were  opened  in 
Columbia  nearly  50  years  later  on  March 
22,  1986.  A  two-page  letter  from  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Columbia  Sesqui-Centennial 
Commission,  William  Lykes, Jr.,  addressed 
to  his  1986  successor,  was  read,  and  the 
sets  were  subsequently  marketed  for  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  each.1)  On  February 
15,  1937,  a  set  was  given  to  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Writing  in  1938,  David  M.  Bullowa  com¬ 


mented:2  “The  distribution  was  made  by 
the  commission  on  a  very  fair  basis,  and 
few  persons  were  able  to  secure  these 
coins  in  quantity.  It  made  every  endeavor 
to  treat  the  collector  fairly  and  to  prevent 
the  speculator  from  manipulating  the  prices 
of  the  sets  in  the  open  market,  as  had  been 
done  with  many  previous  commemorative 
issues.” 

Collecting  Columbia  Half  Dollars 

The  supply  of  Columbia  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  half  dollars  was  widely  distributed 
at  the  time  of  issue,  and  examples  are 
readily  obtainable  today.  Most  are  in  the 
lower  ranges  of  Mint  State,  such  as  MS-60 
to  MS-63- 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Handled  with 
care  at  the  mints,  most  coins  show  lustrous 
surfaces  with  very  few  handling  marks. 
However,  nearly  all  show  friction  on  the 
bosom  of  Justice  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  on 
the  high  areas  of  the  palmetto  tree  foliage 
on  the  reverse. 


1936  Columbia  Sesquicentennial  P-D-S  set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  150th  anniversary  of  the  designation  of  Columbia  as  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina 
Obverse  motif:  Standing  figure  of  Justice 
Reverse  motif:  Palmetto  tree 
Authorization  date:  March  18,  1936 
Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1786) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  25,000 

1  Per  information  submitted  by  John  Flitter  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  and  published  in  the  Spring  1986  issue,  p.  31. 

2  The  Commemorative  Coinage  of  the  United  States,  p.  132. 
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Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  9,007  Philadelphia,  8,009  Denver,  8,007 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  7  Philadelphia,  9  Denver,  7  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  9,007  Philadelphia,  8,009  Denver,  8,007 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Columbia  Sesqui-Centennial  Commission,  Columbia,  South  Carolina  (James  H. 

Hammond,  chairman;  Mrs.  Julian  Hennig,  secretary) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  imprinted  three-coin  cardboard  holders  of 
the  insert  type  made  by  Eggers 

Official  sale  price:  $6.45  per  set  of  three  (single  coins  $2.15  each) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  A.  Wolfe  Davidson 

Interesting  fact:  This  coin  was  designed  by  a  sculptor  at  a  local  college. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $6 

1940  MS-63  to  64  $6 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $9 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $10 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $17 

I960  MS-63  $60 

1965  MS-63  $100 

1970  MS-63  $150 

1975  MS-63  $275 


1980  MS-63  $1,750 
1985  MS-63  $900 


1986  MS-60  $850,  MS-63  $1,200,  MS-64 
$1,950,  MS-65  $2,600 


1990  (spring)  MS-60  $810,  MS-63  $860, 
MS-64  $920,  MS-65  $1,650 


1990  (December)  MS-60  $670,  MS-63 
$720,  MS-64  $800,  MS-65  $925 
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An  Array  of  Dates 

In  March  1638  Swedish  colonists,  who 
had  departed  Goteborg  aboard  the  Kalmar 
Nyckel  and  the  Fogel  Grip  in  1637,  arrived 
in  Delaware  Bay  and  anchored  at  Port 
Christina,  the  site  of  present-day  Wil 
mington,  Delaware,  soon  establishing  a 
fur-trading  outpost.  Later  the  region  fell 
under  the  control  of  first  the  Dutch,  then 
the  British,  and  in  1682,  William  Penn.  In 
1 776  Delaware  became  one  of  the  1 3  origi¬ 
nal  states  and  in  1 787  became  the  first  state 
to  ratify  the  Constitution. 

In  1938  it  was  desired  to  celebrate  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Swedes,  but  proponents  of  an  appropriate 


commemorative  half  dollar  for  the  event 
couldn’t  wait  that  long.  Legislation  ap¬ 
proved  on  May  15,  1936,  provided  for  no 
fewer  than  25,000  silver  half  dollars  to  be 
struck  at  a  single  mint  and  of  a  single 
design.  Authorized  and  dated  1936,  the 
half  dollars  were  actually  struck  in  1 937  for 
an  anniversary  scheduled  to  take  place  in 
1938,  another  reflection  of  the  abuse  of 
the  commemorative  half  dollar  coining 
privilege. 

A  leaflet  published  by  the  issuing  com¬ 
mission  gave  this  information:  “The  first 
permanent  white  settlement  in  Delaware 
was  made  by  Swedish  colonists  in  the  year 
1638  at  The  Rocks,’  now  within  the  city 
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limits  of  Wilmington.  This  was  not  only  the 
first  settlement  in  Delaware,  but  in  the 
entire  Delaware  River  Valley,  including 
the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Newjersey,  and 
Delaware,  and  the  first  settlement  between 
the  Dutch  settlement  at  Manhattan  on  the 
north  and  the  English  settlements  in  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia.  The  300th  anniversary 
will  be  celebrated  in  1938  by  the  states  of 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey, 
the  national  government  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Sweden,  and  the  people  of  Swedish 
birth  or  descent  now  in  this  country.  ” 

Design  and  Distribution 

The  Delaware  Swedish  Tercentenary 
Commission  staged  a  design  competition 
with  a  $500  prize,  which  was  won  by  Carl 
L.  Schmitz,  a  French-born  sculptor  who 
had  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  of 
Design  in  New  York,  whose  entry  was 
judged  by  Chief  Engraver  John  R.  Sinnock 
and  noted  sculptor  Dr.  Robert  Tait 
MacKenzie.  Lee  Lawrie,  a  Commission 
member,  did  not  know  the  contest  winner 
nor  was  he  familiar  with  his  earlier  artistic 
endeavors,  but  still  he  was  moved  to  com¬ 
ment:  These  models  seem  to  me  to  be 
made  by  one  who  understands  his  busi¬ 
ness— they  are  excellent.” 

A  descriptive  leaflet  noted:  “On  the  ob¬ 
verse  [s/c]  of  the  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lar  appears  the  Kalmar  Nyckel,  the  ship  in 
which  the  Swedish  colonists  arrived  in  this 
country.  This  design  is  made  from  a  model 
made  in  Sweden,  a  copy  of  the  authentic 
model  of  the  ship  now  in  the  Swedish 
Naval  Museum.  The  reverse  shows  the  Old 
Swedes  Church  at  Wilmington,  dedicated 
in  1699  and  still  standing  near  The  Rocks’ 
in  the  city  of  Wilmington  and  in  use.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  Protestant  church 
building  in  the  United  States  still  used  for 
worship.” 


The  issuing  commission  designated  the 
ship  side  of  the  Delaware  Tercentenary 
half  dollar  as  the  obverse;  Mint  records 
designated  the  church  side  as  the  obverse 
(today  collectors  agree  with  the  Mint 
records). 

Writing  in  1971,  Cornelius  Vermeule 
praised  the  design:1  “Carl  L.  Schmitz  pro¬ 
duced  the  design  for  the  Delaware  Tercen¬ 
tenary'  in  1 936  as  the  result  of  a  competition. 
The  rivalry  must  have  run  the  gamut  of 
amateurism....  Considering  that  two  stan¬ 
dard,  even  popular,  and  potentially  difficult 
motifs  are  used,  the  design  comes  off  with 
boldness  and  simplicity.  Ships  and  archi¬ 
tecture  can  offer  more  pitfalls  than  they  do 
joys,  but  Schmitz,  wisely,  has  presented 
plain  solids  and  solid,  yet  unusual,  lettering. 
Even  the  triad  of  standard  mottoes  are 
apportioned  to  both  sides,  to  their 
exergues,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
irritation.  Although  offering  nothing  new, 
this  coin  speaks  forcefully  amid  its  con¬ 
temporaries.” 

In  March  1937,  25,017  Delaware  half 
dollars  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
The  Delaware  Swedish  Tercentenary 
Commission  offered  the  coins  for  $1.75 
each  through  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  All  but  4,022 
were  sold.  The  undistributed  coins  were 
returned  to  the  Mint  to  be  melted.  As  was 
the  case  with  several  other  1936  issues, 
large  quantities  of  this  issue  were  common 
in  numismatic  circles  for  the  next  decade 
or  two.2 

a  design  of  the  Kalmar  Nyckel,  one  of  the  ships  which  carried  the  colonists  to 
these  shores  300  years  ago.  The  coin  sells  for  $  1 , and  part  of  the  proceeds  goes 

established  American  Swedish  Historical  Museum  in  Philadelphia.  Collectors 
will  find  this  coin  of  great  future  value."  Orders  were  accepted  by  G.H. 
Lundbcck,  chairman.  New  Sweden  Tercentenary  Committee,  Room  32 1 , 636 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Dealer  Wayte  Raymond  was  involved  in  the 
American  distribution  of  this  Swedish  coin  and  long  promoted  it  as  a  tie-in  with 
the  Delaware  half  dollar. 
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Today  the  1936  Delaware  Tercentenary 
half  dollar  is  popular  with  numismatists. 
Most  examples  seen  are  in  the  middle 
ranges  of  Mint  State,  MS-63  and  MS-64 
being  typical,  as  the  issue  seems  to  have 
been  handled  with  more  care  at  the  Mint 
than  certain  others  were.  MS-65  coins, 
while  elusive,  are  not  rare. 


Collecting  Delaware  Half  Dollars 


GRADING  SUMMARY:  On  the  church 
side  marks  will  often  be  seen  on  the  roof  of 
the  structure,  with  occasional  marks  in 
other  areas  as  well.  On  the  reverse  the 
center  sail  on  the  ship  often  shows  contact 
marks  and  also  may  show  graininess  from 
the  original  planchet  Most  Delaware  halves 
are  very  lustrous  and  frosty. 


1936  Delaware  Tercentenary 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  The  300th  anniversary’  in  1 938  of  the  Swedish  community  established  in 
Delaware 

Obverse  motif:  Old  Swedes  Church 
Reverse  motif:  Kalmar  Nyckel  ship 
Authorization  date:  May  15,  1936 
Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1638-1938) 

Date  w  hen  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Quantity  authorized:  25,000  minimum,  unlimited  maximum 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,01 5 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  15 
Quantity  melted:  4,022 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  20,993 

Issued  by:  Delaware  Swedish  Tercentenary  Commission  through  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware  (corporate  mailing  address  of  the  Commission,  not 
used  for  coin  orders:  c/o  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware1) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cardboard  coin  holder  with  spaces  to  accommodate  five 
coins,  with  imprinted  cover 
Official  sale  price:  $1.75 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Carl  L.  Schmitz 

Interesting  facts:  Dated  1936  and  struck  in  1937,  this  issue  commemorated  a  1938  event 
some  numismatists  consider  the  ship  side  to  be  the  obverse. 


Per  a  list  of  commemorative  issuing  commission  addresses  furnished  by  the  government  to  Harry  X  Boose)  (and  anyone  else  asking  for  one)  in  July  1 936;  Boose)  sent 
the  list  to  collector  H.J  McCloskey  on  July  18,  1936.  (Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  Reference  Collection.)  Boosel,  the  Washington  correspondent  for  the  Numismatic 
Scrapbook,  had  sent  out  1 74  other  letters  to  collectors  since  his  arrival  in  Washington  on  ApriN,  1936.  The  business  mailing  address  of  (  .1.  Ward,  chairman  of  the  Delaware 
Swedish  Tercentenary  Commission,  was  Room  318,  Delaware  Trust  Building,  W  ilmington,  Delaware  (per  correspondence  preserved  in  the  National  Archives) 
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Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-64  to  65  $1.50 

1980  MS-63  to  64  $500 

1945  MS-64  to  65  $2.50 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $350 

1950  MS-64  to  65  $2.75 

1986  MS-60  $245,  MS-63  $510,  MS-64  $850, 

1955  MS-64  to  65  $10 

MS-65  $1,550 

I960  MS-63  to  64  $18 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $255,  MS-63  $310, 

1965  MS-63  to  64  $50 

MS-64  $430,  MS-65  $1,600 

1970  MS-63  to  64  $45 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $240,  MS-63 

1975  MS-63  to  64  $115 

$295,  MS-64  $360,  MS-65  $730 
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L.W.  Hoffecker  Scores  Another  Coup 

The  fact  that  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lars  pertaining  to  Elgin,  Illinois  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  L.W.  Hoffecker,  a  rare  coin 
dealer  located  in  distant  El  Paso.  Texas, 
immediately  arouses  suspicion.  In  this  case, 
unlike  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  coins  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Hoffecker,  the  main  recipient  of 
the  profit  was  to  be  a  legitimate  civic 
project:  to  erect  a  statue.  Hoffecker  was  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  acting 
as  distributor  he  turned  a  profit,  somewhat 
modest  in  this  instance,  on  the  sale  of  each 
coin. 

The  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar  wasn’t 
Hoffecker’ s  idea.  It  started  out  when  Trygve 


A.  Rovelstad,  a  sculptor  who  lived  in  Elgin, 
sought  financing  for  a  monumental  statue, 
the  Pioneer  Memorial,  to  be  erected  in  an 
Elgin  park,  but  was  unable  to  raise  the 
necessary  funds.  He  learned  of  recent  is¬ 
sues  of  commemorative  half  dollars,  and 
being  an  artist  himself,  decided  that  such  a 
coin  could  provide  the  money  needed.  On 
May  27,  1935,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  pro¬ 
vided:  “That,  in  commemoration  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Elgin,  Illinois  and  the  erection 
of  the  heroic  Pioneer  Memorial,  there  shall 
be  coined  by  the  director  of  the  Mint  (not 
more  than)  ten  thousand  silver  50-cent 
pieces... of  a  special  appropriate  design 
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containing  a  replica  of  the  Pioneers....  Such 
coins  herein  authorized  shall  be  issued  at 
par  and  only  upon  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  coinage  committee,  Elgin  Centen¬ 
nial  Monumental  Committee.  Such  coins 
may  be  disposed  of  at  par  or  at  a  premium 
by  said  committee,  and  all  proceeds  shall 
be  used  in  furtherance  of  the  erecting  of 
the  Pioneer  Memorial.  ” 

How  Hoffecker  Became  Involved 

The  above  news  appeared  in  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist  in  July  1935.  Among  those 
reading  the  notice  was  L.W.  Hoffecker, 
who  addressed  an  inquiry  onjuly  1 1 , 1935, 
to  the  Elgin  Centennial  Monumental  Com¬ 
mittee,  stating  that  he  had  learned  of  Elgin’s 
intent  to  issue  a  half  dollar  and  asking 
questions  about  how  it  would  be  distrib¬ 
uted.  Hoffecker  informed  the  Committee 
that  he  had  just  finished  “getting  a  bill 
passed  for  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  coin  and 
we  are  now  working  on  the  plaque  from 
which  to  make  the  dies.”1 

Although  Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  had  the 
best  of  intentions,  his  bill  was  getting  no¬ 
where  in  Congress.  Hoffecker  provided 
many  useful  tips.  On  September  26,  1935, 
he  wrote  a  lengthy  letter  to  Rovelstad  to 
explain  that  it  took  expertise  such  as  he 
possessed  to  shepherd  a  commemorative 
bill  through  Congress.  Hoffecker  noted 
that  for  his  own  issue  of  the  Old  Spanish 
Trail  half  dollar  a  personal  visit  was  held 
with  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  an 
arrangement  “that  saved  us,  ”  implying  that 
he  could  do  the  same  for  the  Elgin  bill. 

So  confident  was  Hoffecker  that  he  could 
work  effectively  with  Rovelstad,  that  he 
told  the  sculptor  how  to  proceed,  although 
at  this  time  the  legislation  was  still  in 
committee  in  Congress.  From  the  same 
letter:  “After  your  bill  is  signed  by  the 


president,  you  will  be  asked  to  submit  your 
design  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  for 
their  approval.  This  design  should  be  an 
ink  drawing  about  10”  in  diameter.  After 
they  approve  the  design  you  will  then  be 
asked  to  submit  plaster  casts  of  both  sides 
of  the  coins.  These  should  also  be  10”  in 
diameter,  and  this  is  where  your  trouble 
commences.2 

“These  sculptors  all  want  to  incorporate 
their  own  ideas  in  the  design  and  ask  any¬ 
where  from  $400.00  to  $  1 ,000.00  for  their 
work,  telling  you  what  trouble  it  is  to  get 
the  approval  of  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  and  many  other  things  which  do  not 
exist....3 

"I  enjoyed  the  distribution  of  [the  1933 
Old  Spanish  Trail]  coins  very  much;  would 
like  to  tackle  another  sale.  Would  your 
Committee  entertain  an  offer  to  handle  the 
entire  issue?  Understand  that  I  am  not  a 
dealer  and  therefore  there  would  be  no 
complaints  about  your  turning  the  issue 
over  to  me.4  I  would  agree  to  sell  them  at 
not  more  than  $2.00;  to  string  the  sale  out 
say  for  three  months  to  give  the  collectors 
a  chance  ahead  of  the  dealers  so  as  not  to 
cast  any  reflection  on  your  Committee.  I 
can  satisfy  you  as  to  my  responsibility.  In 
fact,  if  we  agreed  on  about  what  your 
expenses  would  be  in  disposing  of  these 
coins,  I  will  agree  to  put  up  the  money  for 
the  entire  issue.  .. 

“  There  is  no  certain  time  in  which  you 

*  Quotations  in  the  Elgin  half  dollar  section  of  the  present  book  are  taken 

in  L.W.  Hoffecker  s  files  in  the  Bowers  and  Mcrena  Galleries  Reference 
Collection. 

2  Al  this  point  Hoffecker  had  not  met  Rovelstad  and  did  not  know  he  was  a 
sculptor  Rather,  Hoffecker  knew  him  only  as  a  member  of  an  Elgin  committee 


3  A  portion  of  this  same  letter,  relevant  to  making  the  models  for  the  Old 
Spanish  T rail  half  dollar,  is  reprinted  under  the  1 935  Old  Spanish  Trail  section 
in  the  present  work. 
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can  expect  to  receive  the  coins  as  there  are 
too  many  unforeseen  matters  which  come 
up  and  delay  the  work,  even  after  the 
Department  [of  the  Treasury]  tells  you 
when  you  can  expect  them.  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  I  am  offering  too  much  informa¬ 
tion.  I,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  telling 
whether  you  are  a  collector  or  what  you 
know  about  coins  so  trust  you  will  take  my 
letter  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  sent.  Will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  again....” 

In  a  letter  dated  October  12,  1935,  to 
Rovelstad,  Hoffecker  cautioned:  “It  would 
not  be  good  for  either  of  us  if  the  word  got 
out  you  had  disposed  of  the  entire  issue  to 
me.” 

A  Business  Proposal 

In  a  letter  to  Rovelstad  dated  October 
23,  1935,  Hoffecker  outlined  his  business 
proposal:  “After  careful  consideration  I 
will  handle  your  issue  in  the  same  manner 
I  handled  ours  [  the  Old  Spanish  T rail  coins  ] ; 
to  wit:  I  will  favor  collectors  in  preference 
to  dealers,  not  let  any  dealer  have  any  great 
number  of  the  coins.  By  continuing  the 
sale  for  three  or  four  months  the  collectors 
will  have  no  right  to  complain  if  they  fail  to 
get  any  of  the  coins,  and  I  will  keep  the 
price  at  $2.00  until  the  issue  is  exhausted. 

I  now  have  a  much  larger  mailing  list  than 
when  I  first  started. 

“These  issues  cannot  be  handled  in  the 
future  as  some  committees  handled  them 
in  the  past,  or  the  government  will  discon¬ 
tinue  the  coining  of  commemoratives  en¬ 
tirely.  I  will  pay  for  the  coins,  $5,000,  the 
cost  of  the  dies  and  the  express,  and  pay  to 
any  bank  you  may  designated  as  your  agent , 
the  sum  of  $12,0009  In  this  way  you  will 
have  no  worry  or  uncertainty  about  how 
much  you  will  have  to  spend  or  when  you 
will  get  it.” 


At  this  point,  it  was  still  envisioned  that 
just  10,000  coins  would  be  produced.  The 
sales  price  of  $2.00  was  similar  to  that 
charged  for  Hoffecker’ s  1935  Old  Spanish 
Trail  half  dollar  of  similar  mintage. 

The  letter  continued:  “Any  correspon¬ 
dence  you  may  receive  on  the  coins  you 
can  bunch  up  and  mail  me  once  or  twice  a 
week  and  I  will  answer  it.  I  will  run  adds 
[sic]  in  the  leading  numismatic  journals  so 
the  collectors  will  know  where  to  buy, 
starting  the  adds  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  signed 
by  the  president,  to  give  everybody  a 
chance,  but  will  depend  mostly  on  the 
literature  I  will  send  to  collectors  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  clubs  or  take  a  numismatic 
magazine... 

“I  am  enclosing  part  of  a  letter  from  the 
Maryland  Commission.  They  seem  to  have 
not  had  a  good  mailing  list.  The  Hudson 
people,  I  understand  on  good  authority, 
sold  the  major  portion  of  their  coins  for  95 
cents  each  and  the  balance  for  $  1 .00  leaving 
them  approximately  only  $ 3 , 500  net  Please 
let  me  know  what  you  decide  on  as  soon  as 
possible  and  how  you  are  progressing  in 
Washington.  I  think  I  could  be  of  some 
assistance  to  your  congressmen  by  telling 
them  how  I  got  by  with  our  issue.” 

On  November  3,  1935,  Rovelstad  ad¬ 
vised  that  he  accepted  Hoffecker’s  terms 
“contingent  on  the  passage  of  coinage  bill 
H  R.  8234  (Pioneer  coin).”  On  December 
4,  1935,  Rovelstad  advised  Hoffecker  that 
he  had  on  hand  letters  and  orders  from 
over  125  collectors,  each  of  whom  wanted 
from  one  to  6,000  coins.  (Upon  being 
contacted  later,  W.A.  Schneider,  an  Illinois 
numismatist  who  expressed  interest  in 
buying 6,000  specimens,  reduced  his  order 
to  just  five  pieces.) 

^  Figure  amended  to  $1 1,000  in  a  telegram  dated  October  26.  193S,  from 
Hoffecker  to  Rovelstad. 
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L.W.  Hoffecker  informed  Trygve  A. 
Rovelstad  on  January  24,  1936,  that  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  he  planned  “to  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  near  future  and  consult  with  the 
Treasury  Department  about  the  future  is¬ 
sues  of  commemorative  coins,  and  try  and 
stop  the  rackets  they  are  running  on  the 
present  issues.  ”  Further:  I  will  go  by  way 
of  Chicago  and  will  stop  off  and  see  you  as 
I  go  through.  ”  This  was  done,  and  Hoffeck¬ 
er  visited  Rovelstad  in  Elgin. 

Delays 

The  sculptor  was  in  constant  touch  with 
Congressman  Chauncey  Reed,  and  en¬ 
couraged  him,  at  Hoffecker’s  urging,  to 
limit  the  quantity  of  Elgin  half  dollars  to  just 
10,000 pieces.  Unfortunately,  Congress  was 
not  of  a  mind  to  do  this  with  new  legisla¬ 
tion,  in  view  of  abuses  with  previously 
authorized  limited-mintage  series. 

On  February  21,1 936,  Hoffecker  wrote 
to  Rovelstad  as  follows:  “Am  certainly  sorry 
to  hear  Mr.  Reed  could  not  get  the  bill 
through  for  10,000  coins  as  it  is  a  lot  more 
work  to  sell  25,000,  and  you  will  not  be 
able  to  get  over  $1.00  each  for  them,  and 
consequently  cannot  make  as  much  money 
as  you  could  on  10,000  at  $2.00  each.” 

The  Elgin  proposal  languished.  On  April 
13,  1936,  Hoffecker  sent  this  message  to 
Rovelstad:  “I  thought  best  to  write  you. 
The  president  just  signed  a  coin  bill  for 
Cincinnati.  It  was  proposed  Jan.  16  and 
they  will  have  their  coins  in  a  few  weeks. 
Can  you  not  get  some  of  your  leading 
politicians  to  hurry  matters  up  in  Washing¬ 
ton?  There  are  so  many  bills  coming  up  I 
am  afraid  the  president  will  quit  signing 
any  of  them.  And  the  sooner  we  get  the 


coins  the  better  chance  we  have  to  sell 
them.” 

On  April  26th  Hoffecker  suggested  that 
Rovelstad  “amend  the  bill  asking  for  only 
15,000  coins.”  Further:  “Where  more  than 
15,000  coins  were  minted  all  from  one 
mint  it  has  been  necessary  to  send  a  part  of 
them  back  to  the  mint  for  remelting,  and 
the  commissions  do  not  realize  the  money 
they  should.  The  coin  collectors  are  in 
favor  of  a  small  issue  all  from  one  mint,  and 
the  government  objects  to  taking  coins 
back  and  also  objects  to  minting  coins  in  all 
three  mints.  1 5,000  is  the  best  number  for 
us....” 

Hoffecker  visited  Washington  (at  a  cost 
of  $300  for  train  fare  and  accommodations 
at  the  Willard  Hotel),  met  with  congress¬ 
men,  and  upon  his  return  to  El  Paso  wrote 
to  Rovelstad  on  May  2 , 1 936:  “A  lot  of  these 
representatives  seem  to  think  that  if  you 
can  make  money  on  10,000  coins  you 
should  be  able  to  make  as  much  more  in 
proportion  on  25,000,  but  this  is  not  true. 
The  more  you  get,  the  cheaper  you  have  to 
sell  the  coins,  and  the  more  trouble  and 
expense  you  have  in  selling  them.  ”  Later  in 
the  month  Hoffecker  met  with  Rovelstad 
in  Washington,  and  they  both  spent  time 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Success 

The  bill  dragged  on,  and  on  June  16, 
1936  Congress  authorized  the  coinage  of 
Elgin  Centennial  silver  half  dollars  “to  be 
produced  at  a  single  mint  and  of  a  single 
design  in  a  quantity  not  to  exceed  25,000 
pieces.”  By  this  time  the  1835-1935  Elgin 
anniversary  date  had  passed.  Officially,  the 
issuer  was  the  slightly  renamed  Elgin  Illi¬ 
nois  Centennial  Committee  of  Elgin,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

On  June  1 8th  Hoffecker  wrote  to  Rovel- 
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stad  to  suggest  that  if  the  coinage  could  be 
divided  among  the  three  mints  this  would 
make  selling  easier,  but  he  noted  that  un¬ 
less  Congress  overlooked  something  when 
it  passed  the  bill  the  chance  of  having 
coinage  from  multiple  mints  was  nil.  Fur¬ 
ther:  “In  case  you  are  compelled  to  take 
them  all  from  one  mint,  ask  her  [Miss  M.M. 
O’Reilly  of  the  Mint]  if  you  can  get  them 
from  the  Denver  Mint  as  we  can  save  $50.00 
or  $60.00  on  the  express,  it  being  only 
about  half  as  much  from  Denver  here  as  it 
is  from  Philadelphia.”  Nothing  came  of 
either  suggestion.  All  coins  were  eventu¬ 
ally  made  in  Philadelphia. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  bill  L.W. 
Hoffecker  drafted  a  new  agreement  with 
Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  and  his  associates  in 
Elgin,  whereby  Hoffecker  was  to  sell  the 
coins  for  $1.50  each,  retaining  35*  of  this 
amount  as  his  commission.  As  soon  as  the 
coins  were  ready  for  shipment  Hoffecker 
was  to  pay  the  Mint  for  the  face  value  of  the 
coins  plus  die-making  and  express  charges, 
the  latter  figures  estimated  to  be  about 
$500  total. 1  “Hoffecker  agrees  to  use  every 
ethical  means  known  to  him  to  push  the 
sale  of  these  coins  and  to  advertise  and 
keep  them  on  sale  at  least  to  Jan.  1st  ’37 
unless  sold  sooner,  and  if  the  Commission 
decides  they  should  continue  the  sale 
longer  Hoffecker  agrees  to  do  so,”  it  was 
specified. 

The  Design 

Trygve  A.  Rovelstad,  whose  talents  were 
superb,  had  designed  the  Pioneer  Memo¬ 
rial  group  of  statuary,  intended  to  be  cast 
in  bronze  and  to  measure  12  feet  high  He 
made  a  model  of  the  group  and  also  a  medal 
depicting  it.  Rovelstad  prepared  designs 
for  the  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar  using 
the  Pioneer  Memorial  as  a  motif,  as  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  legislation. 


On  the  obverse  was  depicted  the  head 
of  a  man  facing  to  the  left  (the  head  of  the 
leftmost  figure  in  the  Pioneer  Memorial) 
with  the  lettering  PIONEER  widely  spaced 
above  and  the  dates  1673-1936  below.  The 
1936  date  referred  to  the  year  the  coins 
were  issued.  The  reverse  design  showed 
the  entire  Pioneer  Memorial,  a  group  of 
frontier  people  (four  adults  and  a  baby) 
who  might  have  settled  the  area  in  1835. 

The  entire  situation  was  rather  mixed 
up  as  the  1673  date,  representing  the  year 
fathers  Joliet  and  Marquette  explored  the 
area,  does  not  seem  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  anything  else  on  the  coin.  The  1936 
date  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  centennial 
of  the  city,  which,  as  noted,  was  celebrated 
in  1935.  Although  profits  were  to  have 
gone  toward  completion  of  the  statue,  the 
concrete  base  for  which  was  laid  in  1934, 
as  of  this  writing  the  statue  is  still  unfin¬ 
ished  (see  below). 

On  July  15,  1936  L.W.  Hoffecker  com¬ 
mented  on  a  motif  sent  to  him  by  the  artist: 

“  I  like  the  sketch  of  your  design,  but  if  I  was 
in  your  place  I  would  not  overlook  putting 
the  word  Elgin’  on  your  coin,  as  it  would 
be  a  good  ad  for  your  city,  and  the  coin  is 
being  known  as  the  Elgin  coin’  all  over  the 
United  States  already.” 

In  1936  Elgin  was  known  as  the  home  of 
the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company  and  as 
the  location  of  a  milk  condensing  plant 
operated  by  the  Borden  Company, 
prompting  one  wag  to  comment  that,  if 
collectors  didn’t  “watch”  out,  they  would 
be  “milked”  by  Hoffecker. 

Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  described  his  work 
in  a  brochure  titled  Beautiful  which  he  gave 
to  visitors  to  his  studio  in  later  years:  “In 
the  early  ’30s,  after  a  brief  study  in  the 

*  It  developed  that  the  dies  cost  $300  and  the  shipping  charges  for  the  coins 
amounted  to  $1 10.59  (per  a  letter  from  Hoffecker  to  Rovelstad,  November  7, 
1936). 
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Louvre,  Paris,  France,  I  returned  to  Elgin  to 
begin  work  on  a  Pioneer  group.  It  grew 
from  two-foot  models  to  heroic  12-foot 
figures  in  clay— with  the  aid  of  government 
relief  workers  and  sculptors.  When  funds 
ran  short  our  Illinois  congressman, 
Chauncey  Reed,  secured  passage  of  the 
Elgin  commemorative  half  dollar  issue— 
which  coins  sold  at  a  premium.  Coin  col¬ 
lectors  throughout  the  world  have,  or  seek 
to  have,  in  their  collections  a  copy  of  this 
half  dollar  which  was  minted  from  my 
design  and  models  at  the  U.S.  Mint  in 
Philadelphia.” 

In  a  later  effort,  Rovelstad  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  a  petition  signed  by  4,000 
residents  of  Elgin  to  secure  federal  financ¬ 
ing  for  the  statue.  When  this  failed  he 
appealed  to  the  Illinois  State  Legislature  (in 
1939),  but  that  effort  also  came  to  naught. 
During  the  1930s  it  was  estimated  that 
completion  of  the  statue  would  cost 
$75, 000  to  $  1 00 , 000 ,  a  sum  far  in  excess  of 
any  profit  anticipated  from  the  sale  of  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars. 

The  Memorial  and  Its  Sculptor: 

A  Local  View 

An  account  by  Marie  Doty,  in  the  Daily 
Courier-News,  Elgin,  Illinois,  October  2, 
1989,1  noted  the  following:  “Some  dreams 
take  longer... and  others  never  do  come 
true.  For  Elgin  sculptor  Trygve  A.  Rovelstad 
it  must  seem  that  his  life’s  dream  is  fading. 
Trygve  is  now  in  a  nursing  home-Heritage 
Manor— and  his  Pioneer  Memorial  monu¬ 
ment  is  still  only  cast  in  plaster  of  paris, 
hidden  away  in  his  studio.  The  sculpted 
figures— a  scout,  a  father,  a  mother  with 
babe,  and  a  young  man,  the  family’s  son- 
have  been  completed  and  ready  to  be 
bronzed  for  years.  ‘It  was  his  life’s  major 
work,’  his  wife,  Gloria,  tells  me  as  we  gaze 


upward  at  the  towering  figures. 

“And  this  week  I  talked  to  Steve 
Youngren,  president  and  director  of  the 
Pioneer  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc.  The 
organization’s  goal  is  to  get  the  statue 
erected  in  Elgin.  This  is  so  important,’  he 
said.  ‘Number  one,  it’s  a  beautiful  work  of 
art  and  it’s  done  by  an  Elgin  sculptor, 
Trygve  A.  Rovelstad.  It  was  basically  in¬ 
spired  by  early  settlers  to  Elgin,  especially 
James  T.  Gifford.  And  it  really  capitalizes 
the  pioneer  spirit.... 

“Steve  said  that  the  proposed  location  of 
the  Memorial  is  significant:  Davidson  Park 
at  Villa  and  Chapel  streets,  the  original  site 
of  Gifford’s  log  cabin.  The  city  has  agreed 
to  the  site,’  he  said,  and  the  foundation  is 
in  place.’  Another  sculpture,  one  com¬ 
memorating  a  WWI  soldier  [by  another 
artist] ,  is  already  in  the  park.  This  is  just  a 
wonderful  statue,’  Steve  said.  The  thing 
that  is  driving  me  is  that  it’s  currently  in 
perishable  form.  I  want  to  see  it  cast  in 
bronze  so  it  will  be  imperishable.  We  need 
to  get  this  done  so  we’ll  have  it  forever.  ” 

Following  Rovelstad’s  death  in  1990  a 
local  newspaper  account  noted:2 

Rovelstad  is  also  survived  by  his  unfin¬ 
ished  work,  Pioneer  Memorial,  a  project 
he  began  during  the  Great  Depression  when 
the  government  was  helping  artists.  For 
the  next  50  years  Rovelstad  would  try  to 
find  sponsors  to  erect  the  Memorial,  a  huge 
quartet  of  statues  in  the  heroic  style.  A 
pedestal  for  the  memorial  still  stands  empty7 
in  Davidson  Park  in  Elgin’s  east  side.” 

The  account  further  related  that  Rovel¬ 
stad’s  typical  statues  were  “thickly  muscled 
figures  with  strong  chiseled  features  and 
epic,  almost  overwhelming,  size.”  Further: 
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"He  remained  philosophical,  even  though 
many  of  his  grandiose  visions  never  mate¬ 
rialized.  The  Pioneer  project  still  resides  in 
his  cluttered  Elgin  studio.  One  mayor  told 
me,  ‘You’ll  have  a  gray  beard  before  that 
statue  ever  goes  up,’  Rovelstad  said  in  an 
interview  several  years  ago.  But  it’s  been 
worth  the  effort.  Even  if  I  didn’t  have  that 
to  work  on,  I’d  be  working  in  the  garden.  ’  ” 

Shortly  before  his  death,  he  told  his 
wife,  “I’ve  lived  a  full  life  and  have  no 
regrets.  The  Pioneer  Memorial  is  now 
completed.  I’ve  done  all  I  could.  Now  it’s 
up  to  others  to  see  it  erected.  I  can  do  no 
more.”1 

Hope  for  the  project  lived  on  after 
Rovelstad’s  death.  Local  citizens  were  re 
quested  to  send  contributions  in  his 
memory  to  the  Pioneer  Memorial  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Illinois,  Inc.  in  Elgin.  Perhaps  some 
future  year  will  see  the  erection  in  Elgin’s 
Davidson  Park  of  the  long-delayed  statuary 
group. 

A  Modern  Commentary 

Of  all  modern  authors  Cornelius 
Vermeule  has  furnished  the  most  detailed 
analyses  of  coin  motifs.  In  the  Elgin  half 
dollar  he  saw  a  masterpiece:2  “It  is  difficult 
to  find  a  more  aesthetically  satisfying, 
technically  superior  commemorative  half 
dollar  than  the  Elgin,  Illinois  Centennial  of 
1936.  The  subjects  of  both  obverse  and 
reverse,  Pioneer  Memorial  in  Elgin,  are, 
like  the  obverse  of  the  Stone  Mountain  half 
dollar  in  1925,  an  example  of  a  statue 
group  being  used  as  a  coin  design  by  the 
man  who  was  also  sculptor  of  the  group 
Triple  use  or  creation  can  be  said  to  have 
been  achieved,  because  the  head  of  the  old 
pioneer  on  the  obverse  is  also  the  head  of 
the  man  with  the  rifle  at  the  front  of  the 
group  on  the  reverse. 


“The  three-dimensionality,  as  well  as  the 
precise  detail,  of  the  four  figures  has  been 
cleverly  translated  onto  the  reverse  of  the 
coin.  The  lettering  is  inconspicuous  and, 
especially  on  the  obverse,  nobly  spaced 
out. . . .  The  designer  of  this  half  dollar,  thus 
also  sculptor  of  the  statue,  Trygve  A.  Rovel¬ 
stad,  has  produced  one  of  the  major  doc¬ 
uments  of  sculptural  plasticity  and  vibrant 
relief  in  the  series  of  commemorative  coins. 
His  obverse  is  worthy  of  a  Roman  medallion, 
and  his  reverse  rivals  the  great  Neoclassic 
dies  of  England  or  Bavaria  in  the  nineteenth 
century.” 

Selling  the  Elgin  Half  Dollars 

Sales  of  the  Elgin  “Pioneer”  half  dollars 
were  effected  through  the  Elgin  Centennial 
Monumental  Committee,  with  L.W.  Hof- 
fecker  filling  orders  through  P.O.  Box  75  in 
El  Paso.  The  Elgin  coins  were  offered  for 
$  1 . 50  each,  although  Hoffecker  could  have 
set  any  price  he  pleased. 

About  3,500  form  letters  were  sent  by 
L.W.  Hoffecker  on  July  1,  1936,  to  names 
on  his  mailing  list  and  to  those  who  had 
inquired  about  the  forthcoming  Elgin  half 
dollar  He  sought  to  promote  the  issue  by 
stating  that  “we  have  over  7,000  advance 
orders  on  our  books.”  Further:  “I  hope  the 
collectors  will  not  delay  sending  in  their 
orders  as  I  wish  to  give  them  the  same 
service  I  gave  them  when  handling  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail  coin  but  cannot  do  so  with¬ 
out  their  cooperation.  I  also  wish  to  take 
care  of  the  dealers  for  a  reasonable  number 
of  coins,  sufficient  to  supply  their  custom¬ 
ers.  We  expect  to  make  delivery  of  the 
coins  sometime  in  the  early  fall,  as  soon  as 
the  Mint  can  deliver  them,  but  please  be 

^  Letter  from  Gloria  Rovelstad  to  the  author,  April  5,  1991 . 

2  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  197, 
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patient  as  we  cannot  hurry  the  govern¬ 
ment.” 

L.W.  Hoffecker,  then  in  the  midst  of 
receiving  orders  for  the  forthcoming  Elgin 
issue,  wrote  to  Walter  P.  Nichols  on  August 
13,  1936,  and  discussed  problems  con¬ 
cerning  commemorative  coin  distribu¬ 
tion: 

“In  reference  to  the  collectors  financing 
an  issue,  I  don’t  see  anything  wrong  about 
it  if  you  accept  their  money  and  give  them 
their  coins,  but  they  certainly  do  have  a 
kick  if  their  money  is  kept  for  three  or  four 
months  and  then  returned.  I  had  all  my 
money  in  the  bank  for  the  coins  before  I 
received  them.  On  a  10,000  issue  I  can  sell 
all  the  coins  without  putting  a  single  ad  in 
a  magazine.1 

“On  account  of  there  being  so  many 
issues  out  now,  it  is  a  hardship  on  the 
dealers  to  put  up  so  much  money,  and, 
knowing  them  all,  I  am  telling  the  respon¬ 
sible  ones  that  if  they  will  send  me  a  down 
payment  of  25%  I  will  book  their  order  and 
notify  them  when  the  coins  are  ready  for 
shipment,  and  they  can  remit  the  balance 
then.  I  think  this  is  no  more  than  right.  But 
if  a  small  collector  wants  a  coin  and  is  not 
willing  to  pay  his  money  and  let  you  use  it 
to  pay  for  the  coins,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
one.  1  made  arrangements  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  to  have  the  coins  shipped 
here,  and  my  bank  had  already  told  me 
they  would  put  up  the  money  for  the  coins 
and  carry  them  on  their  cash  account,  not 
thinking  that  I  would  have  enough  money 
on  hand. 

“I  also  had  dealers  ask  me  to  buy  the 
entire  issue.  One  of  the  largest  in  the 
country  told  me  afterwards  I  was  doing  the 
right  thing  in  turning  him  down,  but  ev¬ 
erybody  else  was  trying  to  get  all  the  coins 
they  could,  and  there  was  no  harm  in  his 


trying,  but  he  admired  me  for  not  taking 
him  up.” 

The  Mint  was  expected  to  complete 
work  on  the  dies  on  September  28th  and  to 
commence  striking  coins  soon  thereafter.2 
Trygve  Rovelstad  visited  Philadelphia, 
stayed  overnight  in  Chief  Engraver  John 
Sinnock’s  home,  and  was  on  hand  at  the 
Mint  as  the  Elgin  half  dollars  were  struck. 
The  first  10  pieces  were  handed  individu¬ 
ally  to  Rovelstad,  who  placed  them  in  pa¬ 
per  envelopes  and  took  them  back  to  Illi¬ 
nois.3  The  Mint  shipped  the  balance  of 
24,990  coins  to  El  Paso  on  Wednesday, 
October  7th. 

Hoffecker,  replying  to  an  earlier  letter 
from  Rovelstad,  wrote  on  October  10th: 
“They  will  probably  get  here  Sunday.  These 
Federal  Reserve  banks  give  me  a  pain.  It 
seems  they  look  for  some  way  to  delay 
things  all  the  time.”  Apparently,  Chief  En¬ 
graver  Sinnock  was  making  some  Matte 
Proofs,  for  the  letter  continued:  “I  note 
what  you  say  about  Mr.  Sinnock  putting 
several  of  the  coins  through  an  acid  bath.  I 
would  very  much  like  to  get  one  or  two  of 
these  for  my  own  personal  collection.  ” 

On  October  12,  1936,  Hoffecker  wrote 
to  The  Numismatist,  stating  that  he  had 
received  his  coins  on  Sunday  (October  1 1) 
and  would  have  all  orders  completely 
mailed  out  by  Tuesday  night,  “as  we  had 
the  envelopes  all  ready,  with  the  stamps 
on.”  Hoffecker’s  friend,  editor  Frank 
Duffield,  commented:  “This  sounds  like 
real  service.” 

*  A  reference  to  Hoffeckcr's  distribution  in  1 935  of  the  Old  Spanish  Trail  half 
dollars,  although  Hoffecker  apparently  forgot  that  this  issue  of  10,000  coins 
was  advertised  in  two  magazine s-77k?  Numismatist  and  Hnbbies-in  July. 
August,  and  September  1935,  or  a  total  of  six  advertisements. 

2  Letter  front  Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  to  his  mother,  Anna  M.K.  Rovelstad 
September  16.  1936.  His  mother  followed  the  coin  situation  closely  and 
purchased  100  pieces. 
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On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to  Trygve  A. 
Rovelstad  discussing  his  business  agree¬ 
ment:  “Figuring  that  there  is  a  dollar  profit 
in  these  coins,  selling  them  at  $1.50,  you 
are  getting  65%  of  this  profit,  and  I  am 
getting  35%. ”  This  amounted  to  65 4  profit 
per  coin  for  Rovelstad  and  3  5  $  for  Hoffeck- 
er  for  coins  sold  at  the  full  price.  Hoffecker 
went  on  to  suggest  that  Rovelstad  consider 
letting  him  sell  a  large  quantity,  possibly 
4,000  pieces,  to  a  buyer  who  apparently 
offered  $1.25  per  coin. 

The  Elgin  National  Bank  and  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Elgin  had  advance  orders 
totaling  about  250  coins,  and  Hoffecker 
shipped  them  400  on  consignment  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  an  extra  supply.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Elgin  sold  out,  and  early  in 
November  an  additional  100  coins  were 
shipped  to  it,  followed  by  a  further  200 
early  in  December.  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Elgin  ordered  100  more  in  December.  In 
November  another  local  financial  institu 
tion,  the  Union  National  Bank,  expressed 
interest  and  was  given  50  coins  on  consign¬ 
ment,  with  100  more  being  sent  in  Decem¬ 
ber. 

An  effort  was  made  to  sell  coins  through 
banks  in  nearby  towns  as  well,  but  only 
two  responded  by  ordering.  On  December 
21st  Hoffecker  wrote:  “The  banks  in  Elgin 
and  in  a  couple  of  surrounding  towns  have 
660  coins  which  I  have  not  received  any 
money  for  as  yet.  I  am  wondering  if  you 
had  collected  anything  from  the  Union 
Bank  for  the  coins  that  you  delivered  to 
them.  I  merely  wish  to  know  this  so  as  to 
keep  my  accounts  straight.” 

The  Elgin  Watch  Company  asked  for 
100  pieces.  An  effort  was  made  to  have 
them  buy  more  as  gifts  for  their  employ¬ 
ees,  but  nothing  further  came  of  the  en¬ 
deavor. 


Hoffecker  and  Rovelstad  were  besieged 
with  requests  for  free  coins.  On  November 
7th  Hoffecker  wrote:  “I  note  what  you  say 
about  giving  complimentary  coins  never 
coming  to  an  end.  I  am  afraid  since  you 
have  made  a  success  of  this,  you  have  more 
friends  that  you  know  of,  and  if  you  had  as 
many  before,  you  would  not  have  had  as 
hard  work  getting  by.  However,  I  will  send 
out  coins  to  these  people  whom  you  have 
given  me  the  names  of.”  By  December 
1936,  39  coins  were  given  away  in  this 
manner. 

Particularly  annoying  were  the  repeated 
requests  of  Edward  L.  Weikert,  Jr. ,  president 
of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety,  described  as  a  “moocher”  by 
Hoffecker,  who  stated  that  unless  he  were 
given  several  free  specimens  he  would 
publicly  condemn  Hoffecker’ s  handling  of 
the  Elgin  coins.1 

By  mid-November  1936,  16,170  coins 
had  been  sold  for  $  1 .50  each.  In  a  letter  to 
Rovelstad  dated  December  15,  1936, 
Hoffecker  told  how  he  handled  the  coins: 
“When  I  empty  a  sack  of  2,000  coins  I  put 
them  in  a  tray  that  just  holds  100  stacks  of 
20  coins  each.  I  can  then  look  at  my  tray 
any  time  and  count  the  stacks.” 

In  December  Rovelstad  made  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  raising  the  price  to  $1 .75  per 
coin  might  stimulate  sales  of  the  remaining 
pieces,  to  which  Hoffecker  replied  on  the 
23rd:  “I  can’t  agree  with  you  ...  If  we  can¬ 
not  sell  them  at  $  1 .50, 1  do  not  see  how  you 
expect  to  sell  them  at  $1.75.  Had  these 
coins  been  sold  mostly  to  the  dealers,  that 
might  have  worked,  but  this  is  the  only 
issue  where  all  the  collectors  have  been 
contacted,  and  some  of  them  two  and 

1  Weikert  endeavored  to  make  the  threat  as  strong  as  possible  and  wrote  to 
Hoffecker  on  congressional  stationery.  A  decade  later  in  1947  Weikert  was  a 
member  of  the  Assay  Commission. 
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three  times,  and  the  only  complaints  I  have 
had  are  [from]  some  of  the  dealers,  saying 
that  I  have  sold  to  all  the  collectors,  and 
they  are  not  able  to  do  much  business.... 
Let’s  see  what  we  can  do  during  January 
and  February,  and  then  we  might,  just  as  a 
bluff,  threaten  to  raise  the  price  if  orders 
did  not  come  in  by  a  certain  time.  ..” 

Wrapping  Up 

A  statement  sent  by  L.W.  Hoffecker  to 
Trygve  Rovelstad,  circa  late  March  1937, 
included  the  following  figures: 

Total  coins  sold  to  date:  18,790 
Coins  (additional  to  above)  sent  to 
Rovelstad:  200 

Coins  received  directly  from  the  Mint  by 
Rovelstad:  10 

Coins  on  consignment  to  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Elgin:  330 
Coins  given  away:  50 
Coins  ready  to  be  sent  by  Hoffecker  to 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Elgin  to  the 
account  ofT.A.  Rovelstad:  5,370 

Coins  sold  to  Hoffecker  for  inventory  for 
$1  each:  250 
TOTAL:  25,000  coins 
By  this  time  $8,680.00  in  profits  had 
been  advanced  to  Rovelstad,  and  Hoffecker 
had  earned  $6,576.50  in  commissions. 
Some  profits  and  commissions  consisting 
of  small  amounts  remained  to  be  paid. 

On  June  7,  1937,  Hoffecker  wrote  to 
Rovelstad  as  follows:  “You  can  never  sell 
all  of  the  balance  at  $  1 . 50,  and  if  you  return 
them  to  the  Mint  you  only  get  50  <c,  and  it 
will  react  against  you  any  time  you  are 
connected  with  another  bill.1  So  long  as  it 
is  a  settled  fact  that  eventually  you  must 
accept  50 each  for  them,  why  not  let  me 
have  500  or  1 ,000?  I  feel  I  have  done  a  good 


job  distributing  these  coins  as  I  have 
reached  99%  of  the  collectors,  and  the 
dealers  are  complaining  they  have  no 
market  for  their  coins;  some  are  offering 
them  for  $  1 . 5  5  and  $  1 . 60  to  get  rid  of  their 
stock....  By  letting  me  have  the  coins  you 
get  your  money  out  of  them  at  once  and  I 
will  agree  to  keep  the  price  at  $1.50.  The 
sales  the  last  three  months  have  not  paid 
expenses,  let  alone  made  anything  for  my 
trouble.  I  feel  that  I  should  be  favored  in 
preference  to  sending  them  back  to  the 
government  or  putting  them  in  general 
circulation,  which  you  certainly  do  not 
want  to  do....” 

On  June  30th  Hoffecker  wrote  again: 
"Received  your  letter  this  morning....  You 
say,  ‘hold  600  coins  for  the  Committee.’ 
What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  the 
balance?  Have  you  made  arrangements  at 
the  Mint  to  return  them?  That  will  be 
necessary  before  we  can  ship  them  back. 
And  you  asked  me  how  many  I  want.  That 
depends  on  the  price.  If  I  can  get  them  at 
par,  as  we  talked  while  I  was  in  Elgin,  I  will 
take  as  many  as  I  can  get....  Regardless  of 
how  many  you  let  me  have,  I  will  agree  not 
to  put  them  in  circulation  and  would  not 
give  out  any  information  to  anyone  as  to 
how  many  I  had  disposed  of....  During  the 
past  month  we  received  orders  for  only  23 
coins ....  If  you  decide  to  turn  the  balance  of 
the  coins  over  to  me  I  can  give  you  a  check 
immediately.  ..  If  I  cannot  have  the  coins 
for  less  than  $  1 .00  each,  I  will  take  just  the 
250  coins  you  offered  me.  You  will  be  out 
considerable  express  and  insurance  on  the 
coins  if  you  ship  them  anywhere....” 

In  the  same  letter  Hoffecker  noted  that 
of  the  dealers  who  were  advertising  in  the 
June  1937  issue  of  The  Numismatist  the 

1  Rovelstad  was  actively  involved  promoting  legislation  for  a  Chicago  Charter  ■ 
Jubilee  (100th  anniversary)  coin  and  had  written  to  Hoffecker  about  it  on 
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following  had  bought  Elgin  coins  in  the 
quantities  indicated:  William  Rabin  (50 
coins),  M.H.  Bolender  (200),  Tatham  Stamp 
&  Coin  Co.  (150),  Elias  Rasmussen  (200), 
S.M.  Koeppel  (10),  and  H.W.  Fritter  (3). 

On  July  2,  1937,  Rovelstad  wrote 
Hoffecker  to  inform  him  that  the  Elgin 
Monumental  Committee  had  decided  to 
let  him  buy  as  many  coins  as  he  wanted  for 
$  1  each  and  sent  instructions  that  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  coins  should  be  shipped  to  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Elgin.  On  July  8, 
1937  Hoffecker  agreed  to  buy  250  coins  at 
this  rate.  On  the  same  date  Rovelstad  in¬ 
formed  Hoffecker  that  the  Elgin  banks  had 
244  unsold  coins  on  hand. 

On  July  10th,  Rovelstad,  apparently 
having  had  second  thoughts  about  bearing 
the  expense  of  having  the  coins  shipped 
from  El  Paso  to  Elgin  and  then  from  Elgin  to 
the  Mint,  wrote  Hoffecker  as  follows:  “It 
was  more  or  less  an  understanding  that  the 
coins  should  be  returned  to  the  Mint  from 
your  office.  Now  since  you  have  through 
handling  our  coin  been  appointed  chairman 
of  the  [American  Numismatic  Association] 
Legislative  Coinage  Committee,  you  are 
afraid  of  spoiling  your  reputation  by  ac¬ 
commodating  us  in  this  way,  thus  costing 
us  some  $50  more  in  freight  charges  on  the 
coins  than  would  be  if  sent  directly  [to  the 
Mint]  from  your  office.  I  do  not  think  these 
facts  look  good  on  the  surface.  My  com¬ 
mittee  feels  the  same.  We  give  you  due 
credit  for  what  you  have  done,  but  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves....”  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  was  soon  straightened 
out,  and  later  correspondence  between 
the  two  was  in  a  cordial  vein. 

Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  made  arrangements 
soon  thereafter  to  return  5 , 000  unsold  coins 
to  the  Mint  for  melting.  L.W.  Hoffecker’s 
inventory  of  250  or  so  coins  lasted  a  long 


time. 1  Apart  from  the  illogic  of  their  distri¬ 
bution  in  distant  El  Paso,  nothing  unto¬ 
ward  was  associated  with  the  distribution 
of  the  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollars,  and 
certainly  at  the  Illinois  end  of  the  deal 
sculptor  Trygve  A.  Rovelstad’s  intentions 
and  ethics  were  of  the  highest  order. 

L.W.  Hoffecker  distributed  the  pieces  in 
a  skillfully  orchestrated  publicity  campaign 
and  did  as  well  as  anyone  could  have  done 
at  the  time.  Trygve  A.  Rovelstad  netted 
about  $8,000  from  the  sale  of  the  half 
dollars,2  enough  to  keep  the  work  going 
on  the  Pioneer  Memorial  as  it  awaited 
government  funds  (which  never  came)  to 
make  its  completion  possible. 

Collecting  Elgin  Half  Dollars 

Elgin  half  dollars  seem  to  have  been 
handled  with  particular  care  at  the  time  of 
minting  with  the  result  that  the  pieces 
have  fewer  bagmarks  than  seen  on  many 
others  of  the  same  era.  The  surfaces  of  the 
many  1936  Elgin  half  dollars  have  a 
mattelike  appearance  (seemingly  a  com¬ 
bination  of  a  lustrous  business  strike  and  a 
Matte  Proof)  quite  different  from  other 
commemorative  issues  of  the  year.  Others 
are  fairly  frosty.  Chief  Engraver  Sinnock 
made  a  few  Matte  Proofs  at  the  Mint  by 
pickling  coins  in  acid  (see  above  text). 

The  mattelike  surface  of  the  Elgin  half 
dollar  has  permitted  such  pieces  to  with¬ 
stand  repeated  dipping  better  than  most. 
Nearly  all  surviving  Elgin  half  dollars  are  in 
Mint  State,  for  nearly  all  were  sold  to  nu¬ 
mismatists  to  begin  with.  Sales  to  the  gen- 

^  L.W.  Hoffecker's  records  reveal  that  in  early  1948  his  Watkins  Coin 
Company  still  had  a  stock  of  Elgin  commemorative  half  dollars  on  hand  for  sale 
and  was  selling  them  for  $2.25  each  Earl  C.  Schill,  a  Detroit  dealer,  bought  10 
of  them  at  that  price  on  February  26;  Miss  Kathleen  Coen,  a  Michigan  collector, 
bought  3  on  March  12. 

2  The  $8,000  figure  was  provided  to  the  author  by  Gloria  Rovelstad  in  a  letter 
dated  April  5,  1991 .  An  incorrect  sum  of  $10,000  is  mentioned  in  an  article  by 
Ronald  E.  Porep,  “Lifetime  of  Work  in  a  Statue,"  in  Grit,  February  2,  1975,  p. 

13- 
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GRADING  SUMMARY:  This  issue  was 
very  carefully  handled,  and  most  coins 
seen  today  are  well  preserved.  Marks,  when 
seen,  are  apt  to  be  on  the  cheek  of  the 
pioneer  on  the  obverse  or  on  the  statue 
figures  on  the  reverse.  Sometimes  the  heads 


eral  public  were  negligible.  Typical  coins 
grade  in  the  MS-63  or  better  range  and  are 
fairly  plentiful  today. 


of  the  statue  figures  are  lightly  struck  and 
show  graininess  from  the  surface  of  the 
original  planchet.  The  fields  of  this  issue, 
instead  of  being  deeply  frosty  and  lustrous, 
usually  have  a  matte-like  appearance.  On 
many  coins  a  bright  spot  is  seen  on  the 
reverse  below  the  A  of  AMERICA,  the  result 
of  an  inadvertent  polishing  on  a  small  area 
of  the  die. 


1936  Elgin  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  100th  anniversary  of  the  1835  founding  of  the  city  of  Elgin,  Illinois  (and 
to  provide  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  Pioneer  Memorial  statuary  group) 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  pioneer 
Reverse  motif:  Pioneer  Memorial  group 
Authorization  date:  June  16,  1936 
Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1673) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  25,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,015 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  1 5 

Quantity  melted:  5,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  20,015 

Issued  by:  Elgin  Centennial  Monumental  Committee,  P.O.  Box  75,  El  Paso,  Texas  (L.W. 
Hoffecker  in  charge);  banks  in  and  near  Elgin,  including  the  First  National  Bank  of  Elgin, 
the  Elgin  National  Bank,  and  the  Union  National  Bank;  (address  used  by  Trygve  Rovelstad 
in  earlier  correspondence  with  government  officials.  100  East  Chicago  Street,  Elgin, 
Illinois) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  some  mailed  in  six-coin  cardboard 
insert-type  holder  with  L.W.  HOFFECKER  and  his  address  stamped  on  it  (same  holder  used 
for  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  halves) 

Official  sale  price:  $1.50 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Trygve  A.  Rovelstad 

Interesting  fact:  Authorized  in  1936  for  an  anniversary  that  had  already  taken  place  in  1935; 
profits  from  the  sale  of  this  issue  went  toward  the  work  on  a  statue  in  Elgin,  which  to  this 
day  has  not  been  erected. 
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1940  MS-64  to  65  $1.25 
1945  MS-64  to  65  $2 
1950  MS-64  to  65  $3 
1955  MS-64  to  65  $10 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $17 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $50 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $36 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $100 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-63  to  64  $570 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $360 

1986  MS-60  $235,  MS-63  $340,  MS-64  $660, 
MS-65  $1,350 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $265,  MS-63  $290, 
MS-64  $390,  MS-65  $1,175 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $215,  MS-63 
$230,  MS-64  $245,  MS-65  $590 
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Another  Confusing  Anniversary 

To  observe  the  75th  anniversary  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  Civil  War  conflicts,  the 
1863  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Congress  on 
June  16,  1936,  provided  for  the  coinage  of 
not  more  than  50,000  silver  half  dollars  to 
be  produced  of  a  single  design  and  struck 
at  a  single  mint.  The  75th  anniversary  was 
to  be  held  in  1938,  but  once  again  the 
promoters  sniffed  an  immediate  profit  and 
simply  could  not  wait.  The  Commission 
originally  requested  20,000  coins  from 
Philadelphia,  15,000  from  Denver,  and 
15,000  for  San  Francisco  to  make  up  the 
quantity,  an  idea  that  was  rejected.  The 
coins  were  dated  1936,  a  year  completely 
irrelevant  to  the  situation. 


Design  and  Distribution 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Commission,  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  Hotel  Gettysburg  in  Gettysburg, 
hired  Frank  Vittor,  a  Philadelphia  artist,  to 
prepare  designs.  On  the  obverse  two  busts 
were  depicted,  one  of  a  Confederate  and 
the  other  of  a  Union  soldier.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion,  BLUE  AND  GRAY  REUNION,  referred 
to  an  event  scheduled  for  July  1-3,  1938. 
The  reverse  showed  two  shields,  one  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Union  and  the  other  the 
Confederacy,  divided  by  a  fasces,  with  the 
date  1936  below.  The  dates  1863-1938 
were  to  the  left  and  right  at  the  border. 

In  June  1937,  50,028  coins  were  struck 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Thus  we  have  a 
situation  similar  to  that  of  the  Delaware 
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half  dollar:  a  coin  dated  1936  struck  in 
1937  for  an  event  scheduled  to  take  place 
in  1938,  still  another  shameful  example  of 
commemorative  half  dollar  exploitation. 
Paul  L.  Roy,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Commission,  held  out 
the  hope  that  he  would  have  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  coins  until  the  very  end, 
when  he  reluctantly  told  those  who  had 
ordered  sets  of  three  different  coins  that  he 
would  send  them  three  examples  all  from 
the  same  mint  (Philadelphia).  Refunds  were 
offered  to  anyone  not  wanting  that  quan¬ 
tity.  Single  coins  were  priced  at  $1.65. 

By  May  15,  1937,  Paul  L.  Roy  mailed  a 
postcard  containing  the  blatant  lie  that  the 
issue  had  been  oversubscribed:  “This  will 
advise  you  that  the  50,000  Gettysburg 
commemorative  half  dollars  will  be  issued 
from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  only. . . .  Because 
of  the  large  oversubscription  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  demand,  which  we  will  not  be 
able  to  fill,  we  will  appreciate  your  limiting 
your  order  to  your  actual  needs  in  order 
that  all  who  desire  may  secure  one  of  the 
new  half  dollars. ...” 1 

The  reunion  between  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray  eventually  took  place  as  scheduled  in 
1938,  and  among  those  in  attendance  was 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who 
dedicated  the  Eternal  Light  Peace  Memorial. 
Commemorative  half  dollars  were  among 
the  souvenirs  on  sale  there. 

In  correspondence  with  the  author,  Art 
Leister  recalled  the  event:2  “My  mother  took 
me  to  this  reunion  at  Gettysburg  when  I 
was  eight  years  old.  I  remember  the 
suprisingly  many  uniformed  old  soldiers 
from  both  sides  with  their  white  beards 
and  rifles  and  back  packs.  They  camped 
out  in  tents.  There  was  a  man  dressed  to 
resemble  Abe  Lincoln  giving  the  Gettysburg 
Address  from  a  platform  built  on  the  same 


place  it  was  originally  delivered. 

“I  remember  we  had  to  park  about  two 
miles  out  of  town  and  walk  in  because  it 
was  so  crowded.  That  evening  we  watched 
the  lighting  of  the  Eternal  Peace  Light.  It 
was  impressive  and  a  little  scary  for  a  boy 
of  eight  trying  to  encompass  for  the  first 
time  all  of  the  meaning  of  the  Civil  War.” 

In  August  1938  it  was  reported  in  The 
Numismatist  that  Paul  L.  Roy  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  unsold  balance  of  the 
Gettysburg  coins  had  been  turned  over  to 
the  American  Legion  -  Department  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  further  distribution.  The 
American  Legion  raised  the  price  from 
$1.65  each  to  $2.65  in  the  hope  that  this 
would  make  the  coins  appear  to  be  rare 
and  a  good  investment.  23,100  remained 
unsold  and  were  subsequently  melted. 

While  collectors  considered  the 
Gettysburg  half  dollar  to  be  of  pleasing 
design  and  appearance,  interest  was  less 
than  usual;  for  by  the  time  they  were  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  in  1937,  the  commemorative 
market  had  faded. 

Collecting  Gettysburg  Half  Dollars 

The  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollars,  prop¬ 
erly  called  Battle  of  Gettysburg  half  dollars, 
are  popular  with  collectors  today.  Examples 
are  fairly  plentiful  on  the  market.  Most 
specimens  seen  today  are  in  lower  Mint 
State  ranges,  from  about  MS-60  to  MS-63 
MS-64  and  MS-65  coins  are  available  but  are 
somewhat  more  elusive. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Most  coins  show 
scattered  contact  marks  which  are  most 
evident  on  the  cheeks  of  the  soldiers  on 
the  obverse  and,  on  the  reverse,  on  the  two 
shields  (particularly  at  the  top  of  the  Un- 

*  Postcard  to  H.J.  McCloskey  postmarked  May  15, 1937.  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  Reference  Collection. 

^  Letter  dated  April  2,  1991. 
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ion  shield  on  the  left  side  of  the  coin).  ty  and  lustrous. 

Most  Gettysburg  half  dollars  are  very  fros- 


1936  Gettysburg  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  75th  anniversary  in  1938  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers 
Reverse  motif:  Union  and  Confederate  shields 
Authorization  date:  June  16,  1936 
Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1863  and  1938) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  50,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  50,028 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  28 

Quantity  melted:  23,100 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  26,928 

Issued  by:  The  Pennsylvania  State  Commission,  Hotel  Gettysburg,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania 
(Paul  L.  Roy,  executive  secretary1)  until  summer  1938;  later  the  American  Legion  -  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pennsylvania  (1 16  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania)  distributed  the 
unsold  remainder 

Official  sale  price:  $1.65  (later  raised  to  $2.65  and  offered  by  the  American  Legion 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  at  this  price) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  unprinted  three-coin  cardboard  holder 
of  the  insert  type 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Frank  Vittor 

Interesting  fact:  As  was  the  case  with  the  Delaware  half  dollar,  this  issue  bore  the  date  1936 
and  was  struck  in  1937  for  an  anniversary  to  be  commemorated  in  1938 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  $1.75 

1980  MS-63  $700 

1945  MS-63  $3.50 

1985  MS-63  $360 

1950  MS-63  $5 

1986  MS-60  $240,  MS-63  $385,  MS-64  $61 5, 

1955  MS-63  $11 

MS-65  $1,200 

I960  MS-63  $20 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $250,  MS-63  $320, 

1965  MS-63  $47 

MS-64  $420,  MS-65  $  1 ,700 

1970  MS-63  $45 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $245,  MS-63 

1975  MS-63  $80 

$275,  MS-64  $340,  MS-65  $1,000 

1  Senator  John  S.  Rice  was  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Commission 
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Long  Island  Memorialized 

In  the  year  1636  the  first  white  settle 
ment  was  established  on  Long  Island  at 
Jamaica  Bay,  an  event  which  was  memori¬ 
alized  300  years  later  by  the  Tercentenary 
celebration.  The  Long  Island  Tercentenary 
Committee  helped  formulate  a  congres¬ 
sional  resolution  which  was  signed  into 
law  on  April  13, 1936,  and  which  provided 
for  up  to  100,000  silver  half  dollars  of  a 
“single  design”  to  be  coined  at  “a  mint,” 
thus  prohibiting  a  multiplicity  of  exploit¬ 
ative  variations.  Congress  was  becoming 
wise! 

The  Design 

Well  in  advance  of  the  passage  of  the 


bill,  the  Long  Island  Tercentenary  Commit¬ 
tee  approached  Howard  Kenneth 
Weinman,  son  of  famous  sculptor  Adolph 
A.  Weinman  (who  designed  the  1916 
“Mercury”  dime  and  Liberty  Walking  half 
dollar),  to  prepare  sketches  for  the  pro 
posed  commemorative  half  dollar. 
Weinman  created  a  motif  depicting  on  the 
obverse  the  conjoined  heads  of  a  Dutch 
settler  and  a  male  Algonquin  Indian.  The 
reverse  design  was  a  representation  of  a 
Dutch  sailing  ship  of  the  period,  quite 
similar  to  the  Half  Moon  pictured  on  the 
reverse  of  the  1935  Hudson  half  dollar. 
Although  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  ap¬ 
proved  the  model,  some  minor  changes 
were  made.  Weinman  had  the  proper  sur- 
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name,  and  complaints  that  probably  would 
have  been  voiced  concerning  the  work  of 
just  about  anyone  else  were  notably  absent 
in  correspondence  involving  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  coin. 

Obviously,  this  design  was  not  a  favorite 
of  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  commented:1  “The 
obverse  bears  conjoined  portraits  of  two 
rather  tough  looking  gentlemen,  but  so  far 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  just  who 
they  are  or  who  they  are  supposed  to 
represent.  The  reverse  is  supposed  to  be  a 
sailing  vessel  and  was  apparently  modeled 
from  one  of  the  usual  toy  ship  models. 
However,  since  it  is  a  legal  coin  authorized 
by  the  United  States  Congress,  we  accept  it 
with  more  or  less  grace  as  a  member  of  the 
fast  growing  family  of  commemorative 
halves.” 

Coinage  and  Distribution 

Coinage  of  the  entire  authorized  issue  of 
100,000  pieces,  plus  53  additional  coins 
for  assay,  took  place  in  Philadelphia  in 
August  1936,  too  late  to  be  sold  during  the 
May  1936  Long  Island  Tercentenary  cel¬ 
ebrations.  The  coins  were  shipped  to  Long 
Island,  where  they  were  distributed 
through  banks  for  $  1  each. 

A  newspaper  account  of  the  time2  rela¬ 
ted  that  100,000  coins  were  transported 
by  armored  truck  from  Philadelphia  and 
shipped  to  the  National  City  Bank  branch 
on  Montague  Street  in  Brooklyn,  to  be 
called  for  by  DeWitt  A.  Forward,  bank  vice- 
president  for  Long  Island  and  treasurer  of 
the  Tercentenary  Committee.  Receiving 
them  at  the  bank  was  Louis  C.  Wills, 
chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  John  W. 
Smith,  secretary. 

To  distribute  the  100,000  pieces,  each 
section  of  Long  Island  was  allotted  a  certain 
percentage  according  to  its  population  with 


about  50,000  coins  earmarked  for  Brook¬ 
lyn,  of  which  19,000  had  been  sold  in 
advance,  with  3 1 ,000  remaining  at  $  1  each. 
These  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  offices  of 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  on  Johnson  Street,  at 
the  offices  of  the  Committee  treasurer,  and 
at  banks  and  department  stores  through¬ 
out  Brooklyn.3  25,000  coins  were  allotted 
to  Queens,  10,000  to  Suffolk  County,  and 
15,000  to  Nassau  County.  Sales  continued 
through  the  first  several  months  of  1937, 
after  which  18,227  unsold  coins  were  re¬ 
turned  to  Philadelphia  and  melted. 

Distribution  of  the  Long  Island  half  dol¬ 
lars  was  widespread,  and  enough  were 
coined  that  anyone  who  desired  an  example 
could  buy  one.  No  profiteering  took  place, 
and  no  criticisms  were  voiced  concerning 
the  method  of  distribution.  Although  col¬ 
lectors  undoubtedly  accounted  for  the  sale 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  pieces,  citizens  of 
Long  Island  were  enthusiastic  buyers  as 
well.  Over  80,000  were  marketed,  a  credit¬ 
able  piece  of  work  by  any  standard. 

A  Bank  Teller’s  Good  Fortune 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,  John  J. 
Ford,  Jr.  told  of  a  hoard  which  surfaced  in 
the  1950s:4 

“Of  my  experiences  with  commemora- 
tives  one  of  the  most  memorable  occurred 
sometime  in  1953  or  1954.  I  was  at  the 
office  one  day  and  was  feeling  a  bit  ill, 
when  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
guy  who  inquired,  Is  this  the  Scott  Stamp 
&  Coin  Company?’  I  said  ‘Yes,’  because  I 

1  In  his  monograph,  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  Unitea  States,  1937,  p. 
43. 

2  Article  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  reprinted  in  The  Commemorative  Trail, 
Fall  1986  issue,  p.  27. 

3  Four  hundred  coins  were  eventually  distributed  by  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  In 
its  day  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  was  one  of  the  most  influential  newspapers  in  New 
York  City. 

4  Interview  conducted  February  20,  1991. 
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didn’t  feel  up  to  explaining  to  him  that  the 
office  was  no  longer  Scott’s,  but  was  now 
New  Netherlands’  and  that  my  name  wasn’t 
Scott. 

“He  said,  I  have  a  half  dollar  here,  and 
it’s  a  funny  half  dollar  as  it’s  got  two  men’s 
heads  on  the  front.’  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  this  could  have  been  one  of  any  num¬ 
ber  of  commemorative  half  dollars.  I  then 
asked,  ‘What  does  it  have  on  the  back?’  He 
said  there  was  a  ship.  Immediately  I  knew 
that  it  was  probably  a  1936  Long  Island 
Tercentenary  half  dollar.  I  went  on  to  say 
that  if  it  was  in  brand-new  condition,  abso¬ 
lutely  brand  new,  I  probably  could  pay  two 
dollars  for  it. 

“It  was  his  turn,  and  he  said,  How  many 
would  you  buy  for  that  price?  Would  you 
buy  100?’  I  said,  ‘Well,  if  I  am  going  to  pay 
two  dollars  apiece  I  want  to  buy  all  you’ve 
got.  How  many  do  you  have?’  He  said,  very 
hesitantly,  ‘One  thousand.”  And  then  I 
said,  Who  are  you?’  At  this  point  he  was 
only  a  voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  line. 

“He  said,  I’m  the  cash  teller  at  the 
Williamsburg  Savings  Bank  in  Brooklyn. 
We  were  checking  out  the  cash,  and  I 
found  these  bags  that  say  Long  Island  Ter 
centenary  Commission,  and  they  have  these 
half  dollars  in  them.’  So,  I  said,  Well,  how 
many  are  in  a  bag?’  And  he  said,  Five 
hundred  dollars’ worth. ’I  said,  That’s  1,000 
pieces.  I  will  give  you  2,000  bucks  in  cash 
for  the  bag.’  The  guy— in  those  days  bank 
tellers  were  making  $50  or  $60  a  week— 
nearly  flipped.  So  he  said,  Where  are  you 
located?’  I  said,  Fifth  Avenue  at  West  47th 
Street,  One  West  47th.’  Then  he  said,  I’ll 
take  a  cab  and  I’ll  be  over  there  in  an  hour.  ’ 

“I  went  to  cash  a  $2,000  check  at  the 
Chase  Bank  around  the  corner  and  was 
waiting  for  this  guy.  He  was  about  25  years 


old,  and  he  was  huffing  and  puffing  carry¬ 
ing  this  30  pound  bag,  or  whatever  it 
weighed,  in  the  elevator  and  into  the  office. 
It  had  a  metal  seal  on  it  which  had  been 
opened,  apparently  by  him,  to  see  what 
these  things  looked  like.  He  was  still  huffing 
and  puffing— I  guess  he  was  so  excited  the 
adrenalin  was  flowing.  In  my  haste  I  just 
took  a  scissors  and  cut  the  top  off  the  bag 
and  looked  in— and  they  were  all  brilliant 
white  Uncirculated  Long  Islands.  I  gave 
him  the  $2,000  cash.  I  carried  them  into 
our  back  office,  and  Charles  Wormser  and 
I  put  them  in  envelopes  and  sold  them  for 
four  bucks  apiece  to  anybody  that  wanted 
them. 

“I  remember  Werner  Amelingmeier 
bought  about  200  or  300.  About  15  years 
later  I  bought  them  back  from  Amel¬ 
ingmeier  for  $18  each  and  sold  them  to 
Stanley  Apfelbaum,  who  was  just  launch¬ 
ing  his  company,  First  Coinvestors. 
Apfelbaum  marked  them  up  to  about  $40 
and  sold  them  to  investors. 

“Anyway,  several  weeks  after  my  deal 
with  the  bank  teller  we  still  had  about  half 
of  the  bag  of  Long  Island  coins  left,  and  my 
partner,  Charles,  was  getting  nervous,  like 
he  often  did,  and  was  wondering  what  we 
were  going  to  do  with  the  rest  of  them.  Just 
about  this  time,  the  bank  teller  called  again 
and  said  he  found  another  bag.  Charles  said 
to  me,  “Don’t  pay  him  as  much.  Pay  him  a 
dollar  and  a  half.’  I  told  Charles  that  I 
couldn’t  pay  him  less,  so  I  paid  him  two 
bucks  per  coin.  New  Netherlands  Coin  Co. 
had  Long  Island  half  dollars  in  quantity  for 
years  after  that.  We  bought  at  least  two 
bags  from  the  guy,  possibly  three.” 

Ford  went  on  to  tell  of  his  involvement 
with  quantities  of  other  commemorative 
issues:  “By  the  time  of  our  next  big  com¬ 
memorative  score,  we  still  had  Long  Island 
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coins  around.  The  next  big  deal  was  in 
1958  and  involved  Howard  McIntosh,  who 
had  the  Tatham  Stamp  &  Coin  Company  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  McIntosh  had 
become  involved  in  some  sort  of  a  real 
estate  deal,  had  become  despondent,  and 
had  committed  suicide.  New  Netherlands 
made  a  deal  to  handle  his  coin  inventory  on 
consignment.  He  had  huge  quantities  of 
coins  including  thousands  of  rolls  of  coins 
of  scarce  dates,  tremendous  numbers  of 
minor  Proof  coins  from  the  Proskey  estate 
by  way  of  Fred  Boyd,  and  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  commemorative  half  dollars,  which 
he  had  bought  from  the  issuing  commis¬ 
sions.  How  he  did  it,  I  don’t  know,  but  he 
had  the  coins.  I  do  know  that  he  was  very 
thick  with  Horace  Grant  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  and  that  McIntosh  had  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  Rhode  Island  halves. 

“Among  the  hoard  of  commemoratives  I 
remember  the  1 935  Boone  sets  with  small 
1934,’  which  they  only  made  2,000  sets  of, 
and  McIntosh  had  180  to  200  sets.  Some 
types  of  commemoratives  were  very  hard 
to  find  with  nice  surfaces.  I  remember  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  when  we  were  handling  the 
McIntosh  material  I  could  study  all  of  the 
commemoratives  in  detail,  and  there  were 
certain  issues  that  just  couldn’t  be  found  in 
super  Uncirculated  grade.  Many  varieties 
looked  pretty  crummy  when  they  were 
tarnished,  like  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Pan- 
Pacific  half  dollars.  These  always  looked  a 
little  icky  to  me.  I  always  disliked  the 
Missouris  and  thought  they  looked  like 
somebody  stepped  on  them.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  dies  were  cut  a  little 
too  deep  at  the  portrait,  and,  unless  they 
were  in  full  mint  bloom,  they  didn’t  look  so 
hot.  Some  others,  like  the  1918  Illinois  and 
the  Pilgrim  halves  of  ’20  and  ’21,  were 
always  brilliant  and  nice. 


“Charles  Wormser  was  worried  about 
our  having  such  large  quantities  and  didn’t 
think  we  could  sell  them,  so  I  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  running  ads  all  over  the  place 
including  in  The  Numismatist,  the  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Scrapbook,  and  on  the  inside 
back  cover  of  our  auction  catalogues. 
Charles  then  asked,  How  are  you  going  to 
price  them?’  I  said  that  we  could  take  some 
other  dealer’s  listing  and  discount  from 
that.  I  picked  on  Sol  Kaplan  because  he 
used  to  run  lots  of  ads  and  fancied  himself 
as  a  promoter  of  commemoratives.  All  I  did 
was  take  his  prices  and  cut  them.  If  he 
wanted  $8,  I  priced  ours  for  $7,  and  so 
forth. 

“Sol  Kaplan  became  outraged  and  ac¬ 
cused  us  of  not  having  the  coins,  of  trying 
to  ruin  him,  and  of  being  phonies.  I  said, 
Okay,  wise  guy  — and,  of  course,  I  was 
very  aggressive  at  the  time  (since  then  I 
have  mellowed)— ‘what  commemoratives 
do  you  want?’  To  test  us,  he  picked  some¬ 
thing  we  were  offering  at  a  big  discount 
and  asked  for  20  sets.  So  I  sent  the  20  sets. 
Then  he  didn’t  want  to  pay  for  them.  He 
said  it  was  outrageous.  How  could  I  sell 
these  coins  so  cheap?  I  said,  If  they  are  so 
cheap,  pay  for  them.’  So  we  got  into  a  real 
shouting  match,  a  really  heated  exchange. 
My  basic  philosophy  was  that  he  could  go 
to  hell.  And  we  just  continued  to  sell  these 
things.  And  then  he  cut  his  prices,  and  we 
cut  ours.  We  had  a  price  war.  The  only 
difference  was  that  we  had  the  coins  and 
they  didn’t  cost  us  anything,  as  we  were 
handling  the  coins  on  a  10%  commission 
and  did  not  have  to  put  them  in  inventory. 
He  was  in  a  different  position,  as  he  had 
money  invested  in  his  inventory  and  had 
owned  many  of  them  for  a  long  time. 
Finally,  we  sold  out  of  what  we  had.”1 

*  A  commentary  on  the  same  hoard,  by  John  J.  Ford,  Jr.,  was  published  in 
Legacy  magazine,  Spring  1990  issue,  pp.  4344. 
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Collecting  Long  Island  Half  Dollars 

Today,  Long  Island  half  dollars  are  among 
the  most  plentiful  survivors  from  issues  of 
the  1930s.  As  is  the  case  with  most  other 
issues  of  the  year,  pieces  were  minted  and 
handled  carelessly,  and  at  the  time  of  distri¬ 
bution  most  showed  nicks,  bagmarks,  and 
other  evidences  of  contact,  particularly  on 
the  ship's  sails  on  the  reverse.  Numerous 
existing  pieces  show  friction  and  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
coins  originally  distributed  to  the  general 
public.  Such  coins  usually  grade  from  AU- 
50  to  MS-60.  Most  Long  Island  half  dollars 


seen  in  collections  today  are  in  lower  Mint 
State  levels.  MS-60  to  MS-63  examples  are 
typical,  although  MS-64  and  MS-65  speci¬ 
mens  can  be  obtained  without  undue  diffi¬ 
culty. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Check  for  friction 
and/or  evidences  of  handling  on  the  cheek 
and  hair  of  the  Dutch  settler  on  the  obverse 
and,  in  particular,  on  the  largest  sail  on  the 
ship  on  the  reverse.  Most  coins  have  a 
satiny  or  slightly  “greasy  ”  lustre  and  are  not 
deeply  frosty;  this  is  the  way  they  were 
struck. 


1936  Long  Island  Tercentenary 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  300th  anniversary  of  the  settling  of  Long  Island,  New  York 

Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  Dutch  settler  and  Algonquin  Indian 

Reverse  motif:  Sailing  ship 

Authorization  date:  April  13,  1936 

Date  on  coins:  1936 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 936 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  100,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  100,053 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  53 

Quantity  melted:  18,227 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  81 ,826 

Issued  by:  Long  Island  Tercentenary  Committee  through  various  banks  and  other  outlets. 
Official  business  address:  Hotel  St.  George,  Suite  260,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Coin  mailing 
address:  DeWitt  A.  Forward,  treasurer,1  c/oThe  National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Peoples 
Trust  Branch,  181  Montague  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  cardboard  holder  of  the  insert  type 
made  by  Dennison;  five-coin  holder  stamped  “Long  Island  Tercentenary  Committee  of 
Queens  County;”  cardboard  presentation  box 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 

1  Other  officers:  Louis  C.  Wills,  president;  John  W.  Smith,  secretary.  Also  known  as  the  Long  Island  Tercentenary  Celebration  Committee. 
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Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Howard  Kenneth  Weinman 

Interesting  fact:  This  large-mintage  issue  was  distributed  on  a  quota  basis  to  various  Long 
Island  counties. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  $1.25 

1980  MS-60  to  63  $165 

1945  MS-63  $150 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $140 

1950  MS-63  $2 

1986  MS-60  $97,  MS-63  $175,  MS-64  $450, 

1955  MS-63  $4 

MS-65  $1,000 

I960  MS-60  to  63  $7 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $85,  MS-63  $125, 

1965  MS-60  to  63  $15 

MS-64  $220,  MS-65  $1,600 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $16 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $80,  MS-63  $93, 

1975  MS-60  to  63  $38 

MS-64  $140,  MS-65  $875 
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A  Local  Event  Commemorated 

Lynchburg,  Virginia  celebrated  in  1936 
the  sesquicentennial  of  the  1786  city  char 
ter,  an  event  hardly  of  statewide  impor¬ 
tance,  let  alone  national  significance.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  congressional  Act  of  May 
28,  1936,  authorized  the  production  of  a 
quantity  of  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial 
coins  not  to  exceed  20,000  silver  half  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  coined  of  a  single  design  at  a 
single  mint. 

Lynchburg  was  proud  of  her  living  citi¬ 
zens  in  1936,  and  a  brochure  noted  that 
they  included  such  personalities  as  Sena¬ 
tor  Carter  Glass,  Lady  Nancy  Astor,  Mrs. 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  (wife  of  the  artist), 


Douglas  S.  Freeman,  Samuel  LIntermyer, 
Robert  L.  Owen,  Col.  Edwin  Halsey,  S.S. 
Van  Dyne  ( nom  de  plume  of  William 
Huntington  Wright,  mystery  writer),  and 
the  Warner  brothers  (of  motion  picture 
fame).1 

The  Design 

The  Lynchburg  Sesqui-Centennial  {sic) 
Association  contacted  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  which  throughout  the  decade 
acted  as  a  talent  booking  agency.  The  Asso- 

1  Fame  is  fleeting,  and  Lynchburg's  famous  citizens  of  yesteryear  are  virtually 
unknown  there  today.  In  February  1991  the  author  wrote  to  the  City  of 
Lynchburg  to  inquire  about  the  biographies  of  these  individuals  and  their  past 
connection  with  the  city  and  was  referred  to  the  city  library,  which  informed 
me  that  these  people  were  not  known  to  those  in  charge  and  that  research 
could  be  conducted  for  $10  per  hour. 
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ciation  had  considered  Charles  Keck  and 
John  D.  Brcin1  as  potential  designers.  On 
the  recommendation  of  Charles  Moore  of 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  Keck  was  the 
one  chosen.  Earlier  Keck  had  designed  the 
1915-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar  and  the 
1927  Vermont  half  dollar. 

Although  it  was  considered  appropriate 
that  John  Lynch,  after  whom  the  city  was 
named,  be  featured  on  the  obverse,  no 
likeness  of  Lynch  existed.  After  due  con¬ 
sideration  the  Association  selected  Sena¬ 
tor  Carter  Glass,  a  living  individual,  hon¬ 
orary  president  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
Association  and  the  most  influential  citizen 
of  Lynchburg  at  the  time.  Glass  raised  a 
token  protest  over  the  use  of  his  image ,  but 
it  was  approved  anyway.  Glass,  born  in 
Lynchburg  on  January  4,  1858,  entered  the 
newspaper  business  and  then  politics,  be¬ 
coming  a  state  senator  in  1899.  From  1903 
to  1918  he  was  a  U  S.  congressman.  In  the 
latter  year  he  resigned  to  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  filled  until  1920.  Later  in  his  life, 
until  his  death  in  1946,  Glass  was  a  Virginia 
state  senator. 

The  reverse  of  the  Lynchburg  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  half  dollar  showed  the  goddess 
Liberty  standing  with  Monument  Terrace 
(with  its  Confederate  Monument)  and  the 
old  Lynchburg  Courthouse  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Production  and  Distribution 

In  September  1936  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
struck  the  authorized  20,000  coins  plus  an 
extra  1 3  for  the  Assay  Commission .  Offered 
at  $  1  each,  considered  to  be  a  reasonable 
price  for  such  a  restricted  issue,  the 
Lynchburg  half  dollars  found  a  ready  mar¬ 


ket  following  their  release  on  September 
21st  and  were  distributed  widely,  mostly 
on  an  individual  basis.  Some  were  sold  in 
groups  of  five  (with  a  maximum  of  1 0  coins 
per  buyer  unless  the  buyer  provided  “a 
statement  as  to  the  use  of  the  excess 
number;”  it  was  not  stated  in  the  order 
brochure  whether  the  statement  had  to  be 
logical).  Lynchburg  celebrated  its  anniver¬ 
sary  from  October  12th  through  the  16th 
of  that  year  with  parades,  pageants,  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  other  attractions.  Local  residents 
bought  many  half  dollars  at  the  event. 
Before  long  the  entire  supply  was  gone. 

Collecting  Lynchburg  Half  Dollars 

Perhaps  because  of  the  wide  initial  dis¬ 
tribution  and  the  apparent  absence  of  left¬ 
over  hoards,  Lynchburg  halves  have  always 
been  slightly  scarcer  than  even  the  low 
mintage  would  indicate.  However,  enough 
examples  exist  that  they  are  readily  avail¬ 
able.  Most  survivors  are  in  varying  degrees 
of  Mint  State  with  MS-63  being  typical. 
Nearly  all  have  a  satiny  rather  than  deeply 
frosty  surface,  a  characteristic  particularly 
noticeable  on  the  obverse,  which  makes 
the  coins  difficult  to  grade.  Often  the  re¬ 
verse  field  is  semi-prooflike. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Most  Lynchburg 
half  dollars  are  in  higher  grades.  Some 
show  graininess  (from  striking)  on  the  high 
areas  of  the  obverse  portrait  and  on  the 
bosom  and  skirt  of  the  figure  on  the  reverse, 
or  show  evidences  of  handling  or  contact 
in  the  same  areas.  As  noted,  surfaces  are 
often  somewhat  satiny,  instead  of  deeply 
lustrous  and  frosty.  This  issue  must  have 
been  handled  with  particular  care  at  the 
Mint. 

1  John  David  Brcin  (bom  in  Yugoslavia  in  1899),  earlier  a  student  of  Albin 
Polasek,  maintained  a  studio  in  Chicago  and  was  known  as  a  sculptor  and 
teacher  in  that  city. 
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1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  150th  anniversary  of  the  charter  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Carter  Glass 

Reverse  motif:  Standing  figure  of  Miss  Liberty 

Authorization  date:  May  28,  1936 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1786) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  20,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  20,013 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  1 3 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  20,013 

Issued  by:  Lynchburg  Sesqui-Centennial  Association,1  P.O.  Box  731,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Standard  original  packaging:  Cardboard  coin  holder  with  spaces  to  accommodate  five 
coins,  with  imprinted  cover,  made  by  J.N.  Spies  Mfg.  Co. 

Official  sale  price:  $1  plus  254  per  order  (for  example:  1  coin,  $1.25,  2  coins  $2.25,  etc.) 
Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Charles  Keck 

Interesting  fact:  Depicted  on  the  obverse  was  Carter  Glass,  who  was  living  at  the  time. 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $2 

1980  MS-63  $550 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $2.75 

1985  MS-63  $375 

1950  MS-63  to  64  $3 

1986  MS-60  $235,  MS-63  $325,  MS-64  $600, 

1955  MS-63  to  64  $10 

MS-65  $1,350 

I960  MS-63  $18 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $225,  MS-63  $245, 

1965  MS-63  $45 

MS-64  $450,  MS-65  $1,450 

1970  MS-63  $40 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $195,  MS-63 

1975  MS-63  $95 

$235,  MS-64  $290,  MS-65  $725 

1  Officers:  Judge  Don  P.  Halsey,  president;  R.T.  Watts,  Jr.,  vice  president,  Mrs.  John  H.  Lewis,  vice  president;  John  W.  Craddock,  vice  president;  Thomas  W.  Gilliam, 
treasurer;  Fred  W.  McWane,  secretary,  Carter  Glass,  honorary  president. 
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An  Obscure  Anniversary 

An  obscure  event  in  American  history 
was  the  change  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  a 
village  founded  in  1682,  to  the  borough 
form  of  government  in  1736.  In  1936  the 
city  fathers  thought  that  the  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  town’s  borough  status  should 
be  brought  to  national  attention  by  issuing 
Norfolk  Bicentennial  commemorative  half 
dollars.  The  same  year,  1936,  was  also  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  1636  land  grant 
on  which  Norfolk  was  founded. 

The  Norfolk  Advertising  Board,  Inc.  tried 
its  best  to  have  a  commemorative  coin  bill 
passed  but  had  to  settle  for  a  medal  instead 
Numismatic  interest  in  the  medal  would 
have  been  nil  (for  collectors  of  the  era  pre¬ 


ferred  legal-tender  coins),  the  committee 
recognized  this,  and  medals  were  not 
struck.  Undaunted,  the  Norfolk  Advertising 
Board  made  another  attempt  and  pointed 
out  to  Congress  that,  for  example,  San 
Francisco  had  already  had  two  commemo¬ 
rative  half  dollars  (191 5-S  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition  and  1936-S  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge),  whereas 
Norfolk  had  none.  Onjune  28,  1937  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Norfolk  succeeded  in  having 
Congress  authorize  the  production  of  a 
quantity  not  to  exceed  25,000  silver  Nor¬ 
folk  Bicentennial  half  dollars  to  be  struck 
of  a  single  design  and  at  a  single  mint;  never 
mind  that  the  anniversary  to  be  celebrated 
had  already  passed. 
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A  Cluttered  Design 

William  Marks  Simpson,  a  Baltimore 
sculptor,  and  his  wife  Marjorie  Emery 
Simpson  were  named  to  prepare  the  de¬ 
signs.  Mr.  Simpson  did  the  work  for  the 
1 937  Roanoke  and  Antietam  issues  as  well. 

The  obverse  of  the  1936-dated  Norfolk 
Bicentennial  half  dollar  stands  as  the  most 
cluttered  commemorative  design  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  and  contains  inscriptions  in  three 
concentric  circles,  enclosing  a  three-masted 
ship  at  the  center,  below  which  are  a  plow 
and  three  sheaves  of  wheat,  taken  from  the 
seal  of  the  city.  The  reverse  has  enough 
lettering  for  two  coins,  at  the  center  of 
which  is  the  Royal  Mace  of  Norfolk. 

The  design  of  this  half  dollar  attracted 
the  attention  of  Cornelius  Vermeule,  who 
commented  in  1971 : 1  “A  low  point  in  coin 
design.  ..  Skill  in  spacing  the  letters,  in 
casting  the  surfaces,  and  in  modeling  the 
high  relief  saves  much  of  the  composition. 
Still,  the  commemoration  of  Norfolk’s 
various  anniversaries  is  a  document  of 
epigraphy  rather  than  figural  art.  A  small 
ship,  a  plow,  and  three  sheaves  of  wheat, 
making  up  the  city  seal  and  providing  a  full 
repertory  in  themselves,  are  surrounded 
by  too  much  inscription.  To  all  this  has 
been  added  the  primary  designation  of 
commemoration.  On  the  reverse  is  another 
special  inscription  giving  more  com¬ 
memorative  statistics,  plus  all  three  re¬ 
quired  words  and  mottoes.  The  Royal  Mace 
of  Norfolk  forms  the  vertical  accent,  and 
the  statutory  inscriptions  are  packed  in  to 
the  lower  left  and  right  of  its  handle.  It  took 
a  family  team,  like  the  Frasers,2  to  produce 
this  coin,  both  W.M.  Simpson  and  his  wife, 
M.E.  Simpson,  signing  the  reverse.  The 
coin  gives  ample  evidence  that  two  heads 
need  not  be  better  than  one.” 


Sales  Methods 

25,013  coins  were  produced  in  1937 
(13  for  assay)  and  were  subsequently  of¬ 
fered  for  $  1 .65  each  by  the  Norfolk  Adver¬ 
tising  Board,  which  gave  a  slight  discount 
for  orders  of  multiple  coins,  up  to  a  limit  of 
20.  This  limit  was  later  dropped  in  order  to 
permit  quantity  sales  to  dealers.  The  Board 
advised  that  distribution  would  begin  by 
August  15,  1937,  and  informed  collectors 
as  follows:  Indications  are  that  owing  to 
the  popularity  of  the  Norfolk  half  dollar, 
the  issue  will  be  over-subscribed,  and  in 
view  of  this  numismatists  who  have  not 
placed  orders  are  urged  to  act  quickly.”3 

F.E.  Turin,  manager  of  the  Norfolk  Ad¬ 
vertising  Board,  Inc.,  aggressively  promoted 
Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollars  in  an  in¬ 
novative  manner.  In  an  effort  to  stimulate 
sales  and  to  answer  the  complaint  that  the 
British  royal  crown  should  not  have  been 
put  on  a  United  States  coin  because  our 
country  is  a  democratic  nation  and  the 
British  Empire  is  a  monarchy,  this  answer 
was  given  in  a  full-page  advertisement  in 
The  Numismatist:  “The  crown  appears 
because  it  is  part  of  Norfolk’s  historic  mace 
which  is  reproduced  on  the  half  dollar. 
Norfolk  is  the  only  city  in  the  United  States 
with  a  mace  with  such  an  historic  back¬ 
ground.  It  was  presented  in  1653  by  the 
then  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia,  Rob¬ 
ert  Dinwiddie...” 

Another  answer  in  the  same  advertise¬ 
ment  addressed  the  complaint  of  the  coin 
being  minted  in  1937  but  dated  1936,  by 
stating  that  “we  tried  to  secure  passage  of 

1  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  202. 

2  James  Earle  Fraser  and  Laura  Gardin  Fraser  worked  together  on  the  1926 
Oregon  Trail  half  dollar,  a  widely-admired  design. 

3  In  a  legal-size  mimeographed  letter  dated  June  28,  1937,  signed  by  F.E. 
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the  bill  when  Congress  was  in  session  in 
1936,  but  owing  to  the  coin-medal  mixup 
were  unsuccessful.  Numismatists  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  project  know  all  about  this  and 
how  President  Roosevelt  promised  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  mistake  of  Congress.  This  he  did 
and  the  bill  passed  provided  that  the  coins 
were  to  bear  the  date  1936  regardless  of 
when  they  were  minted.” 

The  same  notice  suggested  that  “the 
Norfolk  half  dollar  should  be  extremely 
valuable  to  a  collector,  especially  now  in 
view  of  the  above,  and  rather  than  be 
criticized  we  should  be  complimented  for 
having  minted  a  coin  with  such  an  unusu¬ 
ally  attractive  and  unique  design.  We  have 
approximately  9,000  pieces  still  on  hand 
and  will  sell  them  on  a  first-come  first 
served  basis  as  long  as  they  last— the  price 
as  originally  advertised  being  $  1 .65  for  the 
first  coin  on  the  order  and  $1.55  for  each 
additional  piece  up  to  the  limit  of  20  to  one 
person.” 

On  March  25,  1938,  the  Norfolk  Adver¬ 
tising  Board,  Inc.  sent  this  form  letter  to  as 
many  collectors  whose  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  could  be  secured: 

“TO  ALL  NUMISMATISTS 

“Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

“We  are  about  to  complete  the  sale  of 
the  Norfolk  commemorative  half  dollars, 
and  any  coins  left  over  may  be  returned  to 
the  Mint  for  cancellation.  In  view  of  this 
we  are  writing  to  you  to  advise  that  you 
place  your  orders  now,  before  it  is  too  late . 
If  you  have  previously  purchased  Norfolk 
half  dollars  from  us  any  additional  coins 
ordered  now  will  cost  you  only  $1.55  in¬ 
stead  of  $1.65;  our  committee  has  ruled 
that  all  purchasers  of  record  are  privileged 
to  buy  on  such  basis.  Numismatists  who 
have  not  up  to  this  date  bought  the  Norfolk 
half  dollar  may  purchase  the  same  through 


us  at  $1.65  for  the  first  coin  on  the  order 
and  $1.55  for  each  additional  coin.  On  all 
orders  of  twenty-five  (25)  or  more  the 
price  is  $1.50  flat,  and  handling  charges, 
postage  or  express  and  insurance  fees  are 
borne  by  us. 

“No  collection  of  commemoratives  is 
complete  without  a  Norfolk  half  dollar  and 
we  urge  you  to  buy  yours  now  at  the 
extremely  low  price.  Our  prediction  is  that 
when  we  have  disposed  of  the  coins  now 
on  hand  the  market  price  will  jump  to 
$3  00  or  more. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“F.E.  Turin,  Manager.” 

The  Norfolk  Advertising  Board,  Inc.  sent 
another  circular  letter  to  numismatists,  this 
one  dated  July  5,  1938,  noting  that  5,000 
unsold  pieces  had  been  returned  to  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  resulting  in  a  net  issue 
of  just  20,000.  “Only  3,500  coins  remain 
on  hand  here  for  sale,  and  when  they  are 
gone  trading  will  be  very  active  and  collec¬ 
tors  who  have  extra  pieces  for  sale  will  be 
able  to  get  their  price  for  them.  ..  Our 
prediction  is  that  the  Norfolk  half  dollar 
will  jump  to  $3  when  we  are  sold  out;  in 
view  of  this  we  urge  you  to  send  your  order 
now,  before  it  is  too  late.” 

If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  then  try 
again.  The  following  notice  was  sent  by  the 
Norfolk  Advertising  Board  to  collectors  on 
September  13,  1938,  again  urging  buyers 
to  take  action:  “We  respectfully  invite  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  less  than  3,000 
Norfolk  half  dollars  remain  on  hand  and 
that  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  all  pieces  in 
the  hands  of  collectors  will  automatically 
become  more  valuable.  The  Norfolk  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  is  the  only  piece  of 
United  States  money  with  a  reproduction 
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of  the  Royal  Crown  of  England  on  it  (it 
appears  on  the  Norfolk  Mace)  and  also  is 
the  only  piece  of  this  country’s  money  that 
bears  the  initials  of  two  sculptors.1 

“In  our  opinion  the  price  will  jump  to 
$2.50  or  $3  00  each  as  soon  as  we  have 
sold  out;  therefore  we  suggest  that  you 
purchase  additional  coins  so  that  you  will 
be  in  an  enviable  position  when  it  comes  to 
trading  later  with  another  collector  who 
did  not  have  the  foresight  to  buy  his  Nor¬ 
folk  half  dollar  when  the  price  was  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  Regardless  of  what  anyone 
may  tell  you,  remember  that  the  fewer 
there  is  of  anything,  the  more  valuable  that 
thing  is.  The  action  of  Congress  in  restrict¬ 
ing  issues  of  commemoratives  should  au¬ 
tomatically  make  all  previous  issues  worth 
a  high  premium;  also,  future  sessions  of 
Congress  may  reverse  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  whereby  issues  are  limited,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  scramble  to  complete  sets 
and  high  prices  will  be  demanded.  We 
urge  to  rush  your  orders  now  as  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  trouble  in  disposing  of  the 
few  remaining  coins.  If  you  bought  our  half 
dollars  previously  you  can  buy  as  many  as 
you  wish,  now,  for  only  $  1 .50  each.  If  you 
did  not  purchase  any  before,  under  Trea¬ 


sury  Department  instructions  we  must 
charge  you  15  cents  extra  on  the  first  coin 
on  the  order.” 

As  indicated  above,  5,000  were  melted 
in  1938.  A  further  3,077  went  to  the  melt¬ 
ing  pot  later.  In  the  meantime  several  thou¬ 
sand  coins  were  sold  to  dealers,  and  bulk 
quantities  remained  in  numismatic  circles 
for  years  afterward. 

Collecting  Norfolk  Bicentennial 
Half  Dollars 

Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollars  are  fairly 
plentiful  today.  Most  seen  are  in  medium 
to  high  Mint  State  levels.  The  cluttered 
nature  of  the  design  had  a  positive  effect: 
all  of  the  lettering  served  to  protect  the 
fields  and  devices  from  nicks  and  marks 
with  the  result  that  MS-64  and  MS-65  coins 
are  plentiful.  In  fact,  in  MS-65  grade  this  is 
one  of  the  most  available  of  all  commemo¬ 
ratives  of  the  1936  year. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  The  design  is  so 
cluttered  on  this  issue  that  even  lightly 
worn  coins  are  apt  to  look  like  nice 
Uncirculated  coins!  Check  the  sails  of  the 
ship  and  the  high  points  of  the  mace  for 
friction.  Most  extant  coins  are  in  high  grades 
as  noted. 


1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  300th  anniversary  of  the  land  grant  for  Norfolk,  Virginia  and  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  Norfolk  as  a  borough 
Obverse  motif:  Norfolk  City  Seal 
Reverse  motif:  Royal  mace 
Authorization  date:  June  28,  1937 

1  Not  true.  For  example,  the  1892  Columbian  half  dollar  bears  the  initials  of  both  Charles  E.  Barber  and  George  T.  Morgan. 
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Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1636,  1682,  1736,  and  1845) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  25,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,013 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  13 

Quantity  melted:  8,077 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  16,936 

Issued  by:  Norfolk  Advertising  Board,  Norfolk  Association  of  Commerce,  107  West  Main 
Street,  Norfolk,  Virginia  (F.E.  Turin,  manager1) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cardboard  coin  holder  with  spaces  to  accommodate  five 
coins,  with  imprinted  covers,  light  green  in  color,  with  poem,  Norfolk-Virginia,  by  Charles 
Day,  imprinted  on  reverse 

Official  sale  price:  $  1 .50  locally  ($  1 .65  by  mail  for  the  first  coin,  $  1 .55  each  for  additional 
specimens;  slight  discounts  were  given  later,  see  text) 

Designers  of  obverse  and  reverse:  William  Marks  Simpson  and  Marjorie  Emory  Simpson 
Interesting  facts:  The  issuers  made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  British  crown  was  depicted  on 
this,  an  American  coin;  this  coin  was  dated  1936  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  not  authorized 
by  Congress  until  1937;  this  coin  bore  five  dates  as  part  of  the  design,  none  of  which  was 
the  date  of  mintage. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-63  to  64  $950 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $44 0 

1986  MS-60  $440,  MS-63  $625,  MS-64  $680, 
MS-65  $900 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $525,  MS-63  $595, 
MS-64  $640,  MS-65  $750 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $465,  MS-63 
$500,  MS-64  $520,  MS-65  $600 


1940  MS-64  to  65  $1.50 
1945  MS-64  to  65  $5 
1950  MS-64  to  65  $6 
1955  MS-64  to  65  $19 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $33 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $75 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $56 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $170 


1  officers:  L.H.Windholz,  president;  H.B.  Goodridge,  1st  vice  president;  G  Scrpell,  2nd  vice  president;  P.S.  Huber,  3rd  vice  president;  E.W  Berard,  treasurer;  F.E.  Turin, 
secretary  and  manager. 
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A  Set  of  Three  Coins 

The  300th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
Roger  Williams  in  Rhode  Island  on  June  24, 
1 63 6,  and  the  subsequent  establishment  of 
the  Providence  Plantations  furnished  the 
occasion  for  issuing  1936-dated  com 
memorative  half  dollars.  Curiously,  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  city  of  Providence  appeared 
on  the  coins.  Roger  Williams,  depicted  on 
the  coins,  was  born  in  England  and  came  to 
America  in  1631.  In  Massachusetts  he 
quarreled  with  religious  and  colony  lead¬ 
ers  and  had  the  audacity  to  suggest  that 
settlers  should  compensate  the  native  In¬ 
dians  for  land  taken.  Williams  was  com¬ 


manded  to  leave,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
send  him  back  to  England.  He  escaped 
with  four  companions  and  in  early  1636 
settled  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay 
and  established  a  settlement  named  Provi¬ 
dence  in  gratitude  for  God’s  help  when  he 
was  in  distress.  He  negotiated  with  the 
Indians  and,  true  to  his  principles,  pur¬ 
chased  the  land  for  the  new  colony.  The 
community  grew  under  a  government 
which  permitted  freedom  of  religious  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  separation  of  church  and 
state.  In  1644  several  towns  in  the  area 
were  combined  under  a  charter  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  Providence  Plantations. 
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Providence  Tercentenary  half  dollars, 
commonly  called  Rhode  Island  Tercente¬ 
nary  half  dollars,  were  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  an  act  approved  on  May  2, 1935,  as 
part  of  a  bill  that  also  provided  for  Hudson 
commemoratives.  The  issue  of  Providence 
coins  was  set  at  30,000  silver  half  dollars. 
Eventually  the  coins  were  produced  at 
three  mints.  Correspondence  from  the  is¬ 
suing  commission  was  signed  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  and  Providence  Plantations  Tercente¬ 
nary  Committee  in  some  instances  and 
Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  Jubilee  Com¬ 
mittee  in  others.  Apparently,  the  commit¬ 
tee  name  was  not  standardized.  The  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  formed  several  years  ear¬ 
lier  in  1931. 

Design  and  Production 

The  Providence  Plantations  Tercente¬ 
nary  Committee  selected  John  Howard 
Benson,  an  instructor  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  and  his  friend,  silver¬ 
smith  Arthur  Graham  Carey,  to  create  the 
motifs.  The  obverse  motif  depicted  Roger 
Williams  kneeling  in  a  canoe,  his  right 
hand  raised  in  greeting  and  his  left  hand 
holding  a  Bible,  while  an  Indian  standing 
on  a  rock  extends  his  hands,  ostensibly  in 
greeting,  but  said  to  have  been  a  welcom¬ 
ing  indication,  “good,”  in  sign  language.  In 
the  distance  is  the  “sun  of  religious  liberty” 
with  resplendent  rays.  The  reverse  illus¬ 
trated  an  anchor  with  HOPE  above  and 
other  lettering  below  and  surrounding. 
The  scene  represented  Roger  Williams  ar¬ 
riving  in  his  canoe  at  Slate  Rock. 

The  entire  design  is  in  rather  shallow 
relief,  but  distinctly  defined.  This  style  was 
inspired  by  shallow  carvings  on  gravestones 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere. 1 
After  appropriate  reduction  of  the  models 
and  preparation  of  master  dies  by  the 
Medallic  Art  Company,  20,0 1 3  pieces  were 


struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  January 
1936,  followed  by  15,010  in  Denver  and 
15,01 1  in  San  Francisco  in  February. 

Phony  Distribution 

A  publicity  blitz  ensued,  and  news  re¬ 
leases,  advertisements,  and  other  messages 
called  nationwide  attention  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  which  was  set  to  take  place  on  March 
5,  1936. 2  The  Rhode  Island  Hospital  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  was  the  focal  point  of  the 
activity  and  distributed  allotments  to  30 
banking  outlets.  In  addition,  nearly  7,000 
coins  were  assigned  to  Horace  M.  Grant,  a 
well-known  numismatist  who  owned 
Grant  s  Hobby  Shop  in  Providence.  It  was 
intended  that  Grant  would  take  care  of 
national  distribution  to  interested  collec¬ 
tors. 

The  lesson  of  the  1935  Boone  half  dol¬ 
lars  with  “small  1934”  was  well  known  to 
Grant  and  probably  to  others,  for  a  secret 
scheme  was  devised  whereby  phony  an¬ 
nouncements  were  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  entire  issue  was  sold  out  within  six 
hours  of  the  time  it  was  placed  on  sale  on 
March  5th.  In  advertisements  in  hobby 
publications  this  supposed  fact  was  trum¬ 
peted  in  Grant’s  headlines. 

It  soon  developed  that  additional  coins 
were  indeed  available,  but  for  a  higher 
price,  from  favored  insiders  including 
Grant.  A  royal  mess  ensued,  and  although 
few  were  willing  to  confront  Grant  di¬ 
rectly  with  allegations,  the  Rhode  Island 
distribution  fiasco  became  the  talk  of  the 
numismatic  fraternity  and  was  often  cited 
as  an  example  of  how  not  to  do  things. 

*  Per  an  unattributed  newspaper  article.  "Benson  and  Carey  Do  Much 
Research  Designing  Rhode  Island  Half  Dollar. '  January  7,  1936.  furnished  to 
the  author  by  Steve  Innarelli. 

2  The  first  20.000  Rhode  Island  commemorative  coins  arrived  in  Providence 

article  of  that  date,  R.I.  Tercentenary  Coins  Reach  Our  City, "  furnished  to  the 
author  by  Steve  Innarelli.  “Two  more  shipments  of  these  coins  are  due  here 
shortly,  one  of  15,000  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint  and  another  15,000  from 
the  Denver  Mint,”  the  article  noted  further. 
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A  “News”  Article 

The  following  account  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  release  of 
the  coins,  reprinted  from  an  unnamed 
Rhode  Island  newspaper,  was  sent  by 
Horace  Grant  to  his  customers  in  1936,  to 
promote  the  price  of  large  numbers  of 
unsold  half  dollars  in  his  possession  (al¬ 
though  this  reason  was  not  stated): 

“R.I.  Tercentenary  Half  Dollars  Sold  Out 
in  Six  Hours  at  $1  Each.  Most  of  45,000 
Disposed  of  Before  Noon  in  30  Banks 
Throughout  State.— Other  5,000  Held  Out 
to  Fill  Advance  Orders.  -Officials  Aston¬ 
ished. 

“Rhode  Islanders  flocked  to  banks  in 
such  numbers  yesterday  to  buy  souvenir 
Tercentenary  half  dollars— at  $1  apiece— 
that  the  entire  available  supply  was  ex¬ 
hausted  within  six  hours,  a  preliminary 
checkup  revealed  last  night.  Approximately 
45,000  of  the  congressionally  authorized 
issue  of  50,000  coins  were  disposed  of  in 
30  banks  throughout  the  state,  most  of 
them  being  sold  before  noon,  according  to 
Arthur  L.  Philbrick,  who,  as  treasurer  of 
the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta¬ 
tions  Tercentenary  Committee,  Inc.,  was 
in  charge  of  the  distribution. 

“  The  remainder  of  the  issue ,  reserved  to 
care  for  orders  placed  in  advance,  will  not 
be  placed  on  sale  generally,’  Mr.  Philbrick 
said.  In  the  absence  of  complete  records 
from  banks  outside  Providence,  Mr. 
Philbrick  could  not  say  last  night  whether 
any  coins  remained  unsold  in  any  commu¬ 
nity  where  the  demand  may  not  have  been 
as  great  as  in  other  sections  of  the  state. 
The  Rhode  Island  Hospital  National  Bank, 
however,  acting  as  the  depository  and  bank¬ 
ing  distributor  of  the  coins,  had  exhausted 
its  supply  and  was  unable  to  fill  repeat 
orders  from  the  other  banks  at  noon  yester¬ 


day,  Mr.  Philbrick  reported. 

“From  the  numismatic  standpoint  the 
Rhode  Island  half  dollars  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  value  in  that  they  probably  will  be 
the  last  special  coins  struck  off  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  any  local  or  state  obser¬ 
vance.  Following  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
sponsored  by  United  States  Senator  Jesse 
H.  Metcalf,  authorizing  the  minting  of  the 
Rhode  Island  half  dollars,  Congress  adopted 
a  law  prohibiting  the  minting  of  any  more 
coins  of  this  nature.1 

“Expressing  astonishment  that  virtually 
the  entire  issue  had  been  sold  within  a  few 
hours,  when  it  had  been  estimated  that 
three  months  would  be  required  to  sell  the 
50,000  coins,  Mr.  Philbrick  declared  the 
sale  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features 
of  the  Tercentenary  observance  thus  far, 
indicating,  he  said,  a  far  greater  interest  in 
the  celebration  than  anyone  had  suspected. 
We  certainly  didn’t  expect  to  see  the  whole 
issue  snapped  up  in  a  few  hours,’  said  Mr. 
Philbrick,  particularly  inasmuch  as  Con¬ 
necticut,  with  a  population  twice  that  of 
Rhode  Island,  had  20,000  coins  minted  last 
year  and  after  two  months  so  many  re¬ 
mained  unsold  that  they  were  turned  back 
to  the  Treasury  and  melted  down  for  other 
coinage  uses.’2 

“Indications  that  the  new  Rhode  Island 
half  dollars  will  be  selling  at  a  premium  in 
the  very  near  future  is  seen  by  Mr .  Philbrick 
in  the  fact  that  a  Kansas  collector  adver¬ 
tised  a  month  ago  that  the  price  of  the 
pieces  would  be  $4  each.  It  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  likely,  however,  Mr.  Philbrick  said, 
that  the  few  thousand  reserved  coins  will 
be  sold  at  more  than  the  established  price 
of  $1,  although  this  point  has  not  been 

1  A  patently  false  statement!  Many  new  commemorative  issues  were  autho¬ 
rized  after  the  Rhode  Island  coins. 

2  Not  true  on  two  counts:  ( 1 )  There  were  25,018  Connecticut  Tercentenary 
half  dollars  minted  in  1935.  (2)  All  were  distributed. 
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decided.  ‘We  placed  the  coins  on  general 
sale  within  Rhode  Island  before  we  filled 
mail  orders,’  said  Mr.  Philbrick,  ‘in  order 
that  native  Rhode  Islanders  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  get  them.  Now  we  expect 
we  will  have  to  scale  down  advance  orders 
we  have  received  and  accepted  payment 
for.  Persons  who  ordered  and  forwarded 
remittances  for  four,  six,  eight,  or  10  coins 
will  be  given  a  smaller  number,  and  the 
balance  of  their  money  returned,  because 
we  want  to  spread  the  distribution  of  the 
coins  as  widely  as  possible.’ 

“Before  the  coins  went  on  sale  yesterday 
morning,  it  had  been  planned  to  allow  any 
one  person  to  purchase  any  number  of 
them  up  to  10.  On  Wednesday  evening, 
however,  it  was  apparent  that  the  demand 
would  be  great,  and  the  maximum  was  cut 
to  three,  and  many  banks,  on  their  own 
initiative,  limited  the  sale  to  but  one  coin  to 
anyone  person.  The  Rhode  Island  Hospital 
National  Bank  reserved  only  680  coins  for 
general  sale  in  its  own  downtown  rooms, 
where  20  people  were  waiting  to  purchase 
the  pieces  before  the  bank  opened.  The 
first  purchaser  was  Ethelbert  A.  Rusden, 
522  Angell  Street.  Less  than  an  hour  after 
the  banks  opened,  the  Hospital  National 
Bank  received  calls  for  additional  ship¬ 
ments.  A  Woonsocket  bank  wanted  100 
more  coins  and  did  not  get  them.  At  the 
Industrial  Trust  Company,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  1 ,600  advance  orders,  an  allotment 
of  4,800  coins  was  disposed  of  in  a  little 
more  than  three  hours.  Other  banks  re¬ 
ported  similar  experiences  with  eager  buy¬ 
ers.  It  had  been  expected  before  the  sale 
opened  that  three  months  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  sell  all  the  coins. 

“Collectors  and  others  sought  the  coins, 
and  many,  before  the  one-to-a-customer 
rule  was  enforced,  bought  them  in  sets  of 


three,  one  of  each  mintage.  Twenty  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  coins  were  minted  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  15,000  each  at  Denver  and  San 
Francisco,  coins  from  the  last  two  mints 
being  distinguished  by  a  tiny  D  or  S  on  the 
half  dollars.  Coins  from  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  have  no  distinguishing  letter.  Mr. 
Philbrick  last  night  expressed  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  cooperation  shown  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  group  by  Rhode  Island  banks  in 
distributing  the  coins.” 

Hype  such  as  this  was  widely  criticized 
by  the  coin  fraternity,  especially  after  it 
was  learned  that  favored  insiders  still  had 
undistributed  supplies  of  Rhode  Island  half 
dollars  on  hand. 

Correspondence  on  the  Subject 

A  letter  from  A.L.  Philbrick,  treasurer  of 
the  distributing  commission,  dated  April  8, 
1936,  informed  coin  dealer  Walter  P. 
Nichols  as  follows: 

“These  coins  were  placed  on  sale  in 
thirty  Rhode  Island  banks  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  wide  distribution.  After  this  demand 
was  satisfied,  the  Committee  intended  to 
comply  with  as  many  requests  as  possible 
outside  of  the  state.  However,  almost  the 
entire  issue  was  sold  in  48  hours,  hence  we 
had  to  reduce  the  number  to  be  sent  to  any 
one  person  outside  of  the  state,  which 
explains  the  mailing  to  you  of  only  one  set 
of  these  coins.  We  regret  very  much  in¬ 
deed  that  we  could  not  send  you  all  the 
coins  you  desired.  You  may  be  able  to 
secure  a  few  more,  but  we  cannot  promise 
anything.” 

Correspondence  from  L.W.  Hoffecker 
(distributor  of  the  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail 
and  1936  Elgin  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lars)  to  Walter  P.  Nichols  (distributor  of  the 
1936  York  County  half  dollars),  dated  Au¬ 
gust  7,  1936,  commented  on  the  distribu- 
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tion  of  Rhode  Island  pieces  as  well  as  other 
matters: 

"I  received  your  kind  letter  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  not  any  more  than  I  expected 
from  you,  for  I  told  my  wife  after  your  last 
letter  that  you  wrote  like  a  businessman, 
and  I  thought  this  issue  [the  York  County 
half  dollars]  was  going  to  be  handled  in  a 
manner  that  was  open  and  above-board. 

“I  am  very  sorry  that  you  got  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Philbrick,  and  got  advice  from 
him,  as  that  Rhode  Island  outfit  is  the 
crookedest  commission  that  ever  under¬ 
took  to  handle  a  coin.  I  told  Mr.  Philbrick 
this  myself,  and  my  lawyer  also,  and  he 
tried  to  tell  my  attorney  that  I  was  mis¬ 
leading  him,  and  was  not  well  informed, 
and  did  not  have  a  good  sense.  But  by  the 
time  we  got  through,  notwithstanding  they 
had  all  been  distributed,  with  not  more 
than  five  to  a  person,  he  gave  me  90  sets  of 
coins  to  keep  me  from  following  up  my 
suit,  and  the  coins  at  that  time  were  worth 
$810. 

“I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Senate, 
and  told  the  Rhode  Island  senator  he  was 
being  used  as  a  tool.  He  would  not  admit  it, 
but  by  the  time  I  got  through  with  him, 
while  he  didn't  admit  that  I  knew  what  I 
was  talking  about,  he  proposed  another 
bill  to  issue  50,000  more  coins,  to  correct 
the  mal-distribution  of  the  first  issue.  That 
was  the  admission  I  needed  from  him.  I 
told  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  to  turn  the  bill  down  unless  they  let 
someone  like  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  handle  the  coins,  for  those 
crooks  in  Rhode  Island  would  grab  them 
all  and  lay  them  away  to  protect  their  first 
issue.1 

“I  have  dozens  of  letters  from  them, 
saying  that  nobody  got  over  10  coins,  and 
one  of  their  clique,  Mr.  H.M.  Grant,  comes 


out  in  The  Numismatist  and  says  that  he 
got  in  excess  of  11,000  coins.  He  is  still 
selling  the  coins.  All  the  banks  in  Rhode 
Island  still  have  coins,  but  are  just  giving 
them  out  to  their  customers.  These  same 
bankers  who  were  supposed  to  see  that 
everything  was  open  and  above  board 
wrote  letters  here  to  Texas  asking  $5  apiece 
for  the  coins  within  a  week  after  they  were 
put  on  the  market. 

“I  don't  wonder  that  Mr.  Philbrick  has 
several  lawsuits  on  hand.  He  kept  my  mon¬ 
ey  over  three  months,  then  wrote  me  and 
said  if  I  would  send  money  for  postage  he 
would  send  the  coins  at  once,  and  then  a 
month  later  returned  all  the  money  saying 
there  were  no  coins  left.  They  never  did 
admit  that  my  charges  were  justified,  but 
they  hated  to  see  me  in  the  frame  of  mind 
I  was  in,  so  gave  me  the  coins  to  pacify  me. 
All  who  believe  that  may  stand  on  their 
heads.... 

“I  hate  to  see  an  issue  handled  so  that 
there  are  complaints  going  in  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  as  the  senators  and  congressmen  and 
officers  in  the  Mint  are  sick  and  tired  of 
receiving  complaints  about  these  coins, 
and  it  was  very  hard  work  to  keep  them 
from  putting  an  end  to  all  these  commemo- 
ratives.  As  it  is,  they  worked  off  three 
medals  on  commissions  who  were  not  on 
their  guard.  They  offered  me  a  medal,  but 
I  talked  them  out  of  it.  Other  commissions 
who  depended  upon  their  representatives 
there,  and  had  no  one  who  was  posted,  got 
left.  The  more  satisfactory  way  these  issues 
are  handled,  the  more  chance  they  have  of 
getting  more. 

“I  don't  like  the  way  they  are  handling 

1  Hoffecker  writes  with  authority  here  and  displays  his  clout  with  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  a  reflection  of  his  success  in  having 
Congress  pass  for  him  two  “  pet  ”  bills  earlier,  authorizing  the  1 93S  Old  Spanish 
Trail  and  1936  Elgin  halves,  both  of  which  were  profitable  for  Hoffecker. 
Hoffecker’s  pious  statements  were  a  classic  case  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black,  as  Hoffecker  himself  made  many  false  and  misleading  statements  during 
the  course  of  distributing  commemorative  half  dollars. 
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the  Bridgeport  issue,  as  it  looks  very  much 
like  another  steal  like  the  Rhode  Island,  as 
no  commission  can  dispose  of 25 ,000  coins 
with  only  five  coins  to  a  person.  The  Mary¬ 
land  people  only  sold  1 5,000  of  their  allot¬ 
ment  of  25,000  and  5,000  of  them  were 
taken  by  the  banks  from  a  patriotic  stand¬ 
point,  and  they  were  only  asking  $  1 .00  for 
their  coins.  They  sold  the  balance  for  $0.75 
apiece.... 

“Yours  truly,  L.W.  Hoffecker.” 

L.W.  Hoffecker  wrote  to  Walter  P. 
Nichols  again,  on  August  13,  1936,  and 
discussed  problems  in  commemorative 
distribution: 

“I  received  your  letter  of  August  1 1 ,  and 
find  it  very  interesting.  The  fact  that  the 
designers  of  the  coin  got  a  dirty  deal  just 
confirms  my  opinion  of  the  whole  Rhode 
Island  commission.  I  told  their  senator  I 
didn’t  believe  there  was  a  straight  man  on 
the  commission,  and  there  must  be  a  lot  of 
crooks  in  the  banks  up  there,  too,  as  every 
bank  in  Rhode  Island  is  making  a  lot  of 
money,  instead  of  distributing  the  coins... 

“I  enjoyed  your  letter  very  much,  and 
was  in  hopes  I  might  meet  you  at  the 
[annual  American  Numismatic  Association] 
convention  in  Minneapolis  next  week.  I 
expect  all  we  will  do  is  elect  a  president, 
and  talk  commemoratives.  Wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  check  for  the  five  [Elgin] 
coins,  and  I  will  ship  them  to  you  as  soon 
as  I  receive  them,  which  I  hope  will  be 
sometime  in  September. 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  should  be  pleased  at 
anyone’s  hard  luck,  but  Mr.  Philbrick  in¬ 
vited  all  he  has  coming.  He  could  not  tell 
the  same  story  twice  alike  about  the  way 
they  were  handling  those  coins.1  In  send¬ 
ing  me  my  90  sets  he  told  me  they  combed 
every  bank  and  every  agency  in  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  to  help  me  out  of  an  embarrassing 


situation,  and  those  90  sets  were  all  they 
had  left,  and  now  he  tells  you  that  the 
banks  are  holding  out  enough  to  take  care 
of  all  these  suits  which  started  since  mine, 
and  I  expect  my  success  in  settling  with 
him  is  the  cause  of  some  of  the  other  suits, 
as  I  did  not  keep  it  a  secret.  He  merely 
settled  with  me  because  he  thought  it  was 
the  cheapest  way  out,  not  for  any  love  of 
me. 

“To  show  you  how  small  Philbrick  is,  he 
picked  out  20  damaged  coins,  wrapped 
them  all  up  in  one  package,  and  sent  them 
to  me  as  part  of  my  quota.  I  only  got  three 
damaged  coins  out  of  10,000  from  the 
Mint,  and  I  can’t  understand  this.2  Every¬ 
one  looks  as  though  it  had  been  struck 
twice  with  some  hard  metal,  and  after 
what  I  have  seen  of  him  I  would  not  put  it 
past  him  to  have  damaged  the  coins  pur¬ 
posely  before  he  sent  them  to  me.  I  did  not 
notice  them  until  one  of  my  customers 
complained  about  a  couple  of  marks  on  his 
coin,  and  I  looked  over  a  whole  package  of 
twenty,  and  found  them  all  marked  in 
about  the  same  way.” 

L.W.  Hoffecker  wrote  the  following  in  a 
letter  to  W alter  P.  Nichols  three  years  later, 
on  November  1,  1939: 

“In  reference  to  [Providence  coin  dealer] 
Grant,  I  can’t  ask  him  any  advice.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  don’t  have  the  same  opinion  of  him 
that  you  do.  I  was  warned  during  my  cam¬ 
paign  [for  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association]  by  four  or  five  of 
the  old-timers,  not  dealers,  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him.  The  way  he 
handled  that  Rhode  Island  issue  has  made 
him  lots  of  enemies  all  over  the  United 
States.  I  thought  I  was  not  going  to  get  any 


~  A  reference  to  the  10,000  1935-dated  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars 
distributed  by  Hoffecker. 
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of  the  coins  from  the  commission  and  saw 
his  ad  in  Baltimore, 1  before  it  was  printed, 
and  sent  him  the  money  for  two  sets.  He 
returned  the  money  to  me,  saying  the  price 
had  gone  up.  So  you  can’t  say  that  I  was  late 
getting  my  order  in  as  I  saw  the  ad  before 
it  was  printed.” 

Follow-Through 

On  June  24,  1936,  after  the  distribution 
had  ended,  the  commission  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement: 2  “When  [the  Rhode 
Island  half  dollars  were  minted]  the  first 
100  coins  from  each  of  the  three  mints 
were  placed  in  separate  envelopes  by  the 
Mint  authorities  and  numbered  according 
to  the  order  they  came  from  the  dies.  This 
was  done  because  the  committee  under¬ 
stood  that  coin  collectors  are  particularly 
desirous  of  getting  the  early  coins  struck, 
accompanied  by  some  authentication  by 
the  Mint  of  the  order  in  which  the  given 
coins  are  struck.  This  being  the  case,  the 
committee  was  desirous  not  only  of  thus 
cooperating  with  the  collectors,  but  also 
to  secure  the  enhanced  price  for  these 
coins  would  be  thus  attainable.” 

The  article  went  on  to  say  that  the  coins 
would  be  sold  in  sets  of  three,  separately 
by  number  to  the  person  offering  the  high¬ 
est  price.  Bids  were  to  be  received  by  the 
committee  before  the  close  of  business  on 
July  1 3, 1936.  In  charge  of  the  offering  was 
a  special  sub-committee  consisting  of  Ira 
Lloyd  Letts,  Addison  P.  Munroe,  and  A.  L. 
Philbrick. 

On  February  23,  1938,  the  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  Tercentenary 
Committee,  Inc.  passed  out  of  existence, 
following  a  motion  for  dissolution  granted 
by  Justice  Jeremiah  E.  O’Connell  in  Supe 
rior  Court  in  Providence.  A  report  noted 
that  about  $24,000  profit  had  been  derived 
from  the  sale  of  commemorative  half  dol¬ 


lars,  of  which  about  $16,000  was  given 
towards  the  cost  of  a  memorial  for  Roger 
Williams.  As  of  February  23,  1938,  $322 
was  the  balance  remaining  in  the 
committee’s  account. 

Collecting  Rhode  Island 
Half  Dollars 

It  was  not  unusual  in  later  years  for 
groups  from  a  few  dozen  to  a  hundred  or  so 
Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar  sets 
to  come  on  the  market.  The  Amon  G. 
Carter,  Jr.  estate,  dispersed  by  John  N. 
Rowe  III  in  the  1980s,  contained  hundreds 
of  Rhode  Island  coins  which  had  been  held 
since  the  1930s.  Today  most  small  hoards 
have  probably  been  dispersed,  but  there 
are  enough  Rhode  Island  half  dollars  in 
numismatic  circulation  that  the  coins  are 
among  the  least  expensive  of  their  era.  No 
significant  criticisms  were  ever  mounted 
of  the  design,  and  ever  since  the  time  of 
issue,  the  coins  have  been  highly  desired 
by  collectors,  despite  the  questionable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  March  5,  1936. 

Rhode  Island  half  dollars  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  singly  and  in  sets,  with  typical  grades 
being  MS-60  to  MS-63,  with  contact  marks 
on  the  canoe  on  the  obverse  and  the  shield 
on  the  reverse.  Higher  level  coins  such  as 
MS-64  and  MS-65  are  not  hard  to  find  but 
are  elusive  in  comparison  to  the  lesser 
condition  pieces. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Check  the  prow 
of  the  canoe  (especially)  and  the  high  points 
of  the  figures  for  handling  marks.  On  the 
reverse  the  anchor  and  surrounding  areas 
should  be  checked,  but  these  are  not  as 
crucial  as  the  obverse  characteristics.  Most 
specimens  have  a  combination  satiny-frosty 
surface.  Many  are  light  gray  in  color. 

1  At  the  office  of  Frank  G.  Duffield,  editor  and  business  manager  of  The 
Numismatist. 

2  Per  an  unattributed  article.  “  100  Sets  of  Half  Dollars  Up  For  Sale,”  June  24, 
1936,  furnished  to  the  author  by  Steve  Innarelli 
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1936  P-D-S  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Obverse  motif:  Roger  Williams  and  Indian 

Reverse  motif:  Elements  from  Rhode  Island  State  Seal 

Authorization  date:  May  2,  1935 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  163 6) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  50,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  20,013  Philadelphia,  15,010  Denver, 
15,01 1  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  13  Philadelphia,  10  Denver,  11  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  20,013  Philadelphia,  15,010  Denver, 
15,01 1  San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  Tercentenary  Committee,  Inc.  (Paul 
Francis  Gleeson,  corresponding  secretary;  Ira  Lloyd  Letts,  chairman)  through  banks  and 
coin  dealer  Horace  M.  Grant;  some  mail  orders  filled  by  the  Rhode  Island  Hospital  National 
Bank,  15  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelopes;  insert-type  cardboard  holders;  tissue 
paper  wrapping  (used  by  Rhode  Island  Hospital  National  Bank  and  Grant  s  Hobby  Shop) 
Official  sale  price:  $1  per  coin  ($1.50  by  mail) 

Designers  of  obverse  and  reverse:  John  Howard  Benson  and  Arthur  Graham  Carey 
Interesting  fact:  The  distribution  of  this  issue  caused  a  major  scandal. 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1936  (summer)  MS-63  $  1 2 

1980  MS-63  $975 

1940  MS-63  $4.50 

1985  MS-63  $650 

1945  MS-63  $7 

1986  MS-60  $345,  MS-63  $600,  MS-64 

1950  MS-63  $6 

$1,300,  MS-65  $2,500 

1955  MS-63  $18 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $320,  MS-63  $390, 

I960  MS-63  $28 

MS-64  $800,  MS-65  $3,500 

1965  MS-63  $50 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $320,  MS-63 

1970  MS-63  $55 

$335,  MS-64  $410,  MS-65  $1,625 

1975  MS-63  $135 

Note:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens). 
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Congress  Bends  the  Rules 

Arkansas  commemorative  half  dollars, 
first  issued  in  1935  and  bearing  a  design 
with  Miss  Liberty  and  an  Indian  on  the 
obverse  and  an  eagle  on  the  reverse,  were 
not  popular  with  collectors,  and  many 
complaints  were  made  concerning  them 
(see  earlier  listing  of  the  1935-1939  Arkan¬ 
sas  series).  Adding  ammunition  to  those 
who  complained  about  the  Arkansas  coins 
early  in  the  distribution  of  the  series  was  a 
special  issue  created  in  1936,  featuring  a 
new  design,  although  the  creation  of  a  new 
design  for  an  existing  series  was  contrary 
to  prevailing  government  policy. 

The  origin  of  the  new  design  came  about 
in  1936  when  the  Texas  Centennial  Com¬ 


mission  people  pushed  a  bill  (S.  3721, 
January  16, 1936),  which  ultimately  proved 
unsuccessful,  to  create  five  new  reverse 
designs  for  their  half  dollar.  The  Arkansas 
Centennial  Commission,  sniffing  a  similar 
profit  possibility,  thought  it  a  good  idea  to 
request  three  new  Arkansas  reverses  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Texas  bill.  The  Act  of 
June  26,  1936,  eventually  resulted  and  au¬ 
thorized  the  issuance  of  50,000  Arkansas 
coins  of  one  new  design,  in  addition  to 
those  of  the  regular  centennial  style. 

A.  W.  Parke,  who  was  the  spokesman  for 
the  Arkansas  Centennial  Commission  and 
the  prime  moving  force  of  the  group,  origi¬ 
nally  stated  that  the  supplementary  design 
would  illustrate  one  side  of  an  old  coin  (the 
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exact  coin  was  not  specified,  nor  was  it 
stated  whether  the  obverse  or  reverse 
would  be  used)  of  a  type  which  early 
explorer  Hernando  de  Soto  was  said  to 
have  presented  to  an  Indian  woman  during 
his  exploration  of  the  territory  that  would 
later  become  Arkansas.  Other  consider¬ 
ations  intervened,  and  it  was  decided  to 
use  the  portrait  of  a  well-known  living 
politician. 

Heads  or  Tails? 

Featured  on  the  obverse  of  the  coin  was 
the  image  of  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Demo¬ 
cratic  senator  from  Arkansas,  a  living  indi¬ 
vidual  who  was  well  known  at  the  time. 
Robinson  had  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  1903  to  1913  and 
was  elected  governor  of  Arkansas  in  the 
latter  year,  resigning  soon  thereafter  in 
order  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  on  July  14,  1937. 

Enid  Bell,  a  New  Jersey  artist,  designed 
the  obverse  of  the  new  coin.  Henry  G. 
Kreis,  earlier  the  creator  of  the  1935  Con¬ 
necticut  and  1936  Bridgeport  half  dollar 
motifs,  made  the  finished  model  from  her 
sketch.  The  motif  was  approved  by  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  on  December  23, 
1936,  too  late  for  coinage  and  distribution 
to  occur  in  the  year  in  which  the  proposed 
coins  were  to  be  dated. 

The  reverse  of  the  Robinson-Arkansas 
half  dollars  incorporated  that  used  on  Ar¬ 
kansas  Centennial  half  dollars  from  1935 
onward  and  was  designed  by  Edward 
Everett  Burr,  a  Chicago  artist.  Emily  Bates, 
a  resident  of  Arkansas,  finished  the  model. 

Following  the  wording  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  an  official  announcement  was  made 
that  the  Robinson  side  was  really  the  re¬ 
verse,  whereas  the  Arkansas  side,  which 
contained  the  date,  was  the  obverse  (even 


though  it  was  the  reverse  of  the  regular 
Arkansas  coins),  and  this  nomenclature 
was  followed  by  a  number  of  people  at  the 
time  including  David  M.  Bullowa  in  his 
1938  study  of  the  series.  However,  many 
numismatists  today  designate  the  Robinson 
portrait  side  as  the  obverse. 

In  Numismatic  Art  in  A  merica  Cornelius 
Vermeule  gave  the  design  qualified  praise: 
“The  large  bust  in  business  dress  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  photographic  naturalism  such 
as  has  seldom  been  seen  before  or  since  on 
any  modern  coin.  This  is  the  very  summa¬ 
tion  of  the  modem  senator,  and  this  busi¬ 
nesslike  apotheosis  of  a  local  hero  turned 
what  had  been  an  artistically  miserable 
coin  into  a  passable  aesthetic  commodity.  ” 

Distribution 

In  January  1937,  23,265  specimens  of 
the  1936-dated  Robinson-Arkansas  half 
dollars  were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
and  were  sent  to  Stack  s,  who  by  that  time 
had  been  named  as  the  official  distributor 
for  1937  Arkansas  P-D-S  sets.  The  New 
York  City  firm  offered  Robinson  coins  at 
$1.85  each.  On  the  back  of  Stack’s  sub¬ 
scription  application  for  the  coins  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notice  appeared:  “From  all  out¬ 
ward  appearances,  this  issue  will  be  over¬ 
subscribed  and  sold  the  day  the  coins  will 
be  released.” 

Unfortunately,  sales  plodded  along  at  a 
rather  unsatisfactory  rate,  for  the  issue  was 
criticized  by  many  in  the  numismatic  fra¬ 
ternity.  In  any  event,  by  early  in  1937 
commemorative  half  dollars  of  all  types 
were  out  of  favor  with  many  collectors  and 
nearly  all  speculators. 

In  The  Numismatist  in  February  1939, 
Stack’s  placed  an  advertisement  offering 
for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder  500  Robinson- 
Arkansas  half  dollars  (and  also  500  sets  of 
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1935  Texas  commemorative  half  dollars). 
Bids  were  to  be  received  on  or  before 
February  15, 1939.  This  represented  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  unsold  Robinson-Ar¬ 
kansas  pieces.  Finally,  the  remainder  of 
coins,  said  to  have  amounted  to  8,000 
pieces,  was  wholesaled  to  Abe  Kosoff, 
who  maintained  a  coin  business  in  the 
same  city.  Other  large  lots  may  have  been 
sold  to  still  other  dealers ,  or  perhaps  Kosoff 
redistributed  them,  but,  in  any  event,  there 
were  large  quantities  of  unsold  Robinson- 
Arkansas  half  dollars  in  dealers’  hands  as 
late  as  the  1950s.  The  present  writer  re¬ 
calls  buying  bulk  groups  of  them  from  the 
Hollinbeck-Kagin  Coin  Company  (of  Des 
Moines)  and  Toivo  Johnson  (of  Maine).  An 
original  mint  bag  of  1,000  coins  was  re¬ 
ported  to  exist  in  Arkansas  in  1991. 

Collecting  Robinson- Arkansas 
Half  Dollars 

Today  collectors  consider  the  Robinson- 
Arkansas  (or,  if  you  prefer,  Arkansas- 


Robinson  or  just  simply  Robinson)  half 
dollars  to  be  just  another  variety  among  the 
multiplicity  of  designs  released  during  the 
decade  of  the  1930s.  No  particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  them,  apart  from  their  neces¬ 
sity  for  inclusion  in  either  a  type  set  or 
complete  set  of  commemorative  pieces. 

Most  known  pieces  are  in  Mint  State,  for 
nearly  all  (perhaps  entirely  all?)  were 
originally  sold  to  collectors  and  dealers. 
Examples  are  plentiful  today.  Typical  grades 
are  MS-60  to  MS-63.  The  portrait  of  Sen. 
Robinson  is  apt  to  display  friction  and 
contact  marks,  for  the  coins  were  not 
handled  with  care  at  the  time  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Coined  and 
handled  with  indifference  at  the  Mint, 
Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollars  nearly  al¬ 
ways  show  handling  marks,  particularly  on 
the  cheek  of  Sen.  Robinson  on  the  obverse 
and  on  the  higher  areas  of  the  eagle  on  the 
reverse.  Some  examples  are  lightly  struck 
on  the  eagle  just  behind  the  head. 


1936  Robinson-Arkansas 
Half  Dolla  r 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  1935-1939  Arkansas  issues) 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the  Union:  Sen.  Joseph  T. 
Robinson 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Joseph  T.  Robinson 
Reverse  motif:  Arkansas  State  Seal 
Authorization  date:  June  26,  1936 
Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1836) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Quantity  authorized:  50,000  maximum,  25,000  minimum 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,265 
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Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  1 5 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  25,265 

Issued  by:  Stack’s,  690  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  New  York  (inquiries  handled  byjoseph 
Stack) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cardboard  coin  holder  made  in  two  versions  by  Eggers,  with 
spaces  to  accommodate  five  or  1 0  coins,  with  imprinted  cover  with  Stack’s  advertisement 
on  reverse,  and  with  picture  and  recognition  of  services  of  Sen.  Robinson  in  the  interior; 
black  leatherette  presentation  box  with  gold  imprinting  on  lid,  pink  interior,  recessed 
space  for  one  coin 
Official  sale  price:  $  1.85 

Designer  of  obverse  (Robinson  side):  Enid  Bell  (model  by  Henry  Kreis) 

Designer  of  reverse  (eagle  side):  Edward  Everett  Burr  (model  by  Emily  Bates) 
Interesting  facts:  Sen.  Joseph  Robinson,  depicted  on  the  coin,  was  living  at  the  time  the 
coins  were  issued;  although  they  were  dated  1936,  the  coins  were  minted  in  1937. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  $1.25 
1945  MS-63  $2.50 
1950  MS-63  $1.75 
1955  MS-63  $9 


1980  MS-60  to  63  $400 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $225 

1986  MS-60  $  1 1 5,  MS-63  $320,  MS-64  $460, 
MS-65  $1,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $96,  MS-63  $130, 
MS-64  $260,  MS-65  $1,350 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $90,  MS-63  $  1 10, 
MS-64  $165,  MS-65  $810 


I960  MS-60  to  63  $11 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $25 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $27 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $75 


Note:  Quantities  of  this  issue  were  in  dealers’  hands  as  late  as  the  1950s. 
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A  Bridge  Opening  Commemorated 

The  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  November 
1936,  furnishing  the  occasion  for  a  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  and  its  distri  bution . 
The  coin  had  been  approved  months  ear 
lier  on  June  26th  in  a  congressional  bill 
authorizing  a  quantity  not  to  exceed 
200,000  half  dollars  to  be  made  of  a  single 
design  and  struck  at  a  single  mint.  Almost 
immediately  the  issuing  commission  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  have  fewer  made: 
“The  present  plans  of  this  Committee  in¬ 


clude  issuance  of  100,000  one-half  dol¬ 
lars.”1 

Work  on  the  bridge  was  begun  on  July  9, 
1933.  Spanning  four  and  a  half  miles  over 
water  and  connecting  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay  with  Yerba  Buena  Island,  upon 
completion  the  bridge  was  eight  and  one- 
half  miles  long  and  linked  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  rendering  obsolete  the  ferry 
which  had  been  used  since  1851.  Some 
200,000  tons  of  steel,  70,8 1 5  miles  of  cable, 

1  Undated  letter,  circa  July  1936,  offering  coins  to  collectors  Bowers  and 
Mercna  Galleries  Reference  Collection. 
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and  one  million  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
were  used  in  its  construction,  which  cost 
$77  million.  It  has  always  been  a  point  of 
interest  to  Bay  area  tourists  that  mainte¬ 
nance  painting  of  the  bridge  is  continuous. 

This  bridge  was  often  confused  with  the 
better-known  Golden  Gate  Bridge  cross¬ 
ing  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  the 
construction  of  which  was  also  begun  in 
1933-  The  original  bill  (H.R.  12397)  au¬ 
thorized  “the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces  in 
commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the 
bridges  [s*c]  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  ” 
The  bill  (S.  4464)  finally  approved  on  June 
26,  1936,  mentioned  only  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge. 

Jacques  Schnier,  a  young  Romanian 
sculptor  who  made  his  home  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  whose  works  were  well  known 
in  California,  prepared  the  designs  for  the 
coin.  The  obverse  depicted  a  grizzly  bear, 
whereas  the  reverse  showed  the  Ferry 
Building  and  the  San  Francisco  end  of  the 
bridge  in  question,  with  a  view  toward 
Yerba  Buena  Island  and  Oakland.  The  en¬ 
tire  coin  was  executed  in  a  modernistic 
style.  The  reverse  was  extremely  detailed 
and  had  no  completely  smooth  or  “field” 
surface.  Models  were  reduced  to  die  form 
by  the  Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York, 
which  prepared  the  master  dies  for  other 
issues  of  the  era  as  well. 

Stuart  Mosher,  in  United  States  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins,  1940,  commented:  “In 
choosing  the  obverse  design  for  this  half 
dollar  the  artist  used  the  same  idea  as  is  on 
the  reverse  of  the  issue  in  1925  for  the 
California  Diamond  Jubilee.  While  the 
choice  was  of  secondary  importance 
compared  to  the  bridge  design,  it  aroused 
considerable  criticism  at  the  time  of  issue. 
The  grizzly  bear  is  the  emblem  of  the  state 
of  California,  but  in  this  instance  the  artist 


used  as  his  model  a  bear  known  as  Mon¬ 
arch  II  that  had  spent  the  26  years  of  its  life 
in  a  cage  as  a  public  exhibit  at  the  Golden 
Gate  Park.  It  is  customary  for  all  United 
States  coins  to  depict  liberty  in  some  form 
or  another  so  perhaps  the  critics  were 
justified  in  their  wrathful  outbursts.”  In 
actuality,  the  bear  was  a  composite  of 
different  animals  observed  by  Schnier  at 
the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  zoos.1 

Concerning  the  reverse  motif  Cornelius 
Vermeule  commented  as  follows  in  his 
1971  book:2  “The  temptation  to  show 
comprehensive  views  of  harbors  on  coins 
has  existed  ever  since  Nero  adorned  a 
sestertius  with  Rome’s  basin  at  Ostia  or 
Trajan  portrayed  the  inner  port  of  the  same 
complex.  Schnier’ s  grand  view  from  San 
Francisco  or  Berkeley3  is  comparable  to 
geography  on  coins  and  medals  of  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centuries ,  Medici 
memorials  to  the  harbor  installations  at 
Leghorn,  or  Papal  documentation  of  the 
enlarged  walls  of  Rome.” 

Drive  Up  and  Buy  a  Coin 

In  November  1936,  100,055  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollars  were 
struck  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  The  coins 
were  offered  for  sale  for  $  1 .50  each  by  the 
San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Association, 
a  group  which  had  distributed  1925-S 
California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollars  1 1 
years  earlier.  The  actual  celebration  for  the 
bridge  completion  was  scheduled  to  be 
held  November  12-14,  at  which  time  “all 
the  colorful  charm  of  San  Francisco  will  be 
spread  for  our  visitors”  (per  an  official 
brochure). 

*  Carter,  Mike.  “Jacques  Schnier  and  the  San  FranciscoOakland  Bay  Bridge 
Spring,  1987,  pp.  22  26. 

2  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  199. 

3  The  view  is  from  the  San  Francisco  side  of  the  bay. 
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Numerous  coins  were  sold  at  booths 
near  the  entrances  to  the  bridge,  making  it 
the  first  time  that  a  commemorative  coin 
was  originally  distributed  on  a  drive-up 
basis.  Coins  were  sold  by  mail  by  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  Celebration, 
Room  615,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Despite  such  efforts,  many  coins 
remained  unsold,  and  in  1937,  28,631  ex¬ 
amples  were  melted. 

Collecting  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge  Half  Dollars 

In  the  1980s,  Schnier  autographed 
holders  containing  half  dollars  of  his  design, 
and  they  were  offered  for  sale  to  numis¬ 
matists.  The  coins  for  this  later  promotion 
were  purchased  on  the  open  market  at  the 
time  and  were  not  unsold  remainders. 

Today  1936-S  Bay  Bridge  half  dollars,  as 
they  are  usually  called,  are  readily  available 
Most  examples  are  in  the  lower  ranges  of 


Mint  State,  typically  with  contact  marks  on 
the  bear  motif.  The  reverse,  being  of 
complicated  design  with  many  protective 
ridges,  disguises  marks  and  usually  appears 
to  be  defect-free. 

As  recently  as  the  1960s  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  to  see  small  quantities  of  these  of¬ 
fered  on  the  collectors’  market.  By  now 
most  such  groups  probably  have  been  dis¬ 
persed. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  In  general,  scat¬ 
tered  marks  are  seen  on  the  grizzly  bear  on 
the  obverse.  The  reverse  design,  being 
complex  with  many  protective  devices,  is 
apt  to  appear  mark-free,  unless  viewed  at 
an  angle  under  a  strong  light.  From  a 
technical  or  numerical  viewpoint  the  re¬ 
verse  grade  of  a  typical  specimen  is  apt  to 
be  a  point  or  two  higher  than  the  obverse. 
The  fields  of  this  coin  often  have  a  “greasy” 
appearance,  rather  than  being  deeply  lus¬ 
trous  and  frosty. 


1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Opening  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  linking  the  two 
California  cities 
Obverse  motif:  Grizzly  bear 
Reverse  motif:  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
Authorization  date:  June  26,  1936 
Date  on  coins:  1936 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 936 

Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  200,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  100,055 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  55 

Quantity  melted:  28,631 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  71,424 
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Issued  by:  Coin  Committee  [Coin  Division  in  some  notices]  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  Celebration  (actual  name  of  commission;  part  of  the  corporate  entity  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  Exposition,  Inc.),  625  Market  Street,  Room  615,  San  Francisco,  California; 
the  sponsor  was  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Association,  231  Mills  Building,  San 
Francisco  (Frederick  H.  Colburn,  manager;  Colburn  handled  early  correspondence  with 
collectors);  some  banks  were  distributors  (e.g.,  Bank  of  America;  Mountain  View  and 
Oakland  branches  have  been  documented) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelope;  thick  cardboard  coin  holder  with  spaces  to 
accommodate  six  coins,  with  unattached  folder  cover 
Official  sale  price:  $1.50  over  the  counter;  postpaid  mail  prices  $1.65  per  coin,  2  coins 
@$1.60,  3  coins  @$1.58,  5  coins  @$1.56,  10  or  more  coins  @$1.55 
Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Jacques  Schnier 

Interesting  fact:  In  addition  to  other  methods  of  distribution,  these  coins  could  be  bought 
by  driving  up  to  booths  at  the  bridge  entrances. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


I960  MS-63  $12 
1965  MS-63  $30 
1970  MS-63  $25 
1975  MS-63  $46 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.50 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $3-50 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $4 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $8 


1980  MS-63  $240 

1985  MS-63  $175 

1986  MS-60  $195,  MS-63  $210,  MS-64  $420, 
MS-65  $900 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $155,  MS-63  $195, 
MS-64  $290,  MS-65  $1,025 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $120,  MS-63 
$130,  MS-64  $195,  MS-65  $560 
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Another  Obscure  Anniversary 

The  year  1936  marked  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  establishment  of  the  territo¬ 
rial  government  in  Wisconsin,  and  it  was 
deemed  appropriate  to  observe  the  occa¬ 
sion  with  a  commemorative  half  dollar 
issue.  Wisconsin  did  not  join  the  Union 
until  12  years  after  1836,  so  the  centennial 
is  not  of  statehood  but  is,  as  noted,  of  the 
establishment  of  the  territorial  government , 
a  rather  obscure  event  to  observe  with  a 
nationally-distributed  coin. 

On  May  15,  1936,  a  congressional  bill 
was  approved  that  provided  for  no  fewer 
than  25,000  coins  to  be  struck  of  a  single 


design  and  at  a  single  mint,  in  connection 
with  the  event  commemorated.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  on  May  15,1 936,  Congress  also 
approved  half  dollars  pertaining  to  Bridge¬ 
port,  Connecticut  and  to  Delaware,  and 
that, although  a  minimum  amount  of 25,000 
was  specified,  there  was  no  upper  limit. 
Presumably,  the  issuing  commissions  could 
have  ordered  any  higher  number  desired. 

The  Design 

The  Coinage  Committee  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Centennial  Celebration  selected  David 
Goode  Parsons,  an  art  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  to  prepare  the  de- 
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signs.  The  Committee  stated  that  the  terri¬ 
torial  seal  should  be  used  on  one  side  and 
a  badger  on  the  other.  The  Mint  found 
Parsons’  models  to  be  poorly  executed  and 
rejected  them,  after  which  the  Committee 
suggested  that  the  Treasury  Department 
name  a  suitable  artist.  The  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  recommended  New  York  sculp¬ 
tor  Benjamin  Hawkins,  who  took  up  the 
work  and  vastly  revised  it,  so  that  the 
finished  product  bore  little  resemblance  to 
what  Parsons  originally  created. 

The  obverse  showed  a  stout  badger  fac¬ 
ing  to  the  viewer’s  left,  standing  on  a  small 
log,  with  three  vertical  arrows  and  a  stiff 
olive  branch  behind,  representing  hostili¬ 
ties  with  native  Indians  and  eventual  peace . 
According  to  Mint  records  this  side  is  the 
obverse,  although  a  number  of  writers  in 
the  commemorative  field  have  felt  differ¬ 
ently. 

In  its  final  form  the  reverse  depicted  the 
simple  design  used  on  the  Wisconsin  Ter¬ 
ritorial  seal,  consisting  of  a  forearm  hold¬ 
ing  a  pickaxe  above  a  small  mound  of  earth 
and  rock  clumps,  said  to  represent  lead 
ore.  Below  appears  the  inscription  4TH 
DAY  OF  JULY  /  ANNO  DOMINI  /  1836, 
referring  to  the  date  when  the  first  territo¬ 
rial  governor,  Henry  Dodge,  took  office. 

Stuart  Mosher,  in  United  States  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins,  1940,  discussed  the 
motif:  “Though  Wisconsin  is  known  as  the 
Badger  State’  and  the  badger  is  shown  on 
the  state’s  arms,  it  is  not  indigenous  to  that 
territory.  It  probably  originated  as  a  nick¬ 
name  for  lead  miners  who  came  from  the 
East  and  who  lived  in  dug-outs  like  the 
hillside  burrows  of  the  badger.  Eventually 
the  name  badger’  was  applied  to  anyone 
living  in  the  state,  and  finally  Badger  State’ 
became  a  familiar  expression.” 


Cornelius  Vermeule,  writing  in  1971, 
was  no  admirer  of  the  coin:1  “Like  the  Old 
Spanish  Trail,  the  coin  of  1936  that  marks 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Wisconsin’s 
formation  as  a  territory  smacks  of  ama¬ 
teurism.  The  models  were  the  work  of  an 
art  student  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin .... 
This  half  dollar  of  the  United  States  is,  as  a 
work  of  art,  little  more  than  a  high  school 
medal  of  the  dullest  variety.  As  a  visual 
experience,  it  ranks  with  some  of  the  worst 
local-society  or  small-occasion  medals 
which  have  a  timelessness  if  only  in  the 
mediocre  level  of  their  art.” 

Distribution 

In  July  1936,  25,013  Wisconsin  Terri¬ 
torial  Centennial  half  dollars  were  struck  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint.  They  were  subse¬ 
quently  offered  for  sale  at  $1.50  each. 
Initial  orders  were  handled  by  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Centennial  Coin  Committee,  John 
Callahan,  chairman.  Shortly  thereafter  Rev. 
Fred  W.  Harris,  a  Wisconsin  numismatist 
and  director  of  the  distribution  commit¬ 
tee,  shared  the  work  of  handling  orders 
and  inquiries.2  Correspondence  sent  to  a 
collector  informed  the  recipient  that  distri¬ 
bution  was  to  begin  about  June  1  st  and  that 
“we  anticipate  a  shortage,  so  you  better 
send  in  your  order  soon.”3 

In  addition  to  those  dispersed  elsewhere, 
many  coins  found  buyers  at  the  Wisconsin 
Centennial  celebration  in  Madison,  held 
from  June  27  to  July  5,  1936.  Large  quanti¬ 
ties  remained  unsold,  and  a  decade  later 
pieces  could  be  ordered  in  groups  of  10  for 

1  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  194. 

1 938,  and  his  obituary  was  carried  in  The  Numismatist,  January  1 939.  At  one 
time  he  was  president  of  the  Madison  Coin  Club,  Harris  had  formed  a  collection 

3  Personal  letter  from  Fred  W.  Harris  to  H.J.  McCloskey,  April  10,  1936. 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  Reference  Collection.  In  a  later  communication. 
May  11,  1936,  the  release  date  was  advanced  to  “by  June  15th.” 
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$  1.25  each  from  the  State  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety.  By  January  2,  1952,  the  Society  had 
raised  its  price  to  $  3  per  coin  (plus  postage 
of  7*  for  the  first  coin  and  1$  for  each 
additional  piece).1 

Collecting  Wisconsin  Half  Dollars 

The  design  was  not  a  favorite  with  col¬ 
lectors,  and  relatively  little  enthusiasm  was 
ever  shown  for  it.  Instead,  the  issue  was 
considered  to  be  just  one  of  many  entries 
in  the  1936  commemorative  half  dollar 
sweepstakes. 


Today  examples  are  readily  available, 
with  most  being  in  lower  Mint  State  levels 
such  as  MS-60  to  MS-63. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  The  flank  of  the 
badger  is  an  obvious  spot  to  check  for 
friction,  and  it  is  nearly  always  present  if 
you  look  closely  enough.  The  miner’s  hand 
is  another  checkpoint.  Most  Wiscon¬ 
sin  halves  are  very  lustrous  and  frosty, 
except  for  the  higher  areas  of  the  design 
(which  often  have  a  slightly  polished  ap¬ 
pearance). 


1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  100th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  territorial  government  in 
Wisconsin 

Obverse  motif:  Badger 

Reverse  motif:  Arm,  pickaxe,  and  ore  mound 

Authorization  date:  May  15,  1936 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  4th  DAY  OF  JULY  ANNO  DOMINI  1836) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Quantity  authorized:  25,000  minimum,  unlimited  maximum 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,01 5 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  1 5 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  25,015 

Issued  by:  Wisconsin  Centennial  Coin  Committee  (also  known  as  the  Coinage  Committee 
of  the  Wisconsin  Centennial  Commission),  Madison,  Wisconsin  (some  inquiries  were 
handled  by  John  Callahan,  state  superintendent,  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Centennial 
Coin  Committee;  most  inquiries  and  orders  were  handled  by  Rev.  Fred  W.  Harris,  a 
numismatist,  who  was  director  of  distribution);  unsold  remainders  distributed  by  the  State 
Historical  Society 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  insert-type  cardboard  card  for  mailing; 
some  wrapped  in  tissue  or  other  light-weight  paper  and  sent  in  mailing  envelope  from  the 
State  Superintendent,  State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 

1  Per  a  letter  of  that  date  to  numismatist  James  N.  Phillips. 
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Official  sale  prices:  $1.50  plus  7 <t  postage  for  the  first  coin,  2  c  postage  for  each  additional 
coin  (later  sold  for  $1.25  each  in  lots  of  10  coins;  still  later  sold  for  $3  per  coin,  see  text) 
Designers  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Benjamin  Hawkins  extensively  modified  designs  cre¬ 
ated  by  David  Parsons 

Interesting  facts:  According  to  provisions  of  the  congressional  acts  enabling  this,  the 
Bridgeport,  and  the  Delaware  half  dollars,  although  coinage  was  to  be  a  minimum  of 
25,000,  there  was  no  stated  maximum,  and  an  unlimited  quantity  could  have  been  made 
at  the  time;  this  coin,  like  a  few  other  commemoratives,  also  bears  a  day  date,  4th  of  July 
Anno  Domini  1836;  remainder  coins  were  still  being  sold  by  the  state  in  the  1950s 


Market  Index 


(average 


rket  pr 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $1.25 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $2 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $3 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $10 


1980  MS-63  $530 

1985  MS-63  $325 

1986  MS-60  $255,  MS-63  $360,  MS-64  $600, 
MS-65  $980 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $265,  MS-63  $295, 
MS-64  $360,  MS-65  $630 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $220,  MS-63 
$235,  MS-64  $255,  MS-65  $350 


1960  MS-63  $14 
1965  MS-63  $30 
1970  MS-63  $35 
1975  MS-63  $85 
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Still  Another  Obscure  Celebration 

The  world  will  little  remember  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  York  County, 
Maine,  but  it  furnished  the  occasion  for  the 
issuance  of  a  half  dollar  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  June  26,  1936.  The  legislation 
provided  that  not  more  than  30,000  pieces 
were  to  be  struck  at  a  single  mint  and  of  a 
single  design. 

The  Committee  for  the  Commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Founding  of  York  County  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements  and  tapped  Port¬ 
land  artist  Walter  H.  Rich  to  create  the 
designs.  These  were  translated  into  mod¬ 
els  (apparently  made  of  brass  rather  than 
the  usual  plaster  or  clay)  by  the  G.S.  Pacetti 
Company  of  Boston,  from  which  the 


Medallic  Art  Company  made  dies. 

The  obverse  design  depicted  a  stockade 
representing  Brown’s  Garrison  (the  origi¬ 
nal  settlement  in  York  County;  later  the 
site  of  the  York  National  Bank  in  Saco)  with 
a  rising  sun  in  the  background  and  a  horse 
and  rider  in  the  foreground,  a  motif  taken 
from  a  sketch  printed  in  The  Proprietors  of 
Saco,  a  1931  work  by  Frank  C.  Deering. 
The  reverse  illustrated  the  seal  of  York 
County,  consisting  of  a  cross  within  a  shield, 
with  a  pine  tree  at  the  upper  left. 

In  his  monograph  on  commemorative 
half  dollars  printed  in  1937,  B.  Max  Mehl 
gave  his  opinion  of  the  motifs;  “The  design 
reminds  one  more  of  a  medal  than  a  coin 
and  in  my  humble  opinion  would  hardly 
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win  a  beauty  prize.”  On  the  other  hand, 
Stuart  Mosher,  writing  in  1940,  considered 
the  obverse  design  “splendid.” 

Distribution 

Distribution  was  handled  through  the 
committee,  which  variously  styled  itself  in 
printed  literature  as  the  York  County  Com¬ 
memorative  Coin  Commission,  the  York 
County  Tercentenary  Commemorative 
Coin  Commission,  and,  as  stated  on  the 
enabling  legislation,  the  Committee  for  the 
Commemoration  of  the  Founding  of  York 
County. 

Walter  P.  Nichols,  an  ardent  numisma¬ 
tist  and  later  a  member  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  (elected  for  two  years  in  1939),  per¬ 
sonally  supervised  all  aspects  of  the  release 
of  the  pieces  and  was  careful  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  a  proper  manner.  His  actions  be¬ 
came  a  model  for  other  groups  who  in¬ 
tended  to  issue  half  dollars,  and  he  corre¬ 
sponded  with  many  of  them  to  share  his 
experiences  and  give  advice.  Much  of  this 
is  recounted  in  the  present  author’s  com¬ 
pilation  ,  A  n  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby 
in  the  1930s:  lhe  Walter  P.  Nichols  File, 
and  in  letters  to  Nichols  quoted  in  the 
present  text. 

At  the  outset  10,000  pieces  were  re¬ 
served  for  residents  of  Maine,  and  15,000 
were  earmarked  for  sale  out  of  state.  At  the 
original  issue  price  of  $1.50,  apparently 
more  than  half  went  to  Mainers,  whereas 
those  ordering  from  out  of  state  paid  $  1 .65 
per  coin  and  accounted  for  thousands  more. 
After  the  initial  burst  of  enthusiasm  about 
6,000  remained  unsold  and  continued  to 
be  distributed  through  the  1950s,  well 


after  Nichols’  death  (August  8,  1941).  His¬ 
torian  Arlie  Slabaugh  relates  the  Associa¬ 
tion  sold  pieces  in  the  1 950s  for  $  1 5 . 50  per 
group  of  10,  at  which  time  the  remainders 
were  quickly  liquidated. 

When  the  present  writer’s  firm  auctioned 
coins  from  the  Nichols  estate  in  1984,  a 
few  York  County  half  dollars  were  included, 
so  technically  it  can  be  said  that  complete 
distribution  was  not  concluded  until  that 
late  time. 

Collecting  York  County 
Half  Dollars 

York  County  half  dollars  seem  to  have 
been  struck  and  handled  with  particular 
care,  far  more  so  than  the  typical  com¬ 
memorative  issue  of  its  year.  At  the  time 
they  left  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  specimens 
were  relatively  free  of  abrasions,  bagmarks, 
and  other  evidences  of  contact.  Today  York 
County  halves  are  readily  available  on  the 
market.  Most  examples  are  in  the  middle 
Mint  State  range,  with  MS-63  and  MS-64 
being  about  average,  although  MS-65  coins 
are  not  difficult  to  locate.  The  York  County 
half  dollar  was  popular  at  the  time  of  issue 
and  remains  so  at  the  present  day. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  As  noted,  this 
issue  was  well  handled  at  the  Mint  and  in 
distribution,  and  most  examples  are  in 
higher  grades  and  are  relatively  free  of 
marks.  Obverse  points  to  check  for  friction 
include  the  horse  and  rider  and  the  stock¬ 
ade.  On  the  reverse  the  top  of  the  shield  is 
a  key  point.  Some  coins  have  been  brushed 
and  have  a  myriad  of  fine  hairlines;  these 
can  be  detected  by  examining  the  coin  at 
various  angles  to  the  light. 
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1936  York  County  Tercentenary 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  300th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  York  County,  Maine 

Obverse  motif:  Brown’ s  Garrison 

Reverse  motif:  York  County  Seal 

Authorization  date:  June  26,  1936 

Dates  on  coins:  1936  (also  1636) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1936 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  30,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,015 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  1 5 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  25,015 

Issued  by:  York  County  Tercentenary  Commemorative  Coin  Commission,  York  National 
Bank,  Saco,  Maine  (Walter  P.  Nichols,  a  numismatist,  was  treasurer  and  also  acted  as 
distributor;  on  government  records  he  was  listed  as  the  York  County  Commemorative 
Coin  Commission,  Springvale,  Maine) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope;  plain  cardboard  holders  of  the  insert 
type;  two  sizes,  long  and  short,  of  five-coin  cardboard  holders  with  imprinted  cover 
(publicizing  York  National  Bank  in  Saco);  first  100  coins  were  mounted  in  the  lower  right 
corner  of  a  map  of  York  County,  framed  under  glass 
Official  sale  price:  $1.50  ($1.65  postpaid  by  mail  to  out-of-state  buyers) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Walter  H.  Rich 

Interesting  facts:  Quantities  of  unsold  remainders  were  on  hand  as  late  as  the  1950s. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-63  to  64  $525 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $325 

1 986  MS-60  $240,  MS-63  $330,  MS-64  $610, 
MS-65  $850 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $250,  MS-63  $285, 
MS-64  $355,  MS-65  $625 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $200,  MS-63 
$210,  MS-64  $245,  MS-65  $320 


1940  MS-64  to  65  $1.25 
1945  MS-64  to  65  $2 
1950  MS-64  to  65  $2.50 
1955  MS-64  to  65  $7 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $10 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $26 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $27 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $90 
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The  Continuing  Story  of 
Commemoratives 

T.  James  Clarke  of  Jamestown,  N.Y. 
served  as  president  of  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  from  1935  to  1937.  A 
dedicated  numismatist,  Clarke  formed 
collections  of  many  specialties  including 
Massachusetts  silver  coins.  Years  later  in 
the  1950s  the  New  Netherlands  Coin 
Company  auctioned  much  of  his  material. 
Clarke’s  ANA  administration  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  infighting  with  Chicago-based 
interests  who  Clarke  alleged  sought  to 
control  the  ANA.  Clarke  was  also  involved 
in  trying  to  straighten  out  the  commemora¬ 
tive  mess  and  appointed  L.  W.  Hoffecker  as 
chairman  of  the  ANA  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee  to  investigate  the  matter,  a  situation 
which  some  of  Hoffecker’s  detractors  lik¬ 
ened  to  having  a  fox  guard  the  henhouse. 
Harry  X  Boosel,  Washington  correspondent 
at  the  time  for  the  Numismatic  Scrap¬ 
book,  later  recalled  that  the  president  of 
the  ANA  learned  that  while  in  Washington 
at  the  ANA’s  expense,  “all  Hoffecker  did 
was  feather  his  own  nest  in  commemora¬ 
tives  and  put  in  travel  bills  to  the  ANA.  ” 1  At 
the  time  Hoffecker  was  trying  to  secure 
exclusive  distributorship  rights  for  several 
different  issues.2  Hoffecker  gave  lengthy 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  on  March  1 1 ,  1936, 
excerpts  from  which  are  reprinted  in  the 
present  text  in  connection  with  the  Oregon 
Trail,  Hudson,  Old  Spanish  Trail,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  issues. 

T.  James  Clarke  wrote  to  Walter  P. 
Nichols  on  August  3,  1936:  “I  want  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  fine  way  that  you 
are  going  to  distribute  these  [York]  coins, 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  it  would  be  agreeable, 
we  would  appreciate  it  very  much  to  fill 
such  orders  in  advance  to  selling  any  large 


lots.  Mr.  Hoffecker  has  done  such  a  fine  job 
in  Washington  that  it’s  only  a  matter  of 
short  time  until  all  collectors  will  get  a  fair 
break.  In  fact,  I  would  not  be  surprised  that 
in  the  near  future  these  coins  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  some  committee  appointed  in 
Washington.  The  Hudsons  and  Rhode  Is¬ 
lands  have  given  the  whole  affair  a  black 
eye,  and  if  allowed  to  continue  I  feel  that 
commemorative  half  dollars  might  be  shut 
off  entirely....” 

Hoffecker,  still  in  the  midst  of  investi¬ 
gating  abuses  in  the  commemorative  series, 
wrote  to  Walter  P.  Nichols  on  August  13, 
1936,  and  discussed  problems  in  that  area: 

“There  is  a  chance  that  no  commission 
will  get  any  more  coins  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  They  have  a  bill  up  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  five,  one  from  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  one  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  one  from  the 
Congressional  Library,  and  one  from  some 
historical  society,  and  I  asked  them  to  put 
a  member  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  on  as  the  fifth  member,  which 
they  agreed  to.  They  will  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  bills  that  come  up,  and  these  com¬ 
memoratives  will  be  limited  to  about  ten  a 
year,  and  will  be  sold  by  the  government  at 
$  1  each,  and  you  can  buy  as  many  as  you 
wish. 

“I,  however,  got  them  to  put  it  in  the  bill 
that  one  year  after  the  coins  were  issued  all 
the  surplus  would  be  melted  up.  In  that 
way  the  value  of  the  coins  would  increase 
a  little  in  the  years  to  come.  They  said  the 
government  would  take  the  profit.  I  tried 
to  get  them  to  give  it  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  and  let  them 

^  Letter  from  Harry  X  Boosel  to  the  author,  February  8,  1991. 

2  Correspondence  between  Hoffecker  and  Trygve  Rovelstad  reveals  that 
Hoffecker  offered  his  services  to  several  different  towns  and  groups  who 
sought  to  have  half  dollars  issued. 
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handle  the  coins,  and  use  the  profits  to 
increase  our  coin  collection.  I  could  not 
get  away  with  that,  so  I  asked  them  to  give 
it  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  [sic] ,  to  in¬ 
crease  our  national  collection,  as  the  In¬ 
stitute  is  only  allowed  $  1 ,000  a  year  to  buy 
coins,  and  they  thought  better  of  that. 
Now\  if  they  insist  in  cutting  off  all  private 
commissions  from  getting  coins,  I  think 
this  is  what  will  happen. 

“I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  compliment 
that  you  would  like  to  work  with  me  on  a 
commission.  I  was  supposed  to  have  two 
other  men  on  the  committee  when  I  went 
to  Washington,  but  they  laid  down  on  me. 
One  of  them  came  down  and  spent  a  couple 
of  hours  with  me,  but  could  not  give  up  the 
time  to  stay  longer,  and  the  other  fellow 
was  afraid  of  what  criticism  would  come 
up.  lam  like  you.  I  don’t  worry  about  a  little 
criticism  if  I  think  I  am  doing  what  is  right, 
and  I  think  any  sane  man  knows  right  from 
wrong,  and  I  can’t  understand  Mr 
Philbrick1  getting  into  the  trouble  he  did.  I 
don’t  think  the  man  can  have  good  busi¬ 
ness  sense....” 

By  year’s  end  in  1936  the  market  for 
commemorative  coins  was  on  the  down¬ 
side,  and  dealers  were  discounting  prices 
from  summer  levels  in  order  to  stimulate 
sales.  Coins  released  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter  did  not  meet  with  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  reception  accorded  earlier  issues, 
and  many  distributors  found  themselves 
with  unsold  remainders  on  hand,  despite 
enthusiastic  advertising  campaigns 
mounted  in  the  pages  of  The  Numismatist 
and  elsewhere. 

The  market  would  continue  to  trend 
downward  until  about  1941,  but  in  the 
meantime  a  number  of  new  issues  already 
in  the  hopper  or  in  the  planning  stages 
would  be  released  in  1937,  among  which 


was  the  1938-dated  New  Rochelle  half 
dollar  sent  out  in  advance.  In  addition, 
those  old  war  horses,  the  Arkansas,  Boone, 
Oregon  Trail,  and  Texas  half  dollars,  au¬ 
thorized  years  earlier,  were  still  being 
produced  at  all  three  mints  and  would  be 
struck  through  1938-1939. 

A  short  study  titled  “One  Collector’s 
Comment  on  Commemorative  Half  Dollars 
in  General,  and  Arkansas  and  Boones  in 
Particular,”  otherwise  unsigned,  gives  one 
person’s  opinion  of  the  proliferation  of 
varieties  marketed  at  the  time.  Written  in 
1936,  the  commentary  was  included  in  B. 
Max  Mehl’s  1937  monograph,  The  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins  of  the  United  States: 

“Just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  took 
considerable  pride  in  my  collection  of 
commemorative  half  bucks.  Each  coin  car¬ 
ried  an  interest  that  created  in  me  a  re¬ 
naissance  in  both  history  and  geography. 
True,  the  Oregon  Indian  tribute  was  be¬ 
coming  a  war  party,  but  by  showing  the 
reverse  of  some  it  didn’t  hurt  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  collection,  as  it  was  such  an 
artistically  designed  coin.  Now  when  I 
look  at  my  assortment  I  realize  that  I  am  a 
numismatic  nut.  Who  but  a  bug  would  try 
to  obtain  an  assortment  of  ten  of  that  long 
nose  on  the  Boone  issue?  I’m  glad  that  I 
have  only  eight  of  them  and  I’m  glad  that 
Daniel  never  looked  like  that  sculpted  mug. 

“Then  those  seven  Texas  items.  It’s  not 
a  very  proud  eagle  that  is  trying  to  hide  that 
star,  but  it  revives  your  geographic 
knowledge  that  Texas  is  our  largest  state 
when  you  see  them  trying  to  show  every¬ 
thing  in  that  state  on  one  side  of  a  coin.  And 
the  Arkansas— how  these  eagles  have  lost 
their  beauty  since  the  Alabama  and  Illinois 
issues!  The  carpenter  that  designed  it 

1  The  key  figure  in  the  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar  distribu¬ 
tion  scandal. 
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should  have  omitted  his  square  or  showed 
his  union  card.  And  the  decapitated  redskin 
and  his  equally  bodyless  companion  are  all 
wrong.  When  did  an  Indian  ever  get  that 
close  to  Liberty? 

“I’m  thankful  that  there  are  only  three  of 
those  Rhode  Island  notary  public  seals, 
and  triply  glad  for  only  one  of  Mr.  Hof- 
fecker’s  map  and  steer  head.  I’ve  seen 
those  steer  heads  in  Mexican  market  res¬ 
taurants.  You  could  buy  a  slice  of  cheek  or 
an  eyeball  for  lunch,  if  so  disposed.  In 
spite  of  my  knocks,  I  still  like  the  darned 
monstrosities,  but  I  hope  the  coin  com¬ 
pany  will  lay  off  the  Oregon.  Old  Daniel 
was  a  simple  old  guy,  and  I’m  sure  he’s 
embarrassed  with  the  present  number  of 
shrines,  and  1  do  hope  those  Arkansas  and 
Texas  centennials  will  not  carry  over  into 
1937.  They  might  forget  to  stop.  I  like  to 
inflict  my  collection  on  visiting  friends, 
and  I’m  tired  of  explaining  why  I  have  so 


many  of  these  items.” 

Numismatists  of  a  later  generation  were 
to  look  back  and  marvel  at  the  vast  array  of 
1936  commemorative  coins  bearing  the 
date  of  this  watershed  year:  1936  Albany, 
1936  Arkansas,  1936-D  Arkansas,  1936-S 
Arkansas,  1936  Robinson-Arkansas,  1936 
Boone,  1936-D  Boone,  1936-S  Boone,  1936 
Bridgeport,  1936  Cincinnati,  1936-D  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  1936-S  Cincinnati,  1936  Cleveland, 
1936  Columbia  (South  Carolina),  1936-D 
Columbia,  1936-S  Columbia,  1936  Dela¬ 
ware,  1936  Elgin,  1936  Gettysburg,  1936 
Long  Island,  1936  Lynchburg,  1936  Nor¬ 
folk,  1936  Oregon  Trail,  1936-S  Oregon 
Trail,  1936  Rhode  Island,  1936-D  Rhode 
Island,  1936-S  Rhode  Island,  1936-D  San 
Diego,  1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge,  1936  Texas,  1936-D  Texas,  1936-S 
Texas,  1936  Wisconsin,  and  1936  York 
County,  amounting  to  the  awesome  total 
of  34  varieties! 
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(Battle  of  Antietam  Half  Dollar) 
(Lee-McClellan  Half  Dollar) 


The  Only  Strictly  1937 
Commemorative 

The  1937  Antietam  half  dollar  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollar  first  authorized  in  1937  and 
actually  produced  and  sold  during  the  same 
year.  Moreover,  it  recalled  an  anniversary 
that  actually  took  place  in  1 937.  As  such  it 
was  a  paragon  of  commemorative  virtue! 

Observation  of  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Antietam,  September  17, 1862, 
one  of  the  most  intense  conflicts  between 
Union  and  Confederate  forces,  furnished 
the  occasion  for  a  commemorative  half 


dollar  authorized  by  an  act  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  on  June  24,  1937.  The  enabling 
legislation  specified  that  no  more  than 
50,000  silver  half  dollars  of  a  single  design 
be  produced  at  a  single  mint,  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  on  request  to  the  Washington  County 
Historical  Society  of  Hagerstown,  Mary¬ 
land. 

The  original  offering  circular  gave  de¬ 
tails  of  the  conflict  commemorated: 

“The  Battle  of  Antietam  Iwas]  fought 
near  Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  south  of 
Hagerstown,  on  September  17,  1862,  and 
[is]  universally  recognized  as  the  bloodiest 
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one  day  battle  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  There  between  daylight  and  dark¬ 
ness  on  that  date  approximately  25,000 
Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  fell.  On 
the  Confederate  side  was  world-famed 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia;  opposing  him  was 
General  George  B.  McClellan  and  his  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
titanic  struggle  was  one  between  a  great 
master  and  his  brilliant  pupil,  for  General 
McClellan  had  studied  the  science  of  war  at 
West  Point  under  General  Lee.  .. 

“Because  of  the  appropriateness  of  this 
issue,  the  worldwide  fame  of  General  Lee, 
and  the  honored  place  General  McClellan 
will  always  hold  in  our  national  history,  it 
is  the  objective  of  the  sponsoring  agency 
that  these  coins  shall  pass  directly  into  the 
hands  of  interested  citizens  and  private 
collectors  thereby  avoiding  the  possibility 
of  speculation.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
coins  will  be  minted  and  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution  on  or  before  August  1,  1937,  and 
because  of  the  already  evidenced  demand 
it  is  suggested  that  you  forward  your  order 
without  delay  .  ” 

The  issue  was  often  referred  to  in  bro¬ 
chures  as  the  Lee-McClellan  half  dollar 
which,  presumably,  was  more  personal 
than  the  Battle  of  Antietam  half  dollar. 

Design  and  Distribution 

William  Marks  Simpson,  the  Baltimore 
sculptor  who  designed  the  1937  Roanoke 
and  1936  Norfolk  half  dollars  as  well,  was 
named  to  prepare  the  models,  which  were 
in  due  course  translated  to  die  form  by  the 
Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York.  The 
finished  design  featured  on  the  obverse 
the  busts  of  generals  George  B.  McClellan 
and  Robert  E.  Lee,  whereas  the  reverse 
illustrated  the  Burnside  Bridge  at  Antietam, 


site  of  the  most  casualty-ridden  skirmish  of 
the  Civil  War. 

Some  50,028  coins  were  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  August  1 937  and  were 
shipped  to  the  Washington  County  His¬ 
torical  Society,  which  offered  them  for  sale 
at  $1.75  each.  The  first  specimen  struck 
was  presented  to  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  on  August  12,  1937. 

Despite  the  avowed  interest  of  the 
commission  in  preventing  speculators  from 
acquiring  the  issue,  no  limit  was  placed  on 
the  quantity  that  could  be  ordered.  The 
point  was  moot,  in  any  event,  for  by  the 
summer  of  1937  few  speculators  were 
even  the  slightest  bit  interested  in  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars. 

The  promoters  tried  their  best  to  sell  the 
pieces  through  intense  advertising  in  nu¬ 
mismatic  periodicals,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  majority  of  pieces  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  this  manner.  Relatively  few  seem  to 
have  been  sold  locally.  In  late  1937  Park 
W.T.  Loy,  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Antietam  Celebration  Commission,  Wash¬ 
ington  County  Historical  Society,  sent  this 
notice  to  those  on  his  mailing  list:  “Your 
last  chance  to  secure  a  Lee-McClellan  half 
dollar.  The  National  Antietam  Commemo¬ 
ration,  after  having  attained  its  every  ob¬ 
jective,  has  now  passed  into  history.  The 
commemoration  is  ended,  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  magnificently  designed 
Battle  of  Antietam  commemorative  half 
dollar,  its  objectives  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  possess  this  coin. 
Several  thousand  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam 
half  dollars  are  being  retained  for  the  filling 
of  yet  unplaced  orders,  while  others  be¬ 
yond  this  reservation  will  shortly  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  Mint  for  can¬ 
cellation  ..."  Orders  were  solicited  for  $1.65 
each,  including  postage  and  insurance,  and 
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buyers  were  further  advised  that  the  lim¬ 
iting  of  distribution  “will  obviously  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  coin  collectors’ 
premium  value  of  this  magnificent  com¬ 
memorative  coin.” 

By  any  account  the  Antietam  half  dollar 
effort  was  a  failure,  for  of  the  50,000  coins 
produced  for  general  sale,  32,000  were 
eventually  returned  to  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  for  melting.  There  was  no  nega¬ 
tive  publicity  associated  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Antietam  half  dollars,  for  by  that 
point  the  subject  had  been  largely  ex¬ 
hausted  in  the  numismatic  press  and  else¬ 
where. 


Collecting  Antietam  Half  Dollars 

Today  1937  Antietam  half  dollars  are 
readily  available  and  are  primarily  in  lower 
Mint  State  levels,  although  MS-65  pieces 
are  not  unusual. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  This  issue  was 
handled  with  care.  Friction,  when  it  does 
occur,  is  often  seen  on  the  high  parts  of 
General  Lee’s  portrait  on  the  obverse  and, 
on  the  reverse,  on  the  bridge  and  trees. 
More  often  seen  are  scattered  small  marks, 
particularly  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ob¬ 
verse.  Most  examples  are  very  lustrous  and 
frosty. 


193 7  Antietam  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteris  tics 


Commemorating:  75th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Antietam 

Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  generals  McClellan  and  Lee 

Reverse  motif:  Burnside  Bridge 

Authorization  date:  June  24,  1937 

Dates  on  coins:  1937  (also  September  17,  1862) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  50,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  50,028 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  28 

Quantity  melted:  32,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  18,028 

Issued  by:  Washington  County  Historical  Society,  Hagerstown,  Maryland  (Park  W.T.  Loy, 
secretary,  United  States  Antietam  Celebration  Commission1) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cardboard  holder  with  spaces  to  accommodate  five  coins, 
with  imprinted  cover,  made  by  J.N.  Spies  Mfg.  Co. 

Official  sale  price:  $1.65 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  William  Marks  Simpson 

Interesting  facts:  With  the  1925  Stone  Mountain  and  1936  Gettysburg  issues,  this  was  one 


1  The  United  States  Antietam  Celebration  Commission 
Business";  perhaps  the  only  commemorative  coin  comn 
Washington  County  Historical  Society.  JR. R.  Black  was 


did  not  put  postage  on  its  mail  but  sent  out  correspondence  under  a  U  S.  government  permit  marked  “Official 
lission  of  its  era  to  enjoy  this  valuable  franking  privilege.  U>y  was  also  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Commemorative  Coin  Committee. 
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of  three  commemorative  half  dollars  specifically  relating  to  the  Civil  War;  this  coin  also 
bears  a  day  date  of  September  17,  1862. 

MARKET  INDEX 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-63  $2 

1980  MS-63  $725 

1945  MS-63  $2 

1985  MS-63  $475 

1950  MS-63  $0 

1986  MS-60  $410,  MS-63  $580,  MS-64  $800, 

1955  MS-63  $25 

MS-65  $1,375 

I960  MS-63  $45 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $400,  MS-63  $465, 

1965  MS-63  $95 

MS-64  $600,  MS-65  $1,100 

1970  MS-63  $82 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $380,  MS-63 

1975  MS-63  $165 

$410,  MS-64  $500,  MS-65  $700 
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The  Lost  Colony  Commemorated 

On  June  24,  1936,  an  act  of  Congress 
was  approved  that  authorized  the  coinage 
of  no  fewer  than  25,000  silver  half  dollars 
“in  commemoration  of  the  three  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh’s  colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  North 
Carolina,  known  in  history  as  the  Lost 
Colony,  and  the  birth  of  Virginia  Dare,  the 
first  child  of  English  parentage  to  be  born 
on  the  American  continent.”  The  occasion 
was  strictly  a  local  celebration  to  be  held  at 
Old  Fort  Raleigh  in  August  1937. 

Raleigh  (1552?- 1618;  preferred  original 
spelling:  Ralegh),  was  a  favorite  in  the 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and ,  according  to 


legend,  spread  his  cloak  on  a  puddle  to 
prevent  her  majesty  from  being  splashed 
by  a  passing  coach.  An  accomplished 
writer,  explorer,  and  soldier,  Raleigh  was 
given  a  patent  to  explore  districts  of 
America.  In  1 584  he  sent  two  ships  to  the 
New  World  to  find  a  place  suitable  for 
settlement  In  1585  seven  additional  ships, 
with  107  colonists  aboard,  were  dis¬ 
patched.  Raleigh  never  visited  America. 
Despite  Raleigh  s  efforts  no  permanent 
colony  was  made  until  1587,  when  he 
formed  a  new  company,  the  City  of  Raleigh 
in  Virginia,  and  gave  the  would-be  settlers 
stock  in  the  enterprise.  A  colony  was 
formed  on  Roanoke  Island,  and  on  August 
18,  1587,  a  child,  Virginia,  was  born  to 
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Ananias  Dare  and  Ellinor  (also  referred  to 
as  Eleanor  or  Elinor)  White  Dare.  In  1590 
John  White,  representing  Raleigh  in  the 
governing  of  the  colony,  visited  Roanoke 
Island,  but  his  granddaughter  Virginia  Dare 
and  the  settlers  were  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
although  the  word  CROAT AN,  the  name  of 
a  nearby  island,  was  found  carved  on  a 
tree.  The  fate  of  the  settlers  has  never  been 
determined.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  may  have  been  killed,  or,  perhaps 
more  likely,  they  were  absorbed  into  the 
community  of  nearby  Indians,  who  had 
been  friendly  to  the  colonists. 

The  Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Associa¬ 
tion  enlisted  Baltimore  artist  William  Marks 
Simpson  to  prepare  the  designs.  Portrayed 
on  the  obverse  was  a  portrait  with  the 
inscription  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  below. 
“Sir  Walter  Raleigh  resembles  the  movie 
actor  Errol  Flynn,  who  was  specializing  in 
Elizabethan  dramatics  at  the  time  Simpson 
was  creating  this  coin,”  Cornelius  Vermeule 
noted  in  his  1971  work,  Numismatic  Art 
in  America.  Apparently,  this  is  a  fact,  for 
the  1980  book  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and 
Walter  Breen.  The  Encyclopedia  of  U.S. 
Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins, 
makes  this  unhesitating  statement:  “Ob¬ 
verse  portrays  Errol  Flynn  posing  as  Sir 
Walter  Ralegh.  ”1 

The  reverse  showed  the  standing  figure 
of  Ellinor  Dare  holding  her  child,  Virginia. 
Many  inscriptions  surround.  Simpson 
wanted  to  spell  the  explorer’s  name  as 
Ralegh  and  cited  examples  that  it  was  once 
spelled  this  way.  In  fact,  no  evidence  at  all 
could  be  found  that  it  was  ever  originally 
spelled  as  Raleigh.  The  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  denied  the  use  of  the  correct 
spelling,  informing  the  artist  that  “the 
models  are  satisfactorily  designed,  but  the 
Commission  disapproved  of  the  spelling  of 


Raleigh’s  name  as  Ralegh.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission  the  name  should  be  spelled 
Raleigh  as  it  is  customary  to  do  so  in  the 
United  States  and  as  it  appears  in  the  Act  of 
Congress  provided  for  this  memorial  coin.  ” 
Historical  accuracy  notwithstanding,  Ra¬ 
leigh  is  how  it  finally  appeared.  The  same 
spelling  form  is  widely  used  today,  not 
only  in  history,  but  in  other  connections, 
including  as  a  brand  of  tobacco  and  as  a  city 
in  North  Carolina. 

In  January  1937,  25,015  Roanoke  half 
dollars  were  struck  at  Philadelphia,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  25,015  more  at  the  same  mint  in 
June.  The  congressional  act  specified  no 
upper  limit  to  the  coinage,  and  at  the  time 
an  unlimited  quantity  could  have  been 
made.  Earlier,  anticipating  that  the  coins 
would  be  struck  by  the  end  of  1936,  the 
Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association  of 
Manteo  (located  in  Manteo,  North  Carolina) 
sent  out  an  order  acknowledgment  card 
stating  that  shipment  of  the  coins  was 
expected  to  be  on  or  about  January  1, 
1937. 2  In  Association  correspondence  the 
half  dollars  were  often  referred  to  as  “Sir 
Walter  Raleigh— Virginia  Dare  commemo¬ 
rative  coins.”  The  Association  offered 
specimens  for  sale  at  $  1 .65  each.  Collectors 
were  urged  to  send  an  additional  55<t  for  a 
copy  of  a  booklet,  A  History  of  the 
Roanoke  Island  Settlement.  The  Roanoke 
half  dollars  were  released  too  late  to  catch 
even  a  vestige  of  the  wave  of  enthusiasm 
that  characterized  much  of  the  market  the 
year  before,  and  only  29,000  were  ever 
sold,  many  of  these  not  until  several  years 
after  the  original  offering.  21,000  coins 
went  back  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  to  be 
melted. 

contemporary  publicity  released  by  the  issuing  commission. 

2  This  organization  was  related  to  the  Roanoke  Island  Historical  Association, 
which  arranged  pageants  in  connection  with  the  1937  celebration. 
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Collecting  Roanoke  Half  Dollars 


care  at  the  Mint,  most  coins  are  in  high 
grades  today.  Check  Raleigh’s  cheek  and 
hat  for  marks  and  on  the  reverse  the  higher 
areas  of  the  standing  figure.  Partially 
prooflike  pieces  are  sometimes  seen  (and 
offered  as  “presentation  pieces”  or 
“prooflike  presentation  pieces”),  although 
most  are  lustrous  and  frosty. 


Roanoke  half  dollars  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  today.  Among  half  dollars  of  this  era, 
the  Roanoke  is  one  issue  typically  seen  in 
middle  to  high  degrees  of  Mint  State,  MS-63 
to  MS-65. 


GRADING  SUMMARY:  Handled  with 


1937  Roanoke  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  350th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  a  colony  sponsored  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  (Ralegh)  on  Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina 
Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Reverse  motif:  Ellinor  Dare  and  her  baby,  Virginia 
Authorization  date:  June  24,  1936 
Dates  on  coins:  1937  (also  1587) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Quantity  authorized:  25,000  minimum;  unlimited  maximum 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  50,030 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  30 
Quantity  melted:  2 1 ,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  29,030 

Issued  by:  Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association  of  Manteo;  Manteo,  North  Carolina  (D.B. 
Fearing,  chairman1) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cardboard  coin  holder  with  spaces  to  accommodate  five 
coins,  with  imprinted  cover 
Official  sale  price:  $  1 .65 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  William  Marks  Simpson 

Interesting  fact:  No  upper  limit  was  placed  on  this  coinage,  and  at  the  time  an  unlimited 
quantity  could  have  been  struck  (as  was  also  the  case  with  1936-dated  Bridgeport. 
Delaware,  and  Wisconsin  issues). 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1940  MS-64  to  65  $1.50 
1945  MS-64  to  65  $2.50 


1950  MS-64  to  65  $2.50 
1955  MS-64  to  65  $9 


1  Other  officers  and  staff:  Roy  L.  Davis,  general  chairman;  D.V.  Mcckins,  vice  president;  R.B.  Etheridge,  vice  president ; 
president;  I.P.  Davis,  vice  president;  M  R.  Daniels,  secretary;  C.S.  Meekins,  treasurer,  R.B.  Dranc.  historian. 


t;  T.S.  Meekins,  vice  president;  M  L.  Daniels,  vice 
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I960  MS-64  to  65  $12 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $26 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $30 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $57 
1980  MS-63  to  64  $540 
1985  MS-63  to  64  $330 


1986  MS-60  $2 15,  MS-63  $330,  MS-64  $520, 
MS-65  $1,060 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $195,  MS-63  $270, 
MS-64  $340,  MS-65  $700 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $195,  MS-63 
$210,  MS-64  $235,  MS-65  $360 
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1936,  1937,  or  1938? 

The  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollar, 
commemorating  a  strictly  local  event  of  no 
national  importance,  is  especially  amusing 
for,  although  it  is  dated  1938  and  no  men¬ 
tion  of  any  other  contemporary  date  ap¬ 
pears,  the  issue  was  struck  in  advance  in 

1937.  Here  we  have  a  coin  authorized  in 
1936,  struck  in  1937,  carrying  the  date 

1938,  certainly  a  perplexing  situation! 
The  Westchester  County  Coin  Club  of 

New  Rochelle,  with  numismatist  Pitt  M. 
Skipton  in  charge,  planned  the  issue,  which 
was  carefully  executed  so  that  no  sensibili 
ties  would  be  offended.  New  Rochelle  resi¬ 
dent  Julius  Guttag,  who  earlier  was  very 


active  as  a  partner  in  the  Guttag  Brothers 
firm  of  numismatists  and  securities  deal¬ 
ers,  served  as  chairman  of  the  sales  com¬ 
mittee.  Guttag  was  remembered  in  later 
years  as  the  founder  in  the  1 920s  of  National 
Coin  Week,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Association. 1 

The  enabling  congressional  legislation 
passed  on  May  5,  1936,  stated  that  “in 
commemoration  of  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  settlement  of  the  city 
of  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  there  shall  be 
coined  at  a  mint  of  the  United  States... not 
to  exceed  25,000  silver  50-cent  pieces.” 

*  It  was  Julius  Guttag  who  allegedly  purchased  for  95«  each  the  quantity  of 
7,500  1935  Hudson  half  dollars  from  a  total  mintage  of  10,008,  thus  causing 
them  to  be  scarce  on  the  market  from  the  time  of  issue. 
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The  bill  further  provided  that  the  autho¬ 
rized  coins  shall  bear  the  date  1938  irre¬ 
spective  of  when  they  were  minted.  This 
provision,  like  others  of  its  era,  would 
seem  to  authorize  restriking  as  well  as 
prestriking  the  coins.  Apparently,  the 
striking  of  coins  in  the  year  in  which  the 
pieces  were  dated  was  no  longer  of  concern 
to  the  government,  although  it  certainly 
was  important  years  earlier.  For  example, 
in  1 899  when  Lafayette  dollars  were  struck, 
it  was  decided  that  the  date  1900  would 
not  be  appropriate  on  coins  struck  during 
the  preceding  year,  so  the  inscription  was 
reworded  to  suggest  that  the  date  1900 
refer  to  a  statue  on  the  coin,  not  the  coin 
itself.  Apparently,  by  1936  no  one  cared 
about  such  fine  distinctions. 1 

The  Design 

Gertrude  K.  Lathrop,  who  had  created 
the  design  for  the  Albany,  New  York  half 
dollar,  was  selected  to  create  the  motifs  for 
the  New  Rochelle  issue  after  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  had  criticized  sketches 
made  earlier  by  Lorillard  Wise,  who  was 
characterized  as  being  inexperienced  in 
designing  coins  or  medals.  Lathrop  created 
an  obverse  design  depicting  a  fatted  calf, 
facing  to  the  right,  with  a  rope  around  its 
neck.  John  Pell,  early  owner  of  the  land 
upon  which  the  city  of  New  Rochelle  is 
situated,  was  shown  pulling  on  the  rope, 
an  acknowledgment  of  an  early  deed  pro¬ 
vision  under  which  Pell  sold  his  land  in  an 
agreement  that  provided  a  fat  calf  would 
be  tendered  in  payment  on  June  24th  every 
year  thereafter  (if  demanded).2  The  re¬ 
verse  depicted  an  iris  (the  French  fleur-de- 
lis)  taken  from  the  seal  of  the  New  York 
city  and  its  French  namesake,  La  Rochelle. 
On  the  coin  the  fields  were  unusually  flat 
and  open,  providing  a  surface  that  sharply 


highlighted  the  motifs  and  lettering.  The 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  approved 
Lathrop’s  work  in  February  1937. 

Writing  in  his  1937  monograph,  The 
Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States,  B.  Max  Mehl  revealed  that  he  was  no 
fan  of  either  New  Rochelle  or  its  forth¬ 
coming  half  dollar  issue:  “Having  visited 
New  Rochelle  on  two  or  three  occasions, 

1  don’t  quite  comprehend  why  this  town 
rates  a  commemorative  coin  to  celebrate 
its  250th  anniversary.  The  only  claim  to 
fame  that  this  town  may  have  is  that  it  is 
only  about  “forty-five  minutes  from  Broad¬ 
way.  ” 3  But  apparently  it  must  have,  and  it 
does  have,  some  active  collectors  who 
apparently  knew  the  art  of  string-pulling 
and  got  the  bill  for  the  coin  through  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  issue  of  25,000  coins  which 
will  be  distributed  at  $2  per.” 

Stuart  Mosher,  in  United  States  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins,  1940,  took  a  more  fa¬ 
vorable  view,  at  least  of  the  design:  “Miss 
Lathrop... has  produced  in  this  one  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  The  calf  was  modeled  from 
life,  and  the  colonial  costume  on  the  figure 
of  Lord  Pell  has  been  accurately  reproduced 
according  to  the  style  of  that  period.  One 
of  the  handicaps  belaboring  every  artist 
who  attempts  to  design  a  coin  for  the 
United  States  government  is  the  multiplicity 
of  legends  that  must  be  used  so  as  to 
comply  with  our  coinage  laws.  In  this 
instance  the  artist  has  arranged  them  in  an 
orderly  manner  on  the  reverse,  thus 
avoiding  the  cramped  effect  so  often  found 

the  1960s  the  various  mints  restruc  k  Lincoln  cents,  in  the  1970s  the  1976dated 
bicentennial  coins  were  struck  before  and  after  the  year  1 976,  and  in  the  1 980s 
a  number  of  commemoratives  were  prestruck  or  restruck. 

2  The  calf  used  as  a  model  on  the  coin  was  from  the  farm  of  Parker  Coming, 
a  New  York  representative  in  Congress  at  the  time  (reference:  United  States 
Commemorative  Coinage  by  Arlie  Slabaugh,  p.  148). 

3  The  title  of  a  song  by  George  M.  Cohan,  copyrighted  in  1905  and  used  in 
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on  our  coins  when  the  designer  attempts 
to  crowd  too  many  ideas  into  a  small  space. 
To  illustrate  this  point  we  might  point  to 
the  first  type  of  our  half  dollar.  While  it  may 
not  be  classed  with  the  most  artistic  coins 
ever  produced,  it  is  pleasing  and  most  of  us 
like  it.  However,  today  our  coins  must  bear 
two  additional  legends.  In  God  We  Trust,’ 
and  E  Pluribus  Unum.  ’ 1  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
how  this  chaste  design  would  appear  if 
cluttered  up  with  such  unnecessary  an¬ 
nouncements.” 

In  1971  historian  Cornelius  Vermeule 
dismissed  the  design  as  “a  simple,  bold  and 
absolutely  tasteless  coin....  It  is  small  won¬ 
der  that,  on  seeing  a  coin  such  as  this, 
President  Franklin  Roosevelt  urged  a  mora¬ 
torium  on  their  issue.”2 

Distribution 

In  April  1 937  the  Philadelphia  Mint  struck 
25,015  1938-dated  New  Rochelle  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars,  which  were  turned 
over  to  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
Rochelle,  for  the  government  felt  that  is¬ 
suing  such  pieces  through  the  Westchester 
County  Coin  Club  would  set  an  unfavorable 
precedent  (although  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
this  could  have  been  worse  than  selling 
1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  and  1936  Elgin 
coins  to  coin  dealer  L.W.  Hoffecker  or 
shipping  the  entire  production  of  1936 
Cincinnati  halves  to  numismatist  Thomas 
G.  Melish). 

In  addition  to  pieces  sold  locally  through 
banks  and  elsewhere  for  $2  each,  the  New 
Rochelle  Commemorative  Coin  Committee 
filled  mail  orders  from  an  office  at  20  Sum¬ 
mit  Avenue  in  New  Rochelle.  Advertise¬ 
ments  offered  one  coin  for  $2.18,  two 
coins  for  $4.21,  and  five  coins  for  $10.27, 
the  odd  amounts  being  reimbursement  for 
postage  and  insurance. 


The  New  Rochelle  half  dollars  sold  fairly 
well,  considering  the  depressed  market  of 
the  era.  While  citizens  of  New  Rochelle 
undoubtedly  purchased  numerous  ex¬ 
amples,  the  main  market  consisted  of  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers.  When  all  was  said  and 
done,  9,749  remainder  coins  were  melted. 
Just  prior  to  this  some  members  of  the 
Westchester  Coin  Club  purchased  hun¬ 
dreds  of  unsold  coins  for  face  value.  Skipton 
later  noted:3  “Please  be  advised  that  the 
unsold  balance  of  the  New  Rochelle  half 
dollars  was  returned  to  the  Mint  for  melt¬ 
ing  in  the  early  summer  of  1938,  and  the 
Coin  Committee  disbanded  at  that  time.” 

Collecting  New  Rochelle 
Half  Dollars 

New  Rochelle  half  dollars  received  bet¬ 
ter  than  average  care  and  handling  during 
the  minting  and  distribution  process.  To¬ 
day  the  typical  coin  is  apt  to  be  in  Mint 
State,  usually  MS-63  or  higher.  The  major 
ity  of  pieces  have  lustrous,  frosty  surfaces, 
but  occasionally  an  example  with  a  partial 
prooflike  surface  is  encountered  (these  are 
sometimes  offered  as  “presentation 
pieces”). 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Some  examples 
show  very  light  handling  marks,  but  most 
are  relatively  problem-free.  Some  show 
areas  of  graininess  or  light  striking  on  the 
high  spots  of  the  calf  on  the  obverse  and  on 
the  highest  area  of  the  iris  on  the  reverse. 

^  I  he  first  United  States  half  dollars,  minted  in  1794.  bore  the  inscription 
LIBERTY  but  not  E  PI.URIB1  JS  1  INU'M  (first  used  on  regular  issue  half  dollars  in 
1 80 1 )  or  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  (first  used  on  regular  issue  half  dollars  in  1 866). 

2  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  203.  Actually,  Roosevelt  made  such  a 
proposal  long  before  he  saw  New  Rochelle  half  dollars.  Onjune  17,  193s,  he 
wrote  to  Hon.  Duncan  U  I  etcher,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  US.  Senate,  to  state  that  “  historical  events  could  be  very  suitably  and 
properly  commemorated  through  the  striking  by  the  government  of  medals  in 
lieu  of  coins." 

3  Letter  from  Pitt  M  Skipton  to  Abner  Kreisherg,  Beverly  Hills,  California 
April  30,  1953.  Bowers  and  Mercna  Galleries  Reference  Collection. 
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1938  New  Rochelle  Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Obverse  motif:  John  Pell  and  fatted  calf 

Reverse  motif:  Fleur-de-lis 

Authorization  date:  May  5,  1936 

Dates  on  coins:  1938  (also  1688  and  1899) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1937 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  25,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,015 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  1 5 

Quantity  melted:  9,749 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  15,266 

Issued  by:  New  Rochelle  Commemorative  Coin  Committee  (P.O.  Box  202;  street  address; 
20  Summit  Avenue.  Pitt  M.  Skipton,  chairman)  through  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelope;  one-,  two-,  five-,  and  10-coin  holders 
imprinted  on  the  front,  back,  and  left  side  of  the  interior;  presentation  coins  placed  in 
special  boxes  with  glossy  red,  gold,  and  black  New  Rochelle  250th  anniversary  seal  glued 
on  top 

Official  sale  price:  $2  ($2.18  by  mail;  5  for  $10.27  by  mail;  other  discounts  for  larger 
quantities) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Gertrude  K.  Lathrop 

Interesting  facts:  These  coins  were  struck  in  1937,  a  year  before  the  date  appearing  on 
them;  this  was  an  issue  sponsored  by  a  coin  club. 

MARKET  INDEX 

(average  market  prices) 

1980  MS-63  to  64  $850 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $500 

1986  MS-60  $435,  MS-63  $510,  MS-64  $800, 
MS-65  $1,450 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $405,  MS-63  $440, 
MS-64  $520,  MS-65  $1,025 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $340,  MS-63 
$390,  MS-64  $455,  MS-65  $650 


1940  MS-64  to  65  $1.75 
1945  MS-64  to  65  $4 
1950  MS-64  to  65  $6 
1955  MS-64  to  65  $20 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $35 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $75 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $67 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $185 
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The  Continuing  Story  of 
Commemoratives 

Congress  was  inundated  by  bills  propos¬ 
ing  new  half  dollars  during  the  period 
1935-1939.  While  many  of  them  became 
realities,  most  did  not.  Had  some  of  the 
proponents  pushed  harder,  then  today  we 
would  be  collecting  such  items  as  half 
dollars  commemorating  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Wilkinsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  the  1 50th  anniversary  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  General  Benjamin  Logan  in 
Ohio;  the  centennial  of  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama;  the  centennial  of  the  changing  of  a 
town’s  name  from  Sawpit,  New  York,  to 
Port  Chester;  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
University  of  Louisville;  the  sesquicenten- 
nial  of  the  Berwick,  Pennsylvania  land  grant 
(which  coincided  with  the  1 18th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Berwick’s  status  as  a  borough);  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of 
American-grown  tobacco  in  England;  and 
the  commemoration  of  the  Wichita 
Mountain  Easter  Sunrise  Service  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  list  also  included  proposals  for  com 
memoratives  relating  to  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  arrival  of  Marcus  and  Narcissa 
Whitman  in  the  Walla  Walla  Valley  in 
Washington  and  the  founding  of  the 
Waiilatpu  Mission;1  the  founding  of  xhe 
International  Peace  Garden  in  the  Turtle 
Mountains  of  North  Dakota  and  Manitoba; 
the  160th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
General  Washington  and  the  Continental 
Army  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey;  the  1939 
World’s  Fair;  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Steinmetz;  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Hartford,  Connecticut; 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
the  state  of  Michigan  to  the  Union;2  the 
centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Shreveport,  Louisiana;  the  185th  anniver¬ 


sary  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania;  the  20th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  42nd  (Rainbow)  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Army;  the  1 50th  anniversary  of  the 
expedition  of  Marquis  de  Denonville  into 
territory  later  a  part  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  the  memory  of  humorist  Will  Rogers; 
and  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  Mercer  County,  West  Virginia.  Whew! 
And  this  is  only  a  partial  list! 

So  eager  was  the  commission  pushing  a 
half  dollar  to  commemorate  the  Fort  Peck 
Dam  that  it  ran  many  advertisements  in 
The  Numismatist  And  elsewhere  soliciting 
orders  for  $2  per  coin.  D  A.  Crichton,  who 
was  in  charge  of  receiving  orders,  reported 
early  in  1937  that  he  had  already  received 
remittances  for  2,000  pieces.  Apparently 
this  gave  him  the  authority  to  moralize  on 
various  aspects  of  commemorative  issu¬ 
ance,  and  a  long  letter  on  this  subject  from 
him  was  printed  in  the  April  1937  issue  of 
The  Numismatist. 

Problems  arose,  and  Congress  did  not 
share  the  promoters’  enthusiasm  for  the 
Fort  Peck  Dam  coins.  The  situation  dragged 
on.  The  would-be  distributors  of  the  coin 
sent  notices  out  in  early  1939  stating;  “Our 
bill  is  not  a  dead  issue  and  we  hope  to  have 
the  bill  passed  in  the  future.  However, 
those  people  who  do  not  care  to  wait  and 
see  what  happens  may  have  their  money 
refunded  upon  request  of  same  but  there 
will  be  a  small  charge  on  all  orders  refunded 
before  the  fate  of  our  bill  is  definitely 
known.  Fort  Peck  Memorial  Association.” 
Unfortunately  for  Crichton  ’  s  hopes ,  no  such 
Fort  Peck  half  dollars  were  ever  autho- 

*  The  promoters  of  this  coin  had  to  be  satisfied  with  selling  1936-S  Oregon 
Trail  half  dollars  (refer  to  Oregon  Trail  listings);  authorization  for  their  own 
coin,  under  the  congressional  bill  known  as  H  R.  1 1335.  did  not  pass. 

2  The  text  of  the  legislation  introduced  in  Congress  on  May  29,  1936.  under 
H  R.  12910  proposed  that  “not  more  than  five  thousand  silver  30-ccnt  pieces" 
be  coined  on  behalf  of  the  Detroit  Coin  Club  Committee.  If  the  bill  had  passed, 
the  mintage  of  3,000  would  have  been  the  smallest  of  any  commemorative 
type.  The  bill  providing  for  half  dollars  in  commemoration  of  the  16()th 
anniversary  of  Washington's  arrival  in  Morristown  (S.  4663)  suggested  a 
coinage  of  10,000  coins,  providing  the  possibility  for  another  rare  issue. 
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rized,  and  all  subscriptions  had  to  be  re¬ 
turned,  less  a  “small  charge,”  which  justi¬ 
fiably  angered  many  who  had  sent  pay¬ 
ments  two  years  earlier. 

Those  advocating  the  issuance  of  a  half 
dollar  to  commemorate  the  180th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  John  Beckley  were  a 
bit  smarter  in  this  regard  and  did  not  ad¬ 
vertise  until  they  were  sure  that  their  coins 
were  “in  the  bag,”  literally  and  figuratively. 
As  it  happened,  they  were  never  more  than 
a  gleam  in  the  promoter’s  eye.  In  case  you 
don’t  recognize  the  historical  significance 
and  importance  of  John  Beckley  it  should 
pointed  out  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
Beckley,  West  Virginia. 

“The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Commemora¬ 
tive  Coins,”  an  article  by  editor  Frank  G. 
Duffield  in  The  Numismatist,  August  1937, 
attributed  the  problems  of  commemora- 
tives  to  six  situations: 

“(l)Too  many  coins  were  authorized 
for  some  issues  and  were  distributed  over 
more  than  one  year,  with  various  mintmark 
combinations,  making  it  necessary  for  a 
collector  to  buy  a  large  number  of  coins  of 
the  same  type  if  he  wanted  his  collection  to 
be  complete. 

“(2)  The  reported  ‘salting’  of  a  part  of  a 
small  issue  to  take  advantage  of  the  increase 
in  price  that  would  naturally  follow. 

“(3)  The  deluge  of  letters  to  congress¬ 
men  from  collectors  complaining  about 
the  abuses  of  commemoratives. 

“(4)  The  desire  of  groups  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  to  get  in  on  the  commemorative  coin 
game  with  some  celebration  that  had  no 
interest  beyond  their  locality. 

“(5)  The  announcement  of  a  proposed 
issue  soliciting  orders  for  coins  before  a  bill 
passes  Congress,  resulting  in  holding  the 
buyers’  money  for  months. 


“(6)  The  difficulty  the  members  of  the 
two  congressional  committees  had  to  de¬ 
termine  which  bills  should  pass  and  which 
shouldn’t,  which  resulted  in  nearly  all  pass¬ 
ing  as  in  1936,  or  nearly  all  failing  as  in 
1937." 

As  noted  earlier  in  the  present  text,  on 
March  11,  1936,  Congress  held  hearings 
on  the  abuses  of  commemorative  coinage, 
and  those  attending  were  told  that  dealers 
were  able  to  buy  virtually  the  entire  issue 
of  1933  Hudson  half  dollars  before  the 
public  even  saw  advertisements  for  the 
pieces,  that  C.  Frank  Dunn  had  created 
low-mintage  Boone  half  dollars  in  order  to 
exploit  collectors,  and  were  informed  of 
other  situations  as  well.  Of  course,  this  was 
hardly  news  to  the  collecting  fraternity,  for 
these  excesses  had  been  discussed  to  a 
fare-thee-well  in  pages  of  The  Numisma¬ 
tist  and  the  Numismatic  Scrapbook  and  at 
coin  club  meetings. 

At  that  point  in  time,  some  81  different 
commemorative  coin  bills  were  in  the  hop¬ 
per.  Although  the  numismatic  community 
itself  had  lost  much  of  its  enthusiasm  for 
commemoratives,  and  speculators  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  various  entrepreneurs, 
local  committees,  and  others  still  felt  that 
issuing  commemorative  coins  was  the  next 
best  thing  to  having  a  license  to  coin  money. 
In  fact,  it  might  have  even  been  better  than 
that,  for  they  could  take  all  the  profits  but 
didn’t  have  to  pay  for  setting  up  coining 
facilities! 

Text  of  the  1937  Congressional  Study 

On  July  28,  1937,  Mr.  Cochran  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  submit¬ 
ted  the  following  report  titled  “Prohibiting 
Issuance  and  Coinage  of  Certain  Com¬ 
memorative  Coins,”  to  accompany  the  bill 
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known  as  H.R.  8036. 1  As  the  text  gives  an 
excellent  overview  of  the  commemorative 
situation  at  the  time  and  as  it  had  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  further  congressional 
actions,  extensive  excerpts  are  given  here. 

“The  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (H.R.  8036)  prohibiting  the  issuance 
and  coinage  of  certain  commemorative 
coins,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
considered  same,  authorize  me  to  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  the  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  bill  be  passed.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  stop  a  racket  in  the  issuance 
of  commemorative  coins  that  has  devel¬ 
oped  in  recent  years. 

“This  bill  will,  from  and  after  the  date  of 
its  enactment,  prohibit  the  further  coinage 
and  issuance  of  such  coins  under  any  act  of 
Congress  enacted  prior  to  the  Seventy- 
Fifth  Congress,  with  one  exception.  I  have 
been  advised  that  coins  have  been  ordered 
and  issued  under  every  such  authorizing 
act.  The  bill  is  worded  so  as  not  to  affect 
those  bills  which  recently  were  passed  by 
the  present  Congress.  In  all  fairness  to  the 
sponsors  of  those  measures,  it  is  the 
committee’s  feeling  that  they  should  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  place  their  or¬ 
ders  and  receive  their  coins.  In  any  event, 
those  acts  themselves  contain  express 
limitations  as  to  time,  that  is,  they  expire 
one  year  from  the  date  of  their  enactment. 
The  Texas  Centennial  is  still  being  cel¬ 
ebrated  and  is  going  on  for  another  year 
according  to  the  reports  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  received.  For  that  reason  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  it  would  be  justified  in 
permitting  the  coinage  of  a  commemora¬ 
tive  coin  during  1938. 

“The  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
several  communications  to  the  Congress, 
has  deplored  the  abuses  and  other  ill  ef¬ 


fects  resulting  from  the  coinage  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins  and  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  the  consideration  of  legislation 
which  would  authorize  the  coinage  of 
medals  in  lieu  of  coins,  thus  preserving 
inviolate  the  coinage  system  of  the  United 
States.  Congress,  many  years  ago,  being 
cognizant  of  the  dangers  and  confusion 
which  flow  from  a  multiplicity  of  designs 
in  our  coins,  wisely  enacted  Section  3510 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
which  reads  as  follows:  . .  no  change  in  the 
design  or  die  of  any  coin  shall  be  made 
oftener  than  once  in  25  years  from  and 
including  the  first  adoption  of  the  design, 
model,  die,  or  hub  for  the  same  coin....’ 

“With  the  flood  of  commemorative  coin 
authorizations,  this  statute,  while  still  on 
the  books,  has  in  recent  years  been  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  obser¬ 
vance.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  enactment 
of  Section  3510,  Congress  enunciated  a 
wise  general  public  policy.  Adherence  to 
such  a  policy  would  have  prevented  the 
present  abuses  which  result  from  numer¬ 
ous  authorizations  for  the  coinage  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins.  The  effect  of  such  au¬ 
thorizations  has  been  to  encourage  traf¬ 
ficking  in  such  issues  for  private  profit,  to 
increase  possibilities  of  counterfeiting,2 
and,  in  general,  to  detract  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  for  which  money  is  issued, 
namely,  to  provide  a  medium  of  exchange. 

“From  1892,  when  the  first  issue  of  com¬ 
memorative  new  design  half  dollars  was 
approved,  through  1928,  a  period  of  36 
years,  18  new-design  half  dollars  were  au¬ 
thorized.  From  1934  to  1936,  inclusive,  a 
period  of  3  years,  26  new  half  dollar  coins 

1  This  report  was  reprinted  in  The  Congressional  Record,  July  29.  1937, with 
an  introduction  by  Cochran. 

2  Although  by  1937  a  half  dozen  or  more  varieties  of  commcmoratives  had 
been  counterfeited,  this  was  never  a  major  problem  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  pieces  issued.  Counterfeits  were  identified  as  such, 
and  their  characteristics  were  published  in  The  Numismatist  and  elsewhere 
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were  authorized.  In  other  words,  in  the  last 
3  years  we  passed  more  commemorative 
coin  bills  than  during  the  entire  36-year 
period  from  1892  through  1928.  Surely 
this  must  end  sometime,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  that  time  has  arrived. 

“Besides  orders  for  new  coins  recently 
approved,  continuing  orders  are  received 
at  the  mints  for  coins  authorized  as  far  back 
as  10  years  ago— mind  you,  coins  are  still 
being  ordered  under  acts  passed  over  10 
years  ago.  Under  the  terms  of  an  act  passed 
in  1926  (Act  of  May  17,  1926,  sec.  3,  44 
Stat.  559),  which  authorized  the  issue  of 
6,000,000  [Oregon  Trail]  pieces,  the  Mint 
is  required  to  fill  orders  from  the  interested 
organization  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  a 
coin  dealer, 1  in  any  amount,  large  or  small, 
and  they  may  be  called  for  at  any  time,  until 
this  vast  quantity  is  absorbed  or  until  the 
act  is  repealed  or  suspended.  Annual  or¬ 
ders  of  coins  in  situations  like  this  naturally 
are  small,  since  the  fewer  coins  minted  in 
a  given  year,  the  higher  the  price  may  go. 
The  change  of  date  each  year  or,  in  fact,  the 
slightest  change  gives  the  coins  a  new 
status  to  collectors  and  dealers.  This  also 
applies  to  the  minting  of  the  same  coin  at 
each  mint. 

“In  1933  one  act  (Act  of  June  15,  1933, 
48  Stat.  149)  authorized  the  coinage  of 
1,500,000  pieces;  in  1934  another  (act  of 
May  26,  1934,  48  Stat.  807)  authorized  the 
issue  of 600, 000  pieces;  another  act  passed 
in  1934  (May  14,  1934,  48  Stat.  776)  au¬ 
thorized  the  issue  of  500,000  pieces;  and  a 
second  act  in  1 936  for  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion  and  commemorative  purpose  (June 
26,  1936,  49  Stat.  1981)  authorized  an 
additional  coinage  of  not  less  than  25,000 
nor  more  than  50,000  pieces  with  the 
change  of  design  on  one  side.  One  act 
passed  in  1936  (act  of  May  15,  1936,  49 


Stat.  1277)  provides  that  the  interested 
organization  shall  not  take  less  than  25,000 
pieces,  leaving  the  case  open  for  any 
number  above  that  amount.  Consequently, 
the  organization  can  demand  delivery  of 
any  number  that  it  can  pay  for,  provided 
that  not  less  than  25,000  be  ordered.  It  can 
issue  coins  forever  unless  this  law  is  re¬ 
pealed. 

“By  the  Act  of  May  3, 1935  (49  Stat.  174), 
a  new  coin  was  authorized  for  an  exposi¬ 
tion  [California-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position  in  San  Diego] .  The  act  authorized 
250,000  pieces,  and  the  organization  re¬ 
quested  the  entire  number.  At  the  close  of 
the  exposition  180,000  pieces,  bearing 
date  of  1935,  were  returned  to  the  mint  to 
be  melted  and  additional  legislation  was 
enacted  (Act  of  May  6, 1 936, 49  Stat.  1 262) 
permitting  the  recoinage  of  the  180,000 
pieces,  bearing  date  of  1936. 

“The  most  casual  review  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  will  indicate  the  amount  of  special 
work  imposed  upon  the  already 
overburdened  mints.  Such  special  work 
diverts  the  use  of  machinery,  manpower, 
and  consumable  supplies  from  regular 
channels  of  operation  when  every  facility 
of  the  mints  is  needed  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  business  of  this  country.  Special 
commemorative  orders  affect  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  mints  from  the  engraving 
department,  including  intricate  and  ex¬ 
acting  engraving  and  die  cutting,  down  to 
the  delivery  department.  Last  year  the  Mint 
had  to  displace  regular  coinage  while  the 
necessary  facilities  were  being  diverted  to 
the  manufacture  of  734,464  pieces  of  this 
special-interest  coinage.  The  total  coinage 
[consisting  primarily  of  regular  issue  coins, 
not  commemoratives]  in  1926  amounted 

1  Coin  dealers  L.W.  Hoffecker,  Thomas  G.  Metish.  and  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin 
Co.,  arc  examples. 
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to  about  315,000,000  pieces;  coinage  in 
1936  amounted  to  about  723,000,000 
pieces.  The  country’s  demands  for  coinage 
are  being  attempted  to  be  met  with  the 
same  number  of  mints  now  that  were  in 
use  27  years  ago.  It  is  frequently  necessary, 
therefore,  to  operate  the  mints  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  for  long  periods. 

“Another  disturbing  feature  of  this  whole 
policy,  which  has  developed  in  the  last 
two  years,  is  the  appalling  extent  to  which 
the  coins  have  been  exploited  for  private 
gain,  when  coins  are  intended  to  be  made 
on  government  account.  One  set  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins  which  the  wording  of 
the  act  permitted  to  be  made  at  each  mint, 
consisted  of  five  types,  all  made  in  1935; 
one  from  each  mint,  two  [actually  three] 
bearing  double  dates  and  separate  mint 
marks.  This  set  of  five  [actually  six;  the 
1935  Boone  coins  are  being  referred  to] 
pieces  is  advertised  by  a  dealer  for  $93  (five 
50-cent  pieces  worth  the  face  value  of 
$2.50).  Another  dealer  offers  two  of  these 
coins  for  $100.  Still  another  issue  [1936 
Cincinnati]  limited  by  the  act  to  15,000 
pieces  with  provision  for  having  them  made 
at  “the  mints’  is  advertised  at  $45  for  three 
50-cent  pieces. 

“In  all  cases  the  coins  are  delivered  by 
the  mint  to  the  agent  named  in  the  act. 
Practice  on  the  part  of  the  interested  or¬ 
ganizations  appears  to  have  grown  up  of 
delivering  a  large  number  of  such  coins  to 
dealers  for  disposal  to  the  public.  There  is 
no  control  over  the  charge  which  dealers 
may  make.  It  is  conceded  that  individuals 
may  pay  what  they  please  for  a  coin,  but 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  when  the  coins  are 
authorized  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
such  coins  at  a  reasonable  profit  shall  be 
applied  to  the  cost  of  the  celebration  which 


they  are  intended  to  memorialize.  When 
coins  are  gathered  up  by  dealers  and  of¬ 
fered  at  such  absurd  premiums,  the  profits 
do  not  go  to  the  organization  but  to  indi¬ 
vidual  merchants.  No  country  in  the  world 
permits  such  abuse  of  its  coinage  as  has 
been  permitted  in  this  country.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  issuing  commemorative  coins  is  so 
entrenched  that  determined  resistance 
seems  called  for.  Every  time  the  importu¬ 
nities  of  an  organization  for  special  coins 
are  yielded  to,  the  defense  against  the 
whole  pernicious  policy  is  weakened. 

“Upon  a  vigorous  appeal  having  been 
made  in  1927  before  the  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  when 
the  bill  was  pending  for  the  issue  of  the 
Bennington  [Vermont  Sesquicentennial 
half  dollar]  coin,  the  committee  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Treasury  in  discourag¬ 
ing  the  issue  of  special  coins.  The  com¬ 
mittee  went  on  record,  in  its  report  on  the 
Bennington  coin,  in  the  following  terms: 
“The  committee  desires  at  this  time  to  go 
on  record  as  not  favoring  legislation  of  this 
class  because  of  the  great  number  of  bills 
introduced  to  commemorate  events  of  lo¬ 
cal  and  not  national  interest  and  because 
such  quantities  of  the  coins  so  authorized 
have  had  to  be  taken  back  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  melted,  and  reminted.’ 

“In  1926  the  Oregon  Trail  Memorial  half 
dollar  was  authorized  for  a  coinage  not  to 
exceed  6, 000, 000  pieces.  In  the  same  year 
there  were  coined  first  48,000  pieces  from 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  then  100,000 
pieces  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Being 
coined  at  different  mints  they  are  classed 
as  separate  coins  by  coin  collectors.  Out  of 
the  48,000  Philadelphia  pieces,  17,000 
were  remelted.  In  1928,  the  Oregon  Trail 
Commission  asked  that  there  be  coined  at 
the  San  Francisco  Mint  50,000  more  pieces. 
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The  Commission,  however  failed  to  call  for 
them,  and  they  were  left  in  the  Mint  until 
April  of  1933.  Undoubtedly  it  was  because 
of  this,  that  Mr.  Hoover,  then  president  of 
the  United  States,  vetoed  all  coin  bills  pre¬ 
sented.17  The  President  could  veto  bills, 
but  he  could  not  repeal  this  law  and  more 
were  issued.  At  that  time,  in  1933,  44,000 
of  the  50,000  were  remelted,  leaving  a 
limited  issue  of  only  6,000.  These  were 
offered  for  sale  by  a  coin  and  stamp  dis¬ 
tributor  [Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.]  of  New 
York,  who  at  the  same  time  advertised 
Sole  distributors  of  the  Oregon  Trail  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars.  ’  At  the  same  time, 
this  company  announced  that  there  would 
be  available  5,250  1933  Denver  Mint  half 
dollars.  One  year  later,  in  September  of 
1934,  this  company  announced  7,000 
Denver  Mint  1934  coins. 

“In  April  of  1936  this  same  company 
announced  5,000  San  Francisco  Mint  half 
dollars,  saying  then  there  would  be  no 
more  from  that  mint  in  that  year.  Later 
10,000  were  issued  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  and  these  were  not  advertised  pub¬ 
licly  but  to  their  customers  by  mail.  In 
February  this  year  there  were  coined  1 2 ,000 
at  the  Denver  Mint,  and  it  seems  that  the 
Commission  finally  woke  up  to  the  fact 
that  they  themselves  could  make  some 
money  off  the  poor  coin  collector.  They 
are  distributing  them  themselves.  Thus  we 
have  eight  issues  in  1 1  years,  all  com¬ 
memorating  the  Oregon  Trail,  the  only 
difference  being  the  date  and  mint  mark, 
but  coin  collectors  must  buy  all.  ..  The 
1937  half  dollar  is  still  being  distributed  by 
the  Commission.  At  the  rate  these  coins  are 
being  minted,  we  will  have  Oregon  Trail 
coins  for  the  next  300  years,  unless  Con¬ 
gress  repeals  this  law. 

“The  Texas  Centennial  was  held  in  1936 


but  has  been  continued  this  year.  In  1934 
their  bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  1 ,500,000  pieces.  In  that  year,  they 
had  coined  at  Philadelphia  205,000  pieces. 
No  doubt  they  are  still  obtainable  from  the 
Commission.  In  1935  they  had  coined  at 
each  of  the  three  mints,  10,000.  The  small 
number  raised  the  price  from  $1  to  $1.50. 
Again  in  1936,  10,000  from  each  mint.  A 
notice  has  just  appeared  in  a  local  paper 
that  they  expect  to  have  their  1937  coins 
available  shortly.  The  coins  can  be  issued 
until  the  full  1 , 500,000  pieces  are  exhausted 
unless  the  law  is  repealed....  The  total 
coined  to  date  is  289,000  out  of  an  autho¬ 
rized  1,500,000.  The  price  on  the  1937 
coins  is  not  available  as  they  have  not  been 
distributed,  but  will  be  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
but  proper  to  state  that  the  money  raised 
from  the  sale  of  commemorative  coins 
under  the  Texas  act  is  being  used  entirely 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  memorial 
building  on  the  grounds  of  the  Texas  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  building  is  partly  completed, 
$300,000  of  the  amount  appropriated  by 
Congress  to  celebrate  the  centennial  being 
used  to  start  the  structure.  The  board  of 
regents  of  the  university  supervise  the 
distribution  of  the  coins. 

“This  law  has  developed  into  a  racket, 
the  extent  of  which  no  one  dreamed  of. 
The  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  Act  autho¬ 
rized  600,000  pieces  in  1934.  That  year 
they  coined  10,000  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  In  1935, 10,000  from  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  and  5,000  from  each  of  the  other 
mints  were  made.  Keep  in  mind  each  half 
dollar  has  a  special  value— the  smaller  the 
issue  the  greater  the  graft.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  groaning  and  muttering  of  the 
coin  collectors,  who  were  footing  the  bill, 

1  Hoover  was  also  upset  with  the  wastage  he  observed  when  vast  quantities 
of  1 926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  commemorative  half 
dollars  and  quarter  eagles  were  melted. 
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began  to  be  heard.  They  protested  that  the 
coins  were  being  issued  from  year  to  year 
with  no  change  except  date  and  mint.  In 
other  words,  they  did  not  even  go  to  the 
expense  in  changing  the  design,  which 
would  have  been  the  honorable  thing  to  do 
at  least,  but  they  simply  changed  the  date, 
pocketing  the  cost  of  the  new  design.  Was 
it  any  reason  [s/c]  the  coin  collectors 
complained? 

“Mr.  Dunn,  the  distributor  of  this  Daniel 
Boone  half  dollar,  took  it  upon  himself  to 
issue  what  he  termed  a  bonus  issue’  of 
2,000  from  each  of  the  Western  mints.  He 
claimed  these  were  only  for  those  who  had 
stuck  with  him,  by  ordering  all  of  the 
previous  issues.  But  the  worst  is  yet  to 
come.  The  coins  were  issued  but  not  all 
distributed.  Coin  collectors  have  always 
defied  this  distributor  to  produce  a  list  of 
2,000  names  of  the  people  who  got  these 
sets.  I  have  heard  the  cost  of  this  issue  is 
now  about  $  100.  In  December  of  1935  Mr. 
Dunn  claims  to  have  assigned  all  the  entire 
issue,  yet  there  is  a  case  of  distribution  late 
in  April  of  the  next  year  by  him.  In  July  of 
1936  this  same  distributor  offered  a  set  of 
these  rare  coins  to  anyone  who  would 
purchase  500  of  the  1936  Philadelphia 
coins  for  $510,  express  collect.  In  the  same 
advertisement  he  says,  ‘From  some  sets-as 
far  as  they  go-made  available  to  the  Daniel 
Boone  Bicentennial  Commission  approved 
by  Congress.’  Evidently  he  was  trying  to 
deceive  the  collectors  into  believing  that 
more  had  been  coined. 

“In  1936  there  were  coined  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  10,000,  and  then  5,000  from  each  of 
the  branch  mints.  Now  Mrs.  Dunn,  his 
wife,  advertises  15,000  1937  coins  from 
the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Late  in  1935  we 
have  Mr.  Dunn’s  word  that  he  wanted  to 
sell  only  300,000  more  coins,  and  now  it  is 


stated  they  expect  to  continue  for  5  years. 
My  bill  will  end  his  racket....  A  total  of  13 
coins  [have  been  made  so  far  in  the  Boone 
series] ,  the  only  difference  being  the  date 
and  mint.  Remember  coin  collectors  are 
like  stamp  collectors,  they  must  buy  each 
issue. 

“Arkansas  secured  a  late  start,  but  they 
are  evidently  making  up  for  lost  time.  The 
act  authorized  500,000  in  1935.  The  first 
were  coined  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 
1 0,000.  Then  they  began  to  get  more  orders 
than  they  had  coins.  I  understand  they 
consulted  a  coin  dealer  [B.  Max  MehlJ  and 
acting  on  his  advice,  coined  an  additional 
3,000  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  5,500  at 
each  of  the  branch  mints.  This  dealer  later 
admits  having  practically  complete  control 
of  the  branch  mint  coins.  These  coins  were 
originally  sold  by  the  Commission  at  $  1 , 
but  very  few  collectors  got  the  branch 
mint  coins.  The  dealer  immediately  raised 
the  price  to  $2.75  each. 

“In  1936  [Arkansas]  coined  10,000  from 
each  of  the  mints.  Then  it  seems  they  had 
some  difficulty  in  selling  them  all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wording  of  their  advertisements, 
and  so  they  reduced  their  price  to  $1.50 
from  $2.  After  these  were  coined,  a  bill  to 
authorize  three  new  reverses  was  intro¬ 
duced,  which  would  have  meant  nine  more 
coins.  Fortunately  it  was  amended  to  only 
one  new  reverse  [the  1936  Robinson-Ar- 
kansas  issuej.  Twenty-five  thousand  of 
these  were  coined,  and  distributed  only  by 
a  New  York  dealer  [Stack’s]  who  set  the 
price  at  $1.85  plus  postage,  whereas  the 
commission  only  charged  $  1 .50.  And  now, 
notices  are  being  sent  out  by  this  same 
dealer  that  they  will  have  shortly  a  5,000 
set  issue  from  the  three  mints  of  1 937.  And 
they  have  set  the  price  at  $8.75.  At  the 
same  time  this  coin  dealer  advertises  Ex- 
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elusive  distributors  of  the  Arkansas  half 
dollars.  ...  The  authorization  is  for  500,000 
coins  and  they  can  go  on  until  that  number 
is  minted  unless  we  repeal  the  law. 

“Thus  in  the  above-mentioned  cases, 
instead  of  only  4  coins,  36  were  issued  and 
only  667,250  out  of  an  authorized 
8,650,000.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  issuing  the  balance  of  nearly 
8,000,000  unless  we  repeal  the  laws.  Is 
Congress  going  to  sit  quiet  and  let  this 
racket  continue?  The  commissions  are 
probably  out  of  existence,  the  celebrations 
have  been  held,  but  there  was  nothing  in 
the  law  to  prevent  the  turning  over  of  the 
additional  number  to  coin  dealers  who  are 
working  the  racket  and  reaping  a  harvest. 

“In  1935  a  Hudson,  N.Y.  issue  was  au¬ 
thorized  for  10,000  pieces.  Coined  in  June 
1935,  delivered  to  the  commission  on  June 
28,  and  all  sold  out  July  2  with  their  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  about  J uly  6.  They  were 
sold  to  dealers  in  large  blocks,  and  it  is 
whispered  that  one  New  York  dealer  [Julius 
Guttag]  secured  the  most  of  them.  The 
price  was  immediately  raised  by  these 
dealers.  The  original  price  was  $1;  the 
present  price,  $7.50. 

“Providence,  R.I.  authorized  the  coinage 
of  50,000.  Surely  this  appears  plenty  for  all 
who  wanted  them.  Yet  they  were  never 
advertised  for  sale  by  the  original  com¬ 
mission.  There  was  a  description  of  the 
coin  published  in  [The  Numismatist ] 
February  of  1936.  At  the  time  there  was  an 
advertisement  by  a  shop  [Horace  M. 
Grant’s]  in  Providence  offering  to  secure 
the  coins  for  the  collectors  at  $1.50,  al¬ 
though  the  collectors  who  had  already 
written  to  the  commission  were  informed 
that  they  would  be  available  at  $1  each. 
The  commission  began  accepting  money 
from  collectors  as  early  as  November  of 


1935.  They  coined  20,000  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  and  15,000  from  each  of  the 
branch  mints.  Then  in  April  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  they  had  sold  out  in  six  hours. 
The  astonishing  part  of  it  is  in  the  entire 
state  of  Rhode  Island  there  were  only  five 
members  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  which  is  the  largest  organiza¬ 
tion  of  coin  collectors  in  the  United  States. 

“Where  did  all  the  coins  go?  This  Provi¬ 
dence  dealer  immediately  raised  his  price 
to  $7. 50  a  set,  and  the  next  month  raised  it 
to  $9.  He  admitted  securing  11,500  for 
orders  that  he  had,  then  later  offered  50 
sets  to  trade  and  25  to  sell,  and  I  have  seen 
a  letter  over  his  signature  wherein  he  ad¬ 
mits  selling  another  500  sets  to  dealers.  A 
set  is  two  coins  [actually  three  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Rhode  Island  coins;  one  from 
each  mint] ,  one  to  show  the  face,  the  other 
the  back.  Here  is  what  happened  to  the 
collectors.  The  commission  accepted  their 
money.  Then,  after  all  were  sold,  sent  most 
collectors  back  their  money,  saying  that 
they  had  sold  them  all  to  natives,  but  the 
money  sent  back  was  not  the  original 
money  orders  and  checks  sent  in,  but 
checks  from  the  commission  drawn  on  a 
Providence  national  bank.  Was  the  coin 
collectors’  money  used  to  send  to  the  mint 
to  get  the  coins?  I  have  seen  a  letter  where 
this  commission  admits  selling  a  dealer  a 
greater  number  than  was  allotted  to  others, 
due  to  the  fear  that  they  would  be  unable 
to  sell  the  entire  50,000.  In  December,  the 
Providence  dealer  criticizes  the  Columbia, 
S.C.  commission  for  not  properly  distrib¬ 
uting  a  small  issue.1 

“This  Columbia,  S.C.,  issue  was  coined 
in  November  to  celebrate  a  one-day  expo- 

1  A  reference  to  dealer  Horace  M.  Grant,  who  certainly  did  not  have  clean 
hands  in  the  commemorative  situation  in  1936;  the  Grant  involvement  is 
discussed  in  the  present  text  under  the  1936  Columbia  issue. 
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sition  held  in  the  previous  January.1  The 
Columbia,  S.C.,  sets,  original  price  $6.45, 
now  $  15.  Last  year  the  Cincinnati  commit¬ 
tee  had  5,000  coins  minted  from  each 
mint,  or  1 5,000  in  all.  What  was  the  result? 
You  have  three  issues,  and  a  half  dollar  of 
any  one  of  the  issues  now  brings  $1 1.95. 
The  San  Diego  issue  was  authorized  for 
250,000  in  1935.  The  commission  minted 
250,000  at  San  Francisco  in  1935  and  re¬ 
turned  180,000  to  be  melted,  and  in  1936 
minted  180,000  at  Denver  Mint,  returning 
150,000  to  be  melted.  The  price  was 
changed  three  times.  Originally  it  was  $  1 . 50 
for  each  half  dollar,  and  now  the  coins  are 
selling  for  $3  each.  After  the  facts  were 
presented  to  the  committee  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  members  the  repeal  of  the 
old  laws  was  justified.” 

The  Act  of  August  5,  1939 

By  this  time  the  commemorative  situa 
tion  had  gone  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  and  Congress  stepped  in  by 
passing  an  act  on  August  5,  1939,  which 
prohibited  the  further  coinage  or  release 
from  Treasury  stocks  of  commemoratives 
authorized  prior  to  March  1,  1939.  The 
prime  offenders  had  been  the  promoters 
of  the  long-lived  Arkansas,  Boone,  Oregon 
Trail,  and  Texas  issues,  but  the  observation 
of  unimportant  local  happenings  and  anni¬ 
versaries  on  nationally  distributed  coins 
weighed  against  the  continuation  of  other 
commemoratives  as  well.  Commemora¬ 
tives  of  the  1930s  ended  not  with  a  bang 
but  with  a  whimper,  and  the  only  issues 
dated  in  the  last  year  were  the  1 939  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Oregon  Trail  sets,  distributed  to  the 
extent  of  just  2,100  and  3,000  sets  re 
spectively. 

The  World  War  II  Era 

With  the  involvement  of  America  in 


World  War  II,  beginning  in  1941  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  1945,  citizens  turned  to 
other  endeavors,  and  commemoratives 
were  largely  forgotten.  The  market  for 
existing  commemoratives  continued  its 
drift  downward,  which  had  begun  in  late 
summer  1936  when  the  boom  peaked, 
which  touched  bottom  around  1940-41. 
After  that  point  supply  equaled  demand, 
most  speculators  had  sold  out,  and  market 
levels  reflected  what  collectors  were  will¬ 
ing  to  pay. 

Apart  from  commemoratives  the  coin 
collecting  hobby  was  alive  and  well  after 
the  commemorative  bust  in  late  summer 
1936.  The  remaining  years  of  the  1930s 
saw  expanded  distribution  of  Wayte 
Raymond’s  National  coin  albums  and  his 
popular  Standard  Catalogue,  whereas 
even  more  important  was  the  large-scale 
entry  into  numismatics  of  the  Whitman 
Publishing  Company  with  distribution  at 
first  of  cardboard  panels  for  popular  series 
followed  by  th  e  Handbook  of  United  States 
Coins  (a  list  of  dealers’  buying  prices)  in 
1941 .  In  the  meantime  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl 
was  busy  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas  selling 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  his  Star 
Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia  to  American  citi¬ 
zens  who  heard  his  radio  commercials  or 
read  his  printed  advertisements  and  who 
dreamed  of  finding  a  rare  1913  Liberty 
Head  nickel  or  other  treasure  in  pocket 
change.  Many  Encyclopedia  purchasers 
went  on  to  become  numismatists. 

Indian  and  Lincoln  cents,  Liberty  and 
Buffalo  nickels,  Barber  coins,  Mercury 
dimes,  and  other  series  came  to  be  desired 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  new  aficionados, 
and  by  the  early  1940s  the  date  and 
mintmark  syndrome  was  in  full  force.  In 
contrast,  about  a  decade  earlier  all  Liberty 
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nickels  in  the  series  from  1883  to  1912 
were  priced  about  the  same  in  Proof  grade, 
despite  varying  mintages  and  rarity.  By 
1940  such  key  issues  as  1885  and  1886 
were  selling  for  multiples  of  the  price  of 
the  dates  viewed  as  being  more  common. 
In  the  Lincoln  cent  series  the  1 909-S  V.  D .  B . , 
1914-D,  and  other  key  issues  were  in  in¬ 
tense  demand,  as  were  the  1916-D  Mer¬ 
cury  dime,  1916  Standing  Liberty  quarter, 
and  other  rarities  in  other  series. 

Beginning  in  1943  the  coin  market  took 
a  big  leap  forward.  The  late  Abe  Kosoff, 
who  at  the  time  operated  the  Numismatic 
Gallery  in  New  York  City,  was  fond  of 
saying  that  his  auction  of  the  Michael  F. 
Higgy  Collection  conducted  in  1943  pro¬ 
vided  the  jumping-off  point  for  price  in¬ 
creases  which  doubled  and  tripled  earlier 


valuations,  although  commemoratives 
were  not  as  much  affected  as  were  key 
issues  in  popular  series  such  as  Buffalo 
nickels.  The  coin  market  continued  apace 
with  unbridled  enthusiasm  and  increas¬ 
ing  prices. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  1945,  the 
coin  collecting  hobby  was  strong  and  vi¬ 
brant.  Numerous  individuals  had  suggested 
that  commemorative  half  dollar  issuance 
be  renewed  and  that  minting  of  Proof  sets 
of  regular  issue  coins  (which  had  been 
suspended  since  1942)  be  resumed.  By 
1945  commemorative  coins  of  earlier  dates 
were  very  popular  with  collectors,  and  a 
number  of  dealers,  the  Bebee  Stamp  & 
Coin  Company  prominent  among  them, 
made  a  specialty  of  the  series. 
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A  New  Commemorative  Issue 

In  1946,  by  which  time  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  had  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  White  House  by  Harry  S 
Truman,  the  first  new  commemorative 
design  since  the  1930s  became  a  reality, 
following  legislation  approved  on  August 
7,  1946. 

The  subject  observed  was  the  1 846- 1 946 
centennial  of  Iowa  statehood.  In  1838  Iowa 
became  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 
on  December  28,  1846,  it  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  The  capital  was  Burlington  until 
1839,  when  Iowa  City  received  that  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  it  retained  until  Des  Moines 
was  chosen  in  1857. 


Design,  Minting,  and  Distribution 

The  design  of  the  Iowa  Centennial  half 
dollar  was  handled  through  the  office  of 
Mint  Director  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross,  who  gave 
the  project  to  Adam  Pietz,  a  medalist  who 
had  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Engraving 
Department,  resigning  in  early  1946  to 
resume  private  practice.  The  obverse  de¬ 
picted  a  structure  with  this  one-line  in¬ 
scription  below:  THE  OLD  STONE  CAPI¬ 
TOL  IOWA  CITY.  The  reverse  depicted  an 
eagle  holding  a  large  looped  ribbon, 
adapted  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Iowa 
State  Arms.  A  tight  cluster  of  29  stars  above 
referred  to  Iowa  as  the  29th  state. 

After  approval  of  the  design  was  rubber 
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stamped  with  little  comment  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  models  were 
prepared  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  In  No¬ 
vember  100,057  coins  were  struck  and 
shipped  to  the  Iowa  Centennial  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Des  Moines  (Ralph  Evans,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Coins,  lived 
in  and  corresponded  from  Davenport).  The 
Iowa  Centennial  coins  were  placed  on  sale 
in  November.  By  this  time  the  coin  market 
was  exceedingly  strong,  and  the  pieces 
found  a  ready  sale  at  $2.50  each  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  Iowa  and  $3  to  buyers  located 
elsewhere;  5,000  examples  being  reserved 
for  out-of-state  purchasers.  The  effort  was 
a  great  success,  and  the  available  pieces 
were  sold  out  by  March  1947,  by  which 
time  the  price  had  been  raised  to  $3  to  all 
comers. 

Interestingly,  1 ,000  coins  were  set  aside 
for  future  distribution,  500  for  the  150th 
anniversary  of  statehood  in  1996  and  an 
additional  500  for  the  Bicentennial  cel¬ 
ebration  in  the  year  2046. 1  So  far  as  is 
known,  no  quantities  were  retained  by 
insiders,  nor  was  there  widespread  specu¬ 
lation,  although  collectors  who  were  able 
to  purchase  them  for  $3  each  were  pleased 
with  the  opportunity. 

Adam  Pietz’s  Personal  Files 

The  following  items  are  reproduced  from 
the  personal  correspondence  and  clipping 
files  of  Adam  Pietz,  designer  of  the  Iowa 
half  dollar.2  This  highly  unusual  collection 
provides  an  insight  into  the  creation,  ex¬ 
ecution,  and  implementation  of  a  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  design,  together 
with  many  interesting  technical,  schedul¬ 
ing,  and  financial  details. 

Western  Union  telegram  to  Adam  Pietz 
(3502  Powelton  Ave,  Philadelphia),  Au¬ 


gust  23,  1946,  sent  3:48  p.m.  (delivered 
7:29  p.m.): 

“Are  your  services  available  to  produce 
model  for  Iowa  commemorative  coin?  Stop. 
If  so  kindly  advise  amount  your  fee  for 
complete  production.  Stop.  Wire  answer. 

“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman  State  Centennial 
Sub-Committee  on  Coin.”3 

Pietz’s  telegraphed  reply,  undated  copy: 

“Mr.  Ralph  Evans,  chairman  State  Cen¬ 
tennial  Sub-Committee  on  Coin,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

“Yes,  I  can  prepare  the  models  for  the 
Iowa  commemorative  coin,  for  the  usual 
price  allotted  for  $  1 ,000.  The  dies  however 
must  be  reproduced  at  the  Phila.  Mint 
according  to  law.  This  price  is  always  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  cost  of  the  coins.  I  presume 
the  coin  will  be  half  dollar  in  size. 

“Adam  Pietz,  formerly  asst,  chief  en¬ 
graver  from  1927-1946  U.S.  Mint.  Studio 
1001  Chestnut  Phila.  Reply  to  Bell  phone 
WA.  2-2826.” 

Western  Union  telegram  from  Ralph 
Evans  to  Adam  Pietz,  August  27, 1946  (sent 
1:48  p.m.;  delivered  3:10  p.m.): 

“Your  telegram  received  and  fee  of  one 
thousand  dollars  satisfactory  to  our  com¬ 
mittee.  Stop.  Will  telephone  you  tomor¬ 
row  morning  regarding  suggestions  for 
design.” 

Excerpt  (first  part  missing)  from  letter 
to  Mr.  Adam  Pietz,  August  29,  1946,  from 
State  Sub-Committee  on  Coin  members: 

1  See  The  Numismatist,  June  1947,  pp.  436437,  "Iowa  Commemorative 
Half  Dollars  Can  Be  Obtained  in  1996  and  2046,"  by  Loyd  B.  Gettys,  and  vari- 

Michael  Turrini  and  others,  and  a  detailed  article  on  the  hoard,  by  Turrini,  was 
printed  in  the  October  1989  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Society.  At  present  the  coins  are  stored  in  a  vault  at  the  Norwest  Bank, 
666  Walnut  Street,  Des  Moines. 

2  All  items  are  from  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  Reference  Collection. 
^  Ralph  Evans,  vice  president  of  the  Central  Broadcasting  Company,  Daven- 
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“Second,  I  desire  to  confirm  our  tele¬ 
phone  conversation  Wednesday  morning, 
August  28,  to  the  effect  that  our  committee 
would  submit  a  few  basic  ideas  which 
would  enable  you  to  prepare  a  rough 
sketch,  and  that  such  rough  sketch  would 
be  submitted  to  us  within  a  few  days. 
Therefore,  I  am  now  enclosing  the  follow¬ 
ing  material:  1 .  A  picture  of  the  Old  Stone 
Capitol  at  Iowa  City  (front  view).  2.  A 
photograph  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  at 
Iowa  City  (rear  view).  3.  A  leaflet  showing 
the  Iowa  State  flag  and,  particularly,  the 
eagle  with  the  state  motto  in  its  beak.  In  the 
same  leaflet  there  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

“Our  sub-committee  feels  that  there  is 
too  much  detail  for  the  Great  Seal  to  be 
used  effectively;  but,  we  have  included  it 
in  the  three  major  suggestions.  We  do 
hope  that  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  can  be 
used  effectively  and  also  the  eagle  bearing 
in  its  beak  the  Iowa  State  motto.  Some 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  motto 
can  be  arranged  so  that  it  is  legible.  We 
hope  so. 

“The  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  held  its  meeting 
in  Davenport,  August  17-2 1 ,  inclusive,  and 
the  officers  and  board  members  of  this 
association  were  kind  enough  to  hold  a 
meeting  with  the  members  of  our  com¬ 
mittee.  As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  Mr. 
Burton  H.  Saxton1  [offered  to  make  a]  rough 
sketch  of  the  basic  suggestions  we  dis¬ 
cussed,  if  we  thought  it  would  be  of  value. 
At  our  request,  he  prepared  this  rough 
sketch  and  this  is  likewise  enclosed  for 
your  consideration.  Frankly,  we  are  not 
experts  nor  artists.  Hence,  our  decision 
was  to  submit  these  few  basic  suggestions 
to  you,  as  the  artist  we  have  engaged,  with 


the  full  confidence  that  your  experience 
will  enable  you  to  produce  a  beautiful 
commemorative  half  dollar  for  the  State  of 
Iowa.  Furthermore,  we  are  assured  that 
such  experience  will  produce  a  design 
acceptable  to  the  Treasury  Department 
and  thereby  expedite  actual  coinage.  We 
know  that  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  certain  inscriptions 
and  devices  required  by  law  to  appear 
upon  United  States  coins  in  addition  to  the 
design  which  you  will  prepare  to  com¬ 
memorate  Iowa’s  statehood  centennial. 

“Trusting  to  hear  from  you  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  we  are 

“Most  cordially  yours, 

“State  Centennial  Sub-Committee  on 
Coin 

“Mrs.  Dwight  I).  Humeston 

“William  J.  Petersen 

“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  September  3, 
1946  (on  Iowa  Centennial  Committee2 
letterhead,  State  House,  Des  Moines  19, 
Iowa): 

“Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“I  have  just  received  your  letter  dated 
August  30,  and  have  telephoned  to  the 
proper  authorities  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  at  Iowa  City,  requesting  them  to  send 
you  by  air  mail,  special  delivery,  a  squeegee 
print  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  building, 
front  view  of  the  building  itself  as  large  as 
possible,  at  least  5”  tall  from  wall  to  wall  for 
detail. 

1  Saxton  was  an  important  figure  in  the  ANA  and  served  at  one  time  as 
advertising  manager  and  as  editor  of  The  Numismatist. 

2  Committee  members:  Lester  Milligan.  Chairman:  Edith  Wasson  McElroy, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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“For  your  additional  information,  the 
following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  dated 
August  15,  addressed  to  Honorable  Robert 
D.  Blue,  governor  of  Iowa,  by  Leland 
Howard,  acting  director  of  the  Mint. 

“  For  your  information  the  models  must 
be  of  plaster  and  should  not  exceed  8  1/2 
inches  in  diameter  and  should  be  executed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  suitable  for 
coinage  purposes.  The  background  or  field 
should  have  a  slight  radius,  that  is  the 
background  must  curve  slightly  from  cen¬ 
ter  to  meet  the  edge  of  the  coin  or  border. 
A  model  with  an  absolutely  flat  background 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  coin. 
The  extreme  depth  of  relief  from  the  bor¬ 
der  to  the  deepest  part  should  not  exceed 
5/32  of  an  inch  and  the  highest  part  of  the 
design  should  be  kept  slightly  under  the 
level  of  the  border. 1 

There  are  certain  inscriptions  and  de¬ 
vices  required  by  law  to  appear  upon  United 
States  coins  in  addition  to  the  design  which 
may  be  chosen  by  you.  The  coinage  laws 
require  that  upon  the  coins  there  shall  be 
the  following  devices  and  legends:  On  one 
side  there  shall  be  an  impression  emblem¬ 
atic  of  liberty  with  an  inscription  of  the 
word  Liberty’  and  the  year  of  the  coinage, 
and  upon  the  reverse  shall  be  the  figure  or 
representation  of  an  eagle  with  the  in¬ 
scription  “United  States  of  America,’  ‘E 
Pluribus  I  Jnum  and  the  designation  of  the 
value  of  the  coin.  There  shall  also  appear 
the  motto  In  God  We  Trust.’ 

“  Although  the  law  defines  legends  and 
devices  to  be  employed,  some  liberty  is 
given  in  the  preparation  of  designs  for 
special  coins.  It  is,  therefore,  permissible 
to  employ  some  design  which  has  bearing 
upon  the  event  or  person  to  be  honored.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  artists  submit  a  pen¬ 
cilled  or  colored  design  to  the  Bureau  of 


the  Mint  before  undertaking  the  plaster 
models.  In  order  to  avoid  delay  and  un¬ 
necessary  work  by  the  artist  it  is  best  that 
a  drawing  of  the  design  be  submitted  for 
approval  prior  to  the  actual  sculpturing  of 
the  model.  The  Mint  stands  ready  to  co¬ 
operate  in  every  way  with  the  State  of  Iowa 
in  the  production  of  this  coin.  If  the  artist 
that  is  chosen  desires  to  consult  with  the 
head  sculptor  of  the  Mint,2  a  meeting  can 
be  arranged  at  any  time.’ 

“We  are  pleased  to  note  that  you  realize 
the  time  element  involved  and  that  you 
will  do  everything  within  your  power  to 
hasten  the  preparation  of  the  sketches  for 
consideration  by  our  committee.  We  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  proposed  design  must  be 
approved  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  in 
Washington,  so  it  probably  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  obtain  such  approval  before  the 
sculptured  models  are  prepared.  Some  time 
might  be  saved  if,  upon  receipt  of  approval 
from  our  committee  on  the  sketches  sub¬ 
mitted,  you  are  able  to  handle  the  approval 
from  the  Treasury  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  direct.  What  is  your  own  thought 
in  regard  to  this?  Time  is  the  essential 
factor  and  anything  we  can  do  to  hasten 
actual  coinage  of  the  Iowa  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollar  will  be  a  sensible  procedure. 

“As  already  stated,  we  have  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  you  as  the  artist  to  produce  one  of 
the  finest  commemorative  coins  ever 
minted. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 

“State  Centennial  Sub-Committee  on 
Coin” 

commemorative  half  dollar  model  (or,  for  that  matter,  any  coin  whose  dies 
would  ultimately  be  made  from  the  Hill  reducing  machine  in  use  at  the  Mint 

2  John  R.  Sinnock,  chief  engraver. 
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Letter  from  Adam  Pietz  to  Ralph  Evans, 
September  4,  1946: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“A  very  fine  photograph  of  the  Iowa 
State  Capitol  and  your  letter  arrived  this 
morning.  May  I  suggest  that  in  my  opinion 
the  best  coin  for  your  centennial  should  be 
the  State  Capitol  on  the  obverse  and  a 
portrait  of  the  first  governor,  or  the  present 
governor,  in  profile,  on  the  reverse.  While 
I  am  going  to  submit  sketches,  on  your  first 
suggestion,  the  Seal,  also  the  flag  with 
eagle,  will  not  make  up  very  well. 

“I  shall  personally  see  the  Mint  Sculptor 
for  his  consideration.  I  know  from  past 
experience  that  the  Art  Jury  does  not  pass 
on  designs  in  this  case,  and  it  will  mean  a 
delay.  You  can  be  assured  that  I  know  all  of 
the  technical  details  required,  forsize,  basin 
and  relief.  Let  all  of  your  contacts  be  with 
me,  and  you  will  have  the  models  on  time. 
Please  send  me  a  portrait  of  your  Governor, 
as  I  wish  to  incorporate  this  along  with 
sketches  now  in  progress. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“Adam  Pietz” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz. 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa  September  9, 
1946  (on  letterhead  from  Iowa  Centennial 
Committee,  Des  Moines): 

“Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“Many  thanks  for  your  letters  of  Sep¬ 
tember  4  and  September  7.  Confirming  my 
telephone  conversation  with  you  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  the  three  sketches  were  received 
this  morning  and  our  committee  is  hereby 
approving  the  suggested  design  for  the 
coin  of  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  and  the  eagle. 
We  were  particularly  glad  to  know  that 
you  had  had  a  long  conference  with  Mr. 
JR.  Sinnock,  Sculptor  of  the  Mint,  and  that 


his  impression  was  that  the  eagle  and  the 
Capitol  design  will  make  a  very  beautiful 
coin.  The  only  important  requirement  sug¬ 
gested  by  our  committee  is  that  the  words 
Iowa  City’  be  added  to  the  design  showing 
the  Old  Stone  Capitol.  Either  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  be  all  right: 

THE  OLD  STONE  CAPITOL 
IOWA  CITY 
or 

OLD  STONE  CAPITOL— IOWA  CITY 
“Also,  we  believe  that  the  two  front 
lampposts  can  be  eliminated.  We  had  some 
doubts  about  the  vines  covering  the  right 
side  of  the  building,  but  my  conversation 
with  you  today  has  erased  any  concern 
about  the  vines.  One  individual  asked  that 
we  request  you  to  please  check  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  eagle  on  your  final  drawing, 
but  this  suggestion  is  merely  as  such,  with 
our  full  confidence  in  your  ability  and 
judgment  to  make  final  decision.  Speaking 
in  behalf  of  our  committee,  I  can  assure 
you  that,  if  the  coin  itself  turns  out  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  the  designs  indicate,  we  shall 
all  be  very  happy.  We  do  hope  that  the 
legibility  of  the  motto  on  the  coin  itself  will 
equal  that  shown  on  the  photograph  sub¬ 
mitted.” 

Letter  from  Adam  Pietz  to  Mrs.  Nellie 
Tayloe  Ross  (director  of  the  Mint,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  C.),  September  1 1,  1946: 

“Dear  Mrs.  Ross: 

“Please  pardon  my  neglect  in  sending 
the  sketches  for  the  Iowa  coin  designs  to 
Mr.  Ralph  Evans  before  you  had  the  Art 
Jury  pass  judgment.  As  Mr.  Evans  informed 
that  your  Department  would  be  satisfied  if 
I  had  Mr.  Sinnock’s  opinion  on  the  sketches 
[sic;  not  a  complete  sentence] .  This  matter 
was  taken  up  on  September  7th  and  I 
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mailed  the  sketches  to  Mr.  Evans  and  his 
committee  heartily  approved  my  ideas. 
However,  the  originals  were  returned  to 
me  this  morning,  and  I  am  mailing  them 
special  delivery  today  to  you. 

“  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  interest 
in  my  ability  to  handle  this  class  of  work. 
Also  please  note  I  have  a  fine  model  of 
General  Marshall  as  well  as  several  re¬ 
verses.27 

“Adam  Pietz” 

Letter  from  Adam  Pietz  to  Ralph  Evans, 
September  11,  1946: 

“Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

“The  three  sketches  arrived  safely  this 
morning,  and  at  a  command  from  Wash¬ 
ington  I  must  submit  them  to  the  Art  Jury 
and  Mrs.  Ross  before  I  can  proceed.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  the  assurance  that  ample  time 
will  be  given  to  have  my  models  finished 
on  time.  I  shall  ask  our  Director  if  her  office 
wants  to  pass  on  them  before  you  can  see 
them. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“Adam  Pietz” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Leland 
Howard  (acting  director  of  the  Mint, 
Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.C.), 
September  11,  1946: 

“Dear  Mr.  Howard: 

With  reference  to  our  telephone  con¬ 
versation  yesterday  morning,  I  am  enclos¬ 
ing  for  your  information  copy  of  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Adam  Pietz  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1946,  in  which  we  advised  Mr. 
Pietz  that  our  committee  has  approved  the 
suggested  designs  submitted  by  him  for 
the  Iowa  commemorative  half-dollar. 

“We  understand  that  these  designs  are 


now  awaiting  approval  by  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  Iowa  Legislature  first  met 
at  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  November  30, 
1846,  and  if  at  all  possible,  we  would  like 
to  have  the  coins  available  by  November 
1 5  or  at  least  several  days  before  November 
30.  I  saw  Governor  Blue  personally  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  and  he  is  wiring  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  urging  their  full 
and  prompt  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

“Subsequent  to  my  conversation  with 
you  yesterday  morning,  I  telephoned  Mr. 
Pietz  at  Philadelphia  and  told  him  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  submit  the  plaster 
models  to  us  for  our  approval— instead,  he 
should  deal  directly  with  you  and  other 
officials  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  ac¬ 
tual  coinage  of  the  Iowa  commemorative 
half  dollar.  We  have  full  confidence  in  Mr. 
Pietz  and  feel  assured  that  with  the  co¬ 
operation  that  will  be  forthcoming  from 
yourself  and  other  proper  officials,  Iowa 
will  have  a  very  beautiful  commemorative 
coin. 

“Needless  to  say,  your  personal  interest 
and  co-operation  in  this  matter  is  deeply 
appreciated.  To  avoid  any  possible  confu¬ 
sion  or  delay,  our  committee  prefers  that 
no  publicity  be  given  to  this  matter  until 
such  time  that  actual  minting  of  the  coin  is 
in  process. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 

“State  Centennial  Sub-Committee  on 
Coin” 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross  to 
Adam  Pietz,  September  16,  1946: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  September 
1 1 ,  1946,  and  for  your  promptness  in  for- 

1  In  connection  with  an  unrelated  item,  a  medal  depicting  Gen.  Marshall. 
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warding  the  sketches  for  the  Iowa  coin 
designs,  which,  I  understand  were  ap¬ 
proved  last  week  by  the  Iowa  Centennial 
Committee. 

“On  September  13,  your  sketches  were 
forwarded  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
for  comment  as  to  their  artistic  merit.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  [H  P.]  Caemmerer,  has  ad¬ 
vised  me  that  they  would  be  given  prompt 
consideration.  I  am  enclosing  some  photo¬ 
static  copies  which  were  made  in  the  De¬ 
partment  which  may  be  of  assistance  to 
you  pending  receipt  of  the  original  de 
signs. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“[signed]  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross 

“Director  of  the  Mint.” 

Letter  from  Leland  Howard  to  Adam 
Pietz,  datelined  Washington,  D.C.,  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1946: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“This  will  confirm  a  conversation  had 
last  week  between  you  and  a  representative 
of  this  Bureau  who  read  to  you  a  letter  of 
September  17,  1946,  from  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission.  A  copy  of  such  communica¬ 
tion  is  enclosed.1 

“The  Bureau  would  appreciate  advice  as 
to  when  it  is  expected  that  your  models 
will  be  submitted,  in  order  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts  may  have  an  oppor 
tunity  to  examine  them. 

“Very  truly  yours, 

“Leland  Howard 

“Acting  Director  of  the  Mint 

“[Postscript:]  Fine  Arts  Commission  is 
having  a  meeting  Oct.  4th.” 

Letter  from  Adam  Pietz  to  Ralph  Evans, 


October  14,  1946: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“The  models  for  the  Iowa  half  dollar 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  U.S.  Mint  in 
Philadelphia  October  11th  and  are  now 
being  engraved  on  the  reducing  machine. 
My  work  was  O.K.ed  by  the  Art  Jury  without 
a  criticism,  which  is  considered  first  rate. 

“May  I  expect  an  answer  from  you  by 
return  mail? 

“Yours  sincerely, 

“Adam  Pietz” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  October  15, 
1946: 

“Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“Many,  many  thanks  for  your  thoughtful 
telegram  under  date  of  October  10,  advis¬ 
ing  that  the  models  for  the  Iowa  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  have  been  approved. 
Your  telegram  was  received  during  my 
absence  from  Davenport,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  relayed  to  me. 

“I  likewise  received  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Leland  Howard,  acting  director  of  the  Mint, 
stating  that  the  models  were  being  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for  re¬ 
duction  and  preparation  of  the  dies.  I  as¬ 
sume  that  from  here  on  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
time  before  we  will  actually  have  the  coin 
available  for  distribution.  We  have  advised 
Mr.  Howard  that  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
coin  will  be  minted  promptly,  so  that  we 
may  have  delivery  between  November  1 5 
and  November  30. 

“I  can  assure  you  that  each  and  every 

*  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  held  in  Washington , 

C  ictobcr  4  1 946,  note:  "The  Commission  inspected  the  models  and  noted  that 
Mr.  Pietz  had  embodied  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr  |Lce]  lawric  a  few  weeks 
ago,  during  an  inspection  of  the  design,  that  the  eagle  should  have  legs.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  models  were  submitted  at  such  a  late  date,  it  being 
understood  that  the  half  dollar  has  to  he  minted  during  the  year  1946,  the 
Commission  imposed  no  objection  to  the  minting  of  this  coin  " 
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member  of  our  Committee  appreciates  the 
prompt  and  effective  cooperation  you  have 
given  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  we  believe 
that  the  coin  itself  will  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  commemorative  coins  ever  is¬ 
sued.  Our  most  hearty  commendations  and 
congratulations  to  you! 

“If  you  will  send  me  a  statement  cover¬ 
ing  your  fee  and  the  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  your  trips  to  Washington, 
I  shall  put  it  in  the  proper  channels  for 
payment. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 

“Sub-Committee  on  Coin 
P  S.  Just  opened  your  letter  of  Oct. 
14th.  Again,  my  lasting  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  and  effective  manner  you’ve 
handled  this  affair.  Yours— Ralph  Evans” 

Letter  from  Adam  Pietz  to  Ralph  Evans, 
October  18,  1946: 

“Dear  Mr.  Evans: 

“Your  very  kind  letter  of  Oct.  15,  1946, 
is  before  me  and  I  am  equally  happy  for  the 
service  I  was  able  to  render  in  regards  to 
completing  the  models  for  the  beautiful 
Iowa  half  dollar.  I  am  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  Mint  on  the  progress  of  the  dies 
which  are  now  being  engraved. 

“There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
your  coins  will  be  ready  long  before  the 
30th  of  November.  Only  one  item  above 
the  original  charge  was  added  to  the  list, 
the  special  service  I  paid  for  the  photo¬ 
graphs.  This  item  of  $25.00  I  will  gladly 
exchange  for  the  specimens  of  your  half 
dollar. 

“I  am  sending  you  several  more  photo¬ 
graphs,  large  and  small;  also  a  picture  of 
the  Artist  A.P.  The  bill  is  herewith  enclosed 


in  triplicate. 

“Again  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the 
great  privilege  of  serv  ing  your  State  in  my 
humble  way,  I  am 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 

“Adam  Pietz” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  October  28, 
1946: 

“Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“I  returned  to  my  office  this  morning 
and,  needless  to  say,  I  was  very  happy  to 
have  the  additional  photographs  of  the 
coin;  but,  I  was  particularly  glad  to  have 
your  own  photograph  which  is  now  being 
framed  and  which  will  hang  in  my  office 
and  become  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
splendid  service  received  from  your  good 
self. 

“Our  Committee  will  not  release  any 
definite  publicity  concerning  methods  of 
distribution  of  the  coin  until  about  No¬ 
vember  10.  We  do  not  know  where  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  obtained  his  in¬ 
formation  on  the  price  of  the  coin,  unless 
it  may  have  been  in  discussion  with  some 
of  our  congressmen  several  months  ago 
when  the  matter  was  under  discussion,  at 
which  time  some  general  comment  may 
have  been  circulated  about  the  sale  price 
being  $1.  However,  based  on  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  and  consultation  with  informed 
individuals,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
our  Committee  will  eventually  establish 
the  sale  price  of  $2.50  per  coin,  which 
price  may  include  postage;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  I  know  some  members  feel 
that  the  price  should  be  $2.75,  including 
postage.  In  any  event,  what  I  have  said 
regarding  the  price  of  the  coin  is  strictly 
confidential  at  this  period  because  no  defi- 
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nite  decision  has  been  reached  and  it  will 
not  be  reached  until  the  next  full  meeting 
of  our  Committee,  which,  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity,  will  be  held  the  second  week  in  No¬ 
vember.  I  will  have  a  copy  of  the  publicity 
release  sent  to  you  at  that  time. 

“I  have  not  written  to  Leland  Howard, 
acting  director  of  the  Mint,  regarding  the 
use  of  photographs  for  publicity  purposes. 
Do  you  know  whether  it  is  permissible  to 
use  the  photographs  sent  to  me  for  repro¬ 
duction  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  or 
would  it  be  better  for  me  to  ask  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  to  send  us  photographs  for 
such  use? 

“I  shall  be  in  Des  Moines  next  week  and 
will  put  your  bill  for  services  in  the  proper 
channels  for  payment  at  that  time  and  you 
may  be  assured  that  I  shall  recommend 
very  highly  that  at  least  twenty-five  of  the 
coins  be  sent  to  you  in  recognition  of  the 
fine  service  you  have  given  to  the  State  of 
Iowa.  I  have  added  the  incidental  expenses 
of  $25  to  your  bill,  because  you  are  most 
certainly  entitled  to  this  consideration. 

“With  highest  regards  and  appreciation, 
and  hoping  some  day  to  have  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  meeting  you  personally,  I 
am 

“Sincerely, 

“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 

“Sub-Committee  on  Coin” 

Letter  from  Edith  Wasson  McElroy  to 
Adam  Pietz,  datelined  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
November  4,  1946: 

“My  dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“Enclosed  is  State  Warrant  #54635,  in 
payment  of  your  invoice  for  sketches  and 
models  for  the  Iowa  commemorative  half 
dollar.  To  this  amount,  Mr.  Evans  has  added 
$25.00  to  cover  incidental  expenses  in 


curred  by  you. 

“We  are  all  much  pleased  with  the  de¬ 
sign  and  think  ours  will  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  commemoratives  struck. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

“[signed]  Edith  Wasson  McElroy 

“Iowa  Centennial  Committee” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  November  9, 
1946: 

“Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“Thanks  for  your  thoughtful  letter  of 
November  7.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the 
check  reached  you  promptly.  I  put  it  in 
proper  channels  for  payment  when  I  was 
in  Des  Moines  last  week.  I  shall  be  in  Des 
Moines  next  Tuesday  morning  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  following  up  discussions  on  ways 
and  means  of  distribution. 

“When  we  do  release  definite  publicity, 
the  newspapers  are  going  to  want  mats 
from  which  to  cast  pictures  of  the  coin.  I 
can  have  these  mats  made  from  the  photo¬ 
graphs  you’ve  already  sent  me,  but  I  would 
appreciate  definite  word  from  you  that 
there  is  nothing  improper  in  having  these 
mats  made  and  used  by  the  newspapers.  I 
have  not  advised  the  Treasury  Department 
that  I  have  these  photographs,  because,  of 
course,  they  were  sent  to  me  by  you  and 
naturally  I  don’t  want  to  use  them  unless  it 
is  proper  to  do  so.  I  believe  there  is  a 
Federal  law  prohibiting  the  reproduction 
of  photographs  of  currency,  but  I’m  not 
clear  in  my  own  mind  whether  there  is  any 
such  prohibition  in  carrying  illustrations  of 
coins. 

“I  am  enclosing  a  self-addressed  envelope 
to  me  in  Des  Moines  and  will  appreciate 
word  from  you  on  this  point. 
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“Sincerely, 

“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 

“Sub-Committee  on  Coin” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  November  16, 
1946: 

“Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  Novem¬ 
ber  12.  Yesterday  afternoon,  I  received  a 
telegram  from  Mrs.  Ross,  director  of  the 
Mint,  from  which  I  quote. 

‘It  is  advisable  representative  of  Iowa 
Centennial  Committee  be  present  at 
Philadelphia  Mint  on  Wednesday  Novem¬ 
ber  20  to  official  approve  new  coin  on 
behalf  of  Committee.  Stop.  If  you  concur 
please  wire  name  of  representative  you  are 
sending.  ’ 

“Governor  Blue  has  asked  me  to  make 
the  trip  to  Philadelphia,  so  I  am  planning  to 
be  there  early  Wednesday  morning,  No¬ 
vember  20.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
hotels  and  I  would  deeply  appreciate  your 
courtesy  in  making  a  hotel  reservation  for 
me  and  sending  me  a  telegram,  collect, 
here  in  Davenport,  that  such  reservation 
has  been  made.  If  there  is  a  good  hotel 
close  to  the  Mint  itself,  it  would  be  better. 

i  talked  with  Mrs.  Ross  this  morning 
over  the  telephone,  and  she  knows  that  I 
will  represent  the  Centennial  Committee 
at  the  Philadelphia  meeting.  I  have  some 
business  matters  to  take  care  of  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D  C.,  so  this  trip  to  Philadelphia 
will  work  nicely  into  my  schedule.  It  will 
also  provide  the  opportunity  I  had  hoped 
to  express  to  you  personally  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  fine  work  you  have  done  in  our 
behalf. 

“Sincerely  yours, 


“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 

“Sub-Committee  on  Coin 

“  [The  following  notation  in  Pietz’s  hand 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter  and  is  the  text 
of  the  telegram  sent  in  reply  by  Pietz]  A 
room  has  been  reserved  for  Nov.  20. 
Bellevie  [s/c]  Broad  &  Walnut.  You  can 
reach  the  Mint  by  taxi  in  5  minutes  from 
there  &  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  call  for 
me  at  Mint.  Belleview  [sz'c]  Broad  &  Wal¬ 
nut.  PE  5-0700” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  November  29, 
1946: 

“My  dear  Adam: 

“First  let  me  again  express  the  pleasure 
I  derived  from  my  trip  to  Philadelphia.  Ever 
since  my  return,  the  mail  has  been  piling  in 
as  a  result  of  the  nationwide  publicity  given 
to  the  Iowa  commemorative  half  dollar,  so 
I  have  been  delayed  in  fulfilling  my  prom¬ 
ise  to  send  you  the  Iowa  Centennial  stamps. 

I  am  enclosing  two  First  Day  covers  and 
also  four  sets,  blocks  of  four,  with  plate 
number  for  your  collection. 

“We  are  holding  a  meeting  of  all  the 
members  of  our  State  Centennial  Commit¬ 
tee  this  weekend,  so  there  will  be  a  definite 
announcement  early  next  week  concern¬ 
ing  the  rules  and  regulations  set  up  for 
distribution  of  the  coin.  Present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  demand  for  the  coin  will 
be  far  in  excess  of  the  number  of  coins 
available. 

“With  high  personal  regards  and  appre¬ 
ciation. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 

“Sub-Committee  on  Coin” 
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Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  December  13, 
1946: 

“Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“Please  pardon  the  delay  in  answering 
your  letter  of  December  2. 1  have  been  out 
of  the  city  and  I  will  leave  tomorrow 
morning  for  a  rest  and  vacation  in  Florida. 
A  few  days  ago,  I  received  your  most 
thoughtful  gift  of  the  book-ends  of  the 
Anna  May  Wong  and  the  Lincoln  medals.  I 
shall  prize  these  for  the  rest  of  my  days.  In 
due  time,  you  will  receive  the  coins  from 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

“I  am  enclosing  a  bulletin,  outlining  the 
procedures  we  have  taken  thus  far,  because 
I  remember  you  asked  me  to  send  you  this 
material.  I  am  also  enclosing  this  publicity 
carried  in  the  Davenport  Times,  another 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  also  one 
from  the  Davenport  Democrat.  These  are 
all  which  have  come  to  my  attention  thus 
far.  I  understand  that  the  picture  was  car¬ 
ried  by  other  newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  obtained 
them.  If  I  do,  I’ll  be  very  happy  indeed  to 
send  them  on. 

“I  am  glad  you  are  interested  in  having 
the  covers  and  I  am  enclosing  some  addi¬ 
tional  First-Day  covers,  one  with  block  of 
four  with  plate  number,  together  with 
some  extra  blocks  of  four  and  plate  num¬ 
ber.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  do  this. 

“With  high  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Ralph  Evans,  Chairman 

“Sub-Committee  on  Coin” 

Letter  from  Robert  D.  Blue  (governor  of 
Iowa)  to  Adam  Pietz,  datelined  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  January  18,  1947: 


“Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“The  Centennial  Committee  has  autho¬ 
rized  the  sending  to  you  of  25  Iowa  Cen¬ 
tennial  coins  in  appreciation,  not  only  of 
the  splendid  work  in  connection  with  the 
designing  of  the  coin,  but  of  the  very  gen¬ 
erous  assistance  in  connection  with  expe¬ 
diting  the  work  of  minting  it. 

“We  are  all  delighted  with  the  coin  and 
think  that  it  is  an  outstanding  piece  of 
work. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“[signed!  Robert  D.  Blue 

“Governor” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  January  21, 
1947:1 

“Dear  Friend  Adam: 

“I  did  have  a  fine  rest  in  Florida.  I  was 
sorry  to  learn  that  the  twenty-five  coins 
had  not  been  sent  to  you  during  my  absence, 
but  I  know  these  are  going  forward  to  you 
from  the  State  Treasurer  s  office  in  Des 
Moines  today  and  you  will  receive  them  in 
due  time.  I’ll  appreciate  word  from  you 
that  they  have  been  received  safely;  and,  if 
they  don’t  arrive  there  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  please  be  sure  to  let  me  know. 
The  State  Treasurer’s  office  has  been 
swamped  with  individual  orders  and  it  will 
take  a  few  weeks  to  get  caught  up. 

“I’m  happy  to  report  that  the  coin  sale 
and  distribution  has  been  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  success  Approximately  93,000  have 
been  sold  on  an  individual  order  basis  and 

*  This  is  the  first  of  Evans  letters  not  on  Centennial  stationery.  It  is  written 
on  a  letterhead  of  the  Central  Broadcasting  Company,  1002  Brady  Street, 
Davenport,  operator  of  radio  station  WHO  in  Des  Moines.  Evans  was  vice 
president  of  Central  Broadcasting.  This  radio  station  figured  in  the  life  of 
Ronald  Reagan  In  1932  Reagan  was  hired  as  temporary  sportscaster  at  Station 
woe  to  broadcast  University  of  Iowa  football  games;  in  1933  he  was  made  a 
permanent  staff  member  of  the  station.  In  the  same  year  WOC  was  merged  into 
its  powerful  sister  station  WHO 
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I  am  positive  that  the  remaining  few  thou¬ 
sand  will  be  disposed  of  very  rapidly  now 
that  we  are  permitting  the  people  of  Iowa 
to  buy  an  extra  coin  if  they  want  one,  as 
well  as  customers  out  of  state. 

“I  hope  that  you  are  successful  in  re¬ 
ceiving  the  commission  for  other  coins 
and  medals,  because  your  fine  work  cer¬ 
tainly  entitles  you  to  have  it. 

“With  high  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Ralph  Evans  [initialed  mek]” 

Letter  from  J.M.  Grimes  (Iowa  state 
treasurer)  to  Adam  Pietz,  datelined  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  January  23,  1947: 

“Dear  Mr.  Pietz: 

“Under  separate  cover  there  have  been 
mailed  to  your  address  25  Centennial  coins. 
This  has  been  done  in  compliance  with  a 
request  from  Governor  Robert  D.  Blue  and 
the  Centennial  Committee,  Ralph  Evans, 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Stamp 
and  Coin,  in  appreciation  for  the  very  fine 
service  you  performed,  and  your  coopera¬ 
tion,  which  made  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  the  commemorative  coin  a  great  success. 

“Very  sincerely, 

“[signed]  J.M.  Grimes 

“Treasurer  of  State” 

Letter  from  Adam  Pietz  to  J.M.  Grimes, 
January  27,  1947: 

“Dear  Mr.  Grimes: 

“The  25  coins  of  Iowa  arrived  in  perfect 
condition,  and  I  appreciate  this  gift  more 
than  I  can  describe. 

“Many  thanks  for  your  kind  letter. 

“Yours  very  sincerely, 


“Adam  Pietz” 

Letter  from  Adam  Pietz  to  Gov.  Robert 
D.  Blue,  January  27,  1947: 

“Dear  Sir: 

“Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
letter  of  January  18,  1947,  and  also  to  say 
that  my  heart  was  in  the  work  which  is 
more  than  half  of  a  fine  result.  I  received 
the  25  coins  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Janu¬ 
ary  24th,  and  I  shall  always  treasure  these 
coins  as  a  visible  means  of  a  job  well  done. 

“Again  many  thanks  for  your  kindly  in¬ 
terest,  with  my  best  regards,  I  am 

“Yours  respectfully, 

“Adam  Pietz” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  January  29, 
1947: 

“Dear  friend  Adam: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  January  24. 
I  am  glad  the  coins  arrived  safely  and  wish 
for  you  every  success  in  future  undertak¬ 
ings.  The  cost  of  the  dies  amounted  to 
$545.  Frankly,  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  supposed  to  be  confidential  information 
or  not,  but  it  is  the  charge  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

“I  have  finally  been  able  to  obtain  some 
of  the  Iowa  commemorative  half  dollars 
for  myself.  I  did  not  want  to  make  any 
attempt  to  secure  coins  until  ample  op¬ 
portunity  had  first  been  given  to  all  the 
people  in  the  state  to  purchase  one  of  the 
Iowa  commemorative  half  dollars. 

“You’ll  be  glad  to  know  that  the  banks 
here  in  Iowa  did  a  splendid  job  in  helping 
to  distribute  the  coin.  More  than  85,000 
coins  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Iowa 
citizens  on  the  basis  of  one  to  a  customer; 
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and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is 
the  first  time  any  such  allocation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  method  has  been  used.  It  means 
that  every  citizen  in  Iowa  had  equal  op¬ 
portunity  to  purchase  one  of  the  coins. 
Effective  January  16,  we  permitted  pur¬ 
chasers  to  buy  additional  coins  direct  from 
the  State  Treasurer  at  the  price  of  $3  each 
and  placed  only  the  restriction  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  number  of  coins  to  the  individual. 
In  other  words,  we  have  maintained  our 
policy  of  not  permitting  the  coins  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  coin  dealers  in  large 
numbers. 

“I  want  to  send  you  two  coins  to  be 
framed  with  your  picture  if  your  time  will 
permit  you  to  do  this.  Please  don't  hesitate 
to  tell  me  frankly,  Adam,  whether  you  may 
be  able  to  do  this.  I  know  how  busy  you 
must  be  and  I  would  not,  under  any  cir 
cumstances,  want  you  to  feel  that  you 
should  do  this,  although  I  do  most  earnestly 
want  your  picture  with  the  coins  framed 
with  it  if  you  can  spare  the  time  to  let  me 
have  it. 

“Incidentally,  is  there  any  process  by 
which  the  coins  can  be  protected?  I  recall 
in  one  of  our  conversations  you  said 
something  about  some  method  which  gives 
such  protection. 

“With  high  personal  regards,  I  am 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“[signed]  Ralph  Evans” 

Note  added  by  Adam  Pietz  to  the  bottom 
of  his  copy  of  the  above  letter  (in  handwrit¬ 
ing  at  bottom  right):  “I  certainly  will  take 
time  to  put  the  oxydice  [sic]  on  your  2  coins. 
Coins  not  oxydiced  will  keep  clean  with  a 
little  camphor  in  a  frame  or  a  case.” 

Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 


datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  March  6, 1947: 

“Dear  Adam: 

“Many  thanks  for  your  letters  of  Febru¬ 
ary  26  and  28,  which  were  received  during 
my  absence  from  the  city. 

“First,  let  me  thank  you  for  placing  my 
letter  regarding  the  photographs  in  the 
proper  channels.  I  have  received  the  prints 
I  wanted,  and  just  as  soon  as  I  can  get  my 
desk  cleared,  I  want  to  have  these  framed 
and  sent  to  the  various  individuals  in  the 
group  picture.  Your  exhibit  has  been  on 
display  at  Younker  Bros,  and  has  likewise 
been  given  some  very  good  publicity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  mentioned  it  over  our 
own  radio  station  WHO. 

“I’m  glad  you  received  the  copy  of  The 
Numismatist  and  I  shall,  of  course,  ap¬ 
preciate  receiving  a  copy  of  The  Coin 
Collector  ’s Journal.  The  Iowa  coin  has  met 
with  a  remarkable  sale.  You  will  note  from 
the  enclosed  postal-card  that  the  entire 
issue  will  undoubtedly  be  disposed  of 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  only  approximately  3,000 
coins  left  out  of  the  entire  issue  of  1 00,000. 
You  can  be  sure  that  we  shall  seek  and 
grasp  any  opportunity  to  recommend  your 
services. 

“In  your  letter  you  state  that  some  of 
these  bills  authorizing  commemorative 
coinage  have  already  been  passed.  How¬ 
ever,  judging  from  news  releases,  I  under¬ 
stand  the  President  and  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  is¬ 
suance  of  coins,  and  want  medals  prepared 
instead.  It  may  be  that  the  Iowa  half  dollar 
and  the  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar 
will  be  the  last  commemorative  coins  is¬ 
sued. 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“[signed)  Ralph  Evans” 
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Letter  from  Ralph  Evans  to  Adam  Pietz, 
datelined  Davenport,  Iowa,  March  28, 
1947: 

“Dear  Adam: 

“You  will  be  very  glad  to  know  that  the 
distribution  and  sale  of  the  Iowa  com¬ 
memorative  half-dollar  has  met  with  re¬ 
markable  success.  By  the  end  of  this  week 
all  of  the  coins  available  will  have  been 
sold.  The  enclosed  form  notices  sent  out 
by  the  committee  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

“Herewith,  I  am  also  sending  you,  with 
my  compliments,  two  prints  of  the  pho¬ 
tograph  taken  when  the  first  coin  was 
struck  at  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  I  have 
told  the  members  of  our  committee  many 
times  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  doubtful 
that  the  coin  could  have  been  issued  in  the 
time  available  had  it  not  been  for  your 
splendid  enthusiasm  and  effective  and  ef¬ 
ficient  work. 

“I  trust  the  kind  Fates  in  their  spinning 
have  interwoven  future  meetings  for  us. 

“With  deepest  appreciation,  and  with 
the  earnest  hope  that  success  will  continue 
to  crown  your  efforts,  I  am 

“Sincerely, 

“[signed]  Ralph” 

Committee  Describes  Distribution 

Mimeographed  form  letter  mailed  by 
the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee,  Des 
Moines,  February  12,  1947: 

“Gentlemen: 

“90,000  of  the  Iowa  Statehood  Centen¬ 
nial  half  dollars  have  already  been  sold 
within  the  state  of  Iowa  alone— and  prac¬ 
tically  85,000  of  these  were  sold  under  a 
plan  of  distribution  and  sale  which  re¬ 
stricted  one  coin  to  a  customer.  A  record 
never  before  equalled  in  the  history  of 


commemorative  coin  sale  and  distribution. 
Iowa  banks  in  a  joint  program  with  the 
Iowa  Centennial  Committee  sold  the  above 
number  of  coins  in  a  thirty-day  campaign 
during  which  Iowans  and  former  Iowans 
the  world  around  purchased  the  coin  as 
mementoes  of  the  state’s  first  century  of 
progress  and  to  share  in  creating  the  Iowa 
Centennial  Memorial  Fund. 

“As  you  undoubtedly  know,  this  particu¬ 
lar  commemorative  issue  was  limited  to 
100,000  coins.  Once  exhausted  there  will 
be  no  more  minted.  In  addition  to  the 
90,000  coins  sold  in  Iowa,  5,000  coins 
have  been  shipped  to  out-of-state  purchas¬ 
ers,  and  a  steady  flow  of  orders  continues 
daily  as  coin  collectors  and  other  folk  in¬ 
terested  learn  that  this  Iowa  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollar  is  still  available  by  direct 
purchase,  and  how  and  where  to  order  it. 
The  splendid  cooperation  of  press  and 
radio  assures  widespread  dissemination  of 
this  information  and  based  upon  the  present 
daily  rate  of  sale,  the  remaining  5 ,000  coins 
will  be  sold  in  less  than  thirty  days. 

“We  make  these  statements  to  you  be¬ 
cause  of  certain  propaganda  which  is  be¬ 
ing  circulated  among  coin  dealers  to  the 
effect  that  Iowa  is  unable  to  sell  her  issue 
and  that  a  large  surplus  of  the  coins  will  be 
thrown  on  the  market  at  a  reduced  price. 
Any  such  representation  is  false.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  raised  the  price  to  a  flat 
level  of  $  3  •  00  per  coin ,  within  and  without 
the  state,  regardless  of  where  purchased  or 
the  number  of  coins  purchased.  With 
95,000  coins  already  sold,  the  campaign— 
from  the  Committee’s  point  of  view— is  a 
unique  success,  and  there  is  most  certainly 
no  good  reason  to  presume  that  the  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  coins  remain¬ 
ing  will  not  soon  be  sold;  in  fact,  it  is  only 
sensible  to  conclude  otherwise.  Further- 
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more,  none  will  be  sold  at  less  than  the 
$3.00  per  coin  price. 

“We  bring  this  to  your  attention  so  you 
may  if  you  so  desire,  purchase  a  supply  of 
these  coins  before  the  issue  is  exhausted. 
Until  now  we  have  concentrated  on  filling 
small  orders  because  the  volume  was  so 
heavy  it  seemed  doubtful  we  would  have  a 
surplus  for  larger  orders.  As  of  today,  we 
have  a  small  balance  of  coins,  and  while 
these  are  available,  will  accept  larger  orders 
than  in  the  past.  The  enclosed  blank  in¬ 
cludes  directions  on  how  to  order  and  the 
rules  governing  the  sale.  Since  we  anticipate 
final  disposition  of  these  coins  will  be 
made  by  March  1  st,  we  most  earnestly  urge 
immediate  action  by  those  desiring  coins. 
“Very  truly  yours, 

“  [signed]  Edith  Wasson  McElroy 

“Executive  Secretary 

“Iowa  Centennial  Committee” 

Articles  About  the  Iowa  Half  Dollar 

Article  in  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News, 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1946:  “Phila. 
Mint  Coins  50-Cent  Pieces  for  la.  Centen¬ 
nial:  Employees  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
today  began  production  of  100,000  50- 
cent  pieces  in  commemoration  of  the  Iowa 
Centennial,  Mint  Director  Nellie  Tayloe 
Ross  announced.  Mrs.  Ross  said  she  expects 
the  job  to  be  completed  in  24  hours.  The 
coins,  which  may  be  purchased  only 
through  the  Centennial  Commission,  will 
be  delivered  at  face  value.  The  coin  was 
designed  by  Adam  Pietz,  retired  engraver 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.” 

Article  in  The  Daily  Times,  Davenport, 
Iowa,  November  20, 1 946:  “Ralph  Evans  of 
Davenport  Receives  Iowa  Centennial  Coin 
in  Ceremonies  At  U.S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia 
Today:  Ralph  Evans,  Davenport,  chairman 


of  the  Coin  and  Stamp  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Iowa  Centennial  committee,  is  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  representative  of  Gov. 
Robert  D.  Blue  and  the  commission  of 
ceremonies  today  in  connection  with  the 
stamping  out  of  the  new  half  dollar  com¬ 
memorating  the  1 00th  anniversary  of  Iowa’s 
admission  to  statehood. 

“The  first  coin  was  struck  at  10: 12  a.m. 
as  the  Mint  there  began  the  job  of  turning 
out  the  100,000  coins  in  a  continuous  24- 
hour  process.  Mr.  Evans  delivered  a  check 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  for  $50,000  for 
the  face  value  of  the  coins,  plus  payment  of 
some  additional  charges  for  the  making  of 
the  die.  He  said  there  will  be  no  an¬ 
nouncement  until  about  Dec.  10  as  to 
when  the  coins  will  be  released  and  the 
price  and  details  of  the  special  distribution. 

“The  coins  will  be  sent  to  Des  Moines, 
where  such  matters  as  the  price  for  which 
they  will  sell  will  be  determined  by  the 
committee.  In  the  matter  of  price  to  the 
public,  two  schools  of  thought  prevail. 
One  is  that  the  price  should  be  high  enough 
to  prevent  collectors  buying  up  large  blocks 
of  the  coins  and  holding  them  for  the 
inevitable  price  increase  that  will  follow  in 
a  few  years  when,  because  of  the  limited 
minting,  they  become  increasingly  valu¬ 
able.  Some  have  advocated  a  price  of  $5  a 
coin,  while  others  have  proposed  that  one 
dollar  a  coin  be  charged. 

“The  design  on  the  obverse  side  of  the 
coin  shows  the  Old  Stone  Capitol  building 
at  Iowa  City,  complete  even  to  the  ivy- 
covered  walls  and  lamp  posts  before  the 
steps.  Also  on  this  side  of  the  coin  are  the 
words,  ‘United  States  of  America,  In  God 
We  Trust,  Liberty,’  and  the  denomination 
of  the  coin,  Half  Dollar.’  An  eagle  with 
outspread  wings,  and  bearing  in  his  beak  a 
scroll  with  the  Iowa  state  motto.  Our 
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Liberties  We  Prize,  and  Our  Rights  We  Will 
Maintain,’  is  engraved  on  the  other  side. 
Over  the  eagle  will  be  a  cluster  of  29  stars, 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Iowa  was  the 
29th  state  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union. 
Around  this  design  in  large  letters  will  be 
words,  ‘Iowa  Statehood  Centennial  1846- 
1946.” 

Article  in  the  Coin  Collector’s  Journal, 
January-February  1947,  page  19: 

“Iowa  State  Centennial  Commemorative 
Half  Dollar:  On  the  cover  of  this  issue  is 
shown  the  obverse  of  the  Iowa  State  Cen¬ 
tennial  half  dollar,  100,000  of  which  were 
minted  at  Philadelphia  in  December  1946. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Adam  Pietz,  the 
designer  and  sculptor,  for  this  photograph 
taken  from  his  original  eight  inch  model 
for  the  coin.  Mr.  Pietz  now  operates  his 
own  studios  in  Philadelphia,  having  retired 
from  the  Mint  last  April.  With  a  rather 
uncompromising  subject-  The  Old  Stone 
Capitol  — and  the  prosaic  eagle  for  the  re¬ 
verse,  Mr.  Pietz  has  succeeded  in  produc¬ 
ing  an  attractive  design.  The  spread  eagle  is 
more  natural  than  those  decorating  most 


coins.  The  twenty-nine  stars  above  the 
eagle’s  wings  indicate  the  order  in  which 
Iowa  entered  the  Union.  The  simplicity 
and  symmetry  of  the  coin  is  most  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  particularly  so  when  compared 
with  some  other  commemorative  coins 
which  are  rather  jumbled  in  design.” 

Collecting  Iowa  Centennial 
Half  Dollars 

In  the  years  since  1 946,  Iowa  half  dollars 
have  been  popular  and  plentiful  on  the 
market,  although  pieces  today  are  apt  to  be 
seen  singly  and  in  small  groups.  Most  known 
specimens  are  in  varying  degrees  of  Mint 
State,  with  MS-63  being  typical. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  The  nature  of  the 
design,  without  open  field  areas,  is  such 
that  a  slight  amount  of  friction  and  contact 
is  usually  not  noticeable.  Points  to  check 
are  the  clouds  above  the  Capitol  as  well  as 
the  high  points  of  the  Capitol  building  on 
the  obverse,  and  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
eagle  on  the  reverse.  Most  examples  are 
lustrous  and  frosty. 


1946  Iowa  Centennial 
Half  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union 
Obverse  motif:  Old  Stone  Capitol  at  Iowa  City 
Reverse  motif:  Eagle  adapted  from  the  Iowa  State  Seal 
Authorization  date:  August  7,  1946 
Dates  on  coins:  1946  (also  1846) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1946 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  100,000 
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Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  100,057 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  57 

Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  100,057 

Issued  by:  Iowa  Centennial  Committee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  (Ralph  Evans,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  chairman  of  sub-committee  on  coins) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Imprinted  paper  coin  envelopes  from  distributing  banks 
(e.g.,  Farmers  State  Bank,  Jesup,  Iowa) 

Official  sale  price:  $2.50  to  residents  of  Iowa  ($3  to  others;  later,  beginning  January  16, 
1947,  $3  to  everyone) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Adam  Pietz  (apparently,  initial  sketches  by  Burton  H. 
Saxton  were  not  used) 

Interesting  fact:  The  distribution  figure  includes  500  set  aside  for  later  distribution  in  1996 
and  a  further  500  for  distribution  in  2046;  technically,  the  distribution  of  Iowa  half  dollars 
has  not  yet  been  completed. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1950  MS-63  to  64  $5 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $8 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $10 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $20 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $23 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $40 
1980  MS-63  to  64  $190 


1985  MS-63  to  64  $  1 20 

1986  MS-60  $  1 10,  MS-63  $  160,  MS-64  $300, 
MS-65  $560 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $98,  MS-63  $115, 
MS-64  $155,  MS-65  $400 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $83,  MS-63  $95, 
MS-64  $100,  MS-65  $210 
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A  Series  of  Sets 

The  commemorative  bandwagon  began 
to  roll  again  in  1946,  and  while  the  Iowa 
issue  received  little  or  no  criticism  due  to 
the  obvious  purpose  of  its  issue  and  the 
fact  that  the  coins  were  distributed  by  the 
state,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  other 
new  issue  of  1946,  a  special  series  of  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  sold  through  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memo¬ 
rial  Commission. 

Marketed  under  the  direction  of  Com¬ 
mission  member  Dr.  S.J.  Phillips,  these  half 
dollars  were  ostensibly  produced  to  honor 
one  of  America’s  best  known  black  educa¬ 
tors.  Phillips,  according  to  an  account,1 


was  “the  public  relations  representative  of 
500,000  colored  Elks  and  4.5  million  col¬ 
ored  Baptists  who  will  participate  in  the 
sale  of  these  commemoratives.”  Further 
from  the  same  account:  “  Mr.  Phillips  and 
Booker  T.  Washington’s  only  surviving 
child,  Mrs.  Portia  Washington  Pittman,  vis¬ 
ited  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  Commit¬ 
tee  on  their  return  trip  from  the  dedication 
[of  Washington’s  bust  in  the  Hall  of  Fame] 
in  New  York  and  outlined  a  plan.  They  are 
anxious  that  every  Negro  boy  shall  have 
one  of  these  commemorative  coins  in  his 
possession,  as  an  inspiration  to  emulate 

1  The  Numismatist,  July  1946,  p.  769;  a  news  note  submitted  by  Edward  L. 
Wcikcrt,  Jr. 
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the  ideals  and  teachings  of  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  through  a  life  of  constructive 
efforts  on  behalf  of  his  people  rose  from  a 
boyhood  of  slavery  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. ...  In 
view  of  the  above  mentioned  objectives 
the  chairman  of  the  Coinage,  Weights  and 
Measures  Committee  feels  this  bill  has  un¬ 
usually  meritorious  objectives  and,  fur¬ 
thermore,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Treasury,  rather  than  increasing  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  it  would  actually 
withdraw  five  millions  of  dollars  from  cir¬ 
culation,  while  the  Treasury  would  be 
making  a  profit  of  one  and  one-quarter 
million  dollars.  ” 1  Congressional  legislation 
was  approved  on  August  7,  1946,  concur¬ 
rent  with  the  bill  authorizing  Iowa  half 
dollars. 

The  act  provided  that  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  commemorative  coins  could  be 
produced  by  plural  mints  of  the  United 
States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years 
after  passage  and  up  to  the  quantity  of  5 
million  pieces,  sowing  the  seeds  for  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  sort  of  abuse  which  charac¬ 
terized  the  long-lived  Arkansas,  Boone, 
Oregon  Trail,  and  Texas  issues  of  a  decade 
earlier.  The  target  was,  obviously,  the  coin 
collecting  fraternity— now  considered  to 
be  ripe  for  further  exploitation.  An  even 
broader  market  was  envisioned  for  the  sale 
of  single  pieces  to  the  general  public,  for  it 
was  felt  that  just  about  everyone,  espe¬ 
cially  black  citizens,  would  want  to  own  a 
specimen  of  the  new  issue. 

To  be  featured  on  the  coin  was  Booker 
T.  Washington,  who  was  born  into  slavery 
circa  1858  in  Franklin  County,  Virginia.  As 
a  young  adult  after  the  Civil  War,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  formal  education  unlike  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  his  black  brethren.  By  1879 
Washington  was  an  instructor  at  the 
Hampton  Industrial  Institute  in  Virginia, 


which  he  had  attended  earlier.  In  1881  he 
headed  a  facility  for  the  education  of  blacks 
in  Alabama,  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  which 
in  time  achieved  nationwide  fame.  Later  in 
his  life  he  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Dartmouth  and  Harvard  and  wrote  an  au¬ 
tobiography,  Up  From  Slavery.  His  death 
occurred  in  Tuskegee  on  November  14, 
1915,  by  which  time  he  was  widely  rec¬ 
ognized  as  America’s  foremost  black  edu¬ 
cator. 

The  Design 

Charles  Keck,  who  had  produced  the 
models  for  the  1 9 1 5-S  Panama-Pacific  gold 
dollar,  the  1927  Vermont  half  dollar,  and 
the  1 936  Lynchburg  half  dollar,  was  asked 
to  design  the  Booker  T.  Washington  issue, 
following  motifs  suggested  by  Dr.  S.J. 
Phillips.  Keck’s  models  of  the  new  design 
were  accepted  both  by  Phillips  and  the 
Mint.  Around  this  time  black  artist  Isaac 
Scott  Hathaway  entered  the  scene  and  of¬ 
fered  to  prepare  his  own  models  for  the 
half  dollar,  at  no  charge,  employing  for  the 
obverse  a  motif  said  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  only  life  mask  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  in  existence  (made  years  ear¬ 
lier  by  Hathaway).  The  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  considered  both  the  Keck  and 
Hathaway  portraits  of  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  for  the  obverse,  and  recommended 
Hathaway’s  depiction,  much  to  the  anger 
of  Keck. 

The  reverse  design  was  adapted  by 
Hathaway  from  a  sketch  provided  by  an 
unnamed  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  depicted  the  Hall  of  Fame  at 
New  York  University,  where  a  bust  of 
Booker  T.  Washington  was  enshrined.  At 

reflected  a  national  concern  during  the  postwar  era  that  inflation  would  get  out 
of  control  and  that  inflation  was  caused  by  more  money  in  the  channels  of 
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the  bottom  of  the  coin  a  rustic  log  cabin 
appeared,  with  the  inscription  FROM 
SLAVE  CABIN  TO  HALL  OF  FAME  separat¬ 
ing  it  from  the  Hall  of  Fame  above. 

From  the  Commission’s  Files 

The  files  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
trace  the  steps  taken  during  the  change 
from  the  Keck  designs  to  those  of  Hath¬ 
away: 

October  1 , 1946:  Leland  Howard,  acting 
director  of  the  Mint,  forwarded  models  of 
Keck’s  design  to  Gilmore  D.  Clarke, 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  noting:  “It  is 
the  opinion  of  this  Bureau  [Mint]  that  the 
background  on  the  obverse  will  have  to  be 
raised  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  coinage  presses.” 

October  4,  1946:  Howard  advised  H  P. 
Caemmerer,  secretary  of  the  Commission, 
as  follows:  “Mr.  Phillips  of  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  called  me 
on  the  phone  yesterday  and  said  that  he 
was  flying  to  Washington  with  new  mod¬ 
els  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  com¬ 
memorative  coin.  Mr.  Phillips  delivered 
the  models  to  this  office  in  damaged  con¬ 
dition,  and  without  review  I  am  sending 
them  to  you  so  that  your  Commission  can 
consider  them  at  its  meeting  today. . . .  When 
we  submit  models  to  you  for  your  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  artistic  merits  of  the  design . 
we  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  we  are  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  design  ... 

October  4,  1946  (from  the  minutes  of 
the  Commission  meeting  that  day):  “The 
Commission  inspected  the  models.  They 
felt  that  the  head  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
on  the  obverse  of  the  set  submitted  by  Mr. 
Phillips  was  better  than  that  on  Mr.  Keck’s 
model,  at  least  so  far  as  likeness  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  models  submitted  by  Mr. 
Phillips  are  quite  flat.  It  was  understood 


that  they  were  made  by  an  instructor  at  the 
Tuskegee  Institute.  The  reverse  of  the  two 
sets  of  models  was  quite  similar  as  to  de¬ 
sign,  portraying  some  lettering,  the  cabin 
in  which  Booker  T.  Washington  was  born 
as  a  slave  and  the  Hall  of  Fame,  New  York 
City,  where  he  is  commemorated.  The 
Commission  felt  it  would  make  a  better 
coin  to  omit  the  two  buildings  as  portrayed, 
since  the  model  reduced  to  half  dollar  size 
would  practically  wipe  out  the  design  of 
the  building.  However,  Mr.  Phillips  said  his 
Association  is  most  anxious  to  show  the 
buildings,  since  it  illustrates  the  great  op¬ 
portunities  there  are  in  the  United  States 
for  poor  people  to  reach  distinction.  It  was 
thereupon  suggested  that  the  two  buildings 
in  stylized  form  might  appear  satisfactory, 
and  a  sketch  to  illustrate  this  was  given  to 
Mr.  Phillips.  A  new  model  for  the  reverse  is 
to  be  made  accordingly....’’ 

October  7, 1946:  Chairman  Clarke  wrote 
to  Acting  Director  Howard  to  approve  the 
new  model  submitted  by  Phillips,  in  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  Keck  model.  Concerning  the 
reverse,  Clarke  said  that  Phillips  had  been 
given  a  sketch  (presumably  to  give  to  Isaac 
Scott  Hathaway,  who  is  not  mentioned  by 
name  in  Commission  records)  showing 
how  the  reverse  could  be  done  with 
buildings  in  stylized  form,  and:  “The  let¬ 
tering  on  the  models  appears  somewhat 
flat,  perhaps  too  much  for  minting  pur¬ 
poses....” 

Production  and  Distribution  in  1946 

In  December  1 946  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
struck  1,000,000  Booker  T.  Washington 
half  dollars  for  distribution,  plus  546  for 
assay,  whereas  in  the  same  month  200,000 
(plus  113  for  assay)  were  made  at  Denver 
and  500,000  (plus  279  for  assay)  at  San 
Francisco,  a  total  quantity  equal  to  200,000 
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P-D-S  sets  plus  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
extra  Philadelphia  Mint  coins. 

Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  stated  that  orders  for 
Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars  would 
go  toward  paying  for  a  “Service  Memorial” 
to  be  established  at  the  famous  educator’s 
birthplace  “to  commemorate  his  life  and  to 
perpetuate  his  ideals  and  teachings.”  The 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memo¬ 
rial,  located  on  224  acres  of  land  in  Rocky 
Mount,  Virginia,  had  its  own  postal  can¬ 
cellation  as  Booker  Washington  Birthplace, 
Virginia  beginning  in  1948.1  Through  the 
efforts  of  Phillips  a  number  of  contributors, 
the  bottler  of  Royal  Crown  Cola  prominent 
among  them,  helped  develop  trade  and 
industrial  training  for  blacks  at  the  Birth¬ 
place  and  in  Roanoke,  Virginia,  aided  by  a 
$  1 5  million  grant  from  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  by  letters  endorsing  the  project  from 
the  governors  of  42  states. 

The  issuing  commission  set  about  dis¬ 
tributing  the  pieces  but  soon  learned  that 
it  was  difficult  to  make  much  if  any  money 
by  selling  single  coins  and  sets  here  and 
there.  There  was  no  way  to  effectively 
reach  the  general  public,  and  the  com¬ 
mission  had  no  credentials  with  coin  col¬ 
lectors.  Even  so,  thousands  of  P-D-S  sets 
were  distributed  to  numismatists.  An  an¬ 
nouncement  in  The  Numismatist,  January 
1947,  invited  collectors  to  order  1946  sets 
directly  from  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Memorial  for  $  1  each  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  San  Francisco  coins  and  $  1 .50 
for  Denver  coins,  plus  10*  postage  per 
coin.2 

Apparently,  some  1946  Philadelphia  Mint 
coins  were  placed  into  circulation,  or  in¬ 
dividual  buyers  spent  them,  for  soon  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  merchants  and  bank 
tellers  to  spot  occasional  pieces  in  change. 
Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  had  envisioned  that  15 


million  black  people  in  the  United  States 
would  within  a  period  of  three  months 
snap  up  the  entire  1946  issue  for  $1  per 
coin,  but  in  actuality  few  members  of  the 
public,  black  or  otherwise,  were  interested. 

Realizing  that  working  through  an  es¬ 
tablished  coin  dealer  might  furnish  the 
solution  to  achieving  hoped-for  sales  and 
profits  and  recognizing  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  had  been  able  to  sell  but  a  small 
quantity  of  the  1946  coins  and  P-D-S  sets  at 
a  premium,  the  Commission  made  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  Stack’s,  the  New  York 
City  rare  coin  firm  which  had  distributed 
Arkansas  sets  in  1937,  to  assist  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  1946  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  issue.  In  The  Numismatist,  February 
1947,  Stack’s  announced:  “Important  No¬ 
tice!  We  have  been  appointed  authorized 
agents  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Com¬ 
memorative  Half  Dollar.  The  following 
prices  will  prevail:  Philadelphia  Mint  $  1 .00, 
San  Francisco  Mint  $1.00,  Denver  Mint 
$1.50.  Please  include  10<t  postage  for  first 
coin  and  5*  for  each  additional  coin  or  set 
ordered....  This  commission  price  applies 
to  both  collectors  and  dealers.” 

Most  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars 
were  handled  carelessly  during  the  minting 
and  shipping  process.  Many  complaints 
resulted.  Typical  is  that  of  F.H.  Hisken,  a 
Seattle  collector  whose  comments  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February  1947  issue  of  The 
Numismatist:  “We  recently  received  ten 
sets  of  the  new  Booker  T.  Washington 
commemorative  half  dollars,  and  after  ex¬ 
amining  them,  promptly  returned  them  to 
the  Commission.  Every  single  one  of  them 
was  bruised  and  nicked,  and,  in  particular, 

1  The  U.S.  Post  Office  established  a  branch  there  on  February  12,  1948.  In 
1956  the  tract  was  designated  by  Congress  as  a  national  monument. 

2  This  notice  appeared  on  p.  103.  Onp,  111  of  the  same  issue,  Irving  M.  Page, 
a  Maryland  collector,  wrote  to  suggest  that  the  Booker  T.  Washington  issues 
were  ill-advised  and  would  be  subject  to  abuses  much  as  the  serial  coins  of  the 
1930s. 
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damages  appeared  on  the  right  jaw  which 
is  slightly  in  relief.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
sending  out  commemorative  coins  in  such 
condition.  There  is  enough  premium  be¬ 
ing  charged  to  justify  special  handling  of 
these  coins,  at  least  on  the  pieces  which 
are  being  sold  to  collectors.” 

1947  and  Later  Sets 

In  The  Numismatist,  December  1947, 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Me¬ 
morial  placed  an  advertisement  which 
stated  that  1947  coins  were  “to  be  sold  in 
sets  only”  and  were  available  from  the 
Memorial  for  $6  per  set  plus  30 for  post¬ 
age,  etc.,  on  the  first  set  and  3 4  on  each 
additional  set.  An  editorial  announcement 
in  the  same  issue  noted,  in  part:  “It  has 
been  suddenly  announced  that  a  special 
1947  issue  of  [the  Booker  T.  Washington 
half  dollar]  is  now  available.  It  will  be  sold 
only  in  sets  of  three....  The  cost  is  $6...  ” 
Readers  were  advised  to  order  directly 
from  the  Memorial. 

In  1947  the  mintage  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  P-D-S  sets  was  considerably 
more  modest:  100,000  distribution  strikes 
plus  17  assay  coins  struck  at  each  of  the 
three  mints.  Even  this  reduced  number 
failed  to  attract  much  attention,  despite 
the  continuing  participation  of  the  New 
York  City  dealership,  Stack  s,  to  help  with 
sales.1  In  order  to  be  recognized  as  a  dis¬ 
tributor,  Stack’s  had  “to  guarantee  the 
ability  of  selling  at  least  1,000  sets  per 
year,”  Harvey  G.  Stack  advised  the  author. 
“We  exceeded  that  number  considerably. 
We  did  direct  mail  offerings  to  our  mailing 
list.”  The  firm  distributed  later  Booker  T. 
Washington  P-D-S  sets  as  well,  although 
later  sales  were,  as  noted,  to  the  mailing  list 
customers  (rather  than  through  public  ad¬ 
vertisements).  The  reason  sales  of  1947 


sets  were  slow  was  obvious  to  coin  dealers 
and  collectors  alike:  the  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  coin  was  not  a  new  design  but  in 
1947  represented  a  subsequent  offering  of 
an  earlier  issue.  Earlier  in  commemorative 
history,  in  the  1930s,  no  subsequent  of¬ 
fering  of  serial  coins  (such  as  Arkansas, 
Boone,  etc.,  issues)  ever  sold  a  quantity 
remotely  approaching  100,000  sets.  Some 
1 947  single  coins  were  sold  by  Bebee  Stamp 
&  Coin  Company  (Aubrey  and  Adeline 
Bebee),  well-known  Chicago  dealers,  the 
year  before  at  the  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Or¬ 
leans;  but,  apparently,  Bebee  was  not  an 
official  distributor  in  1947. 

Sales  of  Booker  T.  Washington  single 
coins  and  P-D-S  sets  continued  to  fall  short 
of  expectations.  Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin 
Company  to  distribute  1948  sets  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  continuing  efforts  of  Stack’s  and 
the  Commission  itself.  In  The  Numisma¬ 
tist,  June  1948,  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  advertised  1 948  sets  for  $7.50,  stating 
that  the  Bebees  were  “exclusive  distribu¬ 
tors  for  the  above  issue.”  Sets  dated  1948 
were  produced  in  an  even  smaller  quantity: 
20,000  for  collectors  plus  five  coins  for 
assay,  struck  at  each  of  the  three  mints.  In 
August  Bebee  advertised:  “This  very  lim¬ 
ited  issue  of  only  20,000  sets  is  going  fast! 
Order  now  and  avoid  disappointment.” 
Although  the  firms  of  Stack’s  and  Bebee 
Stamp  &  Coin  Company  had  excellent 
numismatic  credentials  and  enjoyed  a  wide 
clientele,  relatively  few  collectors  and 
dealers  found  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
half  dollar  design  to  be  attractive  or  the 
issues  to  be  interesting.  Sales  of  1 948  sets 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  author  dated  January  21 . 1991,  Harvey  G.  Stack  advised  that 
Stack's  was  one  of  the  distributors  for  Booker  T.  Washington  sets  from  1947 
(beginning  with  the  sale  of  sets  dated  the  previous  year,  1 946,  which  were  not 
marketed  until  early  1947)  to  1951  and  forCarver-Washingtonsctsin  1951  and 
1952.  His  contact  person  at  the  Commission  was  a  descendant  of  Booker  T. 
Washington. 
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did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and  even¬ 
tually  12,000  of  eaeh  coin  variety  went  to 
the  melting  pot,  despite  the  enthusiasm 
expressed  in  print  by  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin 
Company  earlier.  In  March  1948  Ruth  Wells, 
a  New  York  collector,  wrote  to  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist  to  state  that  her  husband  had 
received  two  Booker  T.  Washington  half 
dollars,  dates  not  given,  in  circulation  re¬ 
cently.  By  this  time  the  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  Birthplace  Memorial  Association  didn  ’  t 
know  what  to  do  with  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  unsold  1946  issues,  and  many 
were  simply  spent  for  face  value.  This  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  sales  of  other  sets,  for 
some  collectors  were  fearful  that  all  Booker 
T.  Washington  coins  might  soon  be  avail¬ 
able  for  fifty  cents  each. 

In  The  Numismatist,  December  1948, 
Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company  advertised 
as  follows:  “Announcing...  Very  limited 
issue  1949  Booker  T.  Washington  Memo¬ 
rial  Half  Dollars.  Only  12,000  sets  will  be 
struck.  Available  about  January  15.  Avoid 
disappointment.  Order  now.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $8.50  per  set.”  Bebee  also  whole¬ 
saled  sets  to  other  coin  dealers.  In  1949  a 
still  smaller  quantity  was  struck— 1 2,004  at 
each  of  the  three  mints— of  which  6,000  of 
each  variety  were  later  melted. 

In  a  Distributor’s  Own  Words 

Aubrey  E.  Bebee  told  the  story  of  his 
involvement  with  the  distribution: 1  “By  an 
Act  of  Congress,  S.J.  Phillips  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Memorial  at  Rocky  Mount,  Virginia.  In  or¬ 
der  to  finance  the  costs  of  building  the 
Memorial,  commemorative  half  dollars 
were  to  be  issued  annually  starting  with 
1946.  Consequently,  more  than  two  mil¬ 
lion  coins  were  struck  for  the  years  1946 
and  1947,  but  much  to  Mr.  Phillips’  sur¬ 
prise  and  disappointment  the  coins  were 


not  selling.  He  had  expected  there  would 
be  a  great  demand  by  the  blacks.  In  order 
to  possibly  alleviate  this  situation,  Mr. 
Phillips  decided  to  confer  with  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  he  therefore  called  on 
Mr.  Leland  Howard  to  explain  his  plight. 
Mr.  Howard  suggested  that  the  best  possible 
remedy’  would  be  to  sell  the  entire  issue, 
as  they  would  be  struck,  to  some  firm.  And 
he  further  recommended  that  the  Chicago 
firm  of  Bebee ’s2  might  possibly  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  handling  the  distribution  of  the 
coins.  So  Mr.  Phillips  made  a  long-distance 
call  from  the  Treasury  Department  to 
Bebee’s,  and  receiving  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse,  they  agreed  to  meet.  Arriving  they 
proceeded  to  draw  up  an  agreement. 

“As  [an]  official  distributor,  Bebee’s 
agreed  to  pay  a  premium  of  $3.00  for  each 
set  issued  beginning  with  the  year  1948. 
The  Commission,  which  was  composed  of 
Mr.  Phillips  and  his  attorney,  authorized 
that  20,000  1948  sets  be  issued,  and  12,004 
1949  sets,  and  a  like  quantity  for  1930  and 
1051.  However,  as  the  sets  were  not  sell¬ 
ing,  only  a  smaller  amount  of  sets  were 
issued:  1948,  8,000  sets;  1949,  1950,  and 
1951, 6,000  sets  each  year.  This  caused  the 
prices  to  rise  for  each  year.  In  addition  to 
our  cost  of  $3.00,  we  also  had  to  pay  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  the  face  value  of 
$1.50,  making  our  total  cost  $4.50  for  each 
set.  We  requested  1,000  sets  when  order¬ 
ing  them  from  each  of  the  three  Federal 
Reserves.”3 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  author  dated  December  17,  1990. 

^  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.  later  moved  to  Omaha,  Nebraska  and  soon 
thereafter  changed  its  trade  name  to  Bebee's,  Inc. 

3  After  reviewing  a  draft  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  section  of  the  present 
work,  Aubrey  E.  Bebee  wrote  to  the  author  on  February  4,  1991:  “We  did  not 
consider  ourselves  being  an’  official  distiibutor-but  the  official  distributor  for 
the  1948,  1949,  1950,  and  1951  BFW sets....  At  the  time  there  was  no  mention 
of  Stack  ’s  or  anyone  else  being  a  distributor  of  the  above  mentioned  four  sets. 
To  our  knowledge,  there  was  no  other  advertising  of  any  other  dealer  that  they 
were  distributors .  .  .  You  mention  that  the  Commission  offered  1 95 1  P-D-S  sets 
in  a  mailing  to  collectors.  This  was  also  news  to  us.  ..  We  did  not  know  this  at 
that  time.”  Stack’s  had  advertised  their  connection  with  the  Commission  in 
The  Numismatist,  February  1 947,  as  quoted  earlier.  However,  the  main  thrust 
of  the  Stack  effort  was  to  their  own  mailing  list  (as  also  noted  earlier),  whereas 
Bebee,  who  became  a  distributor  later,  advertised  widely. 
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A  1950  Sales  Offer 

Around  1950  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Memorial  sent  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  notice  to  those  who  inquired  as  to  the 
availability  of  sets.  It  is  obvious  that  earlier 
dated  coins  were  still  available: 

"We  are  very  much  pleased  to  have  your 
inquiry  on  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Memorial  Coin.  The  purchase 
of  this  coin  will  serve  as  a  means  of  helping 
to  perpetuate  the  ideals  and  teachings  of 
Booker  T.  Washington.  We  are  indeed 
happy  to  have  your  understanding  in  this 
undertaking.  The  1947,  1948,  and  1949 
issues  are  sold  in  sets  only.  The  prices  are 
as  follows:  1947  $6.00;  1948  $7.50;  1949 
$8.50;  1950  $8.50.  Add  12  cents  for  each 
additional  set  for  postage.  We  are  in  the 
position  to  supply  any  number  of  coins  of 
the  1946  issue  you  desire  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  San  Francisco  mints  at  a  cost  of 
$1.00  each  and  from  the  Denver  Mint  at  a 
cost  of  $1.50  each.  Add  10  cents  for  post¬ 
age,  insurance  and  shipping  charges  for 
each  coin  up  to  three  and  one  cent  for  each 
coin  thereafter.  1946  sets  are  $3.80  post¬ 
paid.”1 

Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company  adver¬ 
tised  1950  Booker  T.  Washington  P-D-S 
sets  for  $8.50  each  postpaid,  stating  they 
would  be  available  about  January  20, 1 950. 
In  1950  the  Commission  came  up  with  the 
idea  of  publicizing  the  half  dollars  as  a 
fund-generating  mechanism  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  hospitals  and  schools,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  this  altruistic  motive  would 
increase  sales.  In  January  1950,  12,004 
pieces  were  struck  at  Philadelphia,  repre¬ 
senting  the  total  mintage  (of  which  6,000 
were  later  melted),  whereas  during  the 
same  month  an  equivalent  number  of  coins 
(of  which  6,000  were  later  melted)  were 
made  at  Denver.  However,  during  Janu¬ 


ary  and  February  the  production  of  pieces 
in  San  Francisco  amounted  to  a  whop¬ 
ping  5 12, 091.  Created  in  1950  were  12,000 
P-D-S  sets  for  collectors  plus  500,000  coins 
for  the  hospital-school  promotion.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  Commission,  public  inter¬ 
est  was  virtually  nil. 

In  1 95 1  the  same  scenario  was  repeated, 
except  that  an  extra  quantity  was  made  in 
Philadelphia.  In  January  1951  the  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  facilities  each  produced 
12,004  pieces  for  inclusion  in  P-D-S  sets 
(plus  four  odd  coins  for  assay),  whereas 
60,013  coins  were  made  at  Philadelphia, 
followed  by  a  supplemental  coinage  in 
August  in  Philadelphia  of  450,069  pieces. 
All  this  effort  translated  into  12,000  1 951- 
dated  P-D-S  sets  for  distribution  to  collec¬ 
tors  plus  nearly  a  half  million  extra  1951 
Philadelphia  coins.  It  was  later  revealed 
that  5,000  each  of  the  Denver  and  San 
Francisco  Mint  pieces  were  melted.  Prices 
of  1951  P-D-S  sets  varied.  Bebee  offered 
sets  for  $8.50  each  in  The  Numismatist, 
January  1951 ,  noting  they  would  be  deliv¬ 
ered  about  January  20th.  The  Commission 
offered  sets  for  $10  in  a  mailing  to  collec¬ 
tors.  In  October  1951  Bebee  advised  that 
“thousands  of  sets  of  1948,  1949,  1950, 
and  1951  Booker  T.  Washington  Memorial 
half  dollars  have  been  returned  to  the  mints 
to  be  melted,”  and  that  now  the  price  for 
1951  sets  was  $10. 

Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars  never 
achieved  popularity  with  collectors,  de¬ 
spite  the  relatively  low  net  (after  melting) 
mintages  of  certain  P-D-S  sets.  The  vast 
quantity  of  1,581,631  unsold  pieces  was 
melted,  but,  as  no  specific  inventory  was 
kept  of  certain  dates  and  mints,  the  net 
number  distributed  cannot  be  determined 

1  From  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Fall-Winter  1990,  page  38,  item  submit¬ 
ted  by  Helen  and  Don  Carmody. 
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with  certainty.  In  the  1960s  Stephen  J. 
Ruddel,  an  Arlington,  Virginia  rare  coin 
dealer,  obtained  thousands  of  hitherto 
undistributed  sets  and  made  a  strong  effort 
to  popularize  and  distribute  them  to  a  new 
generation  of  numismatists,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  many  were  sold  this  way. 

Collecting  Booker  T.  Washington 
Half  Dollars 

Of  all  commemorative  half  dollar  issues 
produced  up  to  this  point  in  history,  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars  were 
made  with  the  least  amount  of  care  during 
the  coining  process  at  the  mints,  for  at  the 
time  of  release  nearly  all  specimens  were 


poorly  defined  on  the  obverse  design  and 
were  laden  with  abrasions  and  bagmarks. 
Most  examples  seen  in  the  numismatic 
market  today  are  MS-60  to  MS-63,  mostly 
toward  the  bottom  of  that  range.  The  typi¬ 
cal  coin  has  numerous  abrasions  and  con¬ 
tact  marks.  Despite  their  relatively  low 
mintages  Booker  T.  Washington  P-D-S  sets 
have  always  been  inexpensive. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  As  noted,  nearly 
all  specimens  show  contact  marks,  friction, 
and/or  graininess  on  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  portrait,  and  this  is  usually  true 
even  of  many  coins  slabbed  as  MS-65  (un¬ 
less  they  are  toned,  in  which  case  the 
observer  can’t  tell  if  there  is  friction). 


1946  P-D-S  Booker  T.  Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  The  life  and  accomplishments  of  educator  Booker  T.  Washington 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Booker  T.  Washington 

Reverse  motif:  Hall  of  Fame  and  slave  cabin 

Authorization  date:  August  7,  1946 

Date  on  coins:  1946 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1946 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  5,000,000  (for  entire  issue  1946  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  1 ,000,546  Philadelphia,  200, 1 13  Denver, 
500,279  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  546  Philadelphia,  113  Denver,  279  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  300,000  (author’s  estimate)  Philadelphia,  150,000  (author’s  estimate) 
Denver,  none  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco1 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  700,546  more  or  less  (author’s  esti¬ 
mate)  Philadelphia,  50,000  (author’s  estimate)  Denver,  500,279  (author’s  estimate)  San 
Francisco 

Issued  by:  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  Commission,  Inc.  Rocky  Mount, 

1  Other  estimates  of  the  net  mintages  of  the  1 946- 1 947  Booker  T.  Washington  sets,  and  the  1 950-S,  and  1 95 1  single  coins  are  given  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen 
in  their  book;  in  those  estimates  assay  coins  are  presumed  melted.  The  Swiatek-Breen  estimates  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  present  author. 
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Virginia  (Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  in  charge);1  Stack’s,  12  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  envelopes;  some  in  three-coin  black  cardboard 
holders,  with  or  without  paper  backing  publicizing  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace 
as  “A  Practical  Memorial”  and  the  use  of  the  coin  proceeds,  in  12  lines  of  type  (another 
variety  has  a  paper  label  with  only  the  first  three  lines  of  the  preceding  inscription); 
Christmas  cards  and  envelopes  for  single  coins  (two  different  winter  scenes  depicted); 
some  coins  were  sold  in  cellophane  envelopes,  with  glued  seams;  taped  to  a  printed, 
folded  piece  of  light  cardboard  (or  folded  piece  of  paper;  rarer)  titled  Gems  of  Wisdom; 
one-coin  cardboard  holder  with  coin  taped  in  place;  four-coin  unprinted  piece  of 
cardboard  with  coins  taped  in  place,  accompanied  by  a  brochure;  some  1946  coins  were 
distributed  as  prizes  in  punchboards. 

Official  sale  price:  $  1  Philadelphia,  $  1 .50  Denver,  and  $  1  (some  later  offered  for  $  1 .50)  San 
Francisco.  Mail  orders  were  subject  to  10<t  postage  per  coin. 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Isaac  Scott  Hathaway 

Interesting  fact:  The  Booker  T.  Washington  sets,  with  their  multiplicity  of  varieties,  were 
a  rerun  of  the  abusive  issues  of  the  1930s. 

Note  concerning  estimated  melting  and  distribution  quantities;  After  the  mintage  of  1946- 
1951  Booker  T.  Washington  sets  was  completed,  1,581,631  unsold  pieces  were  melted. 
Included  were  sets  of  three  coins  as  well  as  quantities  of  larger-mintage  individual  issues.  No 
account  was  kept  of  the  quantities  melted  of  particular  issues.  Many  1946  Philadelphia  and 
San  Francisco  coins  were  placed  into  circulation  for  face  value,  and  it  is  likely  that  some  (but 
a  smaller  amount)  of  Denver  coins  were  circulated  as  well.  The  author’s  estimates  of 
quantities  melted  and  distributed  are  guesswork.  The  author  s  total  estimated  quantities  for 
melted  coins  approximate  the  1,581,631  quantity  said  to  have  been  melted. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1985  MS-60  to  63  $50 

1986  MS-60  $38,  MS-63  $48,  MS-64  $120, 
MS-65  $360 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $38,  MS-63  $55,  MS- 
64  $80,  MS-65  $350 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $38,  MS-63  $45, 
MS-64  $68,  MS-65  $225 


1950  MS-60  to  63  $4 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $4 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $6 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $8 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $12 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $25 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $60 


Note:  In  The  Numismatist,  March  and  June  1947,  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  not 
official  distributors  at  the  time,  offered  1946  sets  for  $3. 75  postpaid. 


1  The  BookcrT.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  had  a  New  York  City  office  at  26 1  West  1 25th  Street,  and  this  address  appeared  on  the  back  of  certain  1 946 coin  holders 
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1947  P-D-S  Booker  T.  Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Authorization  date:  August  7,  1946 
Date  on  coins:  1947 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1947 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  5,000,000  (for  entire  issue  1946  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  100,017  Philadelphia,  100,017  Denver, 
100,017  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  17  Philadelphia,  17  Denver,  17  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  94,000+  (author’s  estimate,  see  note)  Philadelphia,  94,000+  (author’s 
estimate)  Denver,  94,000+  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  6,000-  (author’s  estimate)  Philadelphia, 
6,000-  (author’s  estimate)  Denver,  6,000-  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco 
Issued  by:  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  Commission,  Rocky  Mount,  Virginia 
(Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  in  charge);  1 ,000  or  more  sets  sold  by  Stack’s,  12  West  46th  Street,  New 
York  City,  N.Y.. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  and  cellophane  envelopes;  some  single  coins  in 
special  envelopes  as  official  souvenirs  of  the  1947  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans,  with 
envelope  flap  imprinted  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.”  and  the  firm’s  Chicago  address 
Official  sale  price:  $6  per  set  of  three 

Note  concerning  estimated  melting  and  distribution  quantities:  After  the  mintage  of  1946- 
1951  Booker  T.  Washington  sets  was  completed,  1,581,631  unsold  pieces  were  melted. 
Included  were  sets  of  three  coins  as  well  as  quantities  of  larger-mintage  individual  issues.  No 
account  was  kept  of  the  quantities  melted  of  particular  issues.  A  survey  of  estimated  1947 
Booker  T.  Washington  sets  and  coins  in  collectors’  hands  and  data  from  the  PCGS Population 
Report  suggest  that  today  1947  sets  and  coins  are  rarer  than  those  dated  1949  and  1950 
(except  for  single  1950-S  coins),  leading  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  net  distribution  of 
1 947  sets  was  no  larger  than  and  was  probably  smaller  than  the  distribution  for  1 949  and  1950 
sets  (for  which  specific  figures  are  known).  Therefore,  the  author  assumes  that  the 
distribution  of  the  1947  coins  was  fewer  than  6,000  pieces  from  each  mint,  as  estimated 
above. 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1950  MS-60  to  63  $6 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $6 


I960  MS-60  to  63  $8 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $15 
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1970  MS-60  to  63  $16 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $32 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $110 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $70 

1986  MS-60  $60,  MS-63  $75,  MS-64  $165, 


MS-65  $475 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $52,  MS-63  $70,  MS- 
64  $105,  MS-65  $710 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $52,  MS-63  $68, 
MS-64  $105,  MS-65  $540 


Note:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens). 


/ 948  P-D-S  Booker  T.  Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  August  7,  1946 
Date  on  coins:  1948 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 948 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  5,000,000  (for  entire  issue  1946  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  20,005  Philadelphia,  20,005  Denver 
20,005  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  5  Philadelphia,  5  Denver,  5  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  12,000  Philadelphia,  12,000  Denver,  12,000  San  Francisco 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  8,005  Philadelphia,  8,005  Denver,  8,005 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  Commission,  Rocky  Mount,  Virginia 
(postal  cancellation  changed  to  Booker  Washington  Birthplace,  Virginia  on  February  12, 
1948;  Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  in  charge);  1 ,000  or  more  sets  sold  by  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company, 
1180  East  63rd  St.  (Rooms  411-412),  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  1,000  or  more  by  Stack  s,  12 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cellophane  envelopes  within  paper  envelopes 
Official  sale  price:  $7.50  per  set  of  three 

Interesting  fact:  This  was  the  first  of  several  issues  distributed  by  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin 
Company,  a  Chicago  coin  dealer  specializing  in  commemoratives. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

I960  MS-60  to  63  $12 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $25 


1950  MS-60  to  63  $8 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $9 
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1970  MS-60  to  63  $23 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $60 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $300 
1985  MS-60  to  63  $160 


1986 MS-60  $  1 35,  MS-63  $  1 55,  MS-64  $325, 


MS-65  $760 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $83,  MS-63  $115, 
MS-64  $195,  MS-65  $510 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $82,  MS-63  $  1 20, 
MS-64  $160,  MS-65  $510 


Note:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens). 


1949  P-D-S  Booker  T.  Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  August  7,  1946 
Date  on  coins:  1949 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1949 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  5,000,000  (for  entire  issue  1946  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  12,004  Philadelphia,  12,004  Denver, 
12,004  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  4  Philadelphia,  4  Denver,  4  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  6,000  Philadelphia,  6,000  Denver,  6,000  San  Francisco 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  6,004  Philadelphia,  6,004  Denver,  6,004 
San  Francisco 

Issued  by:  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  Commission,  Booker  Washington 
Birthplace,  Virginia  (Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  in  charge);  1 ,000  or  more  sets  sold  by  Bebee  Stamp  & 
Coin  Company,  1 180  East  63rd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  a  like  number  by  Stack’s,  12 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  N  Y. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cellophane  envelopes  within  paper  envelopes 
Official  sale  price:  $8.50  per  set  of  three 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1950  MS-60  to  63  $9 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $10 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $16 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $42 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $38 


1975  MS-60  to  63  $115 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $44 0 
1985  MS-60  to  63  $250 


1986  MS-60  $175,  MS-63  $240,  MS-64  $495, 
MS-65  $1,250 
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1990  (spring)  MS-60  $155,  MS-63  $160,  1990  (December)  MS-60  $235,  MS-63 

MS-64  $300,  MS-65  $465  $245,  MS-64  $285,  MS-65  $345 

Note:  To  find  the  price  of  a  single  coin,  divide  by  three  (and  add  a  small  premium,  for  sets 
usually  sell  for  slightly  less  on  a  per-coin  basis  than  single  specimens). 


1950  P-D-S  Booker  T.  Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  August  7,  1946 
Date  on  coins:  1950 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 950 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  5,000,000  (for  entire  issue  1946  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  12,004  Philadelphia,  12,004  Denver. 
512,091  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  4  Philadelphia,  4  Denver,  91  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  6,000  Philadelphia,  6,000  Denver,  450,000  (author  s  estimate  based  upon 
frequency  of  appearance)  San  Francisco 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  6,004  Philadelphia,  6,004  Denver,  62,09 1 
more  or  less  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco 
Issued  by:  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  Commission,  Booker  Washington 
Birthplace,  Virginia  (Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  in  charge);  1 ,000  or  more  sets  sold  by  Bebee  Stamp  & 
Coin  Company,  1 180  East  63rd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  a  like  number  by  Stack’s,  12 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  N  Y. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cellophane  envelopes  within  paper  envelopes 
Official  sale  price:  $8.50  per  set  of  three  ($1  for  San  Francisco  coins  separately) 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1986  MS-60  $  1 50,  MS-63  $200,  MS-64  $370, 
MS-65  $  1 ,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $90,  MS-63  $125, 
MS-64  $155,  MS-65  $500 
1 990  (December)  MS-60  $90,  MS-63  $  1 30, 
MS-64  $160,  MS-65  $355 


1955  MS-60  to  63  $10 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $16 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $35 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $34 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $80 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $350 
1985  MS-60  to  63  $210 
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1951  P-D-S  Booker  T.  Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  August  7,  1946 
Date  on  coins:  1951 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1951 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  5,000,000  (for  entire  issue  1946  and  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  510,082  Philadelphia,  12,004  Denver, 
12,004  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  82  Philadelphia,  4  Denver,  4  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  300,000  (author’s  estimate)  Philadelphia,  5,000  Denver,  5,000  San 
Francisco 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  210,082  more  or  less  (author’s  esti¬ 
mate)  Philadelphia,  7,004  Denver,  7,004  San  Francisco 
Issued  by:  Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  Commission,  Booker  Washington 
Birthplace,  Virginia  (Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  in  charge);  1 ,000  or  more  sets  sold  by  Bebee  Stamp  & 
Coin  Company,  1180  East  63rd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  a  like  number  by  Stack’s,  12 
West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  N  Y. 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cellophane  envelopes  within  paper  envelopes 
Official  sale  price:  $8.50  per  set  of  three  (increased  to  $10  per  set  by  autumn  1951) 
Note  concerning  estimated  melting  and  distribution  quantities:  Government  records  show 
that  28,000  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars  were  melted  in  1951.  If  this  figure  represents 
groups  of  P-D-S  sets  (equal  to  7,000  sets  of  three  coins  per  set),  and  if  all  were  dated  the  same 
year,  it  could  be  that  these  were  1950-dated  or  1951-dated  sets;  then  the  net  number 
distributed  for  one  of  these  years  would  have  amounted  to  just  5,000  sets. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1986  MS-60  $  100,  MS-63  $  140,  MS-64  $265, 
MS-65  $710 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $78,  MS-63  $95,  MS- 
64  $145,  MS-65  $420 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $78,  MS-63  $90, 
MS-64  $145,  MS-65  $400 


1955  MS-60  to  63  $10 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $15 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $26 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $33 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $62 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $300 
1985  MS-60  to  63  $140 
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If  At  First  You  Don’t  Succeed 

Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  of  the  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  Birthplace  Memorial  Association 
endeavored  to  continue  the  distribution  of 
commemorative  half  dollars.  Although  vast 
quantities  of  unsold  Booker  T.  Washington 
pieces  remained  on  hand  by  the  summer  of 
1951 ,  he  was  able  to  persuade  Congress  to 
pass  a  new  bill  (which  was  approved  by 
President  Harry  S  Truman  on  September 
21,  1951)  providing  for  the  melting  of  all 
unsold  pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  plus  those  retained  by  the  Treasury 
and  not  called  for  by  the  Commission ,  with 
the  resultant  metal  to  be  recoined  into 
pieces  of  an  entirely  new  design  featuring 


black  leaders  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver  and  Booker  T.  Washington. 

The  profits  from  the  new  coins  were  to 
go  to  “oppose  the  spread  of  Communism 
among  Negroes  in  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  defense.”  These  were  the  days  of 
McCarthyism,  and  many  citizens  felt  that 
Communist  agents  were  lurking  on  every 
street  corner.  There  was  little  objection  to 
the  proposal,  for  few  questioned  that  blacks 
(and  others)  should  be  kept  away  from  the 
Communist  influence. 

In  addition  to  the  metal  available  from 
melting  down  earlier-dated  Booker  T. 
Washington  half  dollars,  an  unused  autho¬ 
rization  remained  for  earlier  pieces  that 
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had  not  been  struck,  and  this  could  be 
applied  to  the  new  Carver-Washington  is¬ 
sues  as  well,  giving  a  maximum  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  3,415,631  pieces.  Anyone  who 
studied  the  situation  in  1951  would  have 
realized  that  this  was  far  beyond  the 
probable  potential  market.  Phillips  relo¬ 
cated,  so  to  speak,  and  now  headed  the 
Carver-Washington  Coin  Commission, 
headquartered  at  Booker  Washington 
Birthplace,  Virginia,  which,  according  to 
the  Carver-Washington  letterhead,  was 
“acting  for  [the]  George  Washington  Carver 
National  Monument  Foundation  [and  the] 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial 
Commission.” 

Two  subjects  were  to  be  honored  on  the 
new  coin:  Dr.  George  Washington  Carver 
and  Booker  T.  Washington  (the  life  of  the 
latter  is  described  earlier  in  this  text).  Born 
circa  1864  in  Diamond,  Missouri,  the  son 
of  a  slave,  George  Carver  (his  Washington 
middle  name  was  added  later  in  life)  worked 
diligently,  gained  a  college  education,  and 
went  on  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  fields 
of  agriculture  and  botany.  At  one  time  he 
assembled  a  collection  of  20,000  mush¬ 
room  specimens.  Later  he  joined  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  and  set  up  an  agricultural 
research  facility  there,  discovering  new 
and  profitable  uses  for  soybeans,  peanuts, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  other  crops.  Peanuts 
in  particular  were  a  specialty,  and  Dr.  Carver 
astonished  his  contemporaries  by  discov¬ 
ering  over  300  commercial  uses  for  this 
hitherto  unappreciated  crop.  Dr.  Carver’s 
death  occurred  on  January  5,  1943. 

The  Design 

Isaac  Scott  Hathaway,  who  created  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar  motif, 
was  tapped  to  prepare  the  designs  of  the 
new  Carver-Washington  issue.1  Sketches 


were  complete  by  October  5,  1951 ,  when 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  At  the  Commission’s  meeting  on 
October  25,  the  design  was  criticized,  and 
the  insignia  of  the  American  Legion  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  reverse  was  felt  to  be  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Hathaway  made  changes,  and  on 
November  9,  1951,  David  E.  Finley,  chair¬ 
man,  advised  Dr.  S.J.  Phillips  that  the  revised 
design  was  appropriate,  “However,  the 
second  head  should  also  be  modeled  in 
clear  profile  and  not  only  in  three  quarters. 
The  spacing  of  the  letters  should  also  be 
improved,  allowing  some  space  between 
the  heads  and  the  lettering. . . .  The  reverse 
side  is  acceptable.”  Additional  revisions 
were  made,  and  on  November  15,  1951, 
Felix  W.  deWeldon,  sculptor  member  of 
the  Commission,  advised  Phillips  that  the 
models  for  the  coin  had  been  approved. 

On  December  17, 1951,  Acting  Director 
of  the  Mint  Leland  Howard  wrote  to 
Chairman  Finley  of  the  Commission  to 
complain  of  the  procedure  under  which 
the  Commission  had  given  its  blessing  to 
the  new  design  without  checking  with  the 
Mint,  and  further  noted  that:  “The  engraver 
[Gilroy  Roberts]  stated  that  the  designs 
were  unsuitable  for  coinage ,  especially  the 
reverse  side.  The  center  part  of  the  design, 
the  map  of  the  United  States,  was  too  high 
in  relief  and  was  much  higher  than  the 
border  of  the  design.  If  a  coin  had  been 
made  using  this  design,  it  would  have 

1  Nomenclature  note:  It  has  been  popular  to  designate  these  coins  as 
Washington-Carver  issues,  but  this  is  not  correct.  The  issuer  was  specifically 
named  the  Carver-Washington  Coin  Commission,  and  George  Washington 
Carver's  portrait  appears  more  prominently  than  and  overlaps  that  of  Booker 
T.  Washington.  The  historically  incorrect  Washington-Carver  term  seems  to 
have  originated  when  A  Guide  Book  of  U.S.  Coins  added  "Washington-Carver" 
issues  to  the  end  of  its  regular  Booker  T.  Washington  listings  without  a  separate 
photograph  or  description  of  the  new  design .  Also  see  the  Minard  letter  quoted 
in  the  text,  which  states  that  Booker  T.  Washington  coins  had  been  produced 
for  eight  years  and  which  does  not  sharply  distinguish  between  the  two  design 
types.  It  is  noted  at  the  time  of  issue  R.  Green,  Bebce  Stamp  &  Coin  Company, 
and  others  referred  to  the  coins  as  Carver-Washington  issues;  that  An  Illus¬ 
trated  History  of  U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay,  1967,  also 
referred  to  these  coins  correctly  as  Carver-Washington  issues;  and  that  beginning 
with  the  1992  edition,  the  Guide  Book  designated  these  coins  correctly  as 
Carver-Washington  pieces. 
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rocked’  on  the  map  of  the  United  States 
and  would  not  have  stacked  properly,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  a  coin  should  rest  on  its  outer 
rim.  He  said  that  the  lettering  was  terrible 
and  could  not  be  reproduced.  Also,  with 
the  United  States  in  high  relief  on  one  side 
and  the  heads  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  George  Washington  Carver  in  high 
relief  on  the  other  side,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  coin  such  a  piece,  as  the  metal 
could  not  flow  into  the  center  of  the  die 
and  still  leave  a  uniform  surface  on  the 
remainder  of  the  coin.... 

“In  the  future,  in  order  to  produce  coins 
technically  as  well  as  artistically  meritori¬ 
ous,  it  is  suggested  that  we  in  the  Mint  first 
have  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  a  model 
before  it  it  is  approved  by  your  Commis¬ 
sion.” 

Chief  Engraver  Gilroy  Roberts  was 
commanded  to  alter  the  designs  appropri¬ 
ately  and  make  them  ready  for  coinage. 
The  result  was  a  coin  design  which  histo¬ 
rian  Donald  Taxay  has  designated  as  “par¬ 
ticularly  ugly.  ” 1 

The  obverse  of  the  new  Carver-Wash¬ 
ington  design  by  Hathaway,  modified  by 
Roberts,  featured  the  accolated  busts  of 
George  Washington  Carver  and  Booker  T. 
Washington.  The  reverse  depicted  a  some¬ 
what  crudely  delineated  map  of  the  United 
States  (omitting  Delaware)  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  legend:  FREEDOM  AND  OP 
PORTUNITY  FOR  ALL  -  AMERICANISM 
Americanism  was,  presumably,  the  direct 
opposite  of  Communism.2 

Cornelius  Vermeule  gave  an  opinion  of 
the  design  in  Numismatic  Art  in  America: 
“Isaac  Scott  Hathaway  designed  the  two 
half  dollars  honoring  great  Negro  educa¬ 
tors.  Both  coins  suffer  from  too  much  let¬ 
tering,  brought  about  partly  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  biography  on  the  first  coin  and 


meaningless  aphorisms  on  the  second.  The 
presence  of  Booker  T.  Washington  may 
have  been  necessitated  by  law  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  coin,  but  his  profile  and  titles  preclude 
any  specific  references  to  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Carver  and  add  nothing  that  has  not 
been  stated  on  the  first  coin.  A  map  labeled 
U.S.A.  marks  a  low  point  in  pictorial  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  it  is  rather  sad  that  the  splendid 
series  of  commemorative  coins,  so  much 
an  ornament  to  the  arts  of  the  United 
States,  should  reach  its  conclusion  in  1954 
with  a  reverse  so  impoverished  of  ideas 
and  devoid  of  artistry.” 

Production  and  Distribution 

The  Carver-Washington  Coin  Commis¬ 
sion  handled  the  general  distribution  of 
the  sets.  “We  were  offered  the  distribu¬ 
torship  of  the  Carver-Washington  issue  but 
turned  it  down,  ”  Aubrey  E.  Bebee,  ofBebee 
Stamp  &  Coin  Company  (later  known  as 
Bebee’s,  Inc.),  advised  the  author.3  “Our 
relationship  with  Mr.  Phillips  could  not 
have  been  nicer.  ”  The  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin 
Company  had  experienced  very  sluggish 
sales  with  Booker  T.  Washington  halves 
and  was  reluctant  to  undertake  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  new  commemorative  issue. 
Stack’s,  well-known  New  York  City  coin 
dealers,  distributed  1951  and  1952  sets, 
agreeing  to  take  at  least  1,000  of  each,  a 
guarantee  that  was  eventually  exceeded.4 
Distribution  was  primarily  to  collectors  on 
Stack’s  mailing  list.  The  firm  declined  to 
handle  1953  and  1954  sets,  by  which  time 
“distributorships”  were  open  to  anyone 

1  An  Illustrated  History  of  Commemorative  Coinage,  p.  253. 

2  This  was  a  revision  of  an  inscription  proposed  earlier,  UNITED  AGAINST 
THE  SPREAD  OF  COMMUNISM  /  NATIONAL  AMERICANISM  COMMITTEE. 

3  Letter  dated  January  15,  1991.  Apparently,  an  exclusive  distributorship  was 
being  referred  to,  for  Bebee  was  a  non-exclusive  distributor  of  Carver- 
Washington  coins, 

4  Per  correspondence  to  the  author  from  Harvey  G.  Stack,  January  2 1 ,  1991 . 
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ordering  even  a  modest  quantity  of  coins. 
Details  are  given  below.  Sol  Kaplan,  a  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  dealer  who  conducted  an 
active  trade  in  commemorative  coins,  was 
one  of  the  larger  distributors  for  Carver- 
Washington  half  dollars  and  supplied  1951- 
1954  sets  to  Bebee’s,  Inc.1 

In  1951  the  Philadelphia  Mint  struck 
1 10,000  Carver-Washington  half  dollars  for 
distribution,  accompanied  by  10,000  each 
at  the  Denver  and  San  Francisco  mints.  (In 
each  instance  throughout  the  coinage,  a 
few  extra  pieces  were  struck  for  assay.) 
Sets  of  three  were  offered  for  $  1 0,  whereas 
single  coins  were  priced  at  $5.50.  Stack’s 
was  among  the  official  distributors  as  was 
the  Chicago  firm  of  R.  Green.  Apparently, 
the  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company  was 
also.2  The  Chicago  firm  of  R.  Green  also 
offered  sets  at  the  original  issue  price  of 
$10.  Dealers  could  order  wholesale  from 
the  Carver-Washington  Coin  Commission, 
probably  without  having  to  take  a  minimum 
of  1,000  sets. 

In  1952  the  staggering  quantity  of 
2,006,000  Carver-Washington  coins  was 
produced  at  Philadelphia,  whereas  8,000 
each  were  struck  at  Denver  and  San  Francis¬ 
co,  making  possible  a  total  of  8,000  P-D-S 
sets.  Among  the  firms  distributing  the 
P-D-S  sets  at  the  official  issue  price  of  $10 
were  Stack’s,  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Com¬ 
pany,  and  R.  Green. 

1953  saw  a  coinage  of  8,000  each  at  the 
Philadelphia  and  Denver  mints  and  1 08,000 
at  San  Francisco.  In  The  Numismatist, 
January  1953,  the  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin 
Company  (now  located  in  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska)  made  this  offer:  “Carver-Washing¬ 
ton  $1/2,  Brilliant  Unc.  1953  P-D-S  set, 
expected  about  Jan.  20th.  Suppliedat  $9.00 
up  to  Jan.  15th;  after  that  date  $10.00.” 
Other  dealers  distributed  them  as  well. 


In  March  1953  the  following  letter  from 
R.B.  Minard,  a  California  collector,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  “Notes  &  Queries”  column  of 
The  Numismatist:  “It’s  been  some  time 
since  I  have  inflicted  my  opinions  on  Notes 
and  Queries,  but  I,  along  with  thousands  of 
other  collectors,  feel  rather  strongly  about 
this,  so  here  goes.  In  1946  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  minting  a  commemorative  half 
dollar  for  a  great  educator,  an  outstanding 
man  not  only  among  his  own  people  but 
among  all  men,  Booker  T.  Washington. 
This  act  certainly  was  laudable  and  com¬ 
mendable....  This  being  1953,  the  eighth 
year  in  which  these  coins  have  been  minted 
but  with  one  slight[?]  change,  collectors  in 
general  are  fast  reaching  the  point  when¬ 
ever  the  B.T.W.  coins  are  mentioned  of 
placing  the  tongue  in  cheek.  The  original 
purpose  of  the  coin  is  being  defeated,  and 
Washington  along  with  Carver  is  being 
castigated  through  these  continual  issues. 
It  would  seem  that  like  Old  Man  River,  they 
must  keep  rolling  along.  For  goodness  sake 
let’s  not  become  maudlin  over  these  two 
great  men,  and  call  a  halt  somewhere.... 
Let’s  not  allow  this  respect  to  be  debased 
by  a  yearly  issuance  of  a  particular  coin  that 
is  fast  becoming  silly  and  idiotic. . . .  Let  each 
collector  individually  and  the  ANA  get  be¬ 
hind  this  movement  and  rectify  a  situation 
that  smells.” 

A  form  letter  sent  to  dealers  from  the 
Carver-Washington  Coin  Commission, 
dated  June  25,  1953,  noted  the  following 
concerning  1954-dated  sets:  “This  to  ad¬ 
vise  that  we  are  making  a  special  price  to 

1  Letter  from  Aubrey  E.  Bebee  to  the  author,  February  4,  1991. 

2  As  noted,  in  correspondence  with  the  author,  Aubrey  Bebee  stated  that  his 
firm  was  not  a  distributor  of  Carver-Washington  sets,  but  among  the  very  first 
trade  announcements  for  the  new  Carver-Washington  coins  was  an  advertise¬ 
ment  by  Bebee  in  The  Numismatist.  February  1952,  offering  1951  P-D-S  sets 
at  the  official  issue  price  of  $  10  and  single  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  for  $3  each. 
Bebee  distributed  later  sets  as  well  (see  text  for  1953  sets,  for  example), 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  firm  ordered  less  than  the  minimum  of  1 ,000 
sets  ordered  earlier  in  connection  with  the  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollars. 
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coin  dealers  who  cooperate  with  us  by 
paying  cash  for  the  1954  Carver-Washing¬ 
ton  sets  at  this  time.  This  special  price  is 
limited  to  July  15th.  Eleven  sets  up  to  25 
sets  $5.75  per  set;  26  to  50  sets,  $5.25  per 
set;  51  sets  upward,  $5  per  set.  Please  let  us 
hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  conve¬ 
nience....  [signed]  S.J.  Phillips,  President, 
Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memo¬ 
rial.”  It  would  seem  from  this  letter  that  in 
1953  just  about  any  dealer  could  become  a 
distributor  by  buying  1 1  or  more  sets. 

The  last  year  of  coinage,  1954,  saw 
12,000  Carver-Washington  half  dollars 
struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  a  like  quan¬ 
tity  in  Denver,  and  1 22,000  in  San  Francisco. 
The  official  price  for  a  P-D-S  set  was  $10, 
but  Bebee’s,  Inc.  (new  trade  name  for  the 
Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company)  advertised 
them  at  a  price  of  $9  for  orders  placed  up 
to  January  20th  and  $  1 2  for  orders  after 
that  date.  Many  other  dealers  bought 
wholesale  quantities  as  well  and  sold  them 
to  their  clients.  Initial  distribution  of  the 
coins  was  promised  byjanuary  20th  by  the 
Carver-Washington  Coin  Commission. 

The  expanded  mintages  for  1952  (Phila 
delphia,  1953-S,  and  1954-S  were  intended 
for  wide  distribution  (including  through 
banks)  but  the  effort  was  a  failure,  and 
many  pieces  were  dumped  at  or  close  to 
face  value.  In  the  meantime  the  collectors 
market  absorbed  several  thousand  or  more 
P-D-S  sets,  but  most  sets  remained  unsold 
Eventually  1,091,198  Carver-Washington 
coins  were  returned  for  melting.  The 
charitable  activities  to  which  the  profits  of 
the  Booker  T.  Washington  and  Carver 
Washington  halves  were  to  have  been  di¬ 
rected  benefited  very  little. 

The  present  writer  remembers  having 
the  opportunity  to  order  Carver-Washing¬ 
ton  sets  at  the  time  of  issue  in  1953  and 


1954,  but  the  consensus  of  local  coin  club 
members  was  that  the  issues  were  not  of 
interest,  and  no  local  numismatists  ordered 
any.  There  was  absolutely  no  investment 
interest  in  the  sets  either.  Years  later 
Stephen  J.  Ruddel,  who  also  bought  a 
quantity  of  Booker  T.  Washington  half 
dollars,  came  into  the  possession  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  unsold  Carver-Washington  P-D-S 
sets,  and  many  of  these  were  marketed 
after  I960. 

Quantities  For  Face  Value 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,  John  J. 
Ford,  Jr.  recalled  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  Carver-Washington  half  dollars:1  “In 
1948  Charles  Wormser  bought  Wayte 
Raymond’s  coin  business  after  Raymond’s 
second  major  illness,  which,  I  believe,  was 
cancer  of  the  colon.  Charles  and  New 
Netherlands  Coin  Company  had  been  at  95 
5th  Avenue.  He  moved  uptown  and  took 
over  the  coin  department  from  Wayte 
Raymond,  who  then  moved  to  a  smaller 
office  at  654  Madison  Avenue  because  he 
didn’t  enjoy  the  stress  of  running  the  Scott 
operation. 

“All  the  people  who  used  to  go  to  Scott’s 
came  to  us,  and  they  would  bring  large 
amounts  of  coins.  I  remember  that  over  the 
counter  we  would  see  two  primary  types 
of  coins,  Columbian  Exposition  and  Stone 
Mountain  half  dollars,  and  we  would  get 
these  every  day.  We  would  spend  them  by 
taking  them  to  the  bank.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  market  for  a  VF,  EF,  or  AU 
Columbian  Exposition  half  dollar,  just  face 
value.  Stone  Mountains  were  just  as  bad; 
you  couldn’t  give  them  away.  We  very 
rarely  got  anything  else  in  the  way  of  com- 
memoratives  from  the  public. 

1  Interview  conducted  February  20,  1991. 
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“I  recall  that  in  the  early  1950s  we  did 
business  with  the  Chase  Bank  before  it 
became  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  We 
had  a  very  fine  relationship,  and  Charles 
Wormser  was  a  close  friend  of  Vernon 
Brown,  curator  of  the  Chase  Money  Mu¬ 
seum.  Any  coin  deals  that  came  to  the  bank 
Vernon  Brown  would  refer  to  us.  Around 
1955  they  had  large  quantities  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  and  Washington-Carver  half 
dollars  of  certain  dates  and  mints.  These 
were  available  at  face  value,  but  nobody 
wanted  them.  The  bank  had  trouble  getting 
rid  of  them  to  anyone.  With  some  effort  I 
was  able  to  market  these  for  them.  You 
couldn’t  sell  the  P-D-S  sets,  but  there  was  a 
limited  market  for  rolls  and  quantities  of 
particular  issues,  like  the  large-mintage 
1950-S,  1951,  1952,  1953-S,  and  1954-S. 
We  would  get  these  in  large  quantities  for 
the  face  value  of  fifty  cents  apiece,  and 
then  I  would  pay  some  guy  a  $  1 0  or  $  1 5  tip 
for  bringing  them  over  to  New  Netherlands. 

‘They  were  leftovers,  remainders,  what 
have  you.  The  issuing  commission  was 
very  poorly  operated  from  what  I  under¬ 
stood  at  the  time.  We  would  take  these 
things  and  I  would  sell  them  to  guys  who 
were  looking  for  coins  as  an  investment  for 
sixty-five  cents  apiece  or  something.  I  think 
I  sold  Aubrey  Bebee  a  large  number  of 
them.  I  know  Aubrey  always  liked  deals 
where  he  could  get  a  big  quantity  of 
something.  This  situation  lasted  two  or 
three  years.  I  remember  taking  them  to 
conventions,  but  nobody  wanted  them. 
Finally,  you  couldn’t  give  away  a  Wash¬ 


ington-Carver.  In  fact,  I  probably  even  spent 
some  for  lunch  a  couple  of  times  to  get  rid 
of  them.” 

Collecting  Carver-Washington 
Half  Dollars 

While  the  Booker  T.  Washington  half 
dollars  were  poorly  struck  and  were  typi¬ 
cally  covered  with  bagmarks,  the  Carver- 
Washington  pieces  were  even  worse. 
Without  a  doubt,  from  an  aesthetic  view¬ 
point  the  issue  reached  a  new  low.  Today 
most  specimens  are  in  the  range  of  MS-60 
to  MS-63,  usually  at  the  lower  end  of  that 
category. 

Although  the  coins  are  quite  interesting 
from  a  historical  viewpoint  and  without 
doubt  the  gentlemen  depicted  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  made  immeasurable  contributions  to 
American  society,  from  an  artistic  and  nu¬ 
mismatic  viewpoint  the  entire  effort  was 
largely  a  failure.  However,  the  very  fact 
that  something  was  struck,  and  exists, 
makes  it  collectible,  so  in  modern  times 
those  pursuing  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
Carver-Washington  sets  have  been  able  to 
acquire  low-mintage  issues  for  attractively 
low  prices. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  average  quality  of  surviving 
coins  this  issue  wins  no  awards.  Nearly  all 
show  extensive  signs  of  contact  and/or 
friction,  most  evident  on  the  obverse  por¬ 
traits  and  on  the  center  of  the  reverse. 
Carver-Washington  half  dollars  were 
handled  very  poorly  at  the  mints. 
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1951  P-D-S  Carver-Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  The  lives  and  accomplishments  of  George  Washington  Carver  and 
Booker  T.  Washington 

Obverse  motif:  Portraits  of  George  Washington  Carver  and  Booker  T.  Washington 
Reverse  motif:  Map  of  the  United  States 
Authorization  date:  September  21,  1951 
Date  on  coins:  1951 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  195 1 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  3,4 1 5,63 1  (total  for  all  issues  1951  onward;  consisting  of 
1,581,631  undistributed  Booker  T.  Washington  coins  which  could  be  converted  into 
Carver-Washington  coins,  plus  the  unused  quantity  1,834.000  earlier  authorized  for 
Booker  T.  Washington  coins) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  1 10,018  Philadelphia,  10,004  Denver, 
10,004  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  18  Philadelphia,  4  Denver,  4  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  90,000  (author  s  estimate,  see  note)  Philadelphia,  none  (author’s  estimate) 
Denver,  none  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco 
Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  20,0 1 8  more  or  less  (author’s  estimate) 
Philadelphia,  10,004  (author’s  estimate)  Denver,  10,004  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco 
Issued  by:  Carver-Washington  Coin  Commission  acting  for  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Memorial  Foundation  (Booker  Washington  Birthplace,  Virginia)  and  the  George 
Washington  Carver  National  Monument  Foundation  (Diamond,  Missouri);  1 ,000  or  more 
sets  were  distributed  by  Stack’s,  12  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.Y.;  additional  sets 
(quantity  unknown)  were  distributed  by  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  1 180  East  63rd 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  R.  Green,  180  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  among 
others 

Standard  original  packaging:  Cellophane  envelopes  within  paper  envelopes; 1  one-coin 
Christmas  cards  in  two  varieties  (one  with  a  winter  scene,  the  other  with  Santa  Claus 
climbing  into  a  helicopter)  from  The  Carver-Washington  Americanism  Commission  (these 
cards  also  used  in  later  years) 

Official  sale  price:  $10  per  set  of  three 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Isaac  Scott  Hathaway 

Interesting  facts:  The  Carver-Washington  sets,  with  their  multiplicity  of  varieties,  were  a 
rerun  of  the  largely  unsuccessful  Booker  T.  Washington  issues  of  1946-195 1 ;  on  the  map 
of  the  U.S.  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  Delaware  was  omitted. 

1  Many  sets  of  three  were  sold  with  each  coin  housed  in  a  cellophane  envelope  with  a  glued  seam;  the  three  cellophane  envelopes  were  stapled  together  to  form  a  set 
Cellophane  envelopes  were  also  used  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint  at  the  time  for  Proof  sets  of  regular-issue  coins  and  had  been  used  earlier  for  some  of  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  commemorative  sets. 
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Notes:  After  distribution  of  the  1951-1954  Carver-Washington  sets  was  discontinued, 
1 ,091 , 198  went  to  the  melting  pot.  As  was  the  case  with  the  melted  Booker  T.  Washington 
half  dollars  as  well,  no  records  were  kept  of  the  specific  quantities  melted.  The  figures  given 
here  are  the  author’s  estimates  based  upon  frequency  of  market  appearance  and  with  the 
hypothesis  that  none  of  the  lower-mintage  issues  were  melted  (thus  the  melting  quantity  is 
distributed  among  the  1951  Philadelphia,  1952  Philadelphia,  1953  San  Francisco,  and  1954 
San  Francisco  coins).  It  may  have  been  the  case  that  some  of  the  lower-mintage  coins  were 
melted  as  well.  Large  numbers  of  these  higher-mintage  issues  were  placed  into  circulation  for 
face  value.  All  estimates  are  approximate  (specific  figures  are  given  as  such  in  order  to  equal 
the  precise  total  quantity  minted  of  a  specific  issue;  a  figure  such  as  20,018,  more  or  less, 
could  just  aswellbe  19,000,  or21,000,  etc.).  Refer  to  the  Swiatek-Breen  book  for  another  set 
of  estimates. 


Market  Index 


1955  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $8 
I960  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $  1 1 
1965  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $16 
1970  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $  1 2 
1975  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $50 
1980  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $115 
1985  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $125 


1986  MS-60  $90,  MS-63  $130,  MS-64  $255, 
MS-65  $700 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $58,  MS-63  $60,  MS- 
64  $115,  MS-65  $700 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $60,  MS-63  $62, 
MS-64  $67,  MS-65  $450 


1952  P-D-S  Carver-Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Authorization  date:  September  21,  1951 
Date  on  coins:  1952 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1952 
xMints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  3,415,631  (total  for  all  issues  1951  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  2,006,292  Philadelphia,  8,006  Denver, 
8,006  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  292  Philadelphia,  6  Denver,  6  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  900,000  (author’s  estimate)  Philadelphia,  none  (author’s  estimate)  Denver, 
none  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  1 ,106,292  more  or  less  (author’s  esti- 
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mate)  Philadelphia,  8,006  (author’s  estimate)  Denver,  8,006  (author’s  estimate)  San 
Francisco 

Issued  by:  Carver-Washington  Coin  Commission  acting  for  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Memorial  Foundation  (Booker  Washington  Birthplace,  Virginia)  and  the  George 
Washington  Carver  National  Monument  Foundation  (Diamond,  Missouri);  1 ,000  or  more 
sets  were  distributed  by  Stack’s,  1 2  West  46th  Street,  New  York  City,  N. Y. ; 1  plus  unknown 
quantities  distributed  by  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  1 180  East  63rd  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois;  and  R.  Green,  180  West  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois;  among  others 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  and  cellophane  envelopes;  one-coin  Christmas  cards 
Official  sale  price:  $  10  per  set  of  three;  many  Philadelphia  coins  were  sold  at  or  near  face 
value  through  banks 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1955  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $8 
I960  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $12 
1965  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $22 
1970  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $18 
1975  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $56 
1980  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $255 
1985  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $  160 


1986  MS-60  $  120,  MS-63  $175,  MS-64  $320, 
MS-65  $820 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $60,  MS-63  $65,  MS- 
64  $200,  MS-65  $900 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $60,  MS-63  $67, 
MS-64  $115,  MS-65  $525 


1953  P-D-S  Carver-Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  September  21,  1951 
Date  on  coins:  1953 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1953 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  3,415,631  (total  for  all  issues  1951  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  8, 003  Philadelphia,  8,003  Denver,  108,020 
San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  3  Philadelphia,  3  Denver,  20  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  none  (author  s  estimate)  Philadelphia,  none  (author’s  estimate)  Denver, 
20,000  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco 


1  In  the  1950s  principals  in  the  firm  of  Stack’s  were  founders  Joseph  B.  and  Morton  M  and  their  sons,  Benjamin,  Harvey  G„  and  Norman  C.  Another  founder,  Shirley 
Stack,  had  retired  by  that  time. 
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Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  8,003  (author’s  estimate)  Philadelphia, 
8,003  (author’s  estimate)  Denver,  88,020  more  or  less  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco 
Issued  by:  Carver-Washington  Coin  Commission  acting  for  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
Birthplace  Memorial  Foundation  (Booker  Washington  Birthplace,  Virginia)  and  the  George 
Washington  Carver  National  Monument  Foundation  (Diamond,  Missouri);  sets  were  also 
distributed  by  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  431 4  North  30th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
(new  address);  among  numerous  others 

Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  and  cellophane  envelopes;  one-coin  Christmas  cards 
Official  sale  price:  $  10  per  set  of  three;  some  1953-S  coins  were  distributed  at  or  near  face 
value  (Bebee’s  prices  $9  until  January  15,  1952,  $10  after  that  date) 


Market  Index 


1955  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $8 
I960  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $12 
1965  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $25 
1970  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $23 
1975  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $90 
1980  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $300 
1985  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $210 


1986  MS-60  $  145,  MS-63  $210,  MS-64  $350, 
MS-65  $860 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $80,  MS-63  $87,  MS- 
64  $190,  MS-65  $1,125 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $80,  MS-63  $86, 
MS-64  $160,  MS-65  $710 


1954  P-D-S  Carver-Washington  Set 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listings) 

Authorization  date:  September  21,  1951 
Date  on  coins:  1 954 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1954 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  3,415,631  (total  for  all  issues  1951  onward) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  12,006  Philadelphia,  12,006  Denver, 
122,024  San  Francisco 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  6  Philadelphia,  6  Denver,  24  San  Francisco 
Quantity  melted:  none  (author’s  estimate)  Philadelphia,  none  (author’s  estimate)  Denver, 
80,000  (author’s  estimate)  San  Francisco 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  12,006  (author’s  estimate)  Philadel¬ 
phia,  12,006  (author’s  estimate)  Denver,  42,024  more  or  less  (author’s  estimate)  San 
Francisco 

Issued  by:  Carver-Washington  Coin  Commission  acting  for  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
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Birthplace  Memorial  Foundation  (Booker  Washington  Birthplace,  Virginia)  and  the  George 
Washington  Carver  National  Monument  Foundation  (Diamond,  Missouri);  additional  sets 
distributed  by  Bebee’s,  Inc.  (new  trade  name  for  Bebee  Stamp  &  Coin  Company),  4514 
North  30th  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska;  and  numerous  other  dealers 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  and  cellophane  envelopes;  one-coin  Christmas  cards 
Official  sale  price:  $10  per  set  of  three;  some  1954-S  coins  were  paid  out  at  face  value 
(Bebee's  prices  for  sets  $9  until  January  20,  1954,  $12  after  that  date) 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1955  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $8 
I960  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $9 
1965  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $16 
1970  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $14 
1975  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $50 
1980  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $  1 1 5 
1985  MS-60  or  slightly  better  $  120 

The  Continuing  Story  of 
Commemoratives 

During  the  period  of  Booker  T.  Washing¬ 
ton  half  dollar  issuance  (1946-1951)  and 
Carver-Washington  half  dollar  production 
(195 1-1954)  the  coin  market  went  through 
a  cycle.  After  World  War  II  coin  prices 
continued  to  increase,  but  in  1948  and 
1949  the  market,  pausing  for  breath, 
stumbled  and  fell.  The  slump  was  but  short¬ 
lived  in  the  overall  scheme  of  things,  and 
by  1952-1953  market  strength  was  rapidly 
rebuilding. 

By  the  time  that  the  last  Carver-Washing¬ 
ton  half  dollars  were  coined  in  1954,  there 
was  little  interest  in  current  commemora¬ 
tives  within  the  numismatic  community, 
and  the  American  population  was  not  at¬ 
tentive  either.  Older  commemoratives— 
the  issues  from  the  1892  Columbian  half 
dollar  to  the  1946  Iowa  half  dollar— were  a 
different  story,  and  these  were  enthusiasti 
cally  bought,  sold,  and  traded. 

During  the  late  1950s  collectors  began 


1986  MS-60  $95,  MS-63  $125,  MS-64  $270, 
MS-65  $650 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $55,  MS-63  $75,  MS- 
64  $105,  MS-65  $1,275 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $60,  MS-63  $75, 
MS-64  $105,  MS-65  $710 


to  voice  interest  in  commemoratives  once 
again,  and  from  time  to  time  proposals  for 
the  production  of  new  designs  were  made. 1 
Cincinnati  dealer  Sol  Kaplan  was  particu¬ 
larly  vocal  in  this  regard  and  made  several 
overtures  to  members  of  Congress.  The 
often-stated  philosophy  of  the  Treasury 
Department  was  that  commemoratives 
were  subject  to  abuses  by  special  interests, 
and  that  distributions  were  typically  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  often  unsuccessful.  The  Treasury 
Department  had  no  incentive  to  reawaken 
interest  in  the  topic.  Spokespeople  for  the 
Treasury  had  but  to  point  to  the  Boone, 
Oregon  Trail,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  and  other  issues  to  argue  ef¬ 
fectively  that  commemoratives  benefited 

1  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  Pine  Tree  Shilling  Tercentenary  Commemo¬ 
rative  Coin  Committee,  sponsored  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association, 
which  expended  a  great  deal  of  effort  in  the  early  1950s  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  persuade  Congress  to  authorize  a  quartcr-dollar  commemorative 
coin  to  observe  the  1652-1952  anniversary  of  the  first  silver  New  England 
coinage.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  representative  to  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusettsat  the  time,  introduced  HR.  1 286  on  January  12, 1951,  the  counterpart 
to  Senate  Bill  S.  290.  Numerous  Massachusetts  and  New  England  organizations 
backed  the  effort.  The  proposed  25«  design  depicted  on  one  side  the  portrait 
of  an  Indian  and  on  the  other  a  pine  tree.  Among  recent  earlier  proposals  for 
new  commemoratives  was  H.J.  Res.  533,  1948,  for  an  issue  of  250,000  half 
dollars  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  termination  of  the  War 
with  Spain,  such  coins  to  be  issued  in  1948  and  1949. 
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vested  interests  but  did  little  for  American 
citizens  as  a  whole. 

In  the  meantime  during  the  issuance  of 
the  Carver-Washington  half  dollars  (1951- 
1954),  the  coin  market  in  general  grew 
rapidly,  and  prices  of  older  commemora¬ 
tive  issues  increased.  The  advent  of  Nu¬ 
mismatic  News  in  1952  spurred  interest 
further,  as  did  an  expanded  interest  in  coin 
collecting,  study,  and  investment. 

In  I960  two  events  happened  that 
changed  the  market  dramatically:  (1)  The 
Philadelphia  Mint  produced  two  varieties 
of  one-cent  pieces,  with  the  scarcer  being 
known  as  the  Small  Date.  Philadelphia  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Small  Date  Lincoln  cent  were 
believed  to  be  of  great  value,  and  a  sack 
containing  $50  face  value  of  such  cents 
was  apt  to  trade  for  $10,000  or  more,  a 
situation  similar  to  finding  money  in  the 
streets.  Time  magazine,  newspapers,  and 
television  carried  stories  of  this  bonanza, 
and  millions  of  citizens  sought  to  find  trea¬ 
sures  in  their  pockets.  (2)  Interest  in  coin 
collecting  expanded  greatly,  to  be  accel¬ 
erated  in  the  same  year  by  the  launching  of 
Coin  World,  the  hobby’s  first  weekly 
publication. 

Within  the  next  several  years  the 
Teletype  system  became  a  reality  and  linked 
dealers  all  over  the  United  States,  The  Coin 
Dealer  Newsletter  began  publication  (in 
1963)  as  an  investment  journal,  and  the 
number  of  dealers  expanded.  A  boom 
market  in  popular  issues  including  com- 
memoratives,  ensued,  and  continued  to 
1964,  when  the  cycle  peaked  and  prices 
slumped.  The  market  slowly  rebuilt  through 
the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  until  1973- 
1974,  by  which  time  many  issues  were 
selling  for  prices  far  above  their  pre-1964 
levels.  A  market  adjustment  took  place, 
and  gold  coins  in  particular  fell  out  of 


favor.  From  1975  through  the  balance  of 
the  decade  a  great  expansion  of  interest 
took  place,  particularly  in  the  investment 
area,  culminating  in  a  market  peak  in  1979- 
1980.  Early  in  1980  coin  prices  underwent 
a  severe  adjustment,  and  the  market  sub¬ 
sequently  endured  a  slump  for  the  next 
several  years.1  Throughout  the  1980s  the 
market  gained  momentum,  again  peaking 
in  spring  1990. 

Director  of  the  Mint  Eva  Adams,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  her  post  during  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  administration,  waged  a  bitter 
war  with  collectors,  blaming  them  for  the 
nationwide  coin  shortage  of  the  mid-1960s. 
Obviously,  this  was  not  a  favorable  climate 
even  to  discuss  new  commemoratives. 
Later  Miss  Adams  made  peace  with  the 
numismatic  fraternity  and  took  an  interest 
in  the  activities  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association.  Mary  Brooks,  her  successor, 
was  more  receptive  to  the  interests  of 
collectors,  but  still  there  was  no  chance  for 
new  commemorative  issues.  Of  course,  it 
was  up  to  Congress  to  create  commemora¬ 
tive  issues,  but  the  Mint  made  it  clear  that 
such  coins  would  be  a  bother.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  Stella  Hackel  (Stella  Hackel  Sims), 
who  had  relatively  little  interest  in  numis¬ 
matics  and,  in  fact,  caused  many  irre¬ 
placeable  Mint  records  to  be  destroyed  in 
an  “economy  move.”2 

In  1971  art  historian  Cornelius  Vermeule 
(in  Numismatic  Art  in  America)  lamented 
the  lack  of  recent  commemorative  coins 
(none  had  been  struck  since  the  last  Carver- 
Washington  half  dollars  in  1954):  “Dis¬ 
tressing  is  the  fact  that  the  accumulated 

1  Not  all  series  were  affected.  The  Eliasberg  Collection  of  U.S.  Gold  Coins, 
auctioned  in  1982,  saw  record  prices  which  in  many  instances  were  not 
exceeded  during  the  balance  of  the  decade. 

2  In  a  1989  telephone  conversation  numismatic  historian  Robert  W.  Julian 
informed  the  author  that  among  the  records  destroyed  were  many  corre¬ 
spondence  files  and  ledgers  from  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  Scholars 
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prejudice  against  commemorative  half 
dollars  mounted  to  such  levels  that,  25 
years  later,  the  centennial  of  the  Civil  War 
could  sweep  past  without  the  appearance 
of  a  single  commemorative  coin.  Fatted 
calves  and  gnawing  beavers1  make  clever 
fare  in  the  artistry  of  American  coinage, 
but  events  from  the  raid  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
to  the  shot  that  shook  the  nation  in  Ford’s 
Theatre  demand  the  dignity  of  com¬ 
memoration  that  only  a  coin  can  give. 
Postage  stamps  are  no  substitute;  they  are 
like  writing  in  the  sand.  A  nation  without 
an  artistic,  imaginative,  and  varied  coinage 
of  significance  is  impoverished  beyond 
precise  description.” 

Perhaps  it  was  indeed  time  for  some 
new  issues.  Enter  a  new  director  of  the 
Mint,  Donna  Pope,  who  beginning  in  May 
1981  brought  the  most  enlightened  outlook 
toward  coin  collecting  ever  shown  by  an 


official  in  this  position.  (She  was 
renominated  and  reconfirmed  for  a  second 
five-year  term  on  August  1,  1986.)2  Mrs. 
Pope  sought  to  learn  about  collecting  and 
the  effective  marketing  of  Proof  sets  and 
other  coins  and  built  strong  bridges  with 
numismatic  publishers,  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association,  and  other  hobby  ele¬ 
ments.  Marketing  programs  were  devised 
whereby  new  packaging,  advertising  ideas, 
and  promotions  were  tried. 

In  the  meantime  Elizabeth  Jones,  whose 
artistic  credentials  were  of  international 
repute,  had  been  named  as  chief  engraver 
and  sculptor  of  the  Mint.  Others  on  the 
staff  of  the  Engraving  Department  of  the 
Mint  possessed  excellent  artistic  talent  as 
well.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  renewal  of 
commemorative  coinage,  except  that  this 
time  around  it  would  not  be  on  behalf  of 
private  or  local  interests. 


1  Motifs  on  the  1938  New  Rochelle  and  1936  Albany  half  dollars,  respec¬ 
tively. 

2  Prior  to  her  appointment  as  director  of  the  Mint,  Mrs.  Pope,  whose 
residence  was  in  Parma,  Ohio,  was  a  six-term  member  of  the  Ohio  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1978  she  was  elected  minority  whip  of  the  House, 
becoming  the  first  woman  to  serve  in  that  post.  She  holds  an  honorary  LL.D. 
degree  from  Ashland  (Ohio)  College  and  has  received  many  other  awards  and 
honors.  Mrs.  Pope  is  married  and  is  the  mother  of  two  daughters. 
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Launching  a  New  Era 

The  observation  in  1982  of  the  250th 
anniversary  of  George  Washington’s  birth 
provided  the  opportunity  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  produce  a  new  commemo¬ 
rative  coin,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of 
special  issues.  By  this  time  there  were  vast 
changes  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Treasury  Department  and  collectors,  and 
Mrs.  Donna  Pope,  director  of  the  Mint,  was 
well  on  the  way  to  forging  a  closer  bond 
between  the  Mint  and  the  numismatic  fra¬ 
ternity  than  had  ever  existed  before. 

On  December  23,  1981,  legislation 
(Public  Law  97-104)  was  adopted  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  production  of  not  over  10 


million  silver  Washington  half  dollars  of 
.900  fine  silver,  an  alloy  which  had  not 
been  used  for  regular  coinage  since  1964. 
It  was  specified  that  profits  from  the  issue 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  national  debt. 
According  to  the  act  coins  were  to  be 
dated  1982  and  produced  until  December 
1983,  thus  in  effect  authorizing  restrikes.1 

How  the  Washington  Half  Dollar 
Came  to  Be 

The  Washington  commemorative  half 
dollar  had  its  inception  in  the  summer  of 
1980  when  David  John,  a  31-year-old  nu- 

'  The  practice  of  rcstriking  would  be  continued  on  certain  later 
commcmoratives  as  well  and  had  a  rich  history  in  the  early  commemorative 
series  ( 1 936  Cleveland  half  dollars  restruck  in  1 937  furnish  but  one  example). 
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mismatist  from  Georgia,  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  do  postgraduate  work  at  Georgetown 
University. 1  He  became  a  legislative  assis¬ 
tant  to  Rep.  Doug  Barnard,  Jr.,  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  a  Democratic  congressman  and 
member  of  the  Banking,  Finance,  and  Ur¬ 
ban  Affairs  Committee.  “I  was  looking  at  a 
new  edition  of  the  Red  Book,  ”’  John  later 
stated  in  a  recollection,  “and  the  pages  of 
the  bicentennial  coinage  made  me  think  of 
commemoratives.  Then  I  ran  across  the 
story  of  the  Washington  quarter  in  another 
book,  and  a  flash  of  mental  addition  gave 
me  1982,  the  250th  anniversary  of 
Washington’s  birth,  for  an  ideal  new  com¬ 
memorative.” 

David  John  prepared  a  proposal  which 
was  approved  by  Rep.  Barnard,  who  had  it 
converted  into  legislative  terms  as  H  R. 
2524.  The  assistance  of  other  congress¬ 
men  was  enlisted  including  that  of  Rep. 
Frank  Annunzio  (who  was  to  become  very 
important  in  other  commemorative  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  decade).  John  soon  learned 
that  Annunzio  had  been  working  on  a 
similar  Washington  commemorative  pro¬ 
posal  but  for  a  silver  dollar.  “We  wanted  to 
get  a  flow  of  commemorative  coins  started,  ” 
Annunzio  said,  “but  not  a  deluge  of  them 
like  some  small-time  dictator  who  puts  out 
a  coin  on  every  pretext  he  can  find,  every 
time  you  turn  around.  Just  then  Doug 
Barnard  came  up  with  his  bill,  and  we  were 
happy  to  go  along.  The  only  problems 
were  technical.  ” 

Modifications  to  the  original  bill  includ¬ 
ed  limiting  the  issue  to  10  million  pieces, 
limiting  the  markup  or  profit  on  the  coins, 
and  specifying  that  profits  go  toward  re¬ 
duction  of  the  national  debt.  The  U.S.  Mint 
was  to  be  the  distributor. 

The  Treasury  Department,  which  had 
been  against  commemorative  proposals 


for  many  years,  endorsed  this  one.  In  con¬ 
gressional  testimony  U.S.  Treasurer  Angela 
M.  (Bay)  Buchanan  ended  the  suspense 
and  delighted  numismatic  listeners  with 
the  words,  “At  the  outset,  let  me  inform 
you  that  the  Treasury  Department  supports 
this  proposal....”2  Among  those  testifying 
in  favor  of  the  bill  were  ANA  President 
George  D.  Hatie  and  numismatist  Anthony 
Swiatek.  Complications  later  developed 
when  Congress  sought  to  approve  1984 
Olympic  commemorative  coins  in  the  same 
time  frame.  Delays  occurred,  and  the  bill 
“disappeared”  for  many  months.  Finally,  in 
the  closing  days  of  1981  it  was  acted  on  by 
the  Senate.  The  proposal  was  signed  into 
law  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  on  De¬ 
cember  2 3 , 1 98 1 ,  thus  making  possible  the 
first  American  commemorative  coin  for 
nearly  30  years. 

The  Design 

Chief  Engraver  Elizabeth  Jones,  who  had 
ascended  to  the  post  in  1981  following  the 
retirement  of  Frank  Gasparro,  was  selected 
to  prepare  the  design,  which  was  done 
with  the  assistance  of  staff  engraver  Mat¬ 
thew  Peloso,  who  worked  on  the  reverse. 

Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  reviewed  the 
early  sketches  and  subsequently  approved 
the  final  design.  The  obverse  depicted 
Washington  on  horseback.  The  reverse 
showed  an  angular  view  of  Washington’s 
home,  Mount  Vernon,  with  an  overlay  of  a 
heraldic  eagle  near  the  bottom  of  the  coin. 
Elizabeth  Jones’s  EJ  initials  appeared  on 
both  the  obverse  and  the  reverse,  whereas 

*  Details  of  David  John’s  involvement  and  the  ensuing  legislation  and  certain 
of  the  text  and  quotations  are  from  a  transcript  of  a  manuscript  sent  by  Burnett 
Anderson  to  Coins  magazine  January  26,  1982. 

2  In  correspondence  with  the  author,  March  1 2,  1 99 1 ,  David  L.  Ganz  noted 
that  he  had  written  an  article,  "Towards  a  Revision  of  the  Minting  and  Coinage 
Laws  of  the  United  States,"  for  the  Cleveland  State  Law  Review,  Vol.  26  (pp. 
177-251),  later  reprinted  (with  additions)  in  The  Numismatist .  Certain  of  the 
Treasury’s  later  changes  in  attitude  were  reflective  of  the  contents  of  this 
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Matthew  Peloso’s  MP  initials  appeared 
subtly  in  the  foliage  near  Mount  Vernon  on 
the  reverse. 

An  article  on  the  front  page  of  Coin 
World ,  May  12,  1982,  noted  that  Mint  Di¬ 
rector  Donna  Pope  had  released  photo¬ 
graphs  of  preliminary  sketches  of  the  new 
Washington  half  dollar  design.  Further: 
‘Both  the  obverse  and  reverse  sides  of  the 
coins  are  in  the  process  of  being  com¬ 
pleted  by  Elizabeth  Jones.  The  preliminary 
concept  and  sketches  have  been  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  and  by  Secretary  of  the  T reasury  Donald 
T.  Regan.... 

“The  director  of  the  Mint  estimated  that 
it  will  be  several  months  before  the  coins, 
which  will  be  struck  in  both  Proof  and 
Uncirculated  condition,  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  purchase.  Details  of  the  historic 
coin  offering  will  be  announced  in  the 
next  several  weeks,  she  said.  ..  Meantime, 
Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  said  in  Wash¬ 
ington  she  would  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  expedite  the  issuance  of  the 
coin,  long  awaited  by  the  collecting  com¬ 
munity.  She  complimented  Mint  Engraver 
Jones  upon  the  first  coin  design  in  her 
career  with  the  U.S.  government;  Ms.  Jones 
came  to  the  job  with  a  worldwide  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  sculptor-engraver-medallist.  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  design,  and  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  speed  it  along.  Mrs. 
Pope  said.” 

In  the  Words  of  the  Chief  Engraver 

In  correspondence  with  the  author,  Ms. 
Jones  told  how  she  created  the  design:1 

“As  soon  as  I  heard  in  the  fall  of  1 98 1  (my 
first  day  at  the  office  was  August  31st, 
1981)  that  I  would  be  designing  the  George 
Washington  coin,  my  immediate,  instinc¬ 
tual  reaction  was  I’m  going  to  have  him  on 


a  horse.’  This  was  because  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  bas-relief  medals  (or  high  relief)  and 
our  own  25  «  piece  [which  showed  just  a 
bust  of  Washington],  and  also  because  I 
knew  there  existed  so  many  equestrian 
outdoor  monuments  of  Washington,  and 
that  he  was  so  famous  for  being  an  excep¬ 
tional  cavalryman  and  general  often  on 
horseback.  I  also  wanted  to  portray  him  as 
a  younger  man  in  the  prime  of  his  military 
fame,  instead  of  in  his  late  years  as  por¬ 
trayed  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  et  al.,  or  late  in  life 
when  he  was  actually  disillusioned. 

“Shortly  after  the  notification  for  me  to 
design  the  coin,  I  started  my  own  research 
(I  never  thought  of  asking  anyone  else  in  or 
out  of  government  to  do  research  for  me, 
as  I  was  so  used  to  always  doing  my  own  for 
all  my  previous  medallic  career).  One  of 
the  first  museums  here  in  Philadelphia  I 
visited  was  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  a  beautiful  neoclassic 
building  near  the  Mint,  in  the  historic  dis¬ 
trict,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  mu¬ 
seum,  the  main  part  of  its  collection  being 
devoted  to  portraits  of  the  Revolutionary 
and  Independence  periods.  It  was  there 
that  I  was  stunned  when  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  large  oval  painting  by  Rembrandt 
Peale  of  Washington  on  horseback,  and  I 
was  struck  by  it  because  I  thought  that  is 
what  I  was  imagining,  and  there  it  was!’ 

“I  therefore  started  sketches  based  on 
that  painting,  but  not  for  the  portrait.  For 
that  I  was  privileged  to  peruse  a  famous 
private  collection  of  a  library  devoted  to 
Washington  and  others  of  his  period,  and 
there  was  one  particular  volume  of  por¬ 
traits  of  Washington  done  only  from  life, 
from  sittings  with  him.  I  determined  then 
to  do  a  portrait  using  only  those  sources. 

1  Letter  dated  February  28,  1991. 
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Of  course,  I  used  other  books,  paintings, 
museums,  etc.,  for  other  aspects  of  the 
coin. 

“When  I  did  the  initial  drawings  for  the 
reverse,  I  went  according  to  the  precise 
wording  of  the  legislative  bill,  which  said 
the  reverse  should  be  ‘emblematic  of 
George  Washington’s  birthplace.  ’  There¬ 
fore,  I  researched  where  he  was  born  and 
discovered  the  faithfully  reconstructed 
house  (the  original  burned  long  ago)  where 
he  was  actually  born.  I  submitted  the  draw¬ 
ing  to  Donna  Pope,  and  I  believe  after 
consultation  with  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  probably  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Regan,  who  showed  great  interest  in  the 
coin,  I  was  told  to  use  Mount  Vernon 
because  of  its  being  so  thoroughly  con¬ 
nected  in  the  public’s  mind  with  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  perhaps  because  it  was  far  more 
beautiful.  I  recall  saying,  ‘ Why  not  educate 
the  public  and  show  where  he  was  actually 
born?’  but  the  decision  was  made  for  the 
above  reasons. 

“It  was  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  that 
requested  alterations  to  the  sides  of  Mount 
Vernon.  My  original  sketch  had  higher 
trees  and  more  foliage  on  the  right  side 
(looking  at  the  coin).  The  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  requested  that  the  Palladian 
window  be  added  and  a  partial  view  of  the 
open  arched  walkway  be  included.  Re¬ 
garding  the  emblematic  eagle,  I  had  chosen 
to  replicate  exactly  the  design  from  a  1792 
half  dollar  [proposed  pattern]  coin  which 
was  current  or  in  use  during  Washington’s 
late  years,  but  the  CFA  requested  that  I  use 
the  reverse  from  an  1804  silver  dollar.  I  did 
not,  and  still  do  not,  see  the  logic  to  this.  I 
feel  it  would  have  been  more  significant  if 
a  coin  design  of  his  lifetime  were  to  have 
been  used.”1 


Design  Revisions 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  reviewed 
Elizabeth  Jones’s  revised  motifs  presented 
at  the  Commission  meeting  on  April  21, 
1982.  At  this  meeting  no  objection  was 
found  with  the  reverse,  “but  the  portrait, 
particularly  the  rendering  of  the  horse  and 
its  size  relative  to  the  figure  of  Washington, 
caused  some  concern.  It  was  suggested 
that  Ms .  J ones  give  this  further  study. . . .  The 
design,  as  presented,  was  unanimously  dis¬ 
approved.”2  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Commission  was  held  on  May  18, 1982,  by 
which  time  “the  horse  had  been  redrawn 
and  the  head  moved  farther  away  from  the 
figure  of  Washington.  The  members  all 
thought  the  design  greatly  improved  and 
gave  it  unanimous  approval.”3 

Numismatic  columnist  Ed  Reiter  told  of 
revisions  to  the  design:4  “The  coin’s  design 
has  undergone  numerous  changes  since 
the  Mint  unveiled  preliminary  sketches  in 
April.  Some  of  these  are  subtle,  but  others 
are  apparent  at  a  glance,  particularly  on  the 
obverse,  which  features  a  portrait  of  a 
uniformed  Gen.  George  Washington  on 
horseback  at  about  the  age  of  50.  It’s  really 
very  different  from  what  you  saw  in  the 
sketches,’  says  the  Mint’s  chief  sculptor- 
engraver,  Elizabeth  Jones.  And,  frankly,  I 
think  it’s  much  better.’  Most  obvious, 
perhaps,  is  a  major  repositioning  of  the 
horse.  Initially,  Ms.  Jones  had  shown  Gen. 
Washington  and  his  mount  both  facing 

1  The  Heraldic  Eagle  design  used  on  the  1804  dollar  was  adapted  from  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States  and  was  first  used  in  coinage  in  the  dollar  series 
in  1 798,  a  year  before  Washington's  death  (the  same  motif  had  been  used  on 
the  $2.50  gold  coin  since  1796,  the  earliest  appearance  of  this  motif;  1795 

2  This  and  other  information  from  the  transcribed  minutes  of  the  meeting, 

4  Transcript  furnished  to  the  author  by  Ed  Reiter,  from  his  column  submitted 
to  The  New  York  Times,  for  issue  of  July  4,  1982.  A  few  emendations  were 
made  by  Elizabeth  Jones  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  April  4,  1991 . 
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toward  the  viewer’s  left.  Now,  the  horse  is 
looking  slightly  to  the  viewer’s  right— and 
this,  in  turn,  gives  the  general  greater 
prominence. 

‘“By  moving  the  horse,’  Ms.  Jones  points 
out,  she  has  opened  up  the  whole  figure  of 
Washington.’  Originally,  the  left  side  of  his 
body  was  hidden  by  the  horse’s  head. 
Among  other  things,  the  change  has  un¬ 
covered  the  commander-in-chiefs  hands; 
both  were  concealed  in  the  preliminary 
sketch,  but  both  are  visible  now— the  right 
hand  resting  on  the  rider’s  right  thigh  and 
the  left  hand  grasping  the  horse’s  reins. 

“In  a  press  release  accompanying  the 
preliminary  sketches,  the  Mint  had  said  the 
equestrian  design  was  inspired  by  a  portrait 
done  by  early  American  artist  Rembrandt 
Peale.  According  to  Miss  Jones,  the  finished 
product  actually  is  based  to  a  greater  extent 
on  a  painting  by  Thomas  Sully,  borrowing 
heavily  from  that  in  its  delineation  of  the 
famous  subject’s  posture  and  particularly 
in  its  treatment  of  the  horse.  The  sculptress 
had  limited  her  earlier  research  to  paintings 
of  Gen.  Washington  done  from  life.  For 
that  reason  she  hadn’t  come  across  the 
Sully  portrait,  which  wasn’t  done  until 
1842— 43  years  after  the  subject’s  death. 
However,  when  she  did  see  it  in  March, 
quite  by  accident’  while  attending  a  lun¬ 
cheon  at  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 
she  found  it  fascinating— and  thereafter  it 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  her  de¬ 
sign. 

“Her  inspiration  didn’t  come  entirely 
from  18th-  and  19th-century  art.  She  also 
patterned  part  of  her  design  on  what  might 
be  called  a  form  of  modern  art:  a  magazine 
advertisement  for  Suntory  vodka  featuring 
a  photograph  of  dancer  Rudolf  Nureyev. 
Surprisingly,  though,  it  wasn’t  Mr 
Nureyev’s  legs  that  caught  her  eye;  it  was 


his  knuckles.  They  were  very  well  de¬ 
fined,’  she  explains,  ‘so  I  used  them  as  a 
model  in  doing  Washington’s  hand.’” 

In  Matthew  Peloso’s  Words 

In  response  to  the  author’s  inquiry  about 
his  work  with  the  reverse  of  the  1982 
Washington  half  dollar,  Matthew  Peloso 
commented:1  “I  tried  to  help  her  [Eliza¬ 
beth  Jones]  as  much  as  I  could.  It  was  her 
design,  but  I  have  a  different  style  of 
working  than  she  does.  I  reviewed  the 
whole  thing.  She  was  working  on  it  and  ran 
out  of  time,  working  on  the  obverse.  Then 
she  asked  me  if  I  would  help  her  with  the 
reverse,  and  I  said  Sure.’  I  made  my  own 
finished  drawing  to  work  from,  based  on 
her  sketch  of  course.  And  then  I  finished  it. 
That’s  it.  Her  sketch  was  based  on  a  picture 
of  Mount  Vernon.  And  she  had  her  kind  of 
an  eagle  in  the  foreground;  I  guess  you’ve 
seen  it.  I  did  the  whole  reverse,  including 
the  eagle. 

“She  wanted  to  put  her  initials  on  it.  I 
said  it  was  her  design.  So  she  did.  Then  I 
asked  if  I  could  put  my  initials  in  the  bushes 
on  the  left  and  she  said  Sure.  And  nobody 
saw  those.  Then  I  understand  there  was 
some  kind  of  a  meeting  with  the  press  and 
Mrs.  Pope,  and  somebody  got  up  and  asked 
her,  ‘Why  are  there  two  sets  of  initials  on 
the  coin?’  And  she  said,  ‘What  two  initials?’ 
She  didn’t  know  about  my  initials  in  the 
bushes.  I  understand  she  didn’t  like  that, 
but  I  had  the  okay  of  Ms.  Jones,  who  was 
my  superior,  you  know.  So,  that’s  it.  Ev¬ 
erybody  seemed  to  like  the  Washington 
half  dollar;  both  sides  of  the  coin.  I  think  it 
won  the  Coin  of  the  Year  Award,  didn’t  it? 
It  turned  out  very  well. 

“I  left  the  Mint  in  1986  because  there 

1  Interview,  February  15,  1991. 
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was  too  much  interference  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  I  just  decided  it  was  time  to  get 
out.  I  did  very  well,  I  think,  when  I  was 
there.  I  think  I  earned  my  money.  You  will 
have  to  ask  Ms.  Jones  about  that.” 

Director  Pope  Remembers  the  Coin 

In  an  interview  with  the  author, 1  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  recalled  her  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  coin:  “I  remember  the  day 
when  the  design  first  came  down  [to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint  from  the  Engraving 
Department  in  Washington] .  It  was  the  day 
of  our  Christmas  party,  and  we  were  cel¬ 
ebrating  at  the  Mint.  There  was  no  Mount 
Vernon  submitted;  among  the  designs  was 
an  oak  tree,  the  first  coining  press,  and  the 
house  where  George  Washington  was  born. 
So  I  called  the  engraving  shop  and  asked 
for  a  sketch  of  Mount  Vernon.  Elizabeth 
Jones  and  I  had  a  strenuous  conversation  in 
which  she  was  telling  me  that  George 
Washington  was  really  born  in  the  place 
shown  in  the  sketch,  and  that  should  be 
used.  I  insisted  on  a  sketch  of  Mount  Vernon 
so  that  we  could  submit  that  as  one  of  the 
designs  to  Secretary  Regan,  who  took  a  big 
interest  in  designs  and  insisted  that  we  give 
him  a  choice  of  three  designs  for  the  ob¬ 
verse  and  three  designs  for  the  reverse.  I 
thought  we  should  have  a  Mount  Vernon 
to  submit  to  him. 

“After  1  talked  with  Elizabethjones,  Curt 
Prins  [of  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio’s  office] 
called  and  asked  specifically  if  there  was  a 
Mount  Vernon  design.  1  was  able  to  report 
to  him  that  we  were,  in  fact,  working  on 
one.  When  we  sent  the  three  obverses  and 
three  reverses  to  Secretary  Regan,  I  sent 
the  Mount  Vernon  as  one  of  the  reverses.  It 
turned  out  that  Secretary  Regan  lived  close 
to  (or  perhaps  next  to)  the  Mount  Vernon 


home,  and  his  wife  was  very  active  in  the 
Mount  Vernon  Historical  Society.  He,  in 
fact,  chose  this  reverse.  The  portrayal  of 
George  Washington  in  equestrian  form  was 
argued  from  the  start.  Some  felt  that  a 
portrait  on  the  front  was  needed.  I  loved 
the  equestrian  pose. 

“I  knew  that  Elizabeth  Jones’s  initials 
would  be  on  the  coin,  but  I  didn’t  know 
there  would  be  two  sets  of  initials.  At  the 
striking  ceremony  in  Denver  when  the 
first  coins  were  produced,  someone  in  the 
audience  asked  me  about  the  MP  initials 
which  he  had  seen  on  one  of  the  pieces, 
and  I  was  at  a  loss  for  words.  I  looked  at 
Barry  Frere  [of  the  Mint  staff]  and  asked, 
‘Where  are  they?’  because  I  didn’t  even 
know  they  were  on  the  coin.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  embarrassing  times  of  my  life. 
Barry  Frere  didn’t  know  about  them  either, 
and  someone  from  the  audience  had  to 
tell  us. 

“The  production  of  the  Uncirculated 
coins  took  place  in  Denver,  and  the  strik¬ 
ing  of  Proofs  took  place  in  San  Francisco. 
San  Francisco  had  the  expertise  to  do  the 
Proofs,  but  I  do  not  know  why  Denver  was 
chosen  for  the  Uncirculated,  except  that 
production  probably  warranted  that,  and 
the  workload  at  Denver  was  such  that  they 
could  handle  it.  It  was  decided  to  have  a 
first-strike  event— it  was  a  modest  ceremony 
around  the  coin  press,  with  the  mayor  of 
Denver  and  just  a  few  other  people  at¬ 
tending— quite  different  from  the  first-strike 
ceremonies  we  would  have  for  later  com¬ 
memorative  coins.  I  and  my  staff  were  at 
Denver  in  the  morning,  and  then  we  flew 
to  San  Francisco  and  had  a  first-strike  cer¬ 
emony  there  later  in  the  day.” 

1  February  11,  1991. 
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Cornelius  Vermuele’s  Review 

Cornelius  Vermeule  reviewed  the  de¬ 
sign:1  “Something  more  than  a  red,  white 
and  blue  postage  stamp  was  needed  to 
commemorate  the  span  from  1732  to  1982. 
The  half  dollar  designed  by  Chief  Engraver 
Elizabeth  Jones  is  a  coin  which,  hopefully, 
will  spark  the  long-needed  revival  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins  in  the  half  dollar  de¬ 
nomination. 

“The  obverse  follows  the  icongraphic 
idiom  of  a  half-figure  view  of  the  first 
president  on  horseback,  a  composition 
recalling  the  drummer  boy  on  the  1776- 
1976  bicentennial  quarter....  The  reverse 
sublimates  the  required  eagle  and  Latin 
motto  to  an  uphill  panorama  of  Mount 
Vernon,  appearing  here  from  the  right 
front  side  in  contrast  to  the  left  front  view 
used  for  the  experimental,  clad  ‘Virginia 
half  dollar  of  the  mid  1960s,  the  one  with 
Martha  Washington  on  the  obverse. 

“Given  the  epigraphic  requirements  of 
our  coinage  (all  the  mottos  are  there),  the 
chief  engraver  has  combined  a  novel, 
painterly  obverse  with  a  grand  architectural 
reverse  to  create  a  worthy  inauguration  to 
a  new  decade  of  American  coins.” 

Production  and  Distribution 

It  was  determined  to  produce  the  Wash¬ 
ington  half  dollars  at  two  mints:  Proofs  at 
San  Francisco  and  Uncirculated  (with  frosty 
surfaces)  coins  at  Denver.  As  always  dies 
for  the  coinage  were  produced  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint.2  At  the  time  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint  was  officially  known  as  the  San 
Francisco  Assay  Office  (in  1988  the  “Mint” 
nomenclature,  used  from  1 854  to  1955  but 
discontinued  after  that  date,  was  restored) 

This  was  an  era  of  big  business,  and  as 
time  went  on  the  purchase  arrangements 


for  commemorative  coins— including  retail 
and  discount  schedules— became  increas¬ 
ingly  complex.  The  1982  Washington  half 
dollars  were  offered  at  different  prices 
over  a  period  of  time  with  the  initial  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  breaking  in  magazines 
in  July  1982.  Orders  for  1982  Washington 
commemorative  half  dollars  were  accepted 
beginning  on  July  7,  1982.  Issue  prices 
were  set  at  $8.50  for  the  Uncirculated 
1982-D  coins  and  $10.50  for  the  Proof 
1982-S  coins.  Later  the  Treasury  raised  the 
official  issue  prices  to  $  1 0  and  $  12  each  in 
order  to  protect  earlier  purchasers  and  to 
stimulate  demand.  Orders  could  be  placed 
directly  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  or 
coins  could  be  purchased  through  local 
banks  and  other  agencies,  who  acquired 
them  in  bulk  (defined  as  100  or  more 
coins)  at  a  discount. 

Quantity  production  of  LJncirculated 
strikes  (the  term  business  strikes  is  not 
necessarily  appropriate,  for  the  coins  were 
not  intended  for  circulation)  began  in  Den¬ 
ver  in  October  1982,  although  the  first 
modern  commemorative  first-strike  cer¬ 
emony  had  taken  place  there  on  July  1 , 
1982,  when  Donna  Pope  pushed  a  button 
to  stamp  the  first  coin,  one  of  just  five 
1982-D  Washington  half  dollars  struck  by 
five  of  the  nearly  75  guests.  The  affair  was 
held  in  a  cramped  room  in  the  lower-level 
production  area  of  the  Denver  Mint.  3  Later 
in  the  same  day  a  first-strike  ceremony  for 
Proofs  took  place  in  San  Francisco.  By 
year’s  end  695,698  pieces  had  been  made 
at  the  Denver  facility.  In  1983  and  1984 

1  Unpublished  article,  “The  George  Washington  Half  Dollar,"  a  copy  of 
which  was  furnished  to  the  author,  April  2,  1991. 

2  During  fiscal  year  1983  (ending  September  30,  1983)  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
made  3,084  dies  for  Washington  commemorative  coins. 

3  From  a  retrospective  commentary  by  William  T.  Gibbs,  Coin  World,  May 
18,  1988,  p.  1  It  became  the  practice  to  have  ceremonies  for  the  striking  of  the 
first  pieces  of  a  new  issue.  These  were  the  first  public  strikings;  earlier  a  few 
pieces  were  made  in  order  to  test  the  dies,  appearance  of  the  coins,  and  the 
general  procedures. 
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some  1,514,804  pieces  were  restruck  at 
Denver  from  1982  dies. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Mint  3,307,645 
Proofs  were  struck  and  released  through 
the  end  of  the  year  1982.  In  1983  an  addi¬ 
tional  1,586,399  were  released  including 
examples  restruck  from  1982  dies.  Addi¬ 
tional  1982-S  pieces  were  struck  on  de¬ 
mand  through  1983  until  an  official  end 
was  made  to  production  at  both  mints  by 
the  end  of  December  1983. 

Unsold  pieces  remained  in  inventory 
through  December  31,  1985,  when  the 
official  sales  program  was  terminated.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  unsold  pieces  were  melted.  The 
final  quantities  of  Washington  commemo¬ 
rative  half  dollars  issued  were  2,210,458 
1982-D  Uncirculated  pieces  and  4,894,044 
1982-S  Proofs,  amounting  to  71%  of  the 
mintage  authorized  by  Congress.  The  sale 
of  over  seven  million  coins  was  a  resound¬ 
ing  success— a  tribute  to  the  new  program, 
the  attractiveness  of  the  design,  and  the 
Mint  administration  of  Mrs.  Donna  Pope— 
and  netted  over  $36  million  profit,  a  sum 
deposited  to  the  Treasury’s  General  Fund 
to  reduce  the  national  debt. 


In  an  interview  with  the  author,1  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  told  of  the  success  of 
the  Washington  coins:  “Sales  of  1776-1976 
regular-issue  Bicentennial  coins  went  on 
and  on,  seemingly  forever.  With  the  1982 
Washington  commemorative  coin  Con¬ 
gress  had  learned  its  lesson,  and  they  took 
my  advice  that  there  be  a  stop  date  put  on 
the  program.  I  loved  the  1982  Washington 
program.  It  was  very  simple  with  no  televi¬ 
sion  or  other  fancy  marketing.  It  was  the 
first  instance  in  a  long  time  that  the  Trea¬ 
sury  Department,  at  my  request,  autho¬ 
rized  money  for  advertising,  a  simple 
$500,000.  We  raised  $36  million,  which 
included  the  profit  made  on  silver.  Every¬ 
one  agreed  that  the  1982  Washington  half 
dollar  was  a  fine  coin  and  the  program 
selling  it  was  excellent.” 

Collecting  1982  Washington 
Half  Dollars 

Today  Uncirculated  1982-D  and  Proof 
1982-S  Washington  half  dollars  are  plenti¬ 
ful  on  the  market  and  are  readily  available 
in  condition  as  issued.  They  are  popular 
and  highly  regarded  as  part  of  the  modern 
commemorative  series. 


1982  George  Washington  250th  Anniversary 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  250th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George  Washington 

Obverse  motif:  Washington  on  horseback 

Reverse  motif:  Mount  Vernon 

Authorization  date:  December  23,  1981 

Date  on  coins:  1982 

1  February  11.  1991. 
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Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  July  1982-December  19831 

Mints  used:  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  2, 689,204  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins;  5,762,370  Proof  San 
Francisco  Mint  coins 

Quantity  melted:  478,716  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins;  868,326  Proof  San  Francisco 
Mint  coins 

Net  number  distributed:  2,210,458  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins;  4,894,044  Proof  San 
Francisco  Mint  coins2 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint3  (retail  orders:  The  United  States  Mint,  55  Mint  Street,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94175;  wholesale  and  bulk  ordering  information:  United  States  Mint,  Warner  Building, 
501  13th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20220) 

Standard  original  packaging:  1982-D  Uncirculated  coins  were  packaged  in  a  plastic 
wrapper  with  a  descriptive  certificate  within  a  blue  cardboard  box;  1982-S  Proof  coins 
were  housed  in  a  plastic  capsule  held  in  a  maroon  velvet-lined  cardboard  tray  within  a 
maroon  cardboard  box;  lids  of  both  boxes  were  imprinted  with  a  profile  of  Washington 
above  a  facsimile  autograph 

Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins  $8.50  (later,  $10);  Proof  San  Francisco 
Mint  coins  $10.50  (later,  $12) 

Designer  of  obverse:  Elizabeth  Jones 

Designer  of  reverse:  Elizabeth  Jones  (modeled  by  Matthew  Peloso,  with  some  finishing 
touches  on  the  final  plaster  models  by  Elizabeth  Jones) 

Interesting  facts:  This  was  the  first  new  commemorative  issue  since  1954;  these  were  still 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  as  late  as  December  31 ,  1985. 


1982-D  George  Washington  Half  Dollar 
(MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $8.25 
1990  (December)  MS-65  $7 


1985  MS-65  $11 

1986  MS-65  $17 


^  Public  Uw  97-104  authorizing  the  coins  limited  the  coinage  to  the  end  of  December  1983.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1984.  is  not  clear  in  its 
reporting  of  Washington  half  dollars;  reference:  footnote  in  the  Report,  p  29;  the  1986  Report,  p.  14,  implies  production  was  ended  in  December  1983.  In  a  letter  to 
the  author,  March  12,  1991.  Dr.  Andrew  Cosgarea  of  the  Mint  stated:  “I  have  checked  all  our  records  and  they  do  not  indicate  that  any  coins  were  produced  after  the 
end  of  December  1983  "  The  Encyclopedia  of  l/.S.  Silver  and  Gold  Commemorative  Coins,  second  priming.  1990,  p.  362,  states  Production  from  both  mints  officially 
ended  January  1 1 ,  1984  .” 

^  Important  note:  These  are  official  figures  released  by  the  Mint.  Quantities  melted  were  derived  by  subtracting  these  numbers  from  the  production  quantities.  However, 
it  was  Mint  policy  in  the  1980s  to  keep  on  hand  "some"  additional  coins  after  the  official  order  termination  period  to  take  care  of  orders  lost  in  the  mail,  the  replacement 
of  damaged  coins,  etc.  As  a  result,  distribution  figures  for  commemorative  coins  1982  and  later  are  not  as  precise  as  the  official  figures  indicate. 

3  Although  no  permanent  U.S.  minting  facilities  were  ever  established  in  Washington,  the  office  of  the  mint  director  was  and  is  maintained  there. 
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1982-S  George  Washington  Half  Dollar 
(Proof-65 ): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1985  Proof-65  $  1 1  1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $7.50 

1986  Proof-65  $  17  1990  (December)  Proof-65  $6.50 
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A  Commemorative  Silver  Dollar 

The  1984  Summer  Olympic  Games 
scheduled  to  be  held  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Coliseum  furnished  the  opportunity  to  is¬ 
sue  several  varieties  of  silver  and  gold  coins 
for  fund-raising  purposes  including  the  first 
commemorative  silver  dollar  since  the  1 900 
Lafayette  issue. 

In  the  beginning  the  issue  became  a 
political  football  when  Lazard  Freres,  the 
international  banking  firm,  sought  to  com¬ 
bine  its  interests  with  the  Occidental  Pe¬ 


troleum  Corporation  (whose  chairman, 
Armand  Hammer,  was  well  connected  in 
political  circles)  and  persuaded  certain  leg¬ 
islators  including  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of 
California  to  back  a  bill  for  29  different 
coins  to  be  sold  through  Occidental  Petro¬ 
leum  (which,  presumably,  would  set  up  a 
numismatic  department). 

The  stage  was  being  prepared  for  pri¬ 
vate  profit,  reminiscent  of  the  commemo¬ 
rative  distribution  situation  of  the  1930s. 
On  May  10,  1981 ,  Cranston’s  bill  called  for 
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a  29-piece  set  consisting  of  four  different 
$100  gold  pieces,  four  different  $50  gold 
pieces,  16  different  $10  silver  pieces,  and 
five  different  copper-nickel  dollars.  The 
silver  and  gold  pieces  were  to  be  made  in 
both  Uncirculated  and  Proof  finishes, 
whereas  the  copper-nickel  pieces  were  to 
be  made  in  Uncirculated  finish  only, 
yielding  a  total  combination  possibility  of 
53  different  coin  varieties!  This  made  any¬ 
thing  that  the  Oregon  Trail  or  Boone  Bi¬ 
centennial  coin  people  did  in  the  1930s 
seem  tame  by  comparison! 

A  Battle  on  Capitol  Hill 

As  might  be  expected,  this  attempt  at 
profiteering  caused  an  unfavorable  reac¬ 
tion  with  coin  collectors,  the  numismatic 
press,  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  Steps 
were  taken  immediately  to  cut  short  what 
was  seen  as  a  flagrant  exploitation  of  col¬ 
lectors.  ANA  President  Adna  Wilde  went  to 
Washington  to  testify  before  Congress,  as 
did  the  present  author  and  numerous  others 
including  spokespeople  from  the  numis¬ 
matic  press. 

Burnett  Anderson  observed  the  Olympic 
coin  debate  on  Capitol  Hill  and  filed  the 
following  report  with  Coins  Magazine  on 
May  28,  1982.  More  than  any  other  legis¬ 
lative  event  in  the  history  of  commemora¬ 
tive  coins,  this  1982  controversy  gained 
national  attention:1 

“The  year-old  battle  over  commemora¬ 
tive  coins  for  the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  reached  an  unprecedented  and 
dramatic  climax  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  when  a  scheme  for  33  coins  to 
be  sold  by  a  private  monopoly  was  rejected 
by  302  votes  to  84.  The  4  to  1  margin  was 
interpreted  as  a  smashing  victory  for  U.S. 
coin  collectors  and  dealers,  nearly  all  of 


whom  had  opposed  both  the  large  number 
of  coin  designs  and  issues  and  the  high 
markups  on  the  coins  under  private  dis¬ 
tributorship.  The  decisive  vote  nonetheless 
left  the  ultimate  fate  of  Olympic  coins  in 
some  doubt,  although  a  number  of  informed 
congressional  observers  were  satisfied  that 
whatever  the  specifications  and  numbers 
of  the  coins  ‘private  marketing  is  as  dead  as 
the  one-half  cent  coin.’  The  last  one-half 
cent  piece  was  minted  in  1857. 

“The  resounding  vote  in  the  House- 
upsetting  every  prediction  up  to  the  very 
day  of  the  vote  on  May  20— was  widely 
reported  as  a  new  version  of  the  biblical 
David  and  Goliath.  The  role  of  David  was 
played  by  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio  (D-Ill.), 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage,  who  al¬ 
most  singlehandedly  among  members  of 
Congress  has  tenaciously  fought  against  a 
flood  of  commemorative  coins  and  their 
distribution  by  middlemen  for  profit  since 
the  legislation  was  introduced  more  than  a 
year  ago.  Goliath  was  represented  by  a 
giant  consisting  of  a  multiple  of  powerful 
elements:  Occidental  Petroleum  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  the  international  banking  house 
of  Lazard  Freres,  who  wanted  the  market¬ 
ing  monopoly;  several  powerful  congress¬ 
men  led  in  the  House  by  Rep.  Fernand  St. 
Germain,  chairman  of  the  influential  Bank¬ 
ing  Committee;  a  number  of  expensive 
lobbyists  including  three  of  the  most  pres¬ 
tigious  public  relations  and  legal  firms  in 
the  nation’s  capital;  Deputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Tim  McNamara  and  other 
highly  placed  members  of  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration,  each  armed  with  a  letter  of 
endorsement  from  the  president  himself; 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 

^  Transcript  of  original  manuscript  sent  by  Burnett  Anderson,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  Krause  Publications,  Inc, 
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Committee  (LAOOC)  and  the  U.S.  Olym¬ 
pic  Committee  (USOC). 

“To  be  sure,  Annunzio  had  the  support 
of  virtually  every  coin  collector  and  dealer 
heard  from  during  the  long  drawn-out 
legislative  maneuvering  and  hearings  in 
both  houses,  as  well  as  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association,  but  these  were 
largely  scattered  voices  without  well-heeled 
political  action  committees  to  reinforce 
their  positions  with  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions.1  The  result  of  the  vote  was  to  return 
the  bill  to  the  Senate,  which  in  December 
of  last  year  adopted  a  49-coin,  private 
marketing  measure.  Now  the  Senate 
Banking  committee  must  deal  with  a  bill 
for  six  coins,  in  only  three  designs,  and 
with  the  Mint  to  conduct  all  sales  directly 
to  the  buyer.  However,  bulk  sales  to  deal¬ 
ers  at  a  small  discount  for  resale  at  retail 
would  also  be  authorized.... 

“The  drama  which  reached  its  climax  on 
the  House  floor  following  five  hours  of 
impassioned,  sometimes  acrimonious  de¬ 
bate  was  a  historical  first  in  the  world  of 
U.S.  numismatics,  and  congressional  ob¬ 
servers  searched  in  vain  for  precedent. 
Perhaps  not  since  the  legendary  national 
debate  over  free  silver’  (unlimited  silver 
coinage)  of  almost  a  century  ago  and  the 
purple  oratory  of  William  Jennings  Bryan 
has  the  U.S.  Congress  devoted  so  much 
attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  nation’s 
coinage.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  you  get 
for  a  fight  on  the  national  budget,  not  for 
commemorative  coins,’  one  newsman  ob¬ 
served  as  he  followed  the  debate  from  the 
House  Press  Gallery. 

“Among  the  most  dramatic  aspects  of 
the  House  action  was  the  fact  that 
Annunzio’ s  bill  won  at  all ,  to  say  nothing  of 
carrying  the  day  by  almost  4  to  1 .  Until  the 
moment  the  vote  began— a  motion  to  sub¬ 


stitute  Annunzio’s  6-coin  bill  for  the  33- 
coin,  private  marketing  measure— he  was 
given  virtually  no  chance  to  succeed.  In¬ 
deed,  an  edition  of  the  national  magazine 
Sports  Illustrated  which  hit  the  news¬ 
stands  after  the  vote  reported  that 
‘Annunzio  has  apparently  lost  his  battle’ 
and,  The  plan  is  for  President  Reagan  to  re¬ 
sign  the  (33-coin)  final  measure  by  Me¬ 
morial  Day.  ’ 

“Excitement  in  the  House  became  more 
and  more  electric  as  the  huge  tally  boards 
on  either  side  of  the  chamber  showed 
Annunzio’s  measure  jumping  out  to  an 
early  lead  of  44  to  10,  then  moving  to  61  to 
15,  to  79  to  21,  on  to  127-33,  and  then  as 
the  flow  of  members  coming  in  to  vote, 
154  to  41  and  180  to  47.  As  the  voting 
continued,  Annunzio  was  waiting  for  new 
arrivals  at  the  doors,  greeting  them  as  they 
came  in,  and  saying  audibly,  Vote  aye.’ 
Apparently  they  were  listening,  for  by  3:30 
p.m.  the  count  had  jumped  to  the  magic 
2 1 8  needed  for  victory,  showing  2 1 9  to  60, 
and  wound  up  finally  after  a  few  additions 
and  changes  of  vote  at  302  to  84.  While 
there  was  no  easy  or  single  explanation  for 
the  unexpected  turnaround  and  resulting 
upset,  apparently  Annunzio’s  months  of 
decrying  the  private  marketing  scheme,  of 
exorbitant  profits  to  marketers,’  of  po¬ 
tential  world  scandal,  of  highly  paid  and 
outrageous  lobbying  efforts,  ’  of  past  abuses 
in  the  private  marketing  of  Olympic  coins, 
of  hidden  costs  to  the  U.S.  government  in 
excess  of  $200  million,  of  a  ‘welfare  pro¬ 
gram  for  Occidental  Petroleum  which,  he 
said,  had  not  paid  any  U.S.  income  taxes  in 
the  last  three  years,  eventually  had  their 
effect  on  the  attitudes  of  his  colleagues  and 
their  vote.... 

1  Later  Rep.  Annunzio  was  given  a  special  award  by  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  for  his  contributions  to  the  hobby  of  coin  collecting. 
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“The  issue  was  cast  in  terms  of  the  1964 
motion  picture  Goldfinger  by  Rep.  Tho¬ 
mas  E.  Petri  (R-Wis.),  in  which  the  intrepid 
James  Bond  prevented  Goldfinger  from 
stealing  the  U.S.  gold  reserves’  with  an 
armed  assault  on  Fort  Knox.  Today 
Goldfinger  is  back,  ’  Petri  told  his  colleagues. 
In  this  1982  remake  of  that  action  thriller, 
Goldfinger  is  played  by  Mr.  Armand  Ham¬ 
mer— the  man  with  the  Midas  touch  when 
the  subject  is  gold. '  Hammer  is  the  84-year- 
old  chairman  of  Occidental  Petroleum  who 
testified  in  favor  of  the  private  marketing 
bill  before  Annunzio’s  subcommittee,  but 
steadfastly  refused  to  furnish  the  facts  of 
his  previous  involvement  with  [1980]  Rus¬ 
sian  Olympic  coin  sales  or  terms  of  the 
projected  Los  Angeles  sales.  He  turned 
aside  or  refused  to  answer  questions  about 
prices,  sales,  and  profits  in  regard  to  either 
past  or  future  marketing.  Petri  said  that 
some  $260  million  worth  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  will  suddenly  disappear  from  Fort  Knox 
and  the  taxpayer  will  get  nothing  for  it.  .. 
To  paraphrase  the  great  statesman  from 
Nebraska,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  we  will 
not  be  crucified  on  a  hammer  of  gold,  ’ 1  the 
Wisconsin  congressman  concluded  ... 

“Annunzio  and  his  supporters  were 
clearly  jubilant.  Annunzio  himself  imme¬ 
diately  invited  the  Senate  to  adopt  his  bill 
as  a  means  of  getting  money  flowing  to  the 
Olympics  as  soon  as  possible.  Millions  of 
dollars  could  be  on  their  way  to  the  1984 
Olympics  and  our  Olympic  athletes  if  the 
Senate  accepts  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  Olympic  Coin  Act ,  ’  he  said.  Annunzio, 
who  has  repeatedly  championed  his  ap¬ 
proach  as  the  one  which  will  funnel  all  the 
profits  to  the  Olympic  cause  without  di¬ 
verting  funds  to  middlemen,’  also  an¬ 
nounced  a  slight  change  in  his  slogan.  My 
new  battle  cry,’  he  said,  ‘is  all  the  money  to 


the  athletes— NOW.’”2 

After  a  number  of  suggestions  and  modi¬ 
fications  were  considered,  the  office  of 
Representative  Frank  Annunzio  drafted  a 
bill  for  three  coins,  which  eventually  served 
as  the  basis  for  the  Act  of  July  22,  1982 
(Public  Law  97-220),  which  authorized  50 
million  silver  $  1  pieces  and  2  million  gold 
$10  pieces.  It  was  specified  that  each  $1 
piece  would  include  a  surcharge  of  $10  or 
more  and  each  $10  piece  a  surcharge  of 
$50  or  more.  For  modem  commemorative 
coins  Congress  designated  a  certain  part  of 
the  sale  price  as  a  surcharge  with  the 
surcharge  funds  earmarked  for  a  specific 
purpose.  In  the  instance  of  the  Olympic 
commemoratives,  half  the  surcharge  was 
earmarked  for  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  other  half  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Organizing  Committee.  Distribu¬ 
tion  was  through  the  Treasury  Department. 
An  advertising  agency,  D’Arcy  MacManus 
and  Masius,  Inc.,  and  a  subsidiary,  Poppe- 
Tyson,  Inc.,  created  a  market  blitz  to  help 
sales. 

Design  of  the  1983  Olympic 
Silver  Dollar 

Chief  Engraver  Elizabeth  Jones  designed 
the  1983  Olympic  silver  dollar,  which 
featured  on  the  obverse  several  conjoined 
outlines  in  three  layers  of  a  discus  thrower 
as  if  in  stroboscopic  motion.  The  reverse, 
which  showed  the  head  and  shoulders  of 

1  A  reference  to  Bryan’s  famous  “Cross  of  Gold"  speech  from  his  unsuccessful 
1896  presidential  campaign  against  McKinley. 

handed,  for  as  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.  1983,  pPl'2, 
notes:  “A  special  Olympic  Task  Force  administered  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  was  formed  to  coordinate  marketing  and  promotional  details  of 
the  program.  The  Task  Force  awarded  a  contract  to  Maison  Lazard  et  Compagnie. 
an  international  distributor,  for  foreign  sales.  ”  U.S.  military  and  diplomatic 
establishments  on  foreign  soil  were  excluded  from  the  Lazard  arrangement. 
Coin  World,  June  1 .  1983.  p.  22,  quoted  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  Angela 
Buchanan  as  stating  that  1 5  respondents  entered  competitive  bidding  for  the 
rights  to  market  Olympic  coins  overseas.  Further:  “While  three  of  the  bidders 

the  final  selection  process.  A  key  factor  in  the  selection  of  Maison  Lazard  was 
their  guarantee  of  $  1 0  million  in  surcharges  for  the  two  Olympic  committees. . . . ' 
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an  eagle,  was  designed  by  Elizabeth  Jones 
and  modeled  by  Mint  engraver  John 
Mercanti. 

In  a  1984  interview  published  in  Coin 
World,  the  chief  engraver  told  of  ideas  in 
creating  the  1983  Olympic  dollar: 1  ‘What 
can  I  do  to  bring  it  (the  design)  up  into  the 
20th  century?  And  what  can  I  do  to  give  it 
a  little  interest  that  hasn’t  been  seen  be¬ 
fore?’  are  the  kind  of  thoughts  she  pur¬ 
sued.  She  had  been  instructed  to  prepare  a 
design  featuring  a  discus  thrower,  and  the 
annals  of  medallic  art  contain  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  theme.  Some  of  them  are 
gorgeous,’  said  Ms.  Jones,  but  I  didn’t 
want  to  repeat  what’s  been  done  before.’ 

“What  she  created  on  the  obverse  of  the 
silver  dollar  coin  is  an  implication  of  vast 
energy,  combined  with  a  sense  of  fast, 
dynamically  controlled  continuous  motion 
essential  to  the  ancient  sport.  The  clean, 
abstract  design,  she  feels,  suffers  from  the 
addition  of  the  prescribed  clutter’  required 
to  be  included  in  the  obverse  design.  The 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  Committee  stars  in 
motion’  logo  proved  particularly  distract¬ 
ing  to  the  design.  That  logo  is  purely 
graphic  (two-dimensional),  and  to  put 
something  purely  graphic  into  sculpture, 
that  is  a  different  story,  ’  she  explained,  that 
proved  to  be  terribly  time-consuming  and 
nit-picking  work’  which  failed  to  enhance 
the  design. 

“The  chief  engraver  sought  to  imply 
boldness  in  the  eagle  which  adorns  the 
reverse  and  decided  this  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  best  by  designing  a  portion  of  the 
eagle  only.  “I  wanted  to  fill  up  the  space, 
but  in  order  to  have  a  cut-off  point  in  the 
eagle,  I  couldn’t  just  let  it  blend  into  the 
background,  so  I  have  that  inner  circle 
with  the  legend  around  the  outside,’  she 
explained.  “I  do  like  asymmetry,’  she  said, 


“but  I  can’t  really  do  it  as  much  as  I  like  on 
coins,  because  of  the  technical  problem  of 
coining,’  which  has  to  do  with  metal  flow 
as  well  as  other  problems.  “There  are  a  lot 
of  restrictions  design-wise,’  she  said:  “Med¬ 
als  are  very  different  from  making  coins. 
Problems  include  relief  and  the  restriction 
that  the  design  generally  must  be  struck  up 
with  a  single  blow.’” 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  Coin 
World  Almanac,2  Ms.  Jones  told  how  she 
and  her  engraving  staff  at  the  Mint,  affec¬ 
tionately  referred  to  as  “my  guys,”  reacted 
to  the  challenge  to  design  the  1983  Olym¬ 
pic  silver  dollar:  “We  did  not  do  the  discus 
thrower  on  purpose,  because  it  had  been 
done  and  redone  over  and  over  again.3  But 
at  a  certain  point,  after  Secretary  Regan 
had  seen  everything,  he  still  wasn’t  satis¬ 
fied  and  he  said  he  wanted  some  drawings 
using  the  discus  thrower.  ” 

She  and  her  staff  members  submitted 
several  ideas.  Jones’s  multiple-image  motif 
was  liked  by  Regan,  but  a  complaint  was 
registered  that  the  Olympic  rings  on  the 
right  side  of  the  obverse  lacked  the  stars, 
for  simplicity  and  clarity  of  design.  He 
insisted  that  the  stars  be  placed  with  the 
Olympic  rings  as  he  said  it  was  the  official 
logo  of  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games. 
That  was  a  terrible  job  because  the  stars 
had  to  be  much  bigger  than  they  should 
have  been,  because  of  the  reduction  pro¬ 
cess.  To  me  it  just  fouled  up  the  whole  coin 
because  it  complicated  and  overloaded  the 
design.” 

The  Commission  Reviews  the  Dollar 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  commented 

*  “Chief  Engraver  Shares  Design  Ideas,  Woes.”  Jay  C.uren,  Coin  World,  July 
25,  1984,  p.  82. 

2  6th  edition,  pp.  210-211. 

3  Including  on  a  1978  Russian  platinum  coin  minted  for  the  1980  Olympic 
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as  follows  concerning  the  designs  first  sub¬ 
mitted:1  “Obverse:  Triple  image  discus 
thrower  motif  is  acceptable,  but  question 
whether  relief  of  main  figure  is  strong 
enough  to  differentiate  it  from  the  other 
two.  Placement  of  figure  also  needs  further 
study.  Reverse:  Design  of  eagle  is  weak, 
especially  portrayal  of  shoulder  area.... 
Once  again  the  Commission  would  like  to 
request  that  designs  for  coins  and  medals 
be  submitted  well  in  advance  of  any  press 
conferences.  Only  in  this  way  can  our 
review  be  constructive  and  allow  for  revi¬ 
sions  to  be  completed  before  the  designs 
are  released  to  the  public.  We  note  that  we 
first  saw  these  coins  on  13  October,  and 
the  press  conference  was  scheduled  for 
the  following  day.  A  similar  situation  oc¬ 
curred  with  the  George  Washington  coin. 
The  Commission  will  be  happy  to  review 
revised  designs  at  its  meetings  on  10  No¬ 
vember  or  1 4  December,  1 982.  We  suggest 
that  the  submission  of  clay  maquettes 
[models]  would  be  helpful.” 

Minutes  of  the  November  10th  meeting 
related  the  following:  “Ms.  Jones  showed  a 
drawing  of  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  of  the 
1 983  coin  and  a  clay  maquette  of  the  discus 
thrower  on  the  obverse,  the  latter  so  that 
members  could  better  understand  the  de¬ 
gree  of  relief  intended.  She  noted  that  the 
lettering  had  been  modified  and  would  be 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  coin.  The 
obverse  was  unanimously  approved,  and 
although  the  eagle  on  the  reverse  was 
considered  much  improved,  the  chairman 
suggested  bringing  the  line  of  the  chest  out 
slightly,  so  that  the  bird  did  not  seem  to  be 
tipping  forward.” 

Mint  Director  Pope  Discusses 
Olympic  Coinage 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,2  Mint 


Director  Donna  Pope  discussed  Olympic 
coin  designs  in  general  and  the  reverse  of 
the  1983  silver  dollar  in  particular:  “The 
problem  with  the  Olympic  coinage  was 
changes.  The  whole  idea  of  designing  an 
Olympic  coin  was  a  big  problem  because 
legislation  had  not  been  finalized  as  to  how 
many  coins  would  be  struck.  Some  people 
in  Congress  wanted  many  dozens  of  coins. 
I  was  thinking  that,  if  this  came  to  pass,  we 
could  have  a  different  sport  on  each  of  the 
coins.  When  legislation  was  finally  passed, 
it  came  down  to  just  three  coins. 

“We  then  had  a  problem  as  to  to  what 
we  would  put  on  them.  If  we  put  swimmers 
on  them,  then  runners  would  be  angry.  If 
we  put  runners,  etc.,  people  associated 
with  other  sports  would  be  angry.  In  re¬ 
viewing  sketches  sent  by  the  Mint  En¬ 
graving  Department,  I  felt  that  there  were 
not  enough  good  ones  to  send  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  T  reasury  for  his  consideration. 
One  of  the  designs  submitted  by  one  of  the 
engravers  looked  like  all  he  had  done  was 
paste  a  picture  of  a  swimmer  on  a  round 
object. 

“On  the  reverse  of  the  1983  silver  dollar 
Elizabeth  Jones’s  first  eagle  was  different 
from  the  one  that  came  out.  Secretary 
Regan  wanted  a  strong  portrait.  It  ended 
up  with  an  eagle  ’  s  head— I  never  particularly 
liked  it.” 

Production  of  the  Dollars 

1983-dated  Olympic  silver  dollars  were 
subsequently  produced  in  an  alloy  of  .900 
fine  silver  and  .100  copper,  the  standard 
last  used  for  circulating  coinage  of  this 
denomination  with  the  Peace  dollar  in  1 93 5 . 

1  Letter  from  J.  Carter  Brown,  chairman,  to  Francis  B.  (Barry)  Frere  of  the 
Mint,  October  27, 1982,  reporting  on  the  Commission's  meeting  held  October 

2  February  11,  1991. 
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The  first  Philadelphia  Mint  Olympic  silver 
dollars  (bearing  a  P  mintmark  which  was  to 
be  used  on  later  commemoratives  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  as  well) 
were  sold  at  Independence  Hall  on  January 
28,  1983.  294,543  pieces  were  eventually 
distributed  plus  an  unspecified  number 
reflecting  possible  further  sales  from  “U.S. 
Postal  Service  Philatelic  outlets  and  credit 
card  chargebacks”  according  to  a  statement 
later  distributed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 

Of  the  1983-D  silver  dollar  coins,  174,014 
were  produced  at  the  Denver  Mint  and 
were  first  offered  in  the  autumn  of  1983- 

The  San  Francisco  Mint  conducted  a 
ceremonial  striking  of  the  first  Proof  coins 
on  February  10,  1983,  when  Mint  Director 
Donna  Pope  struck  the  first  coin  upon 
receiving  a  signal  by  telephone  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  (see  commentary  be¬ 
low).  Subsequently  174,014  Uncirculated 
pieces  and  1,577,015  Proofs  were  made.1 
Proofs  made  during  the  first  few  days  of 
coinage  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  required 
three  blows  of  the  press  in  order  to  strike 
up  properly;  within  a  week  adjustments 
were  made  so  that  just  two  blows  were 
needed.2 

President  Reagan  and  the 
First-Strike  Ceremony 

In  response  to  a  query  as  to  whether 
presidents  Reagan  or  Bush  had  ever  ex¬ 
pressed  a  personal  interest  in  commemo¬ 
rative  coins,3  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope 
replied:  “Concerning  President  Reagan, 
when  we  held  the  first  striking  ceremony 
on  the  1983  Olympic  silver  dollar  coin  in 
San  Francisco,  he  was  in  the  Oval  Office  or 
a  Cabinet  meeting  when  he  placed  a  phone 
call,  which  was  broadcast  at  the  ceremony. 
He  made  remarks  about  the  Olympics  and 
their  significance  to  all  Americans,  then 


said,  ‘Donna,  start  the  presses.’ 

“I  almost  lost  my  job  over  this  because 
we  had  put  in  a  request  for  President  Reagan 
to  participate  in  some  way,  but  there  had 
been  no  response.  Someone  at  the  White 
House  suggested  that  he  participate  by 
means  of  a  phone  call.  [As  the  day  of  the 
ceremony  drew  closer]  we  called  the  White 
House  and  were  told  it  was  not  on  the 
schedule,  so  we  figured  that  it  would  not 
happen.  I  got  to  San  Francisco  the  day 
before  the  first-strike  ceremony.  The  air¬ 
line  hadn’t  delivered  my  clothes,  and  I  had 
to  run  out  and  buy  something  to  wear. 
Barry  Frere  [of  the  Mint  staff]  met  us  at  the 
door,  frantic,  going  crazy  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  to  get  the  telephone, 
speaker,  etc.,  ready  because  the  White 
House  had  called  and  had  given  the  green 
light.  We  forgot  to  tell  Secretary  Donald 
Regan  about  it.  He  told  Bay  [Buchanan] 
and  me  later  that  if  it  (not  informing  him) 
ever  happened  again  we  should  look  for 
somewhere  else  to  work! 

“We  were  thrilled  that  the  president  was 
interested  enough  to  participate,  and,  of 
course ,  it  went  over  very  big  with  the  news 
media.  There  were  several  Olympic  athletes 
in  attendance  at  the  ceremony.  Several 
prominent  people,  designers,  and  others 
struck  coins.  The  press  became  jammed, 
and  we  had  to  use  a  back-up.  After  the 
ceremony  ended,  my  production  staff  came 
to  me  and  said  we  had  to  start  over  because 
the  feathers  were  not  filling  on  the  eagle.  ” 

1  The  dies  for  all  Olympic  coins  were  made  at  Philadelphia.  During  fiscal  year 
1983  (ending  September  30,  1983)  10,290  dies  were  made  for  silver  dollars 
and  $10  gold  coins,  and  during  fiscal  year  1984  10,488  dies  were  made. 

2  Per  a  commentary  by  Walter  Breen  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins,  p.  363.  Further  from  the  same  source: 
'  According  to  a  former  San  Francisco  Mint  employee,  some  1983-S  Proofs 
were  made  with  dies  aligned  1 80°  from  normal.  All  discovered  were  destroyed; 
a  few  may  have  escaped." 

3  February  11,  1991  interview  with  the  author. 
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Marketing 

A  number  of  purchase  choices  were 
given  to  prospective  buyers— with  1983 
Olympic  dollars  offered  individually  and  as 
part  of  sets  containing  1984-dated  coins  as 
well.  The  following  options  were  offered: 1 

(1)  Three-piece  Uncirculated  sets  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  1983-P  dollar,  1984-P  dollar,  and 
1984-W  $10  gold  coin,  offered  for  $395 
until  August  15,1 983,  and  available  only  to 
the  early  orderers  of  Option  5  described 
below.  (The  dates  given  in  these  options 
are  the  times  during  which  orders  were 
accepted  at  the  prices  listed.)  29,975  three- 
piece  sets  were  eventually  distributed.  The 
coins  were  mounted  in  plastic  capsules 
and  housed  in  a  maroon  velvet  presenta¬ 
tion  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a  plaque  of 
the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case  and 
descriptive  certificates  were  housed  in  a 
maroon  cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Silver  &  Gold.  ” 

(2)  1983  Uncirculated  dollar  sets  con¬ 
sisted  of  1983-P,  D,  and  S  dollars  at  $89  the 
trio,  a  price  increased  in  late  1983  to  $100 
per  set.  Coins  in  plastic  capsules  were 
housed  in  a  gray  flannel  display  tray  bear¬ 
ing  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle.  The  coins, 
tray,  and  descriptive  certificates  were  con¬ 
tained  in  a  blue  box  with  a  lid  imprinted 
with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Silver  Dollars.” 

(3)  Single  Uncirculated  1983-P  silver 
dollars  were  offered  at  $28  each.  81,629 
were  sold.  Each  coin  was  mounted  in  a 
plastic  capsule  set  on  a  gray  felt  lined  tray 
housed  in  a  blue  cardboard  box  with  a  lid 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  Silver  Dollar.” 

(4)  Cased  six-coin  sets  consisted  of  1 983- 
P  and  S  dollars,  1984-P  and  S  dollars,  each 
in  Uncirculated  finish,  plus  1984-W 
Uncirculated  and  1984-P  Proof  $  10  pieces. 


The  six  coins  were  offered  for  $850.  Some¬ 
what  over  8,926  sets  were  sold.  Coins  in 
plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a  cherry 
wood  box  lined  with  maroon  velvet  (the 
underside  of  the  lid  was  lined  with  maroon 
satin).  The  lid  was  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal.  The  cherry  wood  box  and  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  were  contained  in  a 
black  cardboard  box  lined  inside  with 
maroon  velvet  and  imprinted  on  the  lid 
with  the  Treasury  Seal  and  “United  States 
Mint.” 

(5)  Three-piece  Proof  sets  consisted  of 
the  1983-S  dollar,  1984-S  dollar,  and  1984- 
W  $  10,  and  were  offered  at  $352  from  Oc¬ 
tober^,  1982,  to  January  25,  1983,  and  at 
$4 16  to  those  who  ordered  from  January 
26,  1983  through  June  5,  1983.  260,083  of 
these  sets  were  sold.  Coins  in  plastic  cap¬ 
sules  were  housed  in  a  maroon  velvet  pre¬ 
sentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid.  The  case 
and  descriptive  literature  were  contained 
in  a  maroon  cardboard  box  imprinted  with 
the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Silver  & 
Gold.” 

(6)  “Coliseum  three-piece  Proof  sets” 
consisted  of  the  1983-S  dollar,  1984-S  dol¬ 
lar,  and  1984-S  $10,  all  Proofs.  At  the 
Olympic  Games  in  the  summer  of  1984, 
4,000  sets  were  distributed  this  way.  The 
packaging  was  identical  to  Option  5. 

(7)  Proof  silver  dollar  sets  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  1983-S  and  1984-S  Proof  dollars 
offered  at  $48  from  October  15,  1982, 
through  January  25,  1983,  and  for  $58 
from  January  26,  1983,  to  June  5,  1983. 
386,609 were  sold.  Coins  in  plastic  capsules 
were  housed  in  a  maroon  velvet  presenta¬ 
tion  case  with  a  hinged  lid  on  which  was 
mounted  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle. 

(8)  1983-S  Prestige  Proof  sets  consisted 

*  As  delineated  by  Walter  Breen  in  the  1990  reprint  of  The  Encyclopedia  of 
United  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins. 
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of  a  1 983-S  Proof  Olympic  dollar  combined 
with  regular  Proof  sets  of  coins  from  the 
Lincoln  cent  to  the  half  dollar  at  $59. 
140,301  were  sold  this  way,  mainly  to 
those  on  the  Mint  mailing  list  as  regular 
Proof  set  purchasers.  Each  set  was  mounted 
in  a  maroon  plastic  case  hinged  between 
two  leatherette  covers  with  “1983”  in  sil¬ 
ver  imprinted  on  a  book-type  binding  with 
a  plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle  mounted  on 
the  front  cover;  the  case  was  contained  in 
a  maroon  cardboard  box. 

(9)  Single  1 983-S  Proof  dollars  were  of¬ 
fered  for  $24.95  each  from  October  15, 

1982,  through  January  25,  1983  and  at  $29 
from  January  26,  1983,  through  June  5, 

1983,  after  which  remaining  pieces  were 
available  for  $32.  Each  coin  was  mounted 
in  a  plastic  capsule  set  on  a  maroon  velvet 
tray  in  a  small  maroon  velvet  presentation 
case  with  a  hinged  lid  on  which  is  a  plaque 
of  a  heraldic  eagle.  The  case  was  housed  in 
a  cardboard  box  with  a  white  bottom  and 
maroon  top,  the  latter  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Silver  Dollar.  ” 

(10)  Individual  1 983-S  Proof  dollars 
were  sold  in  specially  cacheted  envelopes 
postmarked  at  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Sta¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia,  June  28,  1983,  at 
$35.18  each  over  the  counter.  290  pieces 
were  sold  (according  to  Philip  Scott  Rubin, 
who  reported  this  to  Walter  Breen). 

Bulk  Sales 

1983  and  1984  Olympic  coins  were  of¬ 
fered  at  special  prices  to  purchasers  of 
large  quantities.  Coin  World  reported  the 
following:1  “Bulk  quantity  discounts  go 
into  effect  June  6  [1983].  The  Treasury 
Department  will  be  offering  five  bulk  rate 
plans  for  Proof  coins  and  three  bulk  rate 
plans  for  the  Uncirculated  coin  program. 
Persons,  dealers,  or  corporations  ordering 


1,000  Proof  silver  dollars  will  be  offered  a 
$2.50  discount  on  each  coin,  or  $29.50. 
Total  cost  for  the  1 ,000  coins,  less  holders, 
will  be  $29,500.  Presentation  cases  are 
extra  in  the  bulk  plans,  at  a  cost  of  $1.13 
per  case.  Those  ordering  5,000  Proof  silver 
dollars  will  receive  a  $3.75  discount  on 
each  coin,  or  $28.25  per  coin.  Total  pack¬ 
age  cost,  less  cases,  will  be  $141,250.  Or¬ 
ders  for  30,000  silver  dollars  in  Proof  will 
receive  a  $5  discount  per  coin,  or  $27. 
Total  package  cost,  less  cases,  will  be 
$810,000. 

“Two  plans  for  the  three-coin  Proof  set 
of  Olympic  coins  will  also  be  offered.  Or¬ 
ders  in  quantities  of  500  will  receive  a 
$48.50  discount  per  set,  or  $367.50  per 
set.  Total  cost,  less  cases,  will  be  $  183,750. 
Orders  for  2,500  of  the  three-coin  Proof  set 
will  be  discounted  $51  per  set,  or  $365  per 
set.  Total  cost,  less  cases,  will  be  $912,500. 

“Three  Uncirculated  bulk  plans  are  of¬ 
fered.  In  1,000  silver  dollar  lots  each  coin 
will  be  discounted  $1.50,  for  a  per-coin 
cost  of  $26.50.  Total  cost,  less  cases,  will 
be  $26,500.  In  bulk  lots  of  5,000  silver 
dollars  each  coin  will  be  discounted  $2.75, 
for  a  per-coin  cost  of  $25.25.  Total  cost  of 
this  plan,  less  cases,  will  be  $126,350.  In 
bulk  quantities  of  30,000  silver  dollars, 
each  coin  will  be  discounted  $4,  for  a  per- 
coin  cost  of  $24.  Total  cost,  less  cases,  will 
be  $720,000.” 

Collecting  1983  Olympic 
Silver  Dollars 

Today  1983-P,  D,  and  S  Olympic  com¬ 
memorative  silver  dollars  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  condition  as  issued,  with  by  far  the 
most  plentiful  variety  being  the  1 983-S 
Proof. 

1  June  1,  1983.  p.  22. 
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1983  Olympic  Games 
Silver  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  1984  Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Obverse  motif:  Discus  thrower 

Reverse  motif:  Eagle 

Authorization  date:  July  22,  1982 

Date  on  coins:  1983 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1983-1984 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  30,000,000  (combined  1983  and  1984  silver  dollar  au¬ 
thorization) 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Quantity  melted:  More  than  1 , 1 70, 5 1 1  (figure  which  probably  includes  coins  for  two  years, 
dated  1983  and  1984)1 

Net  number  distributed:  Uncirculated  Philadelphia  Mint  coins:  294,543;  Uncirculated 
Denver  Mint  coins:  174,014;  LJncirculated  San  Francisco  Mint  coins:  174,014;  Proof  San 
Francisco  Mint  coins:  1,577,025 

Issued  by:  U  S.  Mint,  with  certain  profits  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee.  (Retail  orders:  The  United  States  Mint,  55  Mint 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94175;  wholesale  and  bulk  ordering  information:  United  States 
Mint,  Warner  Building,  Room  1006,  501  13th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20220) 
Standard  original  packaging:  Various  options  (see  text) 

Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  $28  (also  part  of  Uncirculated 
P-D-S  dollar  set  at  $89,  price  later  raised  to  $  1 00;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text); 
Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins:  (sold  as  part  of  Uncirculated  P-D-S  dollar  set  at  $89,  price 
later  raised  to  $100;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text;  not  sold  individually); 
Uncirculated  San  Francisco  Mint  coins:  (part  of  Uncirculated  P-D-S  dollar  set  at  $89,  price 
later  raised  to  $  1 00;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text;  not  sold  individually);  Proof 
San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $24.95  in  advance  (later  $29,  still  later  $32;  also  sold  as  part  of 
other  options— see  text);  sales  closed  January  18,  1985 
Designer  of  obverse:  Elizabeth  Jones 

Designer  of  reverse:  Elizabeth  Jones  (modeled  by  John  Mercanti) 

Interesting  facts:  This  was  the  first  United  States  commemorative  silver  dollar  since  the 
1900  Lafayette  dollar;  the  coins  were  issued  a  year  before  the  event  they  were  intended  to 
commemorate  to  raise  funds  in  advance  for  the  American  athletes. 
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1983-P  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (MS-65 ): 

Market  Index 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $20 
1990  (December)  MS-65  $22 


1985  MS-65  $35 

1986  MS-65  $25 


1983-D  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 


1985  MS-65  $42 

1986  MS-65  $39 


1990  (spring)  MS-65  $29 
1990  (December)  MS-65  $26.50 


1983-S  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $20 
1990  (December)  MS-65  $20 


1985  MS-65  $42 

1986  MS-65  $39 


1983-S  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (Proof-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $18 
1990  (December)  Proof-65  $15 


1985  Proof-65  $33 

1986  Proof-65  $24 
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Another  Olympic  Dollar  Issue 

Robert  Graham,  who  created  the  bronze 
sculptures  placed  at  the  gateway  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Coliseum,  designed  the  1984 
Olympic  silver  dollar  coin  made  of  the 
same  fineness  as  the  1983  issues.  His  ob¬ 
verse  depicted  two  headless  figures  on  a 
lintel  supported  by  two  columns  with  an 
Olympic  flame  between  the  figures  and  an 
outline  of  the  Coliseum  below.  The  re¬ 
verse  illustrated  a  perched  eagle  with  its 
head  turned  over  its  left  shoulder,  an  at¬ 


tractive  and  quite  bold  representation  of 
the  national  bird,  with  an  olive  branch  but 
lacking  the  customary  arrows  (for  war  or 
defense). 

The  obverse  of  the  1984  Olympic  silver 
dollar  received  criticisms  from  viewers, 
and  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  stated  the 
design  was  without  question  a  “loser,  ”  but 
the  coin  became  a  reality  and  was  included 
as  part  of  the  Olympic  Games  marketing 
program.  An  unnamed  spokesman  of  the 
Engraving  Department  of  the  United  States 
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Mint,  quoted  by  Walter  Breen,  apparently 
disliked  the  design  and  stated  that  the 
employees  of  the  department  were  “just 
doing  our  job”  when  the  Mint  reduced 
Graham’s  models  to  coin  size  and  to  dies.1 

Opinions  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  had  this 
opinion  of  the  preliminary  motifs:2  “Ob¬ 
verse:  Design  is  confusing,  making  Coli¬ 
seum  to  be  wings  attached  to  sculpture  in 
front  of  it.  Suggest  eliminating  Coliseum, 
or  sculpture,  or  using  different  design. 
Reverse:  Approved.” 

In  congressional  testimony  J.  Carter 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  commented:3  “Unfortun¬ 
ately.  . .  my  experience ...  is  to  have  seen . . .  the 
difficulties  that  artists  get  into  if  they  have 
not  been  that  experienced  in  what  happens 
when  you  reduce  a  design  and  when  you 
have  to  make  it  producible  by  the  tech¬ 
nology  of  either  a  stamp  or  a  coin.  What  has 
happened,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  obverse 
of  the  1984  silver  dollar,  is  that  too  much 
got  crammed  into  too  little,  and  you  lost 
legibility,  and  you  just  can’t  tell  what  on 
earth  that  thing  is  trying  to  be.  If  if  were 
blown  up  on  a  big  screen  you  would 
probably  say,  There  is  a  coliseum,  and 
there  is  a  sculptured  archway,  and  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  you  could  understand 
what  it  was  trying  to  be.  So,  we  have  a  real 
problem  of  visual  communication  here. . . .  ” 

The  1984  dollar  was  reviewed  again  at 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  meeting  held 
on  May  10,  1983,  at  which  time  revised 
designs  were  shown:  “Like  the  previous 
design  submitted,  it  showed  the  1984 
Olympic  gateway  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Coliseum  in  the  background.  While  some 
changes  had  been  made,  the  members  did 


not  consider  it  an  improvement  because 
the  roof  line  of  the  Coliseum  coincided 
exactly  with  the  horizontal  member  of  the 
gate,  still  giving  the  impression  that  the 
building  was  an  appendage  to  the  gateway. 
It  was  unanimously  disapproved,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  building  be  moved 
down  so  that  it  would  appear  entirely 
separated  from  the  gate.”4 

Recollections  of  Mint  Director  Pope 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,5  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  told  of  the  design: 
“The  torsos  gave  us  fits.  The  artist  was  an 
outside  artist  used  at  the  insistence  of  the 
Olympic  Committee.  The  Mint  staff  had  to 
work  with  Bob  Graham,  who  submitted 
his  design  in  plaster,  not  in  the  usual  sketch 
form.  So,  when  we  asked  him  to  redo 
something,  he  would  have  to  work  on  the 
plasters  instead  of  sketches,  taking  a  lot 
more  time.  At  one  time  there  were  arms  on 
his  torsos,  and  the  next  time  there  were 
none.  The  nudes  were  too  explicit  for  us, 
and  we  asked  Bob  Graham  to  tone  them 
down.  He  did  something,  and  the  20-year- 
old  (?)  torso  of  the  woman  first  shown, 
suddenly  looked  like  a  60-year-old’s  top 
torso.  The  male  torso  got  more  explicit 
instead  of  less  explicit.  I  was  very  nervous 
about  having  nudes  explicit. 

“We  finally  got  the  lady’s  upper  torso 
correct,  but  I  was  still  concerned  about  the 
male’s  lower  torso.  I  called  Bill  Smith  [head 
of  production  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint, 

1  The  Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins,  1990  re¬ 
print  edition,  p.  364. 

2  Letter  from  J.  Carter  Brown  to  Francis  B.  (Barry)  Frcre,  October  27,  1982. 

3  Oversight  on  1984  Olympic  Commemorative  Designs,  Hearing  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage....  December  1,  1982, 
Serial  No.  97-98,  p.  19.J.  Carter  Brown  is  director  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D  C. 

4  Minutes  of  the  meeting,  p.  14. 

5  February  II.  1991,  with  follow-up  commentary  on  March  14,  1991. 
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where  dies  are  made]  one  day,  secretly, 
and  said  if  anybody  asks  about  it,  say  it  was 
an  order  by  the  director,  but  only  say  this 
if  asked,  don't  offer  it.  I  told  him  in  rather 
specific  terms  to  lower  the  relief  on  a 
certain  portion  of  the  male  torso  .  ’  The  coin 
turned  out  nowhere  near  as  explicit  as  the 
plaster.  The  coin  we  all  dreaded  didn’t 
look  that  terrible.  This  coin  sold  better 
than  the  1983  silver  dollar.  We  were  all 
afraid  it  would  be  a  big  bomb.  Bob  Graham 
was  interested  in  doing  the  coin  design 
because  he  was  the  sculptor  for  the 
sculpture  actually  used  at  the  main  Olym¬ 
pic  stadium.” 

Mrs.  Pope  went  on  to  relate  that  she  was 
having  difficulty  obtaining  a  wide  spectrum 
of  designs  from  the  Mint  Engraving  De¬ 
partment  and  decided  to  enlist  the  services 
of  outside  artists. 

Further:  “We  have  an  arrangement 
whereby  we  ask  various  art  organizations 
and  societies  and  ask  for  their  recommen¬ 
dations  of  artists  who  they  feel  would  be 
able  to  do  what  is  required.  We  take  six  to 
eight  of  their  recommendations  and  ask 
those  artists  to  submit  an  obverse  and 
reverse  design.  We  pay  them  $500  (for 
each  the  obverse  and  reverse),  for  a  total  of 
$  1 ,000.  This  is  paid  for  all  designs  whether 
or  not  they  are  accepted.  The  artists  know 
that  this  doesn’t  really  compensate  for  their 
time,  but  they  know  if  their  designs  are 
chosen  their  initials  will  appear  on  a  coin 
that  the  public  will  keep  and  put  in  their 
collections.  It  is  a  matter  of  prestige  and  a 
bit  of  immortality.” 

Production  and  Distribution 

Olympic  silver  dollars  bearing  the  1 984 
date  were  produced  at  three  mints  under 
the  package  options  given  in  the  present 
text  under  1983  Olympic  dollars  and  also 


with  new  options  (refer  to  earlier  listing 
for  Options  1  through  10,  of  which  Op¬ 
tions  1  and  4  through  7,  repeated  below, 
included  1984-S  dollars): 

(1)  Three-piece  Uncirculated  sets  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  1983-P  dollar,  1984-P  dollar,  and 
1984-W  $10  gold  coin,  offered  for  $395 
until  August  15,1 983 ,  and  available  only  to 
the  early  orderers  of  Option  5  described 
below.  (The  dates  given  in  these  options  # 
are  the  times  during  which  orders  were 
accepted  at  the  prices  listed.)  29,975  three- 
piece  sets  were  eventually  distributed.  The 
coins  were  mounted  in  plastic  capsules 
and  housed  in  a  maroon  velvet  presentation 
case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a  plaque  of  the 
Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case  and  de¬ 
scriptive  certificates  were  housed  in  a 
maroon  cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Silver  &  Gold.  ” 

(Options  2  and  3  were  not  relevant  to 
1984  Olympic  Games  silver  dollars.) 

(4)  Cased  six-coin  sets  consisted  of 

1983- P  and  S  dollars,  1984-P  and  S  dollars, 
each  in  Uncirculated  finish,  plus  1984-W 
Uncirculated  and  1984-P  Proof  $  10  pieces. 
The  six  coins  were  offered  for  $850.  Some¬ 
what  over  8,926  sets  were  sold.  Coins  in 
plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a  cherry 
wood  box  lined  with  maroon  velvet  (the 
underside  of  the  lid  was  lined  with  maroon 
satin).  The  lid  was  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal.  The  cherry  wood  box  and  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  were  contained  in  a 
black  cardboard  box  lined  inside  with 
maroon  velvet  and  imprinted  on  the  lid 
with  the  Treasury  Seal  and  “United  States 
Mint.” 

(5)  Three-piece  Proof  sets  consisted 
of  the  1983-S  dollar,  1984-S  dollar,  and 

1984- W  $10,  and  were  offered  at  $352 
from  October  15, 1982toJanuary  25, 1983, 
and  at  $4 16  to  those  who  ordered  from 
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January  26,  1983,  through  June  5,  1983. 
260,083  of  these  sets  were  sold.  Coins  in 
plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a  maroon 
velvet  presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid. 
The  case  and  descriptive  literature  were 
contained  in  a  maroon  cardboard  box  im¬ 
printed  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  Silver  &  Gold.” 

(6)  Coliseum  three-piece  Proof  sets 
consisted  of  the  1983-S  dollar,  1984-S  dol¬ 
lar,  and  1984-S  $10,  all  Proofs.  At  the 
Olympic  Games  in  the  summer  of  1984, 
4,000  sets  were  distributed  this  way.  The 
packaging  was  identical  to  Option  5. 

(7)  Proof  silver  dollar  sets  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  1983-S  and  1984-S  Proof  dollars 
offered  at  $48  from  October  15,  1982, 
through  January  25,  1983,  and  for  $58 
from  January  26,  1983,  to  June  5,  1983. 
386,609  were  sold.  Coins  in  plastic  cap¬ 
sules  were  housed  in  a  maroon  velvet  pre¬ 
sentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid  on  which 
was  mounted  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle. 

(Options  8-10  were  not  relevant  to  1 984 
Olympic  Games  silver  dollars.) 

(11)  1984-P  individual  Uncirculated  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  coins,  $28  each.  Each  coin  was 
mounted  in  a  plastic  capsule  set  on  a  gray 
felt  lined  tray  housed  in  a  blue  cardboard 
box  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and 
“United  States  of  America  Silver  Dollar.  ” 

(12)  1984-S  individual  silver  dollar 
Proof  coins,  marketed  at  $32  (later,  $35) 
each,  first  available  at  the  1984  Florida 
United  Numismatists  Convention  January 
4-7,  1984.  Each  coin  was  mounted  in  a 
plastic  capsule  set  on  a  maroon  velvet  tray 
in  a  small  maroon  velvet  presentation  case 
with  a  hinged  lid,  the  latter  having  a  heral¬ 
dic  eagle  plaque  mounted  on  it.  The  case 
was  housed  in  a  cardboard  box  with  a 
white  bottom  and  maroon  top,  the  top 


imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  of  America  Silver  Dollar.  ” 

(13)  1984  Uncirculated  dollar  sets  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  silver  dollar  from  each  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco 
mints  for  $89  (later,  $  100).  Coins  in  plastic 
capsules  were  housed  in  a  gray  flannel 
display  tray  bearing  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic 
eagle.  The  coins,  tray,  and  descriptive 
certificates  were  contained  in  a  blue  box 
with  a  lid  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal 
and  “United  States  of  America  Silver  Dol¬ 
lars.” 

( 1 4)  1 984-S  Prestige  Proof  sets  consisted 
of  a  1984-S  Proof  dollar  added  to  a  regular 
Proof  set  containing  coins  from  the  Lin¬ 
coln  cent  through  the  half  dollar  and  were 
sold  for  $59  beginning  in  March  1984. 
Each  set  was  mounted  in  a  maroon  plastic 
case  hinged  between  two  leatherette  covers 
with  “1984”  imprinted  in  silver  on  a  book- 
type  binding  with  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic 
eagle  mounted  on  the  front  cover;  the  case 
was  contained  in  a  maroon  cardboard  box. 

Final  distribution  figures  for  the  1984 
Olympic  Games  silver  dollars  are  as  fol¬ 
lows;  1984-P  217,954  Uncirculated; 
1984-D  116,675  Uncirculated;  1984-S 
1 16,675  Uncirculated  and  1 ,801 ,2 10  Proof. 

As  noted,  distribution  was  innovative 
and  varied.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
American  commemoratives  had  such  a 
variety  of  options  been  offered.  Almost 
$74  million  was  raised  in  surcharges  “to 
support  our  Olympic  effort  and  training 
facilities  through  the  sale  of  5  million  gold 
and  silver  coins,  ”  according  to  a  Treasury 
release.  “The  Olympic  program  was  the 
first  for  which  the  Mint  used  aggressive 
marketing  strategies  to  increase  visibility, 
distribution  and  sales.” 

Representative  Frank  Annunzio  later  in- 
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vestigated  the  use  of  these  funds  and  ac¬ 
cused  the  United  States  Olympic  Organiz¬ 
ing  Committee  of  sequestering  nearly  $42.5 
million  of  the  profits  of  the  coinage.  An 
audit  by  the  Government  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  revealed  that  of  the  $49. 2  million  given 
to  the  U.S.O.O.C.,  only  a  small  fraction 
amounting  to  just  $6.4  million  was  used  to 
train  athletes,  $338,000  went  overseas  for 
"royalties  and  coin  sales,”  and  the  balance, 
representing  the  bulk  of  the  profits,  was 


put  in  interest-bearing  investments,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  intent  of  the  original  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Collecting  1984  Olympic 
Silver  Dollars 

Today  1984-P,  D,  and  S  Olympic  com¬ 
memorative  silver  dollars  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  condition  as  issued,  with  by  far  the 
most  plentiful  variety  being  the  1984-S 
Proof. 


1984  Olympic  Games 
Silver  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  1984  Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Obverse  motif:  Headless  figures  on  pedestal 

Reverse  motif:  Eagle 

Authorization  date:  July  22,  1982 

Date  on  coins:  1984 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1983-1984 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  50,000,000  (combined  1983  and  1984  silver  dollar  au¬ 
thorization) 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Quantity  melted:  Specific  information  not  released  by  the  Mint,  but  more  than  1 ,170,51 1 
(figure  which  probably  includes  coins  for  two  years,  dated  1983  and  1984)1 
Net  number  distributed:  Uncirculated  Philadelphia  Mint  coins:  217,954;  Uncirculated 
Denver  Mint  coins:  1 16,675;  Uncirculated  San  Francisco  Mint  coins:  1 16,675;  Proof  San 
Francisco  Mint  coins:  1,801,210 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint,  with  certain  profits  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee.  (Retail  orders:  The  United  States  Mint,  55  Mint 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94175;  wholesale  and  bulk  ordering  information:  United  States 
Mint,  Warner  Building,  Room  1006,  501  13th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20220) 
Standard  original  packaging:  Various  options  (see  text) 

Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  $28  (also  as  part  of  Uncirculated 
P-D-S  dollar  set  at  $89,  price  later  raised  to  $  1 00;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text); 
Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins:  (part  of  Uncirculated  P-D-S  dollar  set  at  $89,  price  later 

1  Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1985.  p.  39;  see  footnote  under  quantity  of  1 983  Olympic  dollars  melted 
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raised  to  $100;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text;  not  sold  singly);  Uncirculated 
San  Francisco  Mint  coins;  (part  of  Uncirculated  P-D-S  dollar  set  at  $89,  price  later  raised  to 
$  100;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text;  not  sold  singly);  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint 
coins  $32  (later,  $35);  sales  closed  January  18,  1985 
Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Robert  Graham 

Interesting  fact:  The  obverse  of  this  dollar  is  among  the  most  controversial  of  all  modern 
commemorative  designs. 

1984-P  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $21 
1990  (December)  MS-65  $20 


1985  MS-65  $35 

1986  MS-65  $24 


1984-D  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $60 
1990  (December)  MS-65  $62.50 


1985  MS-65  $52 

1986  MS-65  $60 


1984-S  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 


1985  MS-65  $52  1990  (spring)  MS-65  $37 

1986  MS-65  $55  1990  (December)  MS-65  $37 

1984-S  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (Proof-65): 

Market  Index 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $18 
1990  (December)  Proof-65  $15.50 


1985  Proof-65  $34 

1986  Proof-65  $26 
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A  Set  of  Three  Denominations 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  City 
Harbor  in  1886  furnished  the  occasion  for 
the  issuance  of  commemorative  coins  in 
1986.  The  statue,  officially  known  as  Lib¬ 
erty  Enlightening  the  World,  was  the  work 
of  French  sculptor  Frederic  Auguste 
Bartholdi  and  had  been  presented  to  the 
United  States  by  the  government  of  France. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  America’s  most 
visible  symbol  of  freedom. 

Conceived  by  Bartholdi  in  1865,  the 
statue  was  planned  to  be  ready  for  the 
1776-1876  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
United  States.  However,  by  that  time  only 


a  small  part  of  the  work  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  Bartholdi  had  to  be  content 
with  exhibiting  just  the  hand  and  torch  of 
Miss  Liberty  at  the  1 876  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia.  This  element  of  the 
statue  proved  to  be  a  sufficient  attraction 
that  it  stayed  in  America  drawing  visitors 
until  its  return  to  France  four  years  later.  In 
1884  the  statue  was  completed  in  Paris, 
after  which  it  was  dismantled  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States  in  2 1 4  numbered  crates. 
Erection  work  commenced  on  Bedloe’s 
Island  in  New  York  Harbor  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  by  October  28,  1886,  when  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  was  dedicated  by  President 
Grover  Cleveland.  In  1 924  it  was  designated 
as  a  national  monument. 
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By  the  early  1980s  it  was  realized  that 
the  statue  was  in  serious  need  of  restoration. 
Beginning  in  1982  plans  were  made  to  do 
the  necessary  work  as  well  as  to  restore  the 
vacant  buildings  on  nearby  Ellis  Island, 
which  had  been  used  to  process  the  im¬ 
migration  of  millions  of  Europeans  and 
others  who  sailed  past  Lady  Liberty,  some 
of  whom  may  have  known  the  concluding 
words  to  Emma  Lazarus’s  poem,  The  New 
Colossus:  “Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor; 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free;  The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shore;  Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest- 
tost  to  me;  I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 
door!” 

Rep.  Frank  Annunzio  sponsored  a  bill 
which,  after  emendation,  became  law  on 
July  9,  1985,  authorizing  the  production  of 
commemorative  coins  to  assist  in  fund 
raising  for  restoration  of  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  and  the  structures  on  Ellis  Island.  In 
1982  President  Ronald  Reagan  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Lee  A.  Iacocca,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  to  head 
the  project.  At  the  time  Iacocca  was  her¬ 
alded  in  the  public  and  financial  press  as 
the  savior  of  the  third  largest  United  States 
auto  maker,  a  firm  which  had  fallen  on 
hard  times  and  which  survived  only  because 
of  a  financial  bailout  by  Congress.  Under 
Iacocca  s  leadership  Chrysler  prospered, 
the  loan  was  eventually  repaid,  and  Iacocca 
became  a  folk  hero. 

David  L.  Ganz,  numismatic  attorney  and 
writer,  told  of  his  involvement  with  the 
coins: 1  “The  role  that  I  had  with  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  commemorative  coin  program 
came  as  a  result  of  the  retention  of  my  firm 
by  the  privately  run  commission.  Up  until 
the  time  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  coinage 
proposal  was  introduced,  we  had  never 
had  a  low-denomination  clad  commemo¬ 


rative  coin.  I  made  a  private  bet  with  Steven 
Brigandi,  executive  director  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  that  if  a  copper-nickel  half  dollar 
was  included  it  would  become  the  best 
selling  of  the  issues.  With  7.8  million  com¬ 
bined,  Proof  and  Uncirculated,  this  certainly 
proved  to  be  the  case.  It  also  proved  to  be 
a  successful  experiment— so  successful  that 
subsequent  programs  have  followed  it.  I 
do  claim  the  language  in  the  bill  as  my  own, 
though  of  course,  it  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Annunzio  at  the  request  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  Centennial  Commission.” 

Three  different  coin  denominations  were 
produced  in  connection  with  the  observa¬ 
tion:  the  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar  (made 
in  copper-nickel  clad  alloy;  the  first  com¬ 
memorative  in  this  format),  the  Statue  of 
Liberty-Ellis  Island  silver  dollar,  and  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  $5  gold  piece,  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  July  9,  1985,  which 
provided  for  the  coinage  of  up  to 
25,000,000  half  dollars,  10,000,000  silver 
dollars,  and  500,000  $5  gold  coins.  The 
official  sale  period  was  from  November  1 , 
1985,  through  December  31,  1986. 

Public  contributions  to  the  restoration 
project  exceeded  expectations  even  before 
the  commemoratives  became  a  reality. 
Funds  raised  by  coin  sales  were  the  icing 
on  the  cake.  Over  $83  million  (double  the 
original  goal)  was  raised  in  coin  surcharges 
for  the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Foun¬ 
dation.  “It  was  the  most  successful  com¬ 
memorative  coin  program  in  the  history  of 
the  Mint.  More  than  1 5  million  gold,  silver, 
and  half  dollar  Liberty  coins  were  sold,”  a 
Treasury  Department  news  release  ob¬ 
served. 


Letter  to  the  author  dated  January  17,  1991. 
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Mint  Director  Pope’s  Observations 

In  an  interview  with  the  author, 1  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  told  of  the  1986 
commemoratives:  “The  Statue  of  Liberty 
program  was  extremely  successful  and  was 
wonderful  to  work  on.  People  related  to  it. 
People  in  America  feel  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
is  theirs.  People  around  the  world  feel  it  is 
theirs  also.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Mint 
did  its  own  international  marketing.  It  was 
a  wonderful  experience  finding  people 
around  the  world  who  loved  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

“Without  hesitation  all  of  our  distribu¬ 
tors  thought  the  Statue  of  Liberty  coins 
would  be  excellent  sellers.  In  Europe  when 
they  think  of  America,  they  think  of  two 
things:  cowboys  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
For  the  Mint  the  John  Wayne  medal  was 
the  best-selling  medal  of  all  time,  which 
shows  how  interested  people  are  in  this 
theme.  When  I  was  in  Germany  during  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  program,  I  noticed  that 
the  stores  that  had  displays  always  had  a 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  a  cowboy  when  they 
wanted  to  represent  the  United  States. 

“In  addition,  Lee  Iacocca  was  wonderful 
as  head  of  the  organization.  He  was  doing 
all  sorts  of  things,  one  event  after  another. 
There  was  constant  publicity  so  that  ev¬ 
erybody  knew  of  the  celebration.  It  was 
basically  because  of  the  Foundation  s 
publicity  that  we  were  already  playing  to  a 
knowledgeable  audience.  We  were  notified 
of  all  of  the  events,  and  we  were  usually 
represented,  or  at  least  Lee  Iacocca  would 
mention  the  coin  program.  That  is  the  key. 
If  the  organization  scheduled  to  get  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  coins  ties  the 
coins  in  with  the  rest  of  its  program,  it 
makes  all  of  the  difference  in  the  world. 
The  Olympic  Committee  did  not  do  this  in 
1983  and  1984.  We  were  not  really  happy 


about  it.  The  program  was  successful  be¬ 
cause  it  was  the  first  big  commemorative 
program,  and  we  were  hosts  of  the  games, 
and  there  was  so  much  publicity,  but  not 
because  of  anything  the  Committee  spe¬ 
cifically  did  on  our  behalf.  ” 

The  Half  Dollar  Design 

Upon  learning  that  the  enabling  act  for 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar  stated  that 
the  subject  matter  would  be  “the  contri¬ 
butions  of  immigrants  to  America,”  J.  Carter 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  wrote  to  James  C.  Murr,  March 
28,  1985,  stating:  “In  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  representing  such  a  broad  concept  on 
such  a  small  coin,  it  was  suggested  that  one 
element  symbolic  of  this  contribution— 
perhaps  Liberty’s  torch— be  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  design.”2  However,  this  sug¬ 
gestion  was  not  heeded. 

An  in-house  competition  was  held  in  the 
Engraving  Department  at  the  Mint.  The 
staff  created  numerous  sketches  for  the 
half  dollar  and  silver  dollar,  while  they 
suggested  that  Elizabeth  Jones  alone  make 
sketches  for  the  $5  gold.3 

For  the  half  dollar,  designs  by  Edgar  Z. 
Steever  IV  and  Sheri  Joseph  Winter  were 
chosen  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury' James 
A.  Baker  III.  Steever  created  the  obverse, 
and  Winter  produced  the  reverse.  The 
obverse,  according  to  a  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  news  release,  “focuses  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  New  York  skyline  of  about  1913,  with 
the  Statue’s  uplifting  gesture  welcoming 
an  in-bound  liner.  The  scene  is  set  against 
the  sun  rising  in  the  east  to  convey  the  start 

1  February  11,  1991 

2  Letter  to  James  C.  Murr,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Director  for  Legislative 
Reference,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.  2050}. 

^  Per  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  Jones  to  the  author,  March  15,  1991. 
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of  a  different  life  in  the  New  World.  ” 

Edgar  Z.  Steever  Discusses 
the  Obverse 

Edgar  Z.  Steever  told  how  he  prepared 
the  design:1  “In  general  the  obverse  is  sat¬ 
isfactory.  After  going  through  many  stages 
with  helpful  comments  from  Washington 
Mint  Headquarters  and  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  staff,  the  final  sketch  version  got  a  ‘go 
ahead.’  I  enjoyed  working  out  the  design 
and  modeling  the  plasticene,  and  plaster 
letter  cutting,  as  well  as  adapting  the  heights 
of  relief  in  steel  hubs  to  bring  up’  the 
strikes. 

“Some  things  I  was  never  fully  convinced 
of  at  the  time:  (1)  The  removal  of  a  ray  of 
sun  in  the  lower  right  to  provide  a  bigger 
space  for  the  mint  mark;  that  ray  would 
have  made  more  of  a  ‘fan’  movement  in 
that  area  to  go  with  the  idea  of  a  lift,’  but 
the  ample  space  now  makes  the  various 
mint  marks  quickly  recognizable.  This  is  a 
minor  matter  and  I  no  longer  seem  to  be 
bothered  by  it.  (2)  There  were  many  ques¬ 
tions  raised  by  the  location  of  the  statue 
and  its  side  view,  but  these  were  all  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  maps,  charts,  and  photos. 

“I  was  happy  that  aesthetically  the 
subtleties... were  retained  as  well  as  these 
considerations: 

“(1)  The  gesture  of  the  statue. 

“(2)  The  raised  disk  of  sun  on  a  concave 
basin  (the  sun  is  purposely  eccentric  and 
not  round). 

“(3)  The  rays  have  a  slight  inward  curve. 
Their  area  is  not  on  center,  which  implies 
largeness  of  scale  and  movement  not  too 
static. 

“(4)  In  the  early  ideas  I  had  more  fuss’  in 
the  background,  such  as  more  incoming 


ships  and  seagulls  and  flags.  These  were 
reduced  to  one  ship.  The  design  of  the  ship 
was  derived  from  plans  in  the  Scientific 
American  at  that  date,  built  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  (sister  ships  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis)  the 
first  American  ship  bringing  immigrants 
past  the  Statue  of  Liberty  after  dedication. 
This  substantiation  I  also  provided  to 
Washington  Headquarters.  The  scene  is  of 
a  later  date  (shows  the  Woolworth  Bldg. ,  a 
landmark  in  1913),  and  the  same  skyline 
was  used  on  the  reverse.  Sheri  J.  Winter 
and  I  agreed  to  use  the  same  one.  The  same 
ship  also  sailed  by  the  statue  in  1913. 

“(3)  The  original  ideas  showed  ‘vignett¬ 
ing’  of  the  statue  and  water  and  thus  hard 
to  define  area  edges  for  proofing.’  Head¬ 
quarters  suggested  that  I  make  a  border-to- 
border  exergue  instead,  and  that  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  incorporated. 

“Footnotes,  annotations,  and  communi¬ 
cations  involving  my  searching  in  libraries, 
museums,  art  reading,  census  and  immi¬ 
gration  dates  and  lists  and  site  visits  were 
numerous  and  rewarding,  but  are  now  of 
only  anecdotal  interest....” 

Sheri  J.  Winter  Discusses  the  Reverse 

The  reverse  was  sculpted  by  Sheri  J. 
Winter  from  a  concept  supplied  by  Mint 
Headquarters,  which  was  “derived  from  a 
photograph  of  immigrants  at  Ellis  Island, 
waiting  to  go  to  New  York,”  according  to 
a  Treasury  Department  news  release. 
Shown  was  an  immigrant  family  of  four 
people  standing  on  a  pier  at  Ellis  Island, 
baggage  at  their  feet,  with  a  skyline  view  of 
New  York  City  in  the  background  across 
New  York  harbor. 

Sheri  J.  Winter  described  the  background 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  December  16,  1990. 
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of  his  design:1  “In  designing  coins  and 
medals  all  of  us  at  the  Mint  usually  read 
whatever  we  could  find  on  the  subject, 
and  then  we  went  through  the  print  and 
picture  file  at  the  library.  We  used  as  much 
research  material  as  we  could  find.  Once 
that  was  done  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
coin,  I  made  a  number  of  sketches— quite  a 
few  of  them— to  try  to  get  ideas  that  were  in 
my  head,  down  on  paper.  The  usual  pro¬ 
cedure  is  that  you  make  a  lot  of  sketches 
and  then  submit  two  or  three  to  Washington 
for  consideration.  The  one  that  was  picked 
showed  immigrants  on  a  wharf.  I  recall 
that  a  couple  of  other  sketches  showed  the 
main  building  on  Ellis  Island,  but  these 
were  not  selected.  One  of  these  just  showed 
the  building  and  some  lettering.  They 
usually  pick  out  complicated  designs,  not 
simple  ones.  A  lot  of  times  they  make  their 
own  changes  in  Washington.  They  will 
take  your  design  and  then  ask  you  to  take 
this  out  and  put  that  in.  Before  you  know  it, 
they  have  designed  it.  However,  my  design 
of  immigrants  on  the  wharf  was  accepted 
just  as  I  submitted  it,  although  my  first 
choice  was  the  building,  a  simpler  design. 
Everyone  at  the  Mint  thought  my  building 
design  was  better  than  my  wharf  design; 
but  at  Headquarters  in  Washington,  where 
they  have  the  final  say,  they  didn’t  feel  that 
way.” 

Mint  Director  Pope  and  the 
Half  Dollar 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,2  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  recalled  her  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  half  dollar:  “One  of  the 
designs  was  of  a  group  of  immigrants.  The 
Mint  staff  submitted  all  sorts  of  sketches, 
none  of  which  looked  right.  I  asked  that  a 
babushka  be  used  as  a  head  covering  on  an 
immigrant  woman,  but  the  engraving  staff 


didn’t  seem  to  understand  what  a  babushka 
was.  They  submitted  things  such  as  a  stole. 

I  told  them  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  go  to 
Parma,  Ohio  [Mrs.  Pope’s  home  town]  and 
they  would  see  plenty  of  babushkas. 

“We  had  a  raging  debate  at  one  time  as  to 
whether  it  was  proper  for  the  sun  coming 
up  at  that  angle  with  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
on  the  half  dollar  obverse.  Was  it  a  sunrise 
or  a  sunset?  The  production  staff  always 
seems  to  have  trouble  with  water.  I  do  not 
particularly  like  the  way  the  water  looks  on 
that  piece.  The  design  is  rather  striking, 
and  it  tells  a  story  immediately,  and  it  is  a 
great  story.  It  was  a  difficult  task  to  do  one 
coin  that  showed  the  story  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  i  mmigrants .  That  is  how  we  finally 
interpreted  it.  and  the  coin  was  very  well 
received.” 

Production  and  Distribution 

Coinage  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  50-cent 
pieces,  designated  by  some  as  “Immigrant 
half  dollars,”  was  accomplished  at  the 
Denver  and  San  Francisco  mints  in  a  pro¬ 
cedure  identical  to  that  used  earlier  with 
the  1982  Washington  commemoratives. 
Coins  struck  at  the  Denver  Mint  were  given 
an  Uncirculated  finish,  whereas  coins  with 
Proof  finish  were  struck  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint.3  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollars 
were  made  of  copper-nickel  clad  alloy  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  outer  layers  of  75%  copper 
and  25%  nickel  bonded  to  a  pure  copper 
core. 

In  November  1985  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  made  a  special  discount  offer  to  the 

1  Interview  with  the  author.  February  15,  1990. 

^  February  11,  1991. 

3  All  dies  for  Statue  of  Liberty  coins  were  produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
In  fiscal  year  1985  (ending  September  30,  1985)  24  dies  were  produced  for 
Statue  of  Liberty  issues,  whereas  in  fiscal  year  1 986  3 1 .594  dies  were  made  and 
in  fiscal  year  1987  4,981  dies  were  produced  (these  figures  are  for  all 
denominations  combined:  50 < ,  $1,  and  $5). 
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Mint  mailing  list  and  to  contributors  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  Foundation.  Uncirculated 
1982-D  half  dollars  were  offered  for  $5, 
and  Proof  1986-S  halves  were  listed  for 
$6.50.  On  January  1,  1986,  the  standard 
prices  for  the  1986-D  Uncirculated  coins 
were  raised  to  $6  and  the  1986-S  Proofs  to 
$7.50. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  1984  Olympic 
Games  coins,  various  purchase  options 
were  offered.1  The  following  numbered 
sequence  is  continuous  with  that  used 
later  in  the  present  text  to  describe  the 
1986  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollars  and  $5 
pieces: 

(1)  Single  1986-S  Proof  half  dollar.  Spe¬ 
cial  advance  price  $6.50,  increased  on 
January'  1 ,  1 986  to  $7. 50.  These  were  even¬ 
tually  distributed  through  over  4,500  banks 
as  well  as  leading  department  stores  and 
general  merchandisers  who  obtained  them 
at  a  discount.  2,433,091  half  dollars  were 
sold  by  this  method.  Each  coin  was 
mounted  in  a  plastic  capsule  housed  in  a 
blue  felt  lined  cardboard  box  with  its  lid 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  Liberty  Coin.” 

(2)  Single  1986-D  Uncirculated  half  dol¬ 
lars  were  first  offered  at  a  discount  of  $5,  a 
figure  increased  on  January  1 ,  1986,  to  $6. 
The  sales  of  1986-D  half  dollars  through 
this  option  amounted  to  667,468  pieces. 
Each  coin  was  sealed  in  a  plastic  wrapper 
and  with  a  descriptive  certificate  was 
housed  in  a  felt-lined  blue  box.  The  lid  was 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  Liberty  Coin.” 

(3)  Two-coin  Proof  sets  contained  a 
1986-S  half  dollar  and  1986-S  silver  dollar 
and  were  offered  at  an  advance  discount 
price  for  $29,  increased  onjanuary  1 , 1986, 
to  $  3 1  •  50 .  The  sale  of  sets  under  this  option 
amounted  to  3,510,776.  Coins  in  plastic 


capsules  were  housed  in  a  blue  velvet 
presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a 
plaque  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case 
and  a  descriptive  certificate  were  enclosed 
in  a  blue  cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the 
lid  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Liberty  Coins.”  The  blue  box  was  placed 
within  a  blue  slipcover  similarly  imprinted . 

(4)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  sets  con¬ 
taining  the  1986-D  half  dollar  and  the 
1986-P  silver  dollar  were  offered  at  an 
advance  subscription  price  of  $25.50,  in¬ 
creased  onjanuary  1,  1986,  to  $28.  The 
sale  of  pairs  of  Uncirculated  coins  under 
this  option  amounted  to  172,033  sets.  Coins 
in  plastic  capsules  were  on  a  blue  felt  tray 
with  a  heraldic  eagle  plaque,  the  entire 
contained  in  a  blue  cardboard  box  with  its 
lid  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and 
“United  States  Liberty  Coins.” 

(5)  Three-coin  Proof  sets  comprised 
Proof  examples  of  the  1986-S  half  dollar, 
1986-S  silver  dollar,  and  1986-W  $5.  The 
advance  discount  price  of  $  175  was  raised 
onjanuary  1,  1986,  to  $206.50.  This  offer 
was  sold  out  by  January  31,  1986.  343,345 
sets  were  distributed.  Coins  in  plastic 
capsules  were  housed  in  a  blue  velvet 
presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a 
plaque  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case 
and  a  descriptive  certificate  were  enclosed 
in  a  blue  cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the 
lid  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Liberty  Coins.”  The  blue  box  was  placed 
within  a  blue  slipcover  similarly  imprinted. 

(6)  Three-coin  Uncirculated  sets  in¬ 
cluded  a  1986-D  half  dollar,  1986-P  dollar, 
and  1986-W  $5  and  were  offered  at  an 
advance  discount  price  of  $165,  raised  on 
January  1,  1986,  to  $193-  By  January  31, 
1986,  this  option  was  sold  out.  The  total 

1  From  Walter  Breen's  study  of  the  1986  issues  published  in  the  1990  reprint 
of  The  Encyclopedia  of  l  ’nited  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins. 
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number  of  sets  distributed  comprised 
49,406.  Sets  were  packaged  in  a  blue  box. 

(7)  Six-coin  sets  contained  1986-S  Proof 
and  1986-D  Uncirculated  half  dollars, 
1986-S  Proof  and  1986-P  Uncirculated 
dollars,  and  1986-W  Uncirculated  and  Proof 
$5  pieces.  These  were  offered  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  discount  price  of  $375,  raised  on 
January  1 , 1 986,  to  $439. 50.  By  January  3 1 , 
1986,  the  sets  were  sold  out,  by  which 
time  38,983  orders  had  been  received 
(Walter  Breen  points  out  that  Coin  World, 
July  29,  1987,  page  three,  gives  the  alter¬ 
native  quantity  of  39, 101).  Coins  in  plastic 
capsules  were  housed  in  a  cherry  wood 
box  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal.  The 
box  and  a  certificate  of  authenticity  were 
contained  in  a  blue  cardboard  box  with  the 
lid  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal. 

(8)  Prestige  Proof  sets  consisted  of 
regular  1986-S  Proof  sets  from  the  Lincoln 
cent  to  the  half  dollar  plus  the  Proof 
1986-S  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar  and  the 
Proof  1986-S  Statue  of  Liberty  dollar.  These 
were  first  offered  on  March  10,  1986,  at  a 
price  of  $48.50.  Subsequently,  599,314 
sets  were  sold.  Each  set  was  mounted  in  a 
blue  and  gray  plastic  holder  with  hinged 
covers  of  gray  suede  with  a  plaque  of  the 
Great  Seal  mounted  on  the  front  cover. 
The  holder  and  a  descriptive  card  were 
housed  in  a  blue  cardboard  box  imprinted 
with  the  Great  Seal. 

The  first  half  dollars  ( 1 986-S)  were  struck 
at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in  a  ceremony  on 
October  18,  1985,  on  which  date  the  first 
Statue  of  Liberty  dollars  and,  at  the  West 
Point  Mint,  Statue  of  Liberty  $5  pieces 
were  also  struck.  At  San  Francisco  the 


initial  coin  was  produced  by  Thomas  Miller, 
officer  in  charge.  The  eventual  distribution 
of  San  Francisco  Mint  1986-S  Statue  of 
Liberty  Proof  half  dollars  amounted  to 
6,925,627,  an  all-time  high  for  a  com¬ 
memorative  coin  mintage  figure. 

The  first  1986-D  Statue  of  Liberty  half 
dollars  were  struck  in  Denver  at  a  special 
ceremony  on  December  9,  1985,  when 
Nora  Hussey,  superintendent  of  the  facil¬ 
ity,  pushed  a  button.  Among  those  watch¬ 
ing  were  Kenneth  F.  Bressett  (education 
director  of  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  and  editor  of  A  Guide  Book  of 
US.  Coins )  and  Dan  Brown  (Denver  rare 
coin  dealer).  Eventually  928,008  1986-D 
Uncirculated  pieces  were  issued  during 
the  life  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  coinage 
program. 

Nomenclature  concerning  the  1986 
commemorative  half  dollar  has  varied,  and 
while  they  are  titled  Statue  of  Liberty  half 
dollars  in  the  present  text  (the  style  also 
used  by  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins),  Walter  Breen  has  designated  them 
as  Immigrant  half  dollars,  as  have  certain 
others.  Others  have  called  them  Ellis  Island 
half  dollars. 

Collecting  1986  Statue  of  Liberty 
Half  Dollars 

Today  examples  of  the  1986-D 
Uncirculated  and  1986-S  Proof  Statue  of 
Liberty  half  dollars  are  readily  available  in 
condition  as  issued.  The  design  is  consid¬ 
ered  by  many  collectors  to  be  among  the 
most  attractive  in  the  modern  commemo¬ 
rative  series. 
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1986  Statue  Of  Liberty  Centennial 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  dedication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor 

Obverse  motif:  Statue  of  Liberty 

Reverse  motif:  Immigrants  on  dock 

Authorization  date:  July  9,  1985 

Date  on  coins:  1986 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1985-1986 
Mints  used:  Denver,  San  Francisco 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  25,000,000 
Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 
Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  928,008  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins;  6,925,627  Proof  San 
Francisco  Mint  coins 

Issued  by:  U  S.  Mint  (office  address  beginning  April  1985:  Judiciary  Square  Building,  633  3rd 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20220) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Blue  box  (or  cherry  wood  box  as  part  of  a  six-coin  set) 
Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins  $5  in  advance  (later,  $6;  also  sold  as 
part  of  other  options— see  text);  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $6.50  in  advance  (later, 
$7.50;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse:  Edgar  Z.  Steever  IV 
Designer  of  reverse:  Sheri  Joseph  Winter 

Interesting  facts:  These  were  the  first  commemorative  coins  to  be  struck  in  clad  metal,  an 
idea  proposed  by  numismatist  David  L.  Ganz;  this  issue  had  the  highest  distribution  figure 
of  any  commemorative  to  date. 

1986-D  Statue  of  Liberty  Half  Dollar  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $6.50  1990  (December)  MS-65  $6.50 

1986-S  Statue  of  Liberty  Half  Dollar  (Proof-65 )■' 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $6.75  1990  (December)  Proof-65  $7.25 
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GIVE  ME 


Honoring  the  Statue  of  Liberty 

The  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollars, 
also  known  as  Ellis  Island  silver  dollars, 
were  made  possible  by  legislation  enacted 
into  law  on  July  9,  1985,  which  provided 
for  the  coinage  of  up  to  10  million  silver 
coins  of  the  dollar  denomination.  Refer  to 
the  description  under  the  earlier  listing  of 
1986  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollars  for  addi¬ 
tional  information. 


yourSI  Yoy  r 

YmnWi  HU©DLED 
>$ES  YEARNING 
D  MEATH E  FREE  / 


The  Design 

The  design  of  John  Mercanti,  engraver  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint,  was  chosen  from 
among  other  staff  entries  for  the  silver 
dollar.  Matthew  Peloso,  also  of  the  Engrav¬ 
ing  Department  of  the  Mint,  worked  on 
certain  lettering  on  the  reverse  utilizing 
Mercanti’s  concept. 

The  obverse  depicted  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  in  the  foreground,  with  the  main 
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building  at  Ellis  Island  in  the  distance  to  the 
left,  with  the  inscription  ELLIS  /  ISLAND  / 
GATEWAY  TO  /  AMERICA  above.  Mint 
publicity  described  the  design  as  follows: 
“The  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollar  was 
created  from  the  artist’s  feeling  of  majesty 
derived  from  the  frontal  view  of  the  Statue .  ” 

The  reverse  illustrated  a  hand  holding  a 
torch,  taken  from  the  Statue  of  Liberty ,  and 
an  excerpt  in  four  lines  from  Emma  Lazarus’ 
poem,  The  New  Colossus:  GIVE  ME  YOUR 
TIRED  /  YOUR  POOR,  YOUR  HUDDLED  / 
MASSES  YEARNING  /  TO  BREATHE  FREE. 

John  Mercanti’s  Personal  Sense 
of  History 

William  T.  Gibbs  of  Coin  World  inter¬ 
viewed  the  artist: 1  “John  Mercanti’s  design 
for  the  1986  Ellis  Island  silver  dollar  makes 
a  more  personal  statement  than  made  by 
most  commemorative  coinage.  It’s  his  way 
of  thanking  his  grandparents  and  parents 
for  all  of  the  sacrifices  they  made  for  him. 
Mercanti’s  grandparents  on  both  his 
mother’s  and  father’s  sides  of  the  family 
passed  through  Ellis  Island  during  the  1 920s 
as  immigrants  from  Sicily.  Some  of  the  Ellis 
Island  facilities  the  43-year-old  Mercanti’s 
family  passed  through  60  years  ago  appear 
on  the  coin,  to  the  right  of  the  full-length 
Statue  of  Liberty,  beneath  her  upraised 
arm.  The  dollar  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
commemorative  coins  to  show  the  entire 
Statue  from  the  front,  a  circumstance  made 
possible  by  the  size  of  the  dollar,  at  38. 1 
millimeters  the  largest  in  the  series. 

I  wanted  to  use  the  size  of  the  dollar  to 
show  the  full  frontal  portrait  of  the  Statue,  ’ 
Mercanti  said.  I  wanted  to  depict  the  Statue 
in  all  its  majesty,  looking  directly  at  it.  And 
that  was  hard  because  I  had  no  photo 
reference  that  I  could  really  draw  on.  So  I 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  digging  at  the  library,  and 


I  finally  came  up  with  a  very  obscure  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  front  view  of  the  Statue .  [With] 
that,  coupled  with  a  lot  of  my  reference 
material,  I  was  able  to  get  the  drawing  that 
I  wanted.’ 

“Mercanti  is  happy  with  his  design,  even 
though  it  depicts  less  than  his  original 
sketch  submitted  to  Mint  Director  Donna 
Pope.  ‘I  had  originally  envisioned  portray¬ 
ing  Liberty  leading  a  group  of  immigrants 
off  of  Ellis  Island  into  the  United  States,’ 
Mercanti  said.  ‘I  had  a  family  behind  her 
the  same  size  [as  the  Statue] .  But  that  was 
modified  and  changed  to  show  just  the 
Statue....  She’s  majestic  and  large,  but  I 
brought  her  down  to  our  level  and  showed 
her  walking,  leading  these  people  off  the 
island.  But  that  didn’t  go,  so  we  went  with 
this  one.’ 

“Mercanti  is  pleased  with  the  changes 
made.  ‘Ithinkthey  [officials  in  Washington] 
wanted  one  modification.  They  accepted 
my  submission  with  the  family,  then  they 
asked  me  to  make  another  modification— I 
had  a  ship  in  there— but  it  did  become  kind 
of  crowded.  It  did  become  too  busy.  Sim¬ 
plicity  is  the  name  of  the  game  in  this  field.  ’ 

“So  Mercanti  took  the  family  off  the 
coin,  leaving  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis 
Island.  The  representative  of  the  Ellis  Island 
facilities  ‘was  in  there  initially,’  he  said.  He 
removed  it  because  ‘It  becomes  a  balanc¬ 
ing  problem.  You  have  so  many  things  that 
go  on  the  coin.  You  have  LIBERTY,  IN 
GOD  WE  TRUST,  the  date.  All  these  things 
have  to  be  balanced.  In  order  to  balance  it, 
I  had  to  use  as  much  as  I  had  there;  if  I 
showed  any  more  of  the  building,  I  would 
have  reduced  the  size  of  the  building,  which 
would  have  made  it  a  lot  smaller  behind 
Liberty,  and  I  didn’t  want  that.  I  wanted  to 

1  "Doing  Something  Like  This  Gave  Me  a  Chance  to  Thank  Everybody,"  by 
William  T.  Gibbs.  Coin  World,  April  16,  1986,  p.  58. 
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keep  it  a  good  perspective.  I  wanted  to 
show  as  much  of  the  building  as  possible. 
It’s  not  actually  the  view  you  see.  It’s  more 
of  an  allegorical  interpretation.  It’s  not  like 
Mr.  Steever’s  half  dollar  that  shows  exactly 
that  portion  of  the  bay  there  where  the 
Statue  is. . . .  My  interpretation  is  more  alle¬ 
gorical.’ 

‘Like  the  other  sculptor-engravers  on 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  staff,  Mercanti  did 
not  wait  for  final  approval  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  legislation  to  begin  work.  I'd  been 
formulating  ideas  for  this  for  many  months,  ’ 
he  said.  ‘When  we  get  an  inkling  something 
is  coming  down  the  pike,  that’s  when  I 
begin  forming  ideas.  I  begin  a  sketch;  we 
all  do,  we  begin  to  put  down  little  sketches 
on  paper.  This  is  how  the  creative  process 
develops,  with  just  an  idea.'  With  official 
approval,  then  we  can  really  delve  into  it. 

“The  reverse  depicts  the  Statue’s  upheld 
torch,  flanked  by  a  passage  from  Emma 
Lazarus’  poem  that  appears  on  the  base  of 
the  Statue.  ‘As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  that 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  go  on  the 
reverse,  the  torch  and  Emma  Lazarus 
poem,’  he  said.  I’ve  gone  through  the 
poem  many  times,  reading  it,  rereading  it. 
trying  to  get  just  the  right  phrasing  to  go  on 
the  coin. 

“I  think  that  Send  me  your  tired  and 
poor’  [sic]  means  so  much.  Even  today,  in 
today’s  world,  it  means  so  much.  It’s  some¬ 
thing  that’s  timeless,  especially  with  the 
state  of  the  world  today.  You  take  so  much 
for  granted  in  life.  You  grow  up  and  you’re 
with  your  grandparents,  you  take  them  for 
granted;  you  take  your  parents  for  granted, 
and  you  never  really  get  a  chance  to  thank 
anybody  for  all  they’ve  done  and  all  they’ve 
sacrificed  for  you.  Doing  something  like 
this  gave  me  a  chance  to  thank  everybody. 
It  may  sound  mushy,  but  it  really  is.  It’s  a 


chance  to  thank  everybody.  Thank  you,  for 
all  that  you’ve  done.’” 

The  First-Strike  Ceremonies 

The  first  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollar,  a 
Proof  1986-S,  was  struck  in  a  special  cer¬ 
emony  on  October  18,  1985,  at  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  when  Deputy  Mint  Direc¬ 
tor  Eugene  Essner  received  the  go-ahead  in 
a  telephone  call  from  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Baker  (who  was  at  West  Point 
striking  the  first  Statue  of  Liberty  $5  coins). 

Coin  World  gave  details: 1  “John  Mercanti 
got  a  chance  to  strike  one  of  the  silver 
dollars,  amid  the  flashes  of  still  cameras— 
including  one  wielded  by  his  young  son, 
John- Vincent— and  the  bright  lights  of  video 
cameras.  After  briefly  holding  the  coin  up 
for  the  audience  to  see,  the  designer  in  him 
took  over.  The  bearded  Mercanti  whipped 
out  a  small  magnifying  glass,  holding  both 
close  to  his  left  eye,  and  scrutinized  the 
end  product  of  his  months  of  work.  He 
seemed  proud. 

“A  week  before  the  ceremonies,  Mercanti 
and  his  wife  and  son  went  to  New  York  and 
stood  in  Battery  Park  looking  at  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  still  enshrouded  in  the  largest 
free-standing  scaffolding  in  the  world  as 
workers  continued  the  restoration  of  the 
Statue.  Mercanti  said  the  emotions  welled 
up  inside  him  as  he  stood  watching  the 
Statue,  probably  the  same  view  his  grand¬ 
father  and  grandmother  saw  60  years  ear¬ 
lier.  A  week  later,  at  the  ceremonies,  he 
said,  ‘This  is  the  highlight  of  the  year  ” 

Production  and  Marketing 

Eventually  723,635  Uncirculated 
1986-P  Statue  of  Liberty  dollars  were  sold, 
and  6,414,638  1986-S  Proofs  were  distrib¬ 
uted.  Marketing  was  through  direct  mail  as 

1  "For  Mercanti,  This  is  Highlight  of  Year,  ”  October  30,  1985,  p.  10 
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well  as  through  retail  outlets  and  over 
4,500  banks.  The  1986  Statue  of  Liberty 
dollars  were  offered  in  several  purchase 
options,  including  Nos.  3  to  8  described 
earlier  under  the  options  for  1 986  Statue  of 
Liberty  half  dollars  plus  additional  options: 

(Options  1  and  2  were  not  relevant  to 
1986  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollars.) 

(3)  Two-coin  Proof  sets  contained  a 
1986-S  half  dollar  and  1986-S  silver  dollar 
and  were  offered  at  an  advance  discount 
price  for  $29,  increased  on  January  1, 1986, 
to  $  3 1 . 50.  The  sale  of  sets  under  this  option 
amounted  to  3,510,776.  Coins  in  plastic 
capsules  were  housed  in  a  blue  velvet 
presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a 
plaque  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case 
and  a  descriptive  certificate  were  enclosed 
in  a  blue  cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the 
lid  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Liberty  Coins.”  The  blue  box  was  placed 
within  a  blue  slipcover  similarly  imprinted. 

(4)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  sets  con¬ 
taining  the  1986-D  half  dollar  and  the 
1986-P  silver  dollar  were  offered  at  an 
advance  subscription  price  of  $25.50,  in¬ 
creased  on  January  1,  1986,  to  $28.  The 
sale  of  pairs  of  Uncirculated  coins  under 
this  option  amounted  to  172,033sets.  Coins 
in  plastic  capsules  were  on  a  blue  felt  tray 
with  a  heraldic  eagle  plaque,  the  entire  set 
contained  in  a  blue  cardboard  box  with  its 
lid  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and 
“United  States  Liberty  Coins.” 

(5)  Three-coin  Proof  sets  comprised 
Proof  examples  of  the  1986-S  half  dollar, 
1986-S  silver  dollar,  and  1986-W  $5.  The 
advance  discount  price  of  $  1 75  was  raised 
on  January  1,  1986,  to  $206.50.  This  offer 
was  sold  out  by  January  31,  1986.  343,345 
sets  were  distributed.  Coins  in  plastic 
capsules  were  housed  in  a  blue  velvet 
presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a 


plaque  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case 
and  a  descriptive  certificate  were  enclosed 
in  a  blue  cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the 
lid  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Liberty  Coins.”  The  blue  box  was  placed 
within  a  blue  slipcover  similarly  imprinted. 

(6)  Three-coin  Uncirculated  sets  in¬ 
cluded  a  1986-D  half  dollar,  1986-P  dollar, 
and  1986-W  $5  and  were  offered  at  an 
advance  discount  price  of  $165,  raised  on 
January  1,  1986,  to  $193-  By  January  31, 
1986,  this  option  was  sold  out.  The  total 
number  of  sets  distributed  comprised 
49,406.  Sets  were  packaged  in  a  blue  box. 

(7)  Six-coin  sets  contained  1986-S  Proof 
and  1986-D  Uncirculated  half  dollars, 
1986-S  Proof  and  1986-P  Uncirculated 
dollars,  and  1986-W  Uncirculated  and  Proof 
$5  pieces.  These  were  offered  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  discount  price  of  $375,  raised  on 
January  1, 1986,  to  $439.50.  By  January'  3 1 , 
1986,  the  sets  were  sold  out,  by  which 
time  38,983  orders  had  been  received 
(Walter  Breen  points  out  that  Coin  World, 
July  29,  1987,  page  three,  gives  the  alter¬ 
native  quantity  of  39, 101).  Coins  in  plastic 
capsules  were  housed  in  a  cherry'  wood 
box  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal.  The 
box  and  a  certificate  of  authenticity'  were 
contained  in  a  blue  cardboard  box  with  the 
lid  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal. 

(8)  Prestige  Proof  sets  consisted  of 
regular  1986-S  Proof  sets  from  the  Lincoln 
cent  to  the  half  dollar  plus  the  Proof  1986- 
S  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar  and  the  Proof 
1986-S  Statue  of  Liberty  dollar.  These  were 
first  offered  on  March  10, 1986  at  a  price  of 
$48.50.  Subsequently,  599,314  sets  were 
sold.  Each  set  was  mounted  in  a  blue  and 
gray  plastic  holder  with  hinged  covers  of 
gray  suede  with  a  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal 
mounted  on  the  front  cover.  The  holder 
and  a  descriptive  card  were  housed  in  a 
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blue  cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal. 

(9)  Single  1986-S  Proof  dollars  were  first 
offered  at  the  discount  price  of  $22.50 
each.  On  January  1,  1986,  the  price  was 
raised  to  $24.  1,922,102  were  sold  this 
way.  Each  coin  was  mounted  in  a  plastic 
capsule  housed  in  a  blue  velvet  presenta¬ 
tion  case  with  a  hinged  lid  on  which  was 
mounted  a  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal.  The 
case  was  within  a  blue  cardboard  box 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  Liberty  Coin.  ”  The  box  was  in  a  blue 
slipcover  similarly  imprinted. 

(10)  Single  1986-P  Uncirculated  dollars 
were  first  offered  at  $20.50,  raised  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1986,  to  $22.  Sold  through  this  op¬ 


tion  were  463,095  coins.  Each  coin  was 
sealed  in  a  plastic  capsule  and  with  a  de¬ 
scriptive  certificate  was  housed  in  a  felt- 
lined  blue  box  with  the  lid  imprinted  with 
the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Liberty 
Coin.” 

Collecting  1986  Statue  of  Liberty 
Silver  Dollars 

Uncirculated  1986-P  and  Proof  1986-S 
Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollars  are  readily 
available  in  condition  as  issued.  The  design 
is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  its  era,  a  statement  which  also  extends 
to  the  other  Statue  of  Liberty  denomina¬ 
tions. 


1986  Statue  Of  Liberty  Centennial 
Silver  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  dedication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor 

Obverse  motif:  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island 

Reverse  motif:  Torch 

Authorization  date:  July  9,  1985 

Date  on  coins:  1986 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1985-1986 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000,000 
Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Quantity  melted:  Specific  information  not  released  by  the  Mint,  but  more  than  1 ,21 5,327' 
Net  number  distributed:  “'23,635  Uncirculated  Philadelphia  Mint  coins;  6,414,638  Proof 
San  Francisco  Mint  coins 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint  (office  address  beginning  April  1985:  Judic  iary  Square  Building,  633  3rd 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20220) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Blue  box  (or  cherry  wood  box  as  part  of  a  six-coin  set) 

1  Source:  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1  986,  p.  4 1 ,  the  specific  number  of  coins  melted  was  not  stated.  By  September  30,  1 986,  silver  amounting  to 
923,649  26  fine  ounces  had  been  recovered  by  melting  1986datcd  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollars.  At  0.76  troy  oz.  of  fine  silver  per  coin,  this  amounted  to  1 , 2 1  *5 , 32-7.9 
coins,  not  including  silver  lost  in  melting  and  wastage. 
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Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  $20. 50  in  advance  (later,  $22;  also 
sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text);  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $22.50  in  advance 
(later,  $24;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse:  John  Mercanti 

Designer  of  reverse:  John  Mercanti  assisted  by  Matthew  Peloso 

Interesting  fact:  The  silver  dollar  depicts  a  front  view  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  whereas  the 
clad  half  dollar  shows  a  side  view. 

1986-P  Statue  of  Liberty  Silver  Dollar  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $  17.50  1990  (December)  MS-65  $19. 50 


1986-S  Statue  of  Liberty  Silver  Dollar  (Proof  65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $20  1990  (December)  Proof-65  $  16 
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The  Constitution  Commemorated 

The  next  occasion  for  issuing  com¬ 
memorative  coins  was  provided  by  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  observed  in  1987.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Representative  Frank 
Annunzio,  a  bill  known  as  the  Act  of  Octo¬ 
ber  29,  1986  (Public  Law  99-582),  was 
passed,  which  authorized  the  production 
of  up  to  10  million  silver  dollars  and  one 
million  $5  gold  pieces  in  combinations  of 
Uncirculated  and  Proof  finish.  Surcharges 


of  $7  for  the  dollars  and  $35  for  the  $5 
pieces  were  to  go  toward  reduction  of  the 
national  debt,  seemingly  a  bottomless  pit, 
a  vast  deficit  which  was  not  likely  to  in¬ 
spire  any  sense  of  patriotism  in  the  heart  of 
the  average  coin  purchaser. 

When  distribution  ended,  nearly  four 
million  coins  had  been  sold,  yielding  $52 
million  toward  the  debt.  The  allowable 
minting  period  extended  to  and  included 
June  30,  1988  (technically,  issues  made  in 
1988  were  restrikes). 
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This  was  not  the  first  time  that  coins 
were  proposed  to  commemorate  this  his¬ 
toric  document.  On  April  23,  1936  there 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  bill  (H  R.  12443)  to  authorize 
the  coinage  of  half  dollars  to  observe  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
proposed  that  these  commemoratives  be 
“coined  in  an  unlimited  number  during  the 
year  1937  only”  and  that  “as  a  further 
means  of  [observing  the  occasion]  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mint  shall  suspend  and  cease 
the  coinage  of  the  usual  or  regular  50-cent 
silver  pieces  during  the  calendar  year  1937.” 
Nothing  came  of  the  idea. 

The  Design 

J.  Carter  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts,  wrote  to  Mint  Direc¬ 
tor  Donna  Pope  on  November  4,  1986,  to 
express  the  Commission  s  belief  that  “this 
is  a  great  opportunity  to  tap  the  creative 
ability  of  our  distinguished  sculptors  and 
invite  them  to  participate  in  the  design  of 
these  coins.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  federal 
government's  commitment  to  the  highest 
quality  in  its  art.  Anything  we  can  do  to 
support  such  an  endeavor  would  be  a 
welcome  task.  It  is  our  hope  that  these 
coins  can  be  truly  representative  of  our 
very  best  efforts  as  a  people.  The  occasion 
they  will  celebrate  deserves  no  less.”1 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker 
III  announced  that  a  competition  would  be 
held  in  which  1 1  outside  sculptors  would 
be  invited  to  compete  with  six  on  the  staff 
of  the  Engraving  Department  of  the  Mint.2 
Each  artist  was  requested  to  submit  four 
sketches  in  return  for  a  payment  of  $2,000, 
whether  or  not  the  designs  were  used.3  On 
March  31,  1987,  Baker  revealed  that  New 


Hampshire  artist  Patricia  Lewis  Verani’s 
motif  for  the  dollar  was  chosen.  The  Mint 
Engraving  Department  reduced  the  mod¬ 
els  and  prepared  the  dies. 

An  official  Mint  description  noted:  “The 
obverse  displays  a  quill  pen  laid  across  a 
sheaf  of  parchments  and  reads  ‘We  the 
People.  ’  The  reverse  depicts  a  cross-section 
of  Americans  from  past  and  present  in  a 
dramatic  parade  through  history.4 

Minutes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts  reflect  the  reaction  of  its  mem¬ 
bers:5  “The  design  of  the  one-dollar  silver 
coin,  by  Patricia  Lewis  Verani,  was  not  of 
the  same  high  quality  [as  Marcel  Jovine’s 
design  for  the  $5  gold]  and  [the  members] 
recommended  that  if  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  not  particularly  attracted  to 
the  design,  the  Commission  would  like  to 
study  the  other  entries.  Barring  that,  they 
thought  the  present  selection  ought  to 
have  the  same  style  lettering  as  the  five- 
dollar  coin  and  that  ‘DOLLAR  1  ’  was  not  as 
appropriate  as  ONE  DOLLAR’  on  the  re¬ 
verse.” 

Mrs.  Verani  and  the  Dollar 

Burnett  Anderson,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Numismatic  News,  filed  this 
story  on  April  7,  1987:  “Patricia  Lewis 
Verani,  designer  of  the  Constitution  Bicen¬ 
tennial  silver  dollar  to  be  issued  later  this 
year,  drew  on  a  background  of  varied 

1  As  quoted  in  "More  New  U.S.  Coins."  by  Ed  Reiter.  COlNage,  February  1 987, 
p.  104. 

^  The  following  outside  artists  were  invited  to  compete:  Robert  A.  Weinman. 
Merlin  Szosz,  Don  Everhart,  Marika  H.  Somogyi,  Mico  Kaufman,  Eugene  Daub, 
Karen  Worth.  Patricia  Lewis  Verani,  Charles  Perry,  Marcel Jovine,  and  Leonard 
Baskin. 

5  The  two  artists  whose  designs  were  chosen  each  earned  "about  $3,000  in 
supplemental  fees  by  working  with  the  Mint  technical  staff,"  according  to 
Eugene  Essner  (of  the  Mint  Headquarters  staff)  as  quoted  in  an  article,  “The 
Mint  Holds  an  Official  Design  Contest,"  by  Ed  Reiter,  COINage,  March  1988, 
p.  43. 

4  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1987,  p.  1 1 . 

5  Minutes  of  the  Commission  meeting.  April  16,  1987,  p.  2. 
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sculpture  ranging  from  the  monumental  to 
the  miniature  in  the  creation  of  her  win¬ 
ning  design.  Mrs.  Verani,  who  entered  a 
total  of  six  submissions  in  the  competition 
embracing  1 1  outside  artists  and  U.S.  Mint 
sculptor-engravers,  described  herself  as 
thrilled,  surprised,  and  honored  by  the 
selection  of  her  work  for  the  1987  silver 
coin. 

“Her  first  monumental  bronze  work  was 
the  Fighting  Black  Bear  of  the  University 
of  Maine,  eight  feet  high  at  the  shoulder, 
she  said,  a  prominent  and  familiar  sight  at 
the  University’s  campus  in  Orono.  He’s 
really  monumental,  ’  Mrs.  Verani  continued, 
‘in  a  sort  of  half  crouch  and  about  eight  feet 
wide  as  well.’  She  described  the  work  as 
somewhat  stylized,  not  stark  realism,  but 
not  abstract  either.  You  don’t  have  any 
doubt  that  you’re  looking  at  a  big  black 
bear.  ’ 

“Mrs.  Verani’s  design  for  the  silver  dollar 
features  a  quill  pen  with  some  papers  on 
the  obverse,  with  the  phrase  ‘We  the 
People’  superimposed  across  the  coin  in  a 
script  similar  to  that  used  in  the  original 
copy  of  the  Constitution.  The  main  feature 
of  the  reverse  is  a  group  of  men  in  colonial 
dress,  the  foremost  one  with  a  roll  of  papers, 
reminiscent  of  paintings  of  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

“Asked  how  she  generated  the  ideas  for 
her  designs,  Mrs.  Verani  said  that  appar¬ 
ently  everyone  thought  of  the  quill  pen 
and  papers,’  and  the  quill  appears  on  both 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  the  gold  coin 
designed  by  Marcel  Jovine  as  well  as  on  her 
obverse.  ‘But  I  was  thinking  of  the  people, 
of  the  whole  country,  as  with  the  way  so 
many  people  could  identify  with  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  and  I  wanted  people,’  she  said. 
The  superimposition  of  the  phrase  ‘We  the 
People’  was  also  her  independent  idea,  but 


in  the  process  of  moving  through  the  Trea¬ 
sury  it  was  moved  from  the  reverse  to  the 
obverse,  she  said....” 

An  article  in  Coin  World  gave  further 
details  concerning  her  work: 1  “Learning  to 
work  within  the  limitations  required  to 
design  a  coin  was  just  one  of  the  many 
adjustments  sculptor  Patricia  Lewis  Verani 
had  to  make  after  being  notified  her  de¬ 
signs  were  selected  for  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution  silver  dollar.  Verani  de¬ 
scribed  the  basic  element  of  the  obverse 
design  as  pretty  straightforward’  incor¬ 
porating  a  representation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  with  its  first  three  words,  WE  THE 
PEOPLE,  in  script  across  the  center.  ..  The 
recent  celebration  of  the  1 00th  anniversary 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  Verani’s  inspi¬ 
ration  for  the  reverse  design  which  features 
a  group  of  people  in  the  center  which 
represents  people  from  different  eras  of 
our  history,  occupations,  races— a  mix  ’... 

“Verani  described  the  effort  to  define 
the  concept  of  what  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution  means  as  ‘a  large  order’ 
because  it’s  hard  to  think  of  something 
that  would  be  original.’  This  was  her  first 
design  for  a  circulating  coin,  and  the  low- 
relief  standards  were  something  new  for 
her.  This  is  completely  different.  I  didn’t 
realize  it  was  as  low  as  it  is,’  she  said, 
reflecting  on  the  difference  between  this 
work  and  her  previous  sculpture  works.  I 
think  I’ll  enjoy  it,  though.’ 

“Verani’s  sculpting  talents  have  been 
used  for  the  past  10  years  for  commission 
work,  relief  portraits  either  life-size,  three- 
quarter  size  or  in  the  round.  She  said  she 
never  really  has  considered  herself  a 
medallic  artist  but  more  a  sculptor.  She’s 
been  working  at  sculpture  for  1 5  years  full 

1  “Artists  Find  Working  Within  Mint  Limitations  'Confining,'"  by  Michele 
Orzano.  Coin  World,  April  15,  1987,  p.  1. 
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time  but  admits  with  a  laugh,  I  think  as  you 
get  older  you  get  kind  of  tired  of  struggling 
with  huge  molds....  Medals  start  looking 
better  to  you.’  Verani  said  she  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  her  selection  and  is  very  happy. ...” 

An  article  in  The  Commemorative  Trail 
quoted  comments  from  still  another  inter¬ 
view  with  the  sculptress:1  “Mrs.  Verani 
stated  that  the  obverse  of  the  Constitution 
Bicentennial  coin  was  difficult  to  design 
because  the  idea  was  abstract.  Concerning 
the  reverse,  “I  really  liked  that  triangular 
mass  that  the  figures  on  the  reverse  are 
standing  on.  I  would  have  preferred  to 
build  up  to  one  central  figure  but  that 
would  have  made  those  other  figures  so 
small  you  couldn  ’  t  have  seen  any  of  them .... 
I  had  already  sent  in  four  sketches  by  that 
time,  but  that  was  the  one  I  really  wanted, 
so  I  did  one  more  to  go  with  it.” 

How  the  Dollar  Was  Modeled 

Elizabeth  Jones  recalled  Mrs.  Verani’s 
involvement:2  “Seeing  as  Patricia  Verani 
was  primarily  a  sculptor  in  the  round, 
having  done  just  a  few  medals  when  she 
entered  and  won  both  sides  of  the  1987 
silver  dollar  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  competition,’  she  was,  by  her  own 
admission,  unfamiliar  with  modeling  of  a 
coin  ( very  different  from  modeling  for  a 
medal— articles  have  been  written  on  this 
subject— in  fact  this  was  the  subject  of  one 
of  my  slide  lectures  to  AMSA  in  a  meeting 
in  New  York  City  in  September  1986).3 

“Anyway,  Patricia  came  to  Philadelphia 
to  work  on  her  models.  We  gave  her  the 
appropriate  plaster  basins.  We  set  up  a 
working  space  for  her  in  the  chief 
engraver’s  (my)  room  at  an  extra  desk.  She 
did  her  modeling,  checking  the  reliefs  of¬ 
ten  with  a  technology  staff  member.  The 
measurements  are  made  with  depth  gauges 


and  usually  are  taken  by  the  transfer  en¬ 
gravers.  She  had  the  plaster  molds  made 
(by  the  transfer  engravers,  whose  job  that 
is— among  their  other  duties).  She  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  not  very  familiar  with  carving  the 
lettering  in  the  negative  plasters  and  re¬ 
quired  some  advice/help.  She  finished  her 
models  at  the  Mint  and  returned  to  New 
Hampshire.” 

Mint  Director  Pope’s  Commentary 

In  an  interview  with  the  author  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  discussed  the  coins:4 
“With  the  Constitution  Bicentennial  coins, 
people  were  asking  if  we  had  gone  feather- 
crazy  because  of  the  feathers  on  three  of 
the  four  designs.  Secretary  Baker  and  John 
Rogers,  his  assistant  (who  had  designed 
several  medals  in  the  private  sector),  chose 
the  designs,  and  they  were  looked  over 
very  carefully.” 

The  First-Strike  Ceremony 

The  first  Constitution  Bicentennial  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  were  produced  in  a  ritual  of  the 
type  that  by  this  time  was  becoming  tradi¬ 
tional;  held  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  on  July 
1,  1987.  “These  ceremonies  marked  the 
start  of  the  July  4th  national  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  bicentennial  of  the  American 
Constitution.”5 

Burnett  Anderson,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Krause  Publications,  wrote 
this  eyewitness  account  of  the  event:6  “The 

1  An  Interview  with  Patricia  Lewis  Verani,''  by  Michael  K.  Garofalo,  The 
Commemorative  Trail,  FaU  1988,  pp.  3437. 

2  Letter  to  the  author,  March  15,  1991. 

3  Elizabeth  Jones  added  this  footnote  to  her  written  comments:  "This  lecture 
is  published  with  photographs  of  slides  of  U.S.  coins  and  medals  in  the  AMSA 
official  publication,  MedaUic  Sculpture,  Fall  1989. 1  believe  this  talk  was  the 

4  February  11,  1991. 

5  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1 987,  p.  1 1 .  All  dies  for  the 
Constitution  Bicentennial  coins  were  made  at  Philadelphia.  Combined  die 
totals  for  the  $1  and  $5  coins  were  as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1987  (ended 
September  30,  1987)  6,082  dies;  fiscal  year  1988  1,604  dies. 

6  Transcript  of  original  manuscript  sent  to  Numismatic  News,  July  1,  1987. 
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1987  gold  and  silver  coins  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution  were  launched  at  impressive  and 
star-spangled  first-strike  ceremonies  in 
Philadelphia  July  1 .  Moments  after  he  had 
struck  and  displayed  the  first  1987  Con¬ 
stitution  Bicentennial  silver  dollar,  Trea¬ 
sury  Secretary  James  A.  Baker  III  pressed  a 
second  button  prominently  labeled  ‘West 
Point.  ’  Through  what  Mint  Director  Donna 
Pope  called  the  magic  of  the  computer,’ 
using  a  special  telephone  hookup,  it  acti¬ 
vated  a  press  at  the  West  Point  Bullion 
Depository.  The  telephone  link  was  also 
fed  to  the  amplifiers  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  audience  was  able  to  hear  the  thunk 
thunk’  of  the  press  as  the  coin  was  struck, 
after  which  the  West  Point  operator  said, 
‘We’ve  got  a  beautiful  gold  coin.’ 

“Like  Cinderella’s  pumpkin  a  section  of 
the  Philadelphia  Mint’s  huge  strip  rolling 
area,  now  idle,  had  been  transformed  into 
a  colorful  and  tastefully  decorated  mini¬ 
auditorium....  An  appealing  family  touch 
was  added  to  the  occasion  when  Secretary 
Baker  asked  his  nine-year-old  daughter, 
Mary  Bonner  Baker,  to  join  him  at  the 
press.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  have  eight  chil¬ 
dren.  Mary  Bonner  struck  the  second  dol¬ 
lar  and,  using  the  remote  to  West  Point,  a 
second  gold  coin  as  well.  In  quick  succes¬ 
sion  U.S.  Treasurer  Katherine  Ortega  and 
Mrs.  Pope  had  their  turns  at  the  press  and 
at  the  control  button. 

“Pope  drew  an  appreciative  laugh  as  she 
moved  toward  the  press  for  the  announced 
third  strike,  saying,  I’m  not  sure  I  like  the 
sound  of  that,  up  for  the  third  strike.’  The 
fourth  strike  went  to  Frederick  Biebel, 
member  of  the  official  Constitution  Bi¬ 
centennial  Commission,  followed  by  the 
two  designers  for  numbers  five  and  six. 
They  were  Patricia  Lewis  Verani  of  New 


Hampshire,  sculptor  of  the  silver  piece, 
and  Marcel  Jovine  of  New  Jersey,  designer 
of  the  $5  gold  piece. 

“But  amid  the  festive  atmosphere. .  .there 
were  serious  words  about  the  significance 
and  centerpiece  of  the  occasion,  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Pope,  who  spoke  first,  asked 
people  to  recognize  what  the  Constitution 
has  done  for  us,  ’  creating  a  new  nation  and 
releasing  the  energies  and  initiatives  of  its 
people  in  a  way  which  has  made  America 
a  highly  developed  world  power.  The  coins 
and  their  designs,  she  said,  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  its  majesty,  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  strength.  Americans  have  lived 
through  and  by  the  words  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  for  200  years,’  she  declared. 

“She  pointed  out  that  the  Constitution 
itself  called  for  creation  of  a  mint,  and  that 
the  Mint,  in  turn,  had  played  a  little  known 
role  in  preserving  the  original  of  the  docu¬ 
ment,  giving  it  and  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  safe  storage  at  Fort  Knox 
during  World  War  II.  She  also  reminded 
the  audience  that  the  ceremony  was  taking 
place  only  a  few  city  blocks  from  where  its 
authors  were  laboring  200  years  ago  to  the 
day,  and  complaining  of  the  heat  and  hu¬ 
midity  of  the  city,  not  unlike  the  current 
weather. 

“Baker  contributed  a  second  historical 
note  attesting  to  the  Mint’s  antiquity:  The 
early  Philadelphia  Mint  was  the  first  build¬ 
ing  constructed  by  the  U.S.  government,  in 
1792.  The  founding  fathers,  he  said,  ‘knew 
that  a  genuine  nation  had  to  have  a  genuine 
currency,’  and  the  new  coins  are  fine  sym¬ 
bols  of  a  remarkable  document,  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  “But  the  coins  of  a  nation  are  more 
than  a  symbol,’  he  said,  “they  are  the  tan¬ 
gible  means  of  conducting  the  nation’s 
commerce.’...  After  Baker  and  his  party 
departed,  there  were  an  additional  35 
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strikes  by  prominent  numismatists,  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  and  representatives  of 
the  Mint’s  overseas  distributors  from  Ja¬ 
pan,  Korea,  Germany,  Italy,  and  New 
Zealand.” 

Production  and  Distribution 

The  Philadelphia  Mint  struck  Uncir¬ 
culated  1987-P  silver  dollars,  whereas  the 
San  Francisco  Mint  produced  Proof  1987-S 
$  1  pieces.  Distribution  was  through  direct 
mail  to  Mint  customers,  through  national 
retail  chains  (including  Montgomery  Ward, 
Service  Merchandise,  and  Sears  &  Roe¬ 
buck),  over  1,700  banks,  and  numerous 
other  locations  for  a  total  of  1 5,000  outlets. 
Direct  marketing  efforts  were  handled  by 
the  firm  of  Kobs  &  Draft  Advertising,  Inc. 
As  was  the  case  with  other  recent  com- 
memoratives,  several  package  options  were 
available.  A  delineation  of  these  follows:1 

(1)  Single  Proof  1987-S  dollars  were  of¬ 
fered  at  the  advance  discount  price  of  $24, 
later  raised  to  $28.  1 ,778,606  were  distrib¬ 
uted  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Mint  who  gave  Walter  Breen 
this  figure  on  May  1,  1989,  stating  that  it 
was  subject  to  minor  corrections.  At  the 
time  of  distribution  each  coin  was  placed 
in  a  plastic  capsule  and  housed  in  a  navy 
blue  velvet  presentation  case  with  hinged 
lid  (on  which  is  a  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal). 
The  whole  was  contained  in  a  navy  blue 
cardboard  box  accompanied  by  a  descrip¬ 
tive  certificate.  This  box  and  its  blue  card¬ 
board  slip  cover  were  each  imprinted  with 
the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  Coins.” 

(2)  Single  Uncirculated  1987-P  dollars 
were  first  offered  at  $22.50,  later  raised  to 
$26.  Through  this  option  282,683  dollars 
were  sold.  Coins  were  packaged  similarly 
to  the  Proof  1987-S  dollars. 


(3)  Prestige  Proof  sets  consisting  of  a 
regular  Proof  set  from  the  Lincoln  cent  to 
the  Kennedy  half  dollar,  plus  one  Proof 
commemorative  1987-S  dollar,  were  first 
offered  for  $4 1 ,  a  price  later  raised  to  $45. 
435,495  sets  were  sold.  Each  set  was 
mounted  in  a  plastic  case  within  a  box  of 
gray  suede  (resembling  a  book)  with  a 
silver  heraldic  eagle  centered  on  the  front 
cover;  white  satin  interior  cover  with  the 
Great  Seal,  “United  States  1987  Prestige 
Set”  imprinted  in  blue,  and  red,  white,  and 
blue  ribbon;  all  within  a  gray  cardboard 
box  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and 
Prestige  Set  designation. 

(4)  Two-coin  Proof  sets  consisted  of  a 
Proof  1987-S  dollar  and  a  Proof  1987-W  $5 
and  were  first  offered  at  $217,  later  raised 
to  $250.  Through  this  option  443,757  sets 
were  marketed.  Coins  in  plastic  capsules 
were  housed  in  a  navy  blue  velvet  presen¬ 
tation  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a  plaque 
of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case  and  a 
descriptive  certificate  were  enclosed  in  a 
navy  blue  cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the 
lid  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Constitution  Coins.”  The  box  was  placed 
within  a  navy  blue  slipcover  similarly  im¬ 
printed. 

(5)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  sets  com¬ 
prised  an  Uncirculated  1987-P  dollar  and  a 
1987-W  $5.  These  were  first  offered  at 
$217,  a  price  later  raised  to  $240.  Sets  sold 
amounted  to  79,688.  Sets  were  packaged 
similarly  to  the  two-coin  Proof  sets. 

(6)  Four-coin  sets  included  a  1987-P 
Uncirculated  dollar,  a  1987-S  Proof  dollar, 
and  Uncirculated  and  Proof  examples  of 
the  1987-W  $5.  These  were  first  offered  at 
$465.  The  price  was  later  raised  to  $525. 
89,258  sets  were  sold.  Coins  in  plastic 

1  As  enumerated  by  Walter  Breen  in  the  1990  reprint  edition  of  The  Ency- 
clopedia  of  United  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins. 
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capsules  were  housed  in  a  velvet-lined 
mahogany  case  and  were  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  authenticity.  The  case  was 
enclosed  in  a  navy  blue  cardboard  box 
imprinted  with  a  heraldic  eagle. 


official  sales  period  ended  on  June  30, 
1988. 


Collecting  1987  Constitution 
Bicentennial  Silver  Dollars 


The  total  distribution  quantities  of  1987 
Constitution  Bicentennial  silver  dollars 
amounted  to  45 1 ,629  1 987-P  Uncirculated 
coins  and  27,747,116  1987-S  Proofs.  The 


Specimens  of  the  Uncirculated  1 987-P 
and  Proof  1987-S  Constitution  Bicenten¬ 
nial  silver  dollars  are  readily  available  today 
in  condition  as  issued. 


1987  Constitution  Bicentennial 
Silver  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
Obverse  motif:  Parchment  leaves  and  pen 
Reverse  motif:  Group  of  American  citizens 
Authorization  date:  October  29,  1986 
Dates  on  coins:  1987  (also  1787) 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1987-1988 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000,000 
Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 
Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  451 ,629  Uncirculated  Philadelphia  Mint  coins;  2,747, 1 16  Proof 
San  Francisco  Mint  coins 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint,  P.O.Box  13575  (also  Box  13576),  Philadelphia,  PA  19101-3575  (orders 
filled  by  the  Customer  Service  Center,  The  U.S.  Mint,  10001  Aerospace  Drive,  Lanham,  MD 
20706) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Packaged  in  a  velvet-lined  blue  box  (or  mahogany  box  as 
part  of  a  four-coin  set) 

Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  $22.50  in  advance  (later,  $26;  also 
sold  as  part  of  other  options-see  text);  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $24  in  advance 
(later,  $28;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Patricia  Lewis  Verani 
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1987-P  Constitution  Silver  Dollar  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $12.50  1990  (December)  MS-65  $13  50 

1987-S  Constitution  Silver  Dollar  (Proof-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $  14  1990  (December)  Proof-65  $  14 
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The  1988  Olympic  Games  in  Seoul 

The  Summer  Olympic  Games  held  in 
Seoul,  South  Korea  in  1988  furnished  the 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  to  create  an  issue  of  commemorative 
coins. 

Some  observers  suggested  that,  as  the 
event  was  not  held  in  the  United  States,  it 
was  not  an  appropriate  subject  for  Ameri¬ 
can  coinage.  Professional  numismatist 
Luis  Vigdor  commented:  “I  think  Ameri¬ 
can  coins  should  celebrate  American 


events.  And  the  same  holds  true  for  other 
countries’  coinage  as  well.  No  country  has 
the  right  to  celebrate  on  its  coins  an  event 
which  is  occurring  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  Some  of  the  smaller  countries,  some 
of  the  smaller  mints,  have  been  doing  this 
for  years— commemorating  all  kinds  of 
events  just  for  commercialization.  And  I 
think  that’s  wrong,  no  matter  who  is  doing 
it.”1 

*  As  quoted  in  “Coins  For  the  '88  Olympics,"  by  Ed  Reiter,  COINage, 
November  1987,  p.  98. 
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Rep.  Frank  Annunzio,  who  by  this  time 
had  shepherded  through  Congress  most  of 
the  successful  commemorative  proposals 
of  the  decade,  introduced  a  bill,  subse¬ 
quently  modified  and  signed  as  Public  Law 
100-141  on  October  28,  1987,  providing 
for  not  more  than  10  million  silver  dollars 
and  not  more  than  one  million  gold  $5 
pieces,  the  dollars  to  be  offered  at  a  price 
to  include  a  $7  surcharge  and  the  half 
eagles  to  bear  a  surcharge  of  $35.  Coinage 
standards  specified  were  similar  to  those 
used  on  other  commemorative  silver  and 
gold  coins  of  the  decade.  Profits  from  the 
coins  were  earmarked  for  the  U nited  States 
Olympic  Committee. 

The  Design 

The  Treasury  Department  invited  10 
private  sculptors  and  seven  Mint  employ¬ 
ees  to  compete  to  design  the  two  coins.1 
Each  artist  from  the  private  sector  received 
$  1 ,000  as  a  compensation,  whether  or  not 
his  or  her  designs  were  chosen. 

At  its  meeting  on  January  21,  1988,  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  reviewed  60  out¬ 
side  designs  and  24  from  Mint  artists.  Those 
in  attendance  were  asked  to  vote  on  the 
sketches  presented,  which  for  purposes  of 
anonymity  were  marked  not  with  artists’ 
names  but  with  designations  such  as  A-4, 
FI-4,  J-l,  etc.  Member  Diane  Wolf  noted 
that  this  was  a  historic  moment  in  com¬ 
memorative  coinage,  for  it  represented 
only  the  second  time  that  designs  had  been 
selected  by  competition  and  the  first  time 
that  the  Commission  participated  in  the 
choices.  It  was  noted  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III  would 
review  the  Commission’s  ideas  and  make 
the  final  decisions.2 

The  silver  dollar  obverse  design  chosen 
was  a  sketch  by  Patricia  Lewis  Verani, 


labeled  FI-1,  which  was  not  the  obverse 
design  recommended  by  the  Commission 
(which  chose  J-2  instead). 

A  Mint  news  release  described  Mrs. 
Verani’s  work:  “The  obverse  of  the  silver 
Olympic  coin  displays  Lady  Liberty’s  torch 
and  the  Olympic  torch  merging  into  a 
single  symbolic  flame.  Olive  branches, 
emblems  of  peace,  encircle  the  torches.” 
The  artist  came  to  the  Mint  and  worked 
with  the  staff  in  the  production  of  models. 

The  design  for  the  reverse  by  U.S.  Mint 
sculptor-engraver  Sheri  J.  Winter  (labeled 
as  L-2;  the  motif  recommended  by  the 
Commission)  featured  “the  five-ring  logo 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  framed  by 
a  pair  of  olive  branches,”  the  same  news 
release  noted. 

Sheri  J.  Winter  Comments 

Sheri  J.  Winter  commented  on  working 
conditions  at  the  Mint  while  he  was  de¬ 
signing  the  reverse  of  the  1988  Olympic 
dollar:3  “When  I  created  the  design,  I  was 
happy  with  it,  even  though  the  problem 
with  this  and  other  work  was  that  it  always 
had  to  be  done  under  duress.  Then  there 
was  too  much  of  the  situation  of  other 
people  telling  you  what  to  do,  changing 
your  designs,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  When 
we  at  the  Mint  submitted  designs  and  sent 
them  to  Washington,  then  they  changed 
them.  You  expect  some  of  this,  but  in 
recent  times  they  did  it  so  much  that  it 
created  problems  at  the  Mint  in  getting  the 

Elizabeth  Jones,  Sheri  Joseph  Winter,  Michael  Iacocca.  Edgar  Z.  Steever  IV, 
James  C.  Licaretz,  John  Mcrcanti,  and  Chester  Y.  Martin.  The  private  artists 
invited  were:  Alex  Shagin,  Patricia  Lewis  Verani,  Karen  Worth,  John  Cook, 
Domenico  Facci,  Mark  Rhea,  Marcel  Jovine,  Eugene  Daub  (in  1991  he  would 
be  named  recipient  of  the  Saltus  Award  given  by  the  American  Numismatic 
Society),  and  Mico  Kaufman.  Robert  Weinman  (son  of  noted  sculptor  Adolph 
Weinman)  was  given  the  opportunity-  but  declined  to  compete.  Years  earlier 

tennial  designs  for  regular  coinage. 

2  Minutes  of  the  Commission  meeting,  January  21,  1988,  p.  2. 

3  Interview  with  the  author,  February  15,  1991. 
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work  done  on  time.  By  the  time  I  left  the 
Mint,  it  was  really  getting  difficult  to  work 
there,  to  say  the  least.  I  don’t  know  if  it  was 
committees  down  there  or  it  was  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mint  or  who.  I  never  really 
knew  who  was  making  things  difficult,  but 
I  am  sure  it  was  a  lot  of  different  people. 
The  way  they  were  handling  it—  you  know , 
instead  of  letting  the  Mint  art  department 
handle  the  art  work,  they  would  have  things 
sent  down  there,  then  committees  and  lots 
of  different  people  would  have  their  input 
into  it  until  things  were  changed  so  much 
that  it  sort  of  took  the  fun  out  of  it. 

“I  did  lots  of  drawings  for  those  Olympic 
coins.  We  all  did.  I  would  say  we  did  a 
couple  of  hundred  among  the  four  or  five 
of  us  there.  I  just  don’t  remember  what 
they  were.  They  were  different  things. 
They  were  sports  events  and  figures  in¬ 
volved  in  sports.  There  were  a  lot  of  good 
designs  that  came  out  on  those  coins.  Again 
they  were  rejected  in  Washington.  Nobody 
wanted  them;  nobody  liked  them.  Too 
many  people  who  really  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  art  work  were  making  artistic 
changes.  You  did  a  lot  of  good  art  work, 
but  it  was  all  set  aside  for  mediocre  things. 
That  is  the  trouble  they  have  been  having 
with  coin  designs  in  general  in  the  last  few 
years,  I  guess.  There  were  too  many  bosses. 
That  is  one  reason  why  I  left  the  Mint.  .. 

Design  Modifications 

On  March  2,  1988,  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  announced  that  the  designs  had  been 
modified  slightly,  through  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Olympic  Committee, 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  office 
of  Frank  Annunzio,  and  that;  “The  Olympic 
rings  were  retained  on  the  reverse  of  the 
silver  dollar  with  USA  added  in  the  field 
above  the  rings.  OLYMPIAD  XXIV  was 


changed  to  OLYMPIAD  on  the  reverse  of 
the  silver  coin....  The  production  of  the 
Olympic  coins  will  commence  May  2  at  the 
Denver  Mint,  where  Secretary  Baker  is 
scheduled  to  strike  the  first  silver  coin.” 

A  detailed  report  of  the  design  changes 
involving  the  Olympic  rings  on  the  $  1  and 
$5  was  carried  in  an  article  in  Numismatic 
News  and  noted  in  part;1  “Some  time  after 
the  designs  had  been  submitted  to  both  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  USOC  informed 
the  Mint  that  it  could  not  use  the  rings 
unless  the  letters  USA  were  positioned 
above  them  in  a  specified  way.  The  Mint, 
however,  was  reluctant  to  add  the  letters 
USA  to  reverse  designs  that  already  carried 
the  complete  legend  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  and  at  one  stage  of  the  drawn- 
out  process  removed  the  rings  completely 
from  both  designs.  ”  After  much  discussion, 
compromises  were  made. 

Price  Structures  and  Discount 
Schedules 

Price  structures,  discount  schedules,  and 
ordering  specifications  for  the  1988 
Olympic  coins  exceeded  in  complexity 
anything  seen  up  to  this  date.  Three  dif¬ 
ferent  price  and  discount  categories  were 
set  up  for  the  distribution  of  the  1988 
Olympic  coins; 

(1)  SUGGESTED  RETAIL  PRICES:  Prices 
at  which  the  coins  were  to  be  sold  to  the 
general  public. 

(2)  SCHEDULE  A  PRICES:  Schedule  A 
required  a  minimum  purchase  of  $10,000 
with  each  order.  T ransportation  costs  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  Mint.  Coin  returns  were 
not  allowable.  Orders  could  be  placed  by 
corporate  headquarters  only  (and  could  be 

1  “Rings  Put  Back  On  Designs,"  by  Burnett  Anderson.  March  1 5,  1988,  p.  1 . 
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shipped  only  to  corporate  headquarters, 
not  to  branch  selling  locations).  Payment 
was  due  before  shipment.  The  eight  Olym¬ 
pic  coin  options  could  be  mixed  to  meet 
minimum  dollar  requirements  and  would 
not  include  any  other  coins  (such  as  regular 
issue  1988  Proof  sets).  Schedule  A  partici¬ 
pants  were  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  all 
of  the  eight  Olympic  coin  options. 

(3)  SCHEDULE  B  PRICES:  Schedule  B 
was  intended  for  major  accounts  and  re¬ 
quired  a  minimum  purchase  of  $  1  million 
during  the  life  of  the  program.  Transporta¬ 
tion  costs  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Mint. 
Coin  returns  were  allowed  up  to  1 5%  of  the 
total  order.  Order  placement  could  be  by 
corporate  headquarters  or  selling  locations, 
and  shipment  could  be  to  corporate  head¬ 
quarters  or  selling  locations.  Payment  was 
due  before  shipment  or  by  a  letter  of  credit 
with  90-day  terms.  Participants  under 
Schedule  B  could  also  take  advantage  of  a 
consignment  arrangement  whereby  one 
“standard  package”  had  to  be  purchased  as 
a  minimum  for  each  selling  location. 
Qualifying  for  this  consignment  option 
were  federally  insured  institutions  (and 
rare  coin  dealers  having  gross  coin  sales  of 
approximately  $100,000).  Accompanying 
the  order  were  to  be  a  letter  of  credit  and 
an  agreement  containing  “an  equal  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  clause.  ”  If  gross  coin 
sales  exceeded  $  1 00,000,  other  conditions 
would  apply,  and  the  Mint  would  advise  on 
these.  The  only  options  allowed  Schedule 
B  participants  were  the  Proof  Olympic 
silver  dollars,  the  two-coin  Olympic  Proof 
sets,  and  the  regular  (no  Olympic  coins) 
1988  Proof  sets. 

Prospective  dealers  in  the  Olympic  pro¬ 
grams  were  given  “ten  golden  reasons  to 
join  the  team”:  (1)  Stimulate  consumer 
traffic.  (2)  Help  a  good  cause.  (3)  Benefit 


from  powerful  national  and  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  (4)  Contribute  to  American  achieve¬ 
ment.  (3)  Share  the  Olympic  spotlight.  (6) 
Build  good  will  and  a  winning  image.  (7) 
Gain  the  support  of  a  nationwide  public 
relations  effort.  (8)  Enhance  special  areas 
and  events  (“use  them  to... lend  impor¬ 
tance  to  other  events”).  (9)  Increase  sales 
with  dramatic  point-of-purchase  displays. 
(10)  Join  a  U.S.  government  program. 

Options  and  Prices 

Options  and  prices  for  the  1988  Olym¬ 
pic  coins  are  given  below  (Options  3  and  4 
did  not  relate  to  silver  dollars  and  are 
included  here  for  information  only): 

(1)  Proof  1988-S  silver  dollar,  suggested 
retail  $29,  Schedule  A  price  $25.50,  Sched- 
uleBprice  $26. 88,858  coins  were  sold  this 
way.  (The  Mint  noted  in  a  June  7,  1990, 
release  of  sales  figures  that  all  figures  are 
subject  to  minor  corrections;  the  figures 
given  here  are  the  latest  numbers  avail¬ 
able.)  A  coin  in  a  plastic  capsule  was  housed 
in  a  maroon  velvet  presentation  case  with 
a  hinged  lid  and  a  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal 
on  the  lid.  The  case  and  a  descriptive 
certificate  were  enclosed  in  a  maroon 
cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the  lid  with 
the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Mint  / 
1 988  Olympic  Coins.  ”  The  box  was  placed 
within  a  maroon  slipcover  similarly  im¬ 
printed. 

(2)  Uncirculated  1988-D  silver  dollar. 
Retail  price  $27,  Schedule  A  price  $24, 
Schedule  B  price  not  applicable.  Sales: 
139,084  coins.  Packaged  similarly  to  the 
1988-S  Proof  silver  dollar. 

(3)  Proof  1 988- W  $5  gold.  Suggested 
retail  price  $235,  Schedule  A  price  $207, 
Schedule  B  price  not  applicable.  (This  op¬ 
tion  is  listed  here  for  information  only  and 
does  not  relate  to  1988  Olympic  silver 
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dollars.)  Sales  totaled  42,618  coins  under 
this  option.  Each  coin  was  in  a  plastic 
capsule  on  a  maroon  felt  tray  in  a  maroon 
velvet  presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid 
with  a  heraldic  eagle  plaque  on  top.  The 
case  was  mounted  in  a  maroon  cardboard 
box,  the  lid  of  which  was  imprinted  with 
the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Mint 
1988  Olympic  Coins,”  all  within  a  maroon 
slipcover  similarly  imprinted. 

(4)  Uncirculated  1988-W  $5  gold.  Sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  $225,  Schedule  A  price 
$203,  Schedule  B  price  not  applicable. 
(This  option  is  listed  here  for  information 
only  and  does  not  relate  to  1988  Olympic 
silver  dollars.)  10,629  coins  were  sold  this 
way.  Packaged  similarly  to  No.  3. 

(5)  Two-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
1988-S  Proof  silver  dollar  and  the  1988-W 
Proof  $5  gold.  Suggested  retail  price  $260, 
Schedule  A  price  $228,  Schedule  B  price 
$230.  Sales  totaled  225,534.  Coins  in  plas¬ 
tic  capsules  were  housed  in  a  maroon 
velvet  presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid 
and  a  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid. 
The  case  and  a  descriptive  certificate  were 
enclosed  in  a  maroon  cardboard  box  im¬ 
printed  on  the  lid  with  the  Great  Seal  and 
“United  States  Mint  /  1988  Olympic  Coins.  ” 
The  box  was  placed  within  a  maroon 
slipcover  similarly  imprinted. 

(6)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  set  contain¬ 
ing  the  1 988-D  silver  dollar  and  the  1 988-W 
$5  gold.  Suggested  retail  price  $250, 
Schedule  A  price  $224,  Schedule  B  price 
not  applicable.  Sales  totaled  38,971  sets. 
Packaged  similarly  to  No.  5. 

(7)  Four-coin  Proof  and  Uncirculated 
set  containing  an  Uncirculated  1 988-D  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  a  Proof  1988-S  silver  dollar,  and 
Uncirculated  and  Proof  examples  of  the 
1988-W  $5  gold,  mounted  in  a  mahogany 
box.  Suggested  retail  price  $550  (later  cut 


back  to  $  5 1 0) ,  Schedule  A  price  $  5 1 0  (pre¬ 
sumably  later  lowered),  Schedule  B  price 
not  applicable.  Sales  amounted  to  13,313 
sets. 

(8)  Prestige  Proof  set  consisting  of  an 
Olympic  1988-S  Proof  silver  dollar  in 
combination  with  a  regular  five-coin  Proof 
set  of  1988.  Suggested  retail  price  $45, 
Schedule  A  price  $42,  Schedule  B  price  not 
applicable.  Sales  amounted  to  231,661  sets. 
Each  set  was  mounted  in  a  maroon  plastic 
holder  with  hinged  covers  (like  a  book)  of 
maroon  suede  with  a  plaque  of  the  Great 
Seal  mounted  on  the  front  cover;  white 
satin  interior  cover  with  USA  five-ring 
Olympic  logotype  imprinted  in  silver,  and 
red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon.  The  holder 
and  a  descriptive  card  were  housed  in  a 
maroon  cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  Prestige  Set  designation. 
(Regular  five-coin  1988  Proof  sets,  not 
containing  Olympic  coins,  were  listed  at 
the  suggested  retail  price  of  $  1 1 ,  Schedule 
A  price  $8.75,  Schedule  B  price  $9  to 
distributors  participating  in  the  Olympic 
program.) 

Retail  Prices  to  the  Mint 
Mailing  List 

In  its  direct  sales  campaign  to  collectors 
and  others  on  its  mailing  list,  the  Mint 
established  prices  of  $22  for  an 
Uncirculated  1 988-D  Olympic  silver  dollar, 
raised  after  May  1 5,  1988,  to  $27,  whereas 
a  Proof  1988-S  Olympic  dollar  was  first 
offered  at  $23,  raised  on  May  15,  1988,  to 
$29.  In  addition,  a  two-coin  Uncirculated 
set  consisting  of  a  1 988-D  silver  dollar  and 
a  1988-W  gold  $5  was  offered  at  $220  per 
set,  price  later  raised  to  $250.  The  two- 
coin  Proof  set  containing  the  1988-S  Proof 
silver  dollar  and  a  Proof  1988-W  $5  was 
offered  at  $225,  raised  on  May  1 5  to  $260. 
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Prestige  Proof  sets  were  priced  at  $45 
each.  Special  four-coin  sets  in  mahogany 
boxes  containing  an  Uncirculated  1988-D 
Olympic  dollar,  Proof  1988-S  Olympic  dol¬ 
lar,  and  Uncirculated  and  Proof  examples 
of  the  1988-W  $5  gold  were  first  offered  at 
$445,  price  later  raised  to  $510. 

Minting  and  Distribution 

Grey  Advertising  was  awarded  a  $22 
million  contract  to  mount  a  nationwide 
campaign  to  publicize  and  distribute  the 
1988  Olympic  coins.  Orders  were  filled  by 
the  Washington  office  of  the  U.S.  Mint, 
with  mailing  facilities  in  Lanham,  Maryland. 
A  form  letter  was  sent  to  those  ordering, 
expressing  appreciation  for  their  business 
and  noting  that  all  Uncirculated  pieces 
ordered  during  the  pre-issue  period  would 
be  shipped  by  the  time  of  the  Olympic 
Games  in  September  1988.  In  addition,  a 
commitment  was  made  to  ship  at  least 
200,000  Proof  gold  coins  and  750,000  Proof 
silver  coins  by  September.  Handy  & 
Harman,  a  New  York  precious  metals  re¬ 
finer,  was  given  a  contract  to  supply  the 
needed  silver  bullion  to  the  Mint. 

The  initial  1988-D  silver  dollars  were 
struck  in  a  special  ceremony.  On  hand  to 
view  the  procedure  were  several  athletes 
from  past  and  present  United  States 
Olympic  teams  including  Jeff  Blatnick, 
Rowdy  Gaines,  John  Naber,  Bill  Toomey, 
and  Connie  Carpenter-Phinney. 

Coin  World  provided  details: 1  “A  first- 
strike  ceremony  for  the  1988-D  Olympic 
silver  dollar  was  held  at  the  Denver  Mint  on 
May  2,  1988.  In  attendance  were  the  new 
superintendent  Cynthia  Grassby  Baker, 
Mint  Director  Donna  Pope,  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary  James  A.  Baker  III,  U.S.  Treasurer 
Katherine  D.  Ortega,  Senator  Timothy  E. 
Wirth  (D-CO),  USOC  Vice  President  Wil¬ 


liam  B.  Tutt,  Patricia  Lewis  Verani  (de¬ 
signer  of  the  obverse  of  the  silver  dollar), 
Chief  Sculptor-Engraver  of  the  U.S.  Mint 
Elizabeth  Jones  (who  designed  the  obverse 
of  the  gold  half  eagle),  Marcel  Jovine  (de¬ 
signer  of  the  half  eagle  reverse),  as  well  as 
over  300  attendees  including  Treasury  of¬ 
ficials,  local  coin  collectors  and  dealers, 
representatives  of  the  ANA,  Olympic  ath¬ 
letes  and  officials,  members  of  the  press, 
and  a  large  number  of  Denver  Mint  em¬ 
ployees. 

“Secretary  Baker  noted  that  the  Mint 
hoped  to  have  sales  in  excess  of  $49  million 
The  first  two  coins  were  struck  by  Baker. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  Olympic  gold 
medalist  Theresa  Andrews  strike  the  first 
Olympic  $5  gold  at  West  Point  through 
audio  hook-ups.  The  crowd  at  Denver  could 
clearly  hear  Andrews  respond  that  ‘it’s 
beautiful.” 

The  1 988 Annual  Report  of  the  Director 
of  the  Mint  told  of  the  sales  effort:  “1988 
Olympic  commemorative  coins  were  mar¬ 
keted  through  direct  mail,  telemarketing, 
international  marketing,  bulk,  consignment 
and  over-the-counter  sales.  These  coins 
were  first  offered  for  sale  at  a  pre-issue 
direct  mail  discount  from  mid-February 
through  mid-May  1988.  More  than  1.2  mil¬ 
lion  coins  were  sold  during  the  three  month 
period  of  pre-issue  discount  sales.  After  the 
pre-issue  period,  special  campaigns  were 
conducted  in  the  domestic  market  to  sup¬ 
port  the  sale  of  coins  through  the  retail 
program.  Major  retailers  such  as  K-Mart, 
Sears,  Montgomery  Ward,  and  over  900 
financial  institutions  sold  U.S.  Olympic 
coins  to  their  customers.  This  retail  pro¬ 
gram  made  U.S.  Olympic  coins  available  to 
the  American  public  in  all  50  states  at  more 
than  8,500  selling  locations.  Additional 

1  “  Mint  Ceremony  Among  Largest  Ever  as  300  Attend,"  May  18,  1988,  p.  1. 
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marketing  efforts  included  a  program  to 
sell  large  quantities  of  coins  to  precious 
metal  and  coin  dealers.  A  strong  public 
relations  program  was  conducted  to  en¬ 
sure  optimum  press  coverage.” 


dollars  from  both  mints.  Eventually  the 
sales  of  nearly  two  million  coins  (including 
the  $5  gold  coins)  yielded  a  profit  of  about 
$22  million.1 


Collecting  1988  Olympic 


Final  sales  figures  released  by  the  Mint 
indicate  that  19 1,368  Uncirculated  1988-D 
Olympic  silver  dollars  were  distributed  and 
1,339,366  Proof  1988-S  dollars  were  sold, 
amounting  to  a  total  of  1,350,734  silver 


Silver  Dollars 


Today  examples  of  the  Uncirculated 
1988-D  and  Proof  1988-S  Olympic  silver 
dollars  are  readily  available  in  condition  as 
issued. 


1988  Olympic  Games  Silver  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  American  participation  in  the  1988  Olympic  Games  held  in  Seoul.  Korea 

Obverse  motif:  Two  torches 

Reverse  motif:  Olympic  rings  and  wreath 

Authorization  date:  October  28,  1987 

Date  on  coins:  1988 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1988-1989 
Mints  used:  Denver,  San  Francisco 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000,000 
Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 
Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  191,368  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins;  1 .359,366  Proof  San 
Francisco  Mint  coins 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint,  P.O.  Box  7710,  Philadelphia,  PA  19162-0023 

Standard  original  packaging:  Single  coins  and  two-coin  sets  were  packaged  in  a  velvet- 
lined  burgundy  box;  four-coin  sets  were  packaged  in  a  mahogany  box 
Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins  $22  in  advance  (later,  $27;  also  sold 
as  part  of  other  options— see  text);  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $23  in  advance  (later. 
$29;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse:  Patricia  Lewis  Verani 
Designer  of  reverse:  Sheri  Joseph  Winter 

Interesting  fact:  The  reverse  of  this  coin  (and  the  1 988  Olympic  $5)  bears  the  name  of  our 
country  twice:  as  U.S.A.  and  as  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


1  All  dies  for  the  1988  Olympic  coins  were  made  at  Philadelphia.  For  $  1  and  $5  coins  6,682  dies  were  made  during  the  Fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988.  During 
fiscal  year  1989  747  dies  were  made. 
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1988-D  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (MS-65): 


1990  (spring)  MS-65  $18 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (December)  MS-65  $19 

1988-S  Olympic  Silver  Dollar  (Proof-65): 

Market  Index 


1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $13 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (December)  Proof-63  $14 
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Anniversary  of  Congress 
Commemorated 

In  1787  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  mandated  the  creation  of  a  new 
United  States  Congress  consisting  of  two 
representative  bodies,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  two-house 
or  bicameral  system  was  intended  to  be  a 
compromise  between  the  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  of  large  and  small  states  and  was  an 
important  step  in  the  development  of 
democratic  government.  With  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  branch  (the  presi¬ 
dent),  an  effective  check  and  balance  sys¬ 
tem  was  implemented. 

The  first  United  States  Congress  to  meet 


under  the  Constitution  convened  early  in 
1789  in  New  York  City,  then  the  capital  of 
the  United  States.  The  initial  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  22  senators  and  59  representa¬ 
tives  from  a  population  of  about  four  mil¬ 
lion  people.  Vice  President  Adams  presided 
over  the  Senate  and  Frederick  Muhlenberg 
of  Pennsylvania  was  selected  as  the  first 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1800  Congress  moved  to  the  Capitol 
building,  then  unfinished,  in  the  Federal 
City,  later  named  Washington,  D.C.  By 
1 989,  when  the  Congress  Bicentennial  was 
observed,  the  1 0 1  st  Congress  of  the  United 
States  consisted  of  535  members  comprised 
of  100  senators  and  435  representatives 
from  a  population  of  about  245  million. 
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A  descriptive  brochure  issued  by  the 
Mint  noted:  “When  our  Congress  first  met 
on  March  4,  1789,  we  were  a  struggling 
young  nation  of  13  individual  states.  To 
bring  us  together  as  one,  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  mandated  the  creation  of  a  new 
Congress.  Unlike  other  lawmaking  bodies 
of  the  time,  Congress  truly  reflected  the 
diversity  of  the  people  it  governed— farmers 
and  merchants,  soldiers  and  politicians, 
commoners  and  aristocrats.  Other  coun¬ 
tries  believed  this  idea  of  the  people  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  laws  was  certain  to  fail.  Soon, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  America 
grew  as  Congress  planted  the  seeds  of 
expansion.  And  from  around  the  world, 
people  came  to  reap  the  rewards  of  a  truly 
free  democracy.  For  200  years  Congress 
has  been  a  tribute  to  the  American  people 
and  our  capacity  for  self-government.  To¬ 
day  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  offer  a 
distinguished  tribute  to  this  historic  bi¬ 
centennial.” 

The  200th  anniversary  of  Congress  op¬ 
erating  under  the  U.S.  Constitution  saw 
the  production  of  three  denominations  of 
commemorative  coins.  The  original  en¬ 
abling  legislation  (Public  Law  100-673  ap¬ 
proved  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  on 
November  17,  1988)  provided  that  “the 
one  dollar  and  half  dollar  coins  minted 
under  this  Act  may  be  issued  in  Uncirculated 
and  Proof  qualities,  except  that  not  more 
than  one  facility  of  the  United  States  Mint 
may  be  used  to  strike  any  particular  combi¬ 
nation  of  denomination  and  quality.  The 
Secretary  may  issue  the  coins  minted  un¬ 
der  this  act  beginning  January  1,  1989. 
Coins  may  not  be  minted  under  this  Act 
after  June  30,  1990.” 

The  legislation  authorized  mintage  of  up 
to  four  million  clad  (92%  copper  and  8% 
nickel)  half  dollars,  three  million  silver 


dollars,  and  one  million  gold  $5  pieces.1 
Profits  were  to  be  used  to  help  reduce  the 
national  debt.  In  keeping  with  recent 
policies,  the  congressional  bill  also  pro¬ 
vided  that:  “The  Secretary  shall  make  any 
bulk  sales  of  the  coins  minted  under  this 
Act  at  a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the 
lower  cost  of  such  sales.” 

Further:  “50%  of  the  first  $40,000,000  in 
surcharges  that  are  received  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  from  the  sale  of  coins  minted  under 
this  Act  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Capitol 
Preservation  Fund....  The  balance  of  the 
surcharges  received  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  General  Fund  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  sole  purpose  of  reducing 
the  national  debt.” 

Surcharges  amounted  to  $  1  for  each  half 
dollar,  $7  for  each  silver  dollar,  and  $35  for 
each  $5  gold  coin  sold.  The  legislation  was 
later  revised  to  provide  that  all  surcharges 
should  become  part  of  the  Capitol  Preser¬ 
vation  Fund.  The  first  two  Capitol-related 
projects  for  which  funds  were  to  be  used 
from  the  coins  were  the  renovation  and 
preservation  of  the  Statue  of  Freedom, 
which  was  installed  on  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  on  December  2,  1863,  and  which 
by  1989  was  said  to  need  “extensive 
renovation  and  preservation  work.” 

Another  intended  use  of  the  profits  was 
to  finance  the  installation  of  fountains  at 
the  Capitol,  which  had  been  purchased 
years  earlier  as  part  of  Lady  Bird  Johnson’s 
beautification  program.  Funds  for  the  two 
white  marble  fountains  to  be  placed  on  the 
east  plaza  of  the  Capitol  were  privately 
donated,  but  funding  for  the  installation 
was  cut  from  the  National  Park  Service’s 
budget,  and  the  fountains  were  placed  in 
storage. 

1  The  original  bill  (August  1,  1988),  before  emendation,  provided  for 
1 0,000,000  half  dollars,  1 0.000,000  silver  dollars,  and  1 ,000,000  $5  gold  coins. 
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The  Design 

In  March  1 989,  T reasury  Secretary  Nicho¬ 
las  F.  Brady  announced  the  winners  of  a 
design  competition  for  the  three  Congress 
Bicentennial  coins.  A  Treasury  Department 
news  release  related:  “The  coins  were  de¬ 
signed  by  John  Mercanti,  William 
Woodward,  and  Patricia  Lewis  Verani.  They 
were  chosen  from  a  field  of  18  invited 
competitors  (two  of  whom  declined  to 
enter)  and  were  selected  through  a  design 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Treasury  and  the  U.S.  Mint.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  engravers  from  the  U.S.  Mint,  Chester 
Y.  Martin  and  Edgar  Z.  Steever,  executed 
or  sculpted  the  motifs. 1  The  designs  of  these 
artists  were  selected  based  on  the  quality 
of  their  presentation  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  coins-1  Proclaiming  the  Triumph  of 
Democracy.  ’  The  major  elements  or  figures 
used  by  artists  are  the  Capitol  dome,  the 
Statue  of  Freedom,  and  Old  Senate  House 
eagle— all  lasting,  recognizable  symbols  of 
freedom,  democracy,  and  our  Congress.” 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  concurred 
with  the  selections  made  by  the  Mint  and 
made  just  a  few  minor  suggestions.  For  the 
half  dollar  it  was  suggested  that  the  Capitol 
should  be  altered  “to  reflect  present  day 
appearance.”2 

The  half  dollar  obverse,  designed  by 
Patricia  Lewis  Verani,  featured  a  “dramatic 
bust  of  the  Statue  of  Freedom”  adapted 
from  the  head  of  the  statue  atop  the  Capitol . 
Created  by  American-born  sculptor  Thomas 
Crawford  at  his  studio  in  Rome  and  cast  in 
bronze  by  Clark  Mills  in  his  foundry  near 
Bladensburg,  Maryland,  the  work  was 
originally  known  as  Armed  Liberty,  later  as 
Columbia  or  Liberty,  and  in  more  recent 
times  as  the  Statue  of  Freedom  or,  simply, 
Freedom.  Upon  completion  the  statue 
measured  19’  6”  high  and  weighed  14,985 


pounds.  Crawford’s  statue  and  elements 
thereof  were  depicted  on  several  varieties 
of  United  States  paper  money  notes  issued 
during  the  1860s. 

Mrs.  Verani  modeled  the  obverse  at  her 
studio  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire, 
using  a  proper  basin  that  had  been  furnished 
by  the  Mint.  Elizabeth  Jones  recalled  the 
procedure:3  “She  modeled  it  there  and 
sent  back  to  the  Mint  a  ‘finished’  plaster. 
Only  it  needed  quite  a  bit  of  relief  adjust¬ 
ments.  So  models  were  sent  back  and  forth, 
and  also  to  Headquarters  [in  Washington, 
D.C.J  for  viewing,  then  back  to  the  Mint  for 
more  adjustments.  The  Mint  staff  did  the 
final  touches  to  her  model.” 

“The  reverse  [of  the  Congress  Bicen¬ 
tennial  half  dollar]  shows  a  full  view  of  the 
Capitol  building  accented  by  an  elegant 
wreath  of  stars,”  according  to  the  1989 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Mint.  William  Woodward,  a  muralist  in  the 
private  sector,  designed  the  reverse,  which 
was  modeled  by  Edgar  Z.  Steever  IV  of  the 
Mint  Engraving  Department. 

In  Edgar  Steever's  Words 

Edgar  Z.  Steever  IV  told  of  his  work:4 
"The  Congress  Bicentennial  50-cent  piece 
was  designed  by  William  Woodward  for 
the  dollar-size  coin  originally.  The  design, 
a  line  drawing,  was  assigned  to  me  to 

1  Invited  Mint  artists  included  the  following:  Elizabeth  Jones  (who  did  not 
compete),  Edgar  Z  Steever  IV,  James  Licarctz,  John  Mercanti,  Michael  lacocca, 
Chester  Y  Martin,  and  Maria  Kirby-Smith;  private  artists  included  Patricia  lewis 
Verani,  Marcel  Jovine.  Alex  Shagin,  John  Cook.  Marika  Somogyi.  Karen  Worth. 
William  Woodward,  Sergio  DcGiusti.Jack  Sommerford,  and  Robert  White  Each 
was  requested  to  submit  six  designs  by  January  1 3,  1 989,  less  than  two  months 
after  the  coinage  was  authorized.  Sworn  into  office  as  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  September  IS,  1988,  Nicholas  E.  Brady  oversaw  commemorative  issues  after 
that  date. 

2  Letter  from  Commission  Chairman  J  Carter  Brown  to  Mint  Director  Donna 
Pope,  March  6,  1989. 

3  Letter  to  the  author,  March  IS.  1991.  Miss  Jones  went  on  to  say:  “All  outside 
artists  final  plaster  models  were  reviewed  by  and  received  approval  from  the 
associate  director  for  operations  at  Headquarters,  Dr.  Andrew  Cosgarea,  Jr. , 
including  placement  of  [artists']  initials  and  size  of  initials. 

4  In  a  letter  to  the  author,  March  26,  1991 . 
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convert  to  the  smaller  half-dollar  size.  Us¬ 
ing  the  architect's  elevation  drawing,  this 
layout  was  checked  out  to  make  sure  it 
could  be  Proof-polished  (enough  space 
between  all  elements)  and  put  up  on  a 
plateau  to  keep  track  of  the  modeling  as  it 
progressed.  Scaled-down  accuracy  was 
continually  checked  with  vernier  calipers 
and  depth  gauges.  The  stars  were  modeled 
(formed,  rather  than  flat)  to  give  variety  of 
texture.  Toward  the  end  of  this  project  I 
received  assistance  from  Chester  Martin 
on  detailing. 

"These  comments  bring  to  mind  that  I 
would  like  to  have  attention  brought  to  the 
original  drawings  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol 
by  Thomas  U.  Walter.  Just  as  you  mention 
Crawford's  Statue  of  Freedom  as  deserv¬ 
ing  credit, 1  so  I  think  Thomas  Ustick  Walter, 
architect  of  the  Capitol  dome,  should  be 
included.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I 
visited  the  Athenaeum  (Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia)  in  1979  at  the  opening  of  the 
architectural  archival  material  of  Notman, 
Walter,  and  others.  The  original  rendering 
of  the  Capitol  dome  was  on  display.  At  that 
time  a  medal  of  Congress  to  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  was  being  made  at  the  Mint 
(John  Mercanti,  obverse;  Matthew  Peloso, 
reverse),  with  the  reverse  design  dominated 
by  the  Capitol  dome .  These  drawings ,  never 
before  exhibited ,  were  outstanding  for  their 
clarity  of  rendering. 

"I  took  Matt  Peloso  to  the  Athenaeum  to 
see  the  drawing,  and  when  reproductions 
(undersize  and  in  poster  form)  were  avail¬ 
able  I  got  one  for  the  Mint  and  had  prints 
made  on  our  copier.  The  prints  were  used 
by  Chester  Martin  for  the  Mint  Masters 
medal  issued  in  Washington  and  for  other 
representations  of  the  Capitol  dome,  in¬ 
cluding  on  the  Congress  Bicentennial  50 c 
piece." 


Purchase  Options 

Direct  marketing  efforts  were  handled 
by  the  firm  of  Kobs  &  Draft  Advertising, 
Inc.  In  keeping  with  other  recent  com¬ 
memorative  coin  distributions,  purchase 
options  were  offered  for  the  various  de¬ 
nominations  (Options  2,4,7,  and  9  are  not 
relevant  to  half  dollars  and  are  included 
here  as  general  information): 

(1)  Proof  1989-S  half  dollar.  $7  pre-is¬ 
sue  price  (through  July  17, 1989);  $8  regu¬ 
lar  price.  Each  coin  was  packaged  in  a 
velvet-lined  box.  Sales  amounted  to  1 5 1 ,497 
coins  through  this  option. 

(2)  Proof  1989-S  silver  dollar.  $25  pre¬ 
issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989);  $29 
regular  price.  Each  coin  was  mounted  in  a 
plastic  capsule  placed  on  a  brown  felt  tray 
within  a  brown  velvet  presentation  case 
with  hinged  lid  on  which  was  mounted  a 
plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle.  The  case  was  in 
a  brown  cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Congressional 
Coins.”  A  brown  slipcover,  similarly  im¬ 
printed,  protected  the  box.  Sales  amounted 
to  145,798  coins  through  this  option. 

(3)  Two-coin  set  containing  the  1989-S 
Proof  half  dollar  and  1989-S  Proof  silver 
dollar.  Pre-issue  price  (through  July  17, 
1989)  $31.50,  regular  issue  price,  $34. 
Coins  in  plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a 
brown  velvet  presentation  case  with  hinged 
lid  on  which  was  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic 
eagle.  The  case  was  contained  in  a  brown 
cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the  Great 
Seal  and  “United  States  Congressional 
Coins.”  A  brown  slipcover,  similarly  im¬ 
printed,  protected  the  case.  Sales  amounted 
to  269,550  sets  through  this  option. 

(4)  Proof  1989-W  $5  gold  coin.  Pre- 

Una  draft  manuscript  of  the  present  text  submitted  by  the  author  to  Edgar 
2.  Steever  IV. 
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issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989)  $195, 
regular  price  $  2 1 5 .  Each  coin  was  mounted 
in  a  plastic  capsule  placed  on  a  brown  felt 
tray  within  a  brown  velvet  presentation 
case  with  hinged  lid  on  which  was 
mounted  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle.  The 
case  was  in  a  brown  cardboard  box  im¬ 
printed  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  Congressional  Coins.  ”  A  brown  slip¬ 
cover,  similarly  imprinted,  protected  the 
box.  Sales  amounted  to  28,927  coins 
through  this  option. 

(5)  Three-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
1989-S  half  dollar,  1989-S  silver  dollar,  and 
1989-W  $5  gold.  Pre-issue  price  (through 
July  17,  1989)  $220,  regular  price  $245. 
Coins  in  plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a 
brown  velvet  presentation  case  with  a 
hinged  lid  and  a  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal 
on  the  lid.  The  case  was  enclosed  in  a 
brown  cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the  lid 
with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Congressional  Coins.  ”  The  box  was  placed 
within  a  brown  slipcover  similarly  im¬ 
printed.  Sales  amounted  to  110,796  sets 
through  this  option. 

(6)  Uncirculated  1989-D  half  dollar.  Pre¬ 
issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989)  $5, 
regular  price  $6.  Coins  were  packaged  in 
a  velvet-lined  box.  Sales  amounted  to 
65,792  coins  through  this  option. 

(7)  Uncirculated  1989-D  silver  dollar. 
Pre-issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989) 
$23,  regular  price  $26.  Each  coin  was 
mounted  in  a  plastic  capsule  and  con¬ 
tained  in  a  velvet-lined  dark  blue  box. 
Sales  amounted  to  37,242  coins  through 
this  option. 

(8)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  set  contain¬ 
ing  the  1989-D  half  dollar  and  1989-D 
silver  dollar.  Pre-issue  price  (through  July 
17,  1989)  $27,  regular  issue  price  $29.50. 
Coins  in  plastic  capsules  were  set  on  a 


brown  felt  tray  with  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic 
eagle,  the  entire  being  contained  in  a  brown 
cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the  Great 
Seal  and  “United  States  Congressional 
Coins.”  Sales  amounted  to  57,054  sets 
through  this  option. 

(9)  Uncirculated  1989-W  $5  gold  coin. 
Pre-issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989) 
$  185,  regular  price  $200.  Coins  were  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  velvet-lined  box.  Sales  amounted 
to  5,992  coins  through  this  option. 

(10)  Three-coin  Uncirculated  set  con¬ 
taining  the  1989-D  half  dollar,  1989-D  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  and  1989-W  $5  gold.  Pre-issue 
price  (through  July  17, 1989)  $205,  regular 
price  $225.  Sets  were  packaged  in  a  velvet- 
lined  box.  Sales  amounted  to  15,940  sets 
through  this  option. 

(11)  Six-coin  Proof  and  Uncirculated  set 
containing  the  1989-D  Uncirculated  half 
dollar,  1989-S  Proof  half  dollar,  1989-D 
Uncirculated  silver  dollar,  1989-S  Proof 
silver  dollar,  and  Uncirculated  and  Proof 
examples  of  the  1989-W  $5  gold.  Pre-issue 
price  (through  July  17, 1989)  $435,  regular 
price  $480.  Sets  were  packaged  in  a  cherry 
wood  box.  Sales  amounted  to  24,967  sets 
through  this  option. 

(12)  Prestige  Proof  set  containing  the 
regular  1989  Proof  coins  plus  the  1989-S 
Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollar  and 
1 989-S  Congress  Bicentennial  silver  dollar. 
Pre-issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989) 
$49,  regular  issue  price,  $52.  Each  set  was 
mounted  in  a  brown  plastic  holder  with 
hinged  covers  of  brown  suede  with  a  plaque 
of  the  Great  Seal  mounted  on  the  front 
cover.  The  holder  and  a  descriptive  card 
were  housed  in  a  brown  cardboard  box 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal.  Sales 
amounted  to  211,087  sets  through  this 
option. 
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Collecting  Congress  Bicentennial 


Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollars  are 
readily  available  today  in  condition  as  they 
were  issued. 


Half  Dollars 

Uncirculated  1989-D  and  Proof  1989-S 


1989  Congress  Bicentennial 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Congress  operating  under  the  Constitution 

Obverse  motif:  Head  of  the  Statue  of  Freedom 

Reverse  motif:  IJ.S.  Capitol 

Authorization  date:  November  17,  1988 

Dates  on  coins:  1989  (also  1789) 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1989-1990 
Mints  used:  Denver,  San  Francisco 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  4,000,000 
Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 
Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  163,753  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins;  767,897  Proof  San 
Francisco  Mint  coins 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint,  P.O.  Box  13636,  Philadelphia,  PA  19162-0030;  also  P.O.  Box  8140, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101-8140;  also  Customer  Service  Center,  United  States  Mint,  10001 
Aerospace  Road,  Lanham,  MD  20706 

Standard  original  packaging:  Velvet-lined  box  (or  cherry  wood  box  as  part  of  a  six-coin 
set) 

Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins  $5  in  advance  (later,  $6;  also  sold  as 
part  of  other  options— see  text);  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $7  in  advance  (later,  $8; 
also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse:  Patricia  L.  Verani  (from  a  statue  element  by  Thomas  Crawford) 
Designer  of  reverse:  William  Woodward,  sculpted  by  Edgar  Z.  Steever  IV 
Interesting  fact:  The  coin  contains  no  new  motifs  but,  like  the  1925  Lexington-Concord 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  depicts  an  existing  statue  (an  element  thereof)  on  the  obverse 
and  an  existing  building  on  the  reverse. 
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1989-D  Congress  Bicentennial 
Half  Dollar  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $6.50  1990  (December)  MS-65  $8 

1989-S  Congress  Bicentennial  Half  Dollar 
(Proof-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $8.50  1990  (December)  Proof-65  $9- 50 
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The  Congress  Bicentennial  Dollar 
Authorized 

The  200th  anniversary  of  Congress  op¬ 
erating  under  the  U.S.  Constitution  saw 
the  production  of  three  styles  of  com¬ 
memorative  coins  including  a  silver  dollar 
authorized  to  the  extent  of  three  million 
pieces  to  be  made  of  .900  silver.  General 
information  concerning  the  Congress  Bi¬ 
centennial  coinage  is  given  under  the  pre 
ceding  listing  for  the  1 989  Congress  Bicen¬ 
tennial  half  dollar. 


The  Design 

The  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  silver 
dollar  was  designed  by  William  Woodward. 
Models  were  prepared  by  Chester  Y.  Mar¬ 
tin  of  the  iMint  staff.  Depicted  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  was  a  view  from  the  pedestal  level, 
looking  upward,  of  Thomas  Crawford’s 
Statue  of  Freedom  (original  name:  Armed 
Liberty )  on  the  U.S.  Capitol  dome,  with 
clouds  and  rays  in  the  background. 

The  reverse  of  the  design  depicted  the 
ceremonial  mace  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives,  consisting  of  an  eagle  perched 
on  a  globe  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  fasces. 
The  mace  is  displayed  in  the  chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Capi¬ 
tol  when  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  suggested 
that  the  design  could  be  improved  by 
“shortening  the  mace  and  enlarging  the 
eagle  and  globe.”1  At  the  Commission’s 
meeting  on  April  20, 1989,  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  detail,  and  this  time  the  ob¬ 
verse  was  called  into  question.  Eugene 
Essner,  spokesman  for  the  Mint,  said  that 
the  clouds  and  rays  behind  the  figure  of 
Freedom  had  caused  technical  difficulties, 
and  he  was  considering  eliminating  them. 

Elizabeth  Jones  recalled  the  situation:2 
"When  Chester  Martin  modeled  Wood¬ 
ward’s  design,  he  included  the  rays  as  the 
artist  intended.  Dr.  Andrew  Cosgarea  of 
the  Washington  Headquarters  staff  saw  the 
model  and  requested  that,  even  if  techni¬ 
cally  feasible,  the  rays  be  removed,  for  he 
felt  that  they  were  incorrect.  I  explained  to 
him  that  rays  emanating  from  clouds  had 
been  used  in  art  in  sculpture  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  but  he  persisted  that 
they  were  not  correct  as  part  of  the  dollar 
design.  Chester  Martin  then  made  another 
model,  without  rays,  and  all  of  us  who  saw 
it  agreed  that  it  did  not  look  right.  We  had 
quite  a  discussion  about  this  at  the  Mint. 
Finally,  Dr.  Cosgarea  agreed  that  the  rays 
did  belong  as  part  of  the  design,  and  they 
were  used.”3 

Purchase  Options 

Several  purchase  options  were  given  as 
enumerated  earlier  in  the  present  text  un¬ 
der  the  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  half 
dollar.  Using  the  same  numbering  system, 
the  following  options  included  dollars: 

(2)  Proof  1989-S  silver  dollar.  $25  pre¬ 


issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989);  $29 
regular  price.  Each  coin  was  mounted  in  a 
plastic  capsule  placed  on  a  brown  felt  tray 
within  a  brown  velvet  presentation  case 
with  hinged  lid  on  which  was  mounted  a 
plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle.  The  case  was  in 
a  brown  cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Congressional 
Coins.”  A  brown  slipcover,  similarly  im¬ 
printed,  protected  the  box.  Sales  amounted 
to  145,798  coins  through  this  option. 

(3)  Two-coin  set  containing  the  1989-S 
Proof  half  dollar  and  1989-S  Proof  silver 
dollar.  Pre-issue  price  (through  July  17, 
1989)  $31.50,  regular  issue  price,  $34. 
Coins  in  plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a 
brown  velvet  presentation  case  with  hinged 
lid  on  which  was  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic 
eagle.  The  case  was  contained  in  a  brown 
cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the  Great 
Seal  and  “United  States  Congressional 
Coins.”  A  brown  slipcover,  similarly  im¬ 
printed,  protected  the  case.  Sales  amounted 
to  269,550  sets  through  this  option. 

(5)  Three-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
1989-S  half  dollar,  1989-S  silver  dollar,  and 
1989-W  $5  gold.  Pre-issue  price  (through 
July  17,  1989)  $220,  regular  price  $245. 
Coins  in  plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a 
brown  velvet  presentation  case  with  a 
hinged  lid  and  a  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal  on 
the  lid.  The  case  was  enclosed  in  a  brown 
cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the  lid  with 
the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Congres¬ 
sional  Coins.”  The  box  was  placed  within 
a  brown  slipcover  similarly  imprinted. 
Sales  amounted  to  110,796  sets  through 
this  option. 

*  Letter  from  Commission  Chairman  J.  Carter  Brown  to  Mint  Director  Donna 
Pope,  March  6, 1 989.  Subsequent  commentary  is  from  minutes  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  meeting,  April  20,  1989,  p.  2. 

2  In  an  interview  with  the  author,  February  1 1,  1991- 

3  All  dies  for  the  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  coins  were  made  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  Fiscal  year  1989  (ended  September  30,  1989)  saw  the 
production  of  combined  $1  and  $5  dies  amounting  to  a  quantity  of  6,751. 
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(7)  Uncirculated  1989-D  silver  dollar. 
Pre-issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989) 
$23,  regular  price  $26.  Each  coin  was 
mounted  in  a  plastic  capsule  and  housed  in 
a  velvet-lined  dark  blue  box.  Sales  amounted 
to  37,242  coins  through  this  option. 

(8)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  set  con¬ 
taining  the  1989-D  half  dollar  and  1989-D 
silver  dollar.  Pre-issue  price  (through  July 
17,  1989)  $27,  regular  issue  price  $29-30. 
Coins  in  plastic  capsules  were  set  on  a 
brown  felt  tray  with  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic 
eagle,  the  entire  being  contained  in  a  brown 
cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the  Great 
Seal  and  “United  States  Congressional 
Coins."  Sales  amounted  to  57,034  sets 
through  this  option. 

(10)  Three-coin  Uncirculated  set  con¬ 
taining  the  1989-D  half  dollar,  1989-D  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  and  1989-W  $5  gold.  Pre-issue 
price  (through July  17, 1989)  $205,  regular 
price  $225.  Sets  were  packaged  in  a  velvet- 
lined  box.  Sales  amounted  to  15,940  sets 
through  this  option. 

(11)  Six-coin  Proof  and  Uncirculated  set 
containing  the  1989-D  Uncirculated  half 
dollar,  1989-S  Proof  half  dollar,  1989-D 
Uncirculated  silver  dollar,  1989-S  Proof 
silver  dollar,  and  Uncirculated  and  Proof 
examples  of  the  1989-W  $5  gold.  Pre-issue 
price  (through July  17, 1989)  $435,  regular 
price  $480.  Sets  were  packaged  in  a  cherry 
wood  box.  Sales  amounted  to  24,967  sets 
through  this  option. 

(12)  Prestige  Proof  set  containing  the 
regular  1989  Proof  coins  plus  the  1989-S 
Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollar  and 
1989-S  Congress  Bicentennial  silver  dollar. 
Pre-issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989) 
$49,  regular  issue  price,  $52.  Each  set  was 
mounted  in  a  brown  plastic  holder  with 
hinged  covers  of  brown  suede  with  a  plaque 
of  the  Great  Seal  mounted  on  the  front 


cover.  The  holder  and  a  descriptive  card 
were  housed  in  a  brown  cardboard  box 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal.  Sales 
amounted  to  211,087  sets  through  this 
option. 

A  “Mint”  at  the  Capitol 
in  Washington 

To  launch  the  Congress  Bicentennial 
coins,  presses  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
were  set  up  on  the  Capitol  grounds  in 
Washington,  thus  creating  a  temporary 
“Washington  Mint,”  a  curious  footnote  in 
numismatic  history7.  Burnett  Anderson,  a 
frequent  observer  at  first-strike  ceremonies, 
filed  this  report  with  Numismatic  News:1 

“On  Wednesday,  June  14,  1989,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  personally  did  for  the  first 
time  what  the  Constitution  authorized  them 
to  do  200  years  ago:  they  coined  money.  At 
a  gala  ceremony  at  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol,  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate 
stepped  forward  to  strike  specimens  of  the 
1989  Congress  Bicentennial  $5  gold  piece 
and  silver  dollar  following  the  traditional 
first  strike  by  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

“Packed  into  two  reserved  sections  of 
seating  in  a  huge  tent— measuring  142  by 
81  feet— were  other  members  of  Congress, 
of  whom  no  less  than  194  had  accepted 
invitations  to  attend.  The  backdrop  was  a 
riot  of  color,  a  bank  of  50  U.S.  flags  behind 
huge  representations  of  the  commemora¬ 
tive  coins,  measuring  10  feet  or  more  in 
diameter.  Bright  red  carpeting  covered  the 
two-level  podium,  contrasting  with  four 
seven-ton  coin  presses,  freshly  painted  in  a 

1  Transcript  of  original  manuscript  sent  to  Numismatic  News,  June  14, 1989. 
This  ceremony  was  made  possible  by  special  legislation.  Public  Law  101-36, 
June  9,  1989.  The  law  was  ambiguous  (to  the  present  author  s  eyes)  on  the 
question  of  mintmarks:  “Such  coins  shall  bear  the  mintmark  of  the  mint  facility 
which  is  designated  to  strike  the  coins.  The  law  in  question  stated:  “A  first 
strike  ceremony  may  be  conducted  at  the  United  States  Capitol  and  on  the 
Capitol  Grounds  to  strike  coins  authorized  by  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Congress  Commemorative  Coin  Act  "  By  one  interpretation,  the  coins 
should  have  had  a  C  (for  Capitol)  or  some  other  special  mintmark! 
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soft  blue,  arranged  two  at  either  end.  A 
Marine  Corps  orchestra  played  patriotic 
music  as  the  crowd  assembled.  The  invited 
guests  had  an  opportunity  to  see  a  rare 
concentration  of  the  power  structure  of 
both  houses  of  Congress,  as  they  filed  in 
only  four  minutes  after  the  appointed 
starting  time  of  10:30  a.m.  Among  them, 
newly  elected  House  Speaker  Thomas  Foley 
drew  particular  attention.  He  had  excused 
himself  briefly  from  a  critical  caucus  where 
the  other  new  members  of  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  were  being  chosen. 

'  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  led  off  the 
program  with  introductions  of  the  officials 
seated  on  the  upper  level  of  the  podium 
and  some  preliminary  remarks  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  historic  nature  of  the  occasion.  She 
and  others  pointed  out  that  the  coin  strik¬ 
ing  ceremony  not  only  reflected  history,  it 
made  history  itself  as  the  first  time  U.S. 
coins  have  ever  been  struck  outside  the 
Mint— in  the  front  yard  of  the  Capitol.’ 

"The  coin  program  we  are  about  to 
christen  will  provide  funds  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  one  of  the  most  recognized 
buildings  in  the  world— our  Capitol  which, 
of  course,  includes  the  Statue  of  Freedom,  ’ 
she  said.  The  program  is  expected  to  real¬ 
ize  $22  million  in  surcharges,  she  added. 
U.S.  Treasurer  Katherine  D.  Ortega  fol¬ 
lowed  Mrs.  Pope  at  the  microphone  and 
presented  the  three  designers  of  the  coins: 
John  Mercanti  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint; 
William  Woodward,  a  Washington  area 
artist;  and  Patricia  Lewis  Verani  of  New 
Hampshire.  Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  president 
pro  tern  and  chairman  of  the  Senate’s  Bi¬ 
centennial  Commission,  said  that  if  the 
U.S.  has  one  tangible,  visible  symbol,  it  is 
our  Capitol.  Two  hundred  years  ago  Pierre 
L’Enfant,  architect  of  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  described  this  hill  as  a  pedestal  wait¬ 


ing  for  a  monument.  ’  He  traced  the  long 
history  of  construction  of  the  Capitol, 
calling  it  a  ‘unifying  symbol,  ’  and  concluded 
‘like  the  Capitol,  our  form  of  government 
has  endured.’ 

“Rep.  Lindy  Boggs,  chairwoman  of  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  of  the  House, 
referred  to  the  Constitution’s  grant  of  au¬ 
thority  to  Congress  to  coin  money,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  it  had  been  delegated  from  the 
beginning  to  the  executive  branch.  Trea¬ 
sury  Secretary  Brady  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  preserving  and  restoring  the 
Capitol  building,  which,  he  said,  contains 
more  than  800  works  of  art.  Income  from 
surcharges  on  the  coins  up  to  $20  million 
will  be  used  for  that  purpose.  The  U.S.  is 
the  first  country  in  all  history  to  celebrate 
200  years  of  democracy,  he  said,  and  the 
Capitol  is  the  greatest  active  symbol  of 
freedom  ever  built.’ 

“At  precisely  11:11  a.m.  Brady  pressed 
the  button  activating  the  gold  coin  press, 
and  shortly  held  up  the  first  Congress  Bi¬ 
centennial  commemorative  gold  piece  to  a 
mass  of  still  and  video  photographers.  He 
then  moved  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
podium  to  strike  the  first  silver  dollar. 
However,  the  press  jammed,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  back-up  press  beside 
it.  As  he  held  up  the  brilliant  coin,  Mrs. 
Pope  commented:  This  was  bound  to  hap¬ 
pen  sooner  or  later.  Now  you  know  why 
we  have  four  presses.’  Treasury  Secretary 
Brady  commented  to  her,  ‘The  Treasury  is 
always  ready  for  any  emergency.’  She  also 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Proof 
gold  coin  required  only  two  strikes  of  the 
press,  whereas  the  larger  silver  piece  was 
struck  three  times. 

“Sen.  Byrd  then  struck  a  gold  piece,  and 
Rep.  Boggs  a  silver  piece.  In  each  instance, 
representatives  struck  the  silver  coin  which 
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features  a  representation  of  the  House  Mace 
on  the  reverse,  and  senators  the  gold  coin, 
the  reverse  of  which  has  an  eagle  design 
taken  from  one  in  the  old  Senate  chamber. 
Secretary7  Brady  drew  a  laugh  when  he 
appeared  to  drop  his  gold  coin  when  he 
posed  with  Byrd  and  Boggs  for  a  special 
photograph.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Rob¬ 
ert  Dole  roused  even  louder  laughter  when, 
after  striking  his  coin,  he  immediately  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  before  placing  it  in  the 
appropriate  tray. 

“House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel 
followed  with  a  strike  of  the  silver  dollar, 
proclaiming  it  a  fine  specimen.  Also  present 
was  Senate  Majority  Leader  George 
Mitchell,  but  like  Rep.  Foley  he  was  forced 
to  leave  before  striking  a  coin.  Next  to 
strike  a  silver  coin  was  Rep.  Dante  Fascell, 
author  of  the  commemorative  coin  bill.  He 
was  followed  by  Sen.  Jake  Garn,  with  a 
gold  coin.  Then  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio, 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit¬ 
tee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage, 
struck  a  silver  dollar  and  was  followed  in 
turn  by  Richard  Lehman,  his  successor  in 
the  chairmanship.  The  final  silver  strike  for 
this  part  of  the  program  was  struck  by  Rep. 
John  Hiler,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  Coinage  Subcommittee,  and  the 
final  gold  strike  by  Mrs.  Pope. 

“At  this  point,  Mrs.  Pope  announced 
that  Dr.  Andrew  Cosgarea,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mint  for  production,  was  on  the 
telephone  to  West  Point  and  San  Francisco 
directing  the  mints  to  begin  production  of 
the  coins.  Marketing  had  already  begun 
Most  customers  on  the  Mint  mailing  list 
had  already  received  the  pre-discount  of¬ 
fer,  and  some  daily  newspapers  of  June  14 
carried  a  full-page  advertisement  for  the 
new  coins  under  the  headline,  Proclaim¬ 
ing  the  Triumph  of  Democracy.’ 


“A  series  of  ceremonial  strikes  by  invited 
guests  followed  under  the  direction  of 
Deputy  Mint  Director  Eugene  H.  Essner. 
Among  those  striking  either  gold  or  silver 
pieces  were  Stephen  Taylor,  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association, 
congressional  staff  officials,  the  designers 
of  the  coins,  and  members  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts.  Essner  announced  that 
the  coins  struck  at  the  ceremony  would  be 
individually  packaged  and  offered  to  the 
persons  striking  them  for  purchase.  He 
ended  the  program  with  a  final  strike.” 

Congressmen  from  both  houses  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  donate  a  Con¬ 
gress  Bicentennial  coin,  denomination  un¬ 
specified  ,  to  the  charity  or  other  non-profit 
recipient  of  their  choice.  The  silver  dollars 
produced  at  the  ceremony  were  Proofs 
with  an  S  mintmark  and  the  $5  gold  issues 
were  Proof  1989-W  coins. 

Production 

Uncirculated  1989-D  Congress  Bicen¬ 
tennial  silver  dollars  were  produced  at  the 
Denver  Mint  and  Proof  1989-S  silver  dollars 
of  the  same  type  were  struck  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Final  distribution  figures  amounted 
to  135,203  LJncirculated  Denver  Mint 
coins  and  762,198  Proof  San  Francisco 
Mint  coins. 

An  Unusual  Variety 

A  number  of  1989-D  Congress  Bicenten¬ 
nial  dollars  were  made  with  the  reverse 
oriented  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ob¬ 
verse,  rather  than  180°  apart.  In  a  letter  to 
the  author  Arnold  Margolis  explained  how 
this  happened:1  “I  have  some  information 
about  the  die  orientation  of  the  [1989-D 
Congress  Bicentennial]  dollars.  It  came  to 

*  Letter  dated  March  1 9,  1 99 1 .  Arnold  Margolis  was  visiting  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  in  connection  with  research  for  his  book.  The  Error  Coin  Encyclopedia. 
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me  as  a  casual  remark  made  while  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint .  During  our  tour  we  were 
shown  the  mechanical  arrangements  by 
which  the  flat  areas  are  applied  to  the  rear 
shanks  of  the  dies.  These  flat  areas  allow 
the  installation  of  the  dies  in  the  presses  at 
the  correct  orientation.  In  this  manner  the 
question  of  rotated  dies’  is  eliminated 
(mostly!).  During  our  discussions  there 
was  a  casual  mention  that  they  no  longer 
apply  flats  to  the  dollar  dies.  The  reason 
was  a  mechanical  one. 

“It  seems  that  there  are  two  different 
kinds  of  presses  used  to  strike  the  larger 
coins.  When  the  dies  (which  had  the  flat 
areas  on  the  shanks)  were  installed  in  one 
press,  the  coins  struck  had  the  normal 
orientation  of  the  designs  with  respect  to 
the  obverse-reverse  relationship.  When  the 
same  dies  were  installed  in  the  other  press, 
the  designs  were  misaligned  1 80° .  After  a 
number  of  these  coins  were  issued  (no 
figures  were  given)  and  the  numismatic 
hobby  raised  a  fuss  about  them,  the  Mint 
became  aware  of  the  problem.  To  elimi¬ 
nate  the  problem  they  chose  to  produce 


round  shank  dies  (with  no  flat  areas).  That 
way  they  could  install  the  dies  in  the  presses 
manually  and  orient  them  to  produce  the 
desired  design  orientation.” 

Harry  Forman  provided  this  informa¬ 
tion:1  “I  have  handled  18  of  these  coins, 
and  I  have  sold  most  in  the  $1,500  to 
$2,000  range.  I  doubt  if  50  pieces  are 
known,  and  I  am  sure  the  mintage  can’t  be 
over  200  pieces.  It  definitely  is  a  coiner’s 
error,  and  only  the  coiner  responsible  can 
ever  give  us  the  correct  figures,  as  he 
apparently  realized  his  mistake  and  cor¬ 
rected  the  die  alignment.” 

Collecting  1989  Congress 
Bicentennial  Silver  Dollars 

Uncirculated  1989-D  and  Proof  1989-S 
Congress  Bicentennial  silver  dollars  are 
readily  available  in  condition  as  issued. 
The  1989-D  with  misaligned  reverse  is  a 
rarity,  and  only  several  dozen  or  so  are 
known,  although  it  is  probably  the  case 
that  many  recipients  of  coins  and  sets  have 
not  checked  their  pieces  for  this  error 
feature.2 


1989  Congress  Bicentennial  Silver  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Congress  operating  under  the  Constitution 

Obverse  motif:  Statue  of  Freedom 

Reverse  motif:  Mace  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Authorization  date:  November  17,  1988 

Dates  on  coins:  1989  (also  1789) 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1989-1990 

Mints  used:  Denver,  San  Francisco  (plus  a  few  pieces  struck  in  a  ceremony  in  Washington, 
D.C.) 

1  Letter  to  the  author.  April  7, 1991. 

^  In  a  conversation  with  the  author,  April  1 ,  1991 ,  Alan  Herbert  of  Numismatic  News  stated  that  29  different  specimens  had  been  reported  to  him. 
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Maximum  quantity  authorized:  3,000,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  135,203  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins;  762,198  Proof  San 
Francisco  Mint  coins 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint,  P.O.  Box  13636,  Philadelphia,  PA  19162-0030;  also  P.O.  Box  8140, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101-8140;  also  Customer  Service  Center,  United  States  Mint,  10001 
Aerospace  Road,  Lanham,  MD  20706 

Standard  original  packaging:  Various  options  (see  text) 

Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins  $23  in  advance  (later,  $26;  also  sold 
as  part  of  other  options— see  text);  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $25  in  advance  (later, 
$29;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  William  Woodward  assisted  by  Chester  Y.  Martin 
(obverse  motif  adapted  from  Thomas  Crawford  s  Statue  of  Freedorn) 

Interesting  fact:  A  few  were  struck  at  a  provisional  “mint”  set  up  in  front  of  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

1989-D  Congress  Bicentennial  Silver  Dollar 
(MS-65): 

Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 

1990  (December)  MS-65  $24 

1989-D  Congress  Bicentennial  Silver  Dollar. 
Reverse  misaligned  180°.  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (December)  MS-65  $1 ,500to  $2,000 

1989-S  Congress  Bicentennial  Silver  Dollar 
(Proof -65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (December)  Proof-65  $29 
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A  President’s  Birth  Commemorated 

The  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower  furnished  the 
opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a  com¬ 
memorative  coin  in  1990.  Public  Law  1  Ob- 
467,  signed  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  on 
October  3,  1988,  provided  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  up  to  four  million  Eisenhower  Cen 
tennial  silver  dollars. 

Eisenhower  was  best  known  as  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  Europe 


during  World  War  II  and  as  the  person  who 
planned  the  D-Day  invasion  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  the  largest  in  history.  Later  he 
served  as  president  of  Columbia  University 
and  still  later  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States  for  two  terms,  1953-1961. 
During  his  presidency  Eisenhower  held 
the  first  summit  with  Soviet  leaders,  was 
the  first  chief  executive  to  have  a  televised 
news  conference,  balanced  the  federal 
budget,  and  initiated  the  interstate  high¬ 
way  program. 
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Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  born  on 
October  14,  1890.  On  the  1990  centennial 
date  various  celebrations  were  held  around 
the  United  States  including  his  birthplace 
in  Dennison,  Texas,  his  hometown  of 
Abilene,  Kansas,  his  retirement  home  in 
Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  was  quoted 
as  saying,  “When  we  designed  the 
Eisenhower  Centennial  coin  we  wanted  to 
create  a  lasting  symbol  of  the  centennial 
and  of  the  man  whose  life  shaped  the 
course  of  history  .  Ike  helped  create  much 
of  the  world  we  know  today.  The  coin  is 
our  way  of  recognizing  all  that  he  did— 
simply  put,  our  way  of  saying  we  still  like 
Ike!" 

The  Design 

In  a  letter  to  Mint  Director  Pope,  January 
4,  1989,  J.  Carter  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Commission,  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “As  there  is  ample  time  the  Commission 
would  like  to  suggest  that  the  design  for 
this  important  commemorative  coin  be 
obtained  through  an  invited,  compensated 
competition.  ”  Five  outside  artists  as  well  as 
the  artists  on  the  Mint  Engraving  Depart¬ 
ment  staff  were  invited  to  submit  designs. 

In  August  1 989  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Nicholas  F.  Brady  made  the  final  selections 
in  consultation  with  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Eisenhower  family.  John 
Mercanti  of  the  United  States  Mint  created 
the  winning  obverse  motif,  which  featured 
a  bust  of  President  Dwight  Eisenhower,  an 
older  man,  facing  right,  superimposed  on 
a  younger  bust  as  Eisenhower  the  five-star 
general,  facing  left.  “With  the  two  portraits 
on  the  same  side  of  the  coin,  I  tried  to 
create  something  different,  something 
unique,”  the  artist  noted.1 


The  winning  reverse  by  New  Jersey  art¬ 
ist  Marcel  Jovine,  modeled  by  Mint  sculp¬ 
tor-engraver  Chester  Y.  Martin,  showed 
Eisenhower’s  retirement  home  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  Pennsylvania  (although  no  mention 
of  the  building’s  location  appears  on  the 
coin). 

A  Controversial  Competition 

The  design  competition  for  the  1990 
Eisenhower  dollar  really  wasn’t  a  compe¬ 
tition  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  On 
August  7,  1989,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Nicholas  F.  Brady  made  preliminary  selec¬ 
tions  of  designs  for  the  Eisenhower  dollar, 
apparently  without  consulting  with  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  until  after  the 
fact. 

An  account  in  Coin  World  gave  details:2 
“When  the  Commission  met,  only  the 
Mercanti-Jovine  designs  in  plaster  form 
were  presented.  [Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
member  Diane]  Wolf  was  critical  of  the 
fact  that  the  Mint  continues  to  bring  designs 
for  coins  and  medals  after  the  design  has 
been  selected.  If  they  had  come  to  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  earlier,  we  could 
have  given  them  suggestions  for  improving 
these  coin  designs,’  Miss  Wolf  stated.  ‘The 
designs  were  on  the  track  but  they  are  not 
as  good  as  they  could  be.  It  is  the  difference 
between  a  masterpiece  and  something 
functional.  We  are  here  to  help,  but  the 
Mint  doesn’t  seem  to  understand  that.  They 
just  want  us  to  rubber-stamp  whatever 
they  bring  over.  And  the  way  they  do  it, 
there’s  not  much  else  we  can  do.’ 

“The  Mint  received  seven  obverse  and 
six  reverse  designs  from  four  outside  art¬ 
ists  and  seven  obverse  and  five  reverse 

1  Conversation  with  the  author.  April  22,  1991. 

2  "Ike  Dollar  Designs  Get  Approval.”  October  4,  1989.  p.  3. 
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designs  from  five  members  of  the  U.S.  Mint 
staff  by  the  May  5  deadline.  The  following 
outside  artists  submitted  designs:  Eugene 
Daub,  Philadelphia  (two  obverse  and  two 
reverse  designs);  Jovine  (one  obverse  and 
one  reverse);  Curtis  Kauffmann  of  Spring- 
field,  Missouri  (one  obverse  and  one  re¬ 
verse);  and  Patricia  Lewis  Verani  of 
Londonderry,  New  Hampshire  (three  ob¬ 
verse  and  two  reverse).  One  of  the  five 
outside  artists  invited  to  participate,  William 
Woodward,  of  Warrenton,  Virginia,  did 
not  submit  designs  by  the  deadline. 

“Mint  sculptor-engravers  submitting 
designs  were:  Edgar  Z.  Steever  IV  (one 
obverse  and  one  reverse);  John  Mercanti 
(two  obverses  and  one  reverse);  Maria 
Kirby-Smith  (two  obverse  and  two  reverse); 
and  Elizabeth  Jones  (one  obverse).” 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  did  have  a 
small  voice  in  the  final  design  in  that  mem¬ 
ber  Diane  Wolf  criticized  the  fact  that  the 
inscription  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  appeared 
in  a  different  lettering  style  from  the  rest  of 
the  inscriptions.  The  serifs  in  the  word 
PLURIBUS  were  removed  to  match  the  S  in 
EISENHOWER.1 

Minutes  of  the  Commission  meeting  of 
September  21,  1989,  indicate  that  mem¬ 
bers  were  pleased  with  the  new 
Eisenhower  motifs  and  approved  them 
unanimously.  On  October  6.  1989,  Com¬ 
mission  Chairman  J.  Carter  Brown  wrote 
to  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  as  follows:  “I 
am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  designs  were 
enthusiastically  approved.” 

Mint  Director  Donna  Pope’s  View 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,2  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  explained  what  hap¬ 
pened  with  the  competition:  “On  the  1990 
dollar  we  didn’t  get  good  designs  from  the 


artists.  We  submitted  the  designs  to  the 
treasurer’s  office,  and  Kay  Ortega  didn’t 
like  them  either.  There  was  nothing  we 
could  forward  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  We  tried  to  stick  with  the  policy 
of  submitting  three  and  three’  designs— 
three  obverse  designs  and  three  reverse 
designs-but  there  wasn’t  anything  that  we 
could  send.  Sometimes  all  artists  at  the 
Mint  want  to  submit  a  design,  and  some¬ 
times  just  a  few  want  to.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
chief  engraver  to  assure  that  we  get  designs. 

“In  recent  years  most  [staff  artists]  have 
submitted  designs,  but  not  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  a  couple  of  times  when 
Elizabeth  Jones  herself  did  not  submit  a 
design.  For  the  Eisenhower  we  asked  for 
more  designs  and  still  didn’t  get  anything 
good.  Then  John  Norris  from  Citibank  at  an 
ICTA  [Industry  Council  for  Tangible  Assets 
trade  group]  meeting  asked  if  Eisenhower 
was  to  be  shown  as  general  or  as  president . 
He  noted  that  people  might  think  a  general 
was  too  militaristic.  That  started  me 
thinking  that  maybe  we  should  have  both. 
I  asked  Andy  Cosgarea,  production  direc¬ 
tor,  to  contact  our  engraving  staff  and  have 
them  very  quickly  send  a  sketch  with 
Eisenhower  as  both  a  president  and  a 
general.  John  Mercanti  worked  on  it  over 
the  weekend.  The  call  went  out  on  Friday 
and  we  got  the  sketch  on  Monday.  We 
submitted  Mercanti  s  proposal  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  so  obvi¬ 
ously  outstanding  compared  to  the  rest 
that  he  selected  it.” 

Elizabeth  Jones’s  Comments 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  Elizabeth  Jones 
gave  her  view  of  the  Eisenhower  competi- 

1  From  an  account  in  Coin  World :  "Mint  Releases  Dollar  Designs,”  October 
11,  1989.  p.  1. 

2  February  1 1,  1991. 
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tion:1  “The  reason  it  was  less  and  less 
possible  for  me  (or  will  be  for  any  of  my 
successors  unless  given  more  administra¬ 
tive  support  staff)  to  submit  designs,  is 
simply  the  ever  increasing  work  load.  Un¬ 
like  my  predecessors  I  had  also  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  resumed  and  rapidly 
increasing  commemorative  program,  the 
newly  introduced  bullion  program,  and  an 
ongoing  improvement  effort  of  the  regular 
coinage,  which  now  starts  every  year  from 
scratch. 

“The  reason  why  the  Engraving  Depart¬ 
ment  submitted  fewer  and  fewer  designs 
was  their  increasing  disillusionment  with 
the  pre-selection  procedure  and  their  dis¬ 
couragement  of  ever  being  considered  on 
equal  terms  with  the  outside  artists  (the 
staff  had  to  identify  their  entries  by  name, 
not  by  code  word  or  number  like  the 
outsiders). 

“With  regard  to  the  selected  design  for 
the  Eisenhower  dollar,  John  Mercanti  was 
the  only  one  (as  Philadelphia  Mint  officials 
can  confirm)  who  was  asked  to  do  the 
double  portrait  version  of  the  Eisenhower 
coin.  Neither  other  members  of  the  En¬ 
graving  Department  nor  anyone  among 
the  outside  artists  were  asked  to  submit 
additional  designs.  Consequently,  his 
double-headed  design  had  no  competition.  ” 

Ed  Reiter  Comments 

Numismatic  columnist  Ed  Reiter  had  this 
to  say  about  the  coin:2  “Another  ill-con¬ 
ceived  coin  already  lies  in  wait  in  1990, 
now  that  Congress  has  authorized  a  com¬ 
memorative  silver  dollar  to  honor  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on  the 
1 00th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Under  other 
circumstances  I  would  have  no  quarrel 
with  such  a  coin.  As  a  wartime  hero  and 
much  admired  president,  Dwight 


Eisenhower  certainly  merited  coinage  rec¬ 
ognition.  He  got  that  recognition  in  1971 
when  his  portrait  was  placed  on  the  cir¬ 
culating  $1  coin.  What’s  more,  the  recog¬ 
nition  continued  for  the  better  part  of  a 
decade— until  1978,  when  production  of 
the  coin  was  discontinued. 

“Why,  then,  do  we  need  a  second  Ike 
dollar  now,  so  soon  after  the  issuance  of 
the  first  one?  And  why,  in  heaven’s  name, 
must  the  coin  bear  the  likeness  of  his 
farmhouse  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania— a 
building  almost  no  one  will  recognize  and 
that  has  so  little  to  do  with  the  public’s 
recollection  of  Eisenhower’s  life?... 

“What  we  need,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
special  advisory  panel  that  would  study  all 
proposals  for  commemorative  coins  and 
then  make  recommendations  on  which 
should  be  approved.  This  panel  should  in¬ 
clude  respected  individuals  with  in-depth 
knowledge  of  American  history.  It  also 
would  make  sense  to  have  a  representative 
from  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  And 
coin  collectors  surely  should  have  a  voice— 
for  they,  after  all,  form  the  primary  market 
for  such  coins  and  they  could  provide 
perspective  on  U.S.  coinage  programs  of 
the  past.” 

Reiter  quoted  the  views  of  professional 
numismatist  Rick  Sundman  of  Littleton  Coin 
Company  on  the  subject:  “It’s  like  [making 
endless  sequels  to  movies,  such  as]  Rambo 
5.  You  can’t  believe  they  are  still  doing  this. 
It  can’t  be  because  the  first  Ike  dollar  was 
such  a  hit.  Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  want 
them  to  make  all  the  new  coins  that  they 
can.  But  there  must  be  something  signifi¬ 
cant  besides  this  that  happened  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Let’s  be  consistent.  If  the  coin  is 

1  Letter  dated  April  4,  1991. 

2  "Choosing  What  to  Honor."  COINage,  December  1988,  p.  13. 
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intended  to  commemorate  his  birth, 
shouldn’t  it  show  his  birthplace?  Then, 
again,  why  show  a  building  at  all?  But  I 
guess  it  ’s  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  from 
Pennsylvania.” 

In  an  article  published  in  April  1990,  by 
which  time  the  Eisenhower  coin  was  a 
reality,  Ed  Reiter  reprinted  these  two  widely 
disparate  reviews,  among  others.1 

Alex  Shagin,  a  former  staff  artist  at  the 
Leningrad  Mint,  had  this  to  say:  “The  two 
portraits  of  Ike  take  away  from  each  other. 
There  is  no  power  in  either  of  them— no 
sense  of  the  man,  no  spirit.  Eisenhower 
literally  looks  like  a  shadow  of  himself.  He 
looks  more  like  Janus,  the  double-faced 
god  of  the  pagan  Romans.  As  for  the  reverse, 
I  find  it  almost  unbearable.  ..  Ike’s  house  is 
a  shapeless,  sloppy  composition.  If  you 
were  to  make  a  black  and  white  silhouette 
interpretation,  it  would  just  be  a  messy 
spot  on  a  piece  of  paper.  ” 

Cornelius  Vermeule,  distinguished  art 
historian  and  curator  of  classical  art  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  felt  just  the 
opposite:  “I  like  it  very  much.  Since  the 
time  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  and  his 
pupils  we  haven’t  really  had  great  coinage 
art.  It  hasn’t  been  all  downhill,  but  we’ve 
sort  of  had  bumps  and  grinds.  Now,  sud¬ 
denly,  here  comes  a  terrific  coin .  The  house 
is  positioned  artistically  so  it  really  looks 
like  a  Gettysburg  retreat,  and  I  like  the  idea 
of  having  the  five-star  general  facing  one 
way  and  the  civilian  Eisenhower,  toward 
the  end  of  his  career,  facing  the  other.  It’s 
innovative,  imaginative,  and  very  good.” 

Production  and  Marketing 

Uncirculated  Eisenhower  Centennial 
silver  dollars  were  struck  at  the  West  Point 
Mint,  representing  the  first  time  that  silver 


coins  bore  the  W  mintmark,  whereas 
1990-P  Proofs  were  made  at  Philadelphia. 
The  Mint  arrangement  was  significantly 
different  from  other  commemoratives  of 
the  preceding  decade,  when  San  Francisco 
was  the  facility  at  which  Proof  silver  coins 
were  made  and  West  Point  was  reserved 
for  gold  issues.  AJanuary  1 990  mailing  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  Mint,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  noted:  “The  mintmark  in  the 
Eisenhower  Centennial  Proof  coin  will  be 
P  for  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  which  is 
located  in  the  same  state  as  the  Eisenhower 
home  in  Gettysburg.  Please  note  that  the 
Uncirculated  version  of  the  Eisenhower 
silver  coin  will  bear  a  ‘  W’  mintmark  for  the 
West  Point  Mint,  which  is  only  fitting  since 
he  attended  the  United  States  Military'  Acad¬ 
emy  at  West  Point.” 

On  January  2,  1990,  it  was  announced 
that  mail  orders  were  being  accepted  as  of 
that  date .  “The  coin  is  already  being  greeted 
with  great  enthusiasm!”  noted  Mint  Direc¬ 
tor  Donna  Pope  in  a  commentary'  concern¬ 
ing  the  reaction  to  advance  publicity.  A 
direct  mail  offer  was  subsequently  sent  to 
the  Mint  mailing  list  as  well  as  to  “selected 
military  and  history  groups.” 

On  January  16,  1990,  a  special  cere¬ 
mony  was  held  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  during  which  coins  were  presented  to 
U.S.  Treasurer  Catalina  Vasquez  Villalpando 
and  Pennsylvania  Congressman  Bill 
Goodling  (who  sponsored  legislation 
leading  to  the  creation  of  the  piece).  This 
was  the  first  coin  ceremony  for  Treasurer 
Villalpando,  who  had  been  sworn  into 
office  on  December  11,  1989.  “As  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Eisenhower  and  his  era,  this  coin 
is  ideal  for  my  first  launch,”  she  stated. 

Throughout  the  year  the  coins  were 

1  “Assessing  the  New  Ike  Dollar."  COlNage,  April  1 990.  pp.  8  ff. 
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used  in  various  ceremonies  including  dur¬ 
ing  the  “Ike  Centennial  cruise”  of  the  U.S.S. 
Dwight D.  Eisenhower  i CVN  69),  at  which 
time  Eisenhower  commemorative  silver 
dollars  were  given  to  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  aircraft  carrier  battle  group, 
which  went  on  to  be  the  first  U.S.  force  in 
the  Mideast.  In  May  1990  Vice  President 
Dan  Quayle  presented  Eisenhower  Cen¬ 
tennial  coins  to  leaders  of  the  countries 
that  were  allies  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II.  In  the  same  month  the  first  four 
graduates  in  the  Leadership  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram  at  West  Point  were  given  Eisenhower 
Centennial  dollars. 

Orders  were  received  by  mail  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  post  box  addresses  (or  by  telephone 
at  the  Mint’s  direct  mail  fulfillment  de¬ 
partment  in  Lanham,  Maryland)  beginning 
on  January  15,  1990.  “The  coin  will  be 
available  this  centennial  year  only  while 
supplies  last.1  Through  February  28,  the 
coin  will  be  available  at  special  pre-issue 
prices  $25  for  a  single  silver  Proof,  $23  for 
a  single  silver  Uncirculated,  and  $42  for  the 
Prestige  set,  which  includes  a  Proof 
Eisenhower  silver  coin  as  well  as  a  f  regular 
design]  silver  half  dollar,  quarter,  dime, 
nickel,  and  cent.  After  February  28,  coins 
will  be  available  at  participating  banks  and 
retailers  at  the  regular  prices.  ” 

Regular  prices  (effective  March  1, 1990) 
were  as  follows:  1990-P  Proof  dollar  $29, 
1990-W  Uncirculated  dollar  $26,  1990 
Prestige  Proof  Set  $46.  Coins  could  be 
ordered  through  retail  establishments,  coin 
dealers,  and  financial  institutions,  or  by 
using  a  toll-free  order  line  connected  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  Mint. 

Single  coins  were  encapsulated  in  plas¬ 
tic  and  were  packaged  in  a  dark  green 
velvet  presentation  case  with  the  white 
lining  to  the  lid  imprinted  with  the  Great 


Seal  and  “United  States  Eisenhower  Cen¬ 
tennial  Silver  Dollar.  ”  The  top  of  the  lid  had 
a  plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle  in  the  lower 
right-hand  comer;  housed  in  a  dark  green 
cardboard  box  with  silver  imprinted  Great 
Seal  and  “United  States  Eisenhower  Cen¬ 
tennial  Silver  Dollar”  on  the  cover. 

Prestige  Proof  sets  were  mounted  in  a 
green  plastic  holder  with  hinged  covers 
(like  a  book)  of  green  suede  with  a  plaque 
of  the  Great  Seal  mounted  on  the  front 
cover.  The  holder  and  a  descriptive  card 
were  housed  in  a  green  cardboard  box 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  Mint  1990  Prestige  Set.” 

A  brochure  mailed  by  the  Mint  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1990  stated  the  following:  “The  Proof 
version  of  the  Eisenhower  Centennial  coin 
is  struck  multiple  times  using  special  dies— 
to  produce  a  work  of  art  in  coin  form.  Each 
surface  bears  a  dramatic  frosted  image  on 
a  polished,  mirrorlike  background.  After 
careful  inspection,  this  gleaming  Proof  coin 
is  then  encapsulated  to  protect  its  beauti¬ 
ful  finish  and  allow  for  its  display.  The 
Uncirculated  version  of  the  Eisenhower 
Centennial  coin  will  be  taken  directly  from 
the  press,  inspected,  and  encapsulated  to 
protect  its  uniformly  lustrous  finish.” 

On  February  5,  1990,  it  was  announced 
that  the  United  States  Mint  had  begun  to 
ship  coins  to  orders.  “The  Mint  worked 
extremely  hard  to  make  sure  Eisenhower 
coins  could  be  shipped  early  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,”  noted  Donna  Pope. 

Publicity  was  effected  through  the  GCI 
group  of  New  York  City  (a  division  of  Grey 
Advertising),  which  sent  out  periodic  news 
releases  concerning  Eisenhower  Centen¬ 
nial  dollars  used  in  various  ceremonies  and 
displays. 

1  The  Mint  decided  to  revise  this  schedule.  In  a  conversation  with  the  author, 
March  20,  1991 ,  Dr.  Andrew  Cosgarea  of  the  Mint  stated  that  ample  supplies 
of  Eisenhower  dollars  were  still  on  hand  and  were  still  being  offered  for  sale. 
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On  March  21,  1990,  it  was  announced 
that  over  one  million  Eisenhower  Centen¬ 
nial  silver  dollars  had  been  sold  since  Janu¬ 
ary.  Recalling  that  Congress  authorized  the 
Mint  to  produce  up  to  four  million 
Eisenhower  dollars  in  1990,  Mint  Director 
Donna  Pope  said  with  pride,  “Less  than 
three  months  into  this  program,  we  have 


already  sold  over  one-fourth  of  the  total 
authorized  mintage.” 


Collecting  1990  Eisenhower 
Centennial  Dollars 


1 990  Eisenhower  Centennial  Dollars  are 
readily  available  in  grades  as  issued. 


1 990  Eisenhower  Centennial 
Silver  Dollars 


Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  birth  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

Obverse  motif:  Two  portraits  of  Eisenhower 

Reverse  motif:  Eisenhower  s  Gettysburg  home 

Authorization  date:  October  3,  1988 

Dates  on  coins:  1990  (also  1890) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 990 

Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  West  Point 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  4,000,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  239,777  Uncirculated  West  Point  coins;  1 . 1 37,805  Proof  Philadel 
phia  coins.  (These  figures  are  based  on  sales  as  of  June  21,  1991.) 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint  (early  orders  to  P.O.  Box  13636,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101-3636;  later 
orders  to  P.O.  Box  41996,  Philadelphia,  PA  19101-1996;  inquiries  about  orders  to 
Customer  Service  Center,  United  States  Mint,  10001  Aerospace  Road,  Lanham,  MI)  20706) 
Standard  original  packaging:  Various  (see  text) 

Official  sale  prices:  Proof  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  $25  in  advance  (later,  $29);  Uncirculated 
West  Point  Mint  coins  $23  in  advance  (later,  $26;  also  available  as  part  of  the  Prestige  Proof 
set) 

Designer  of  obverse:  John  Mercanti 

Designer  of  reverse:  Marcel  Jovine  (modeled  by  Chester  Y.  Martin) 

Interesting  facts:  This  coin  is  the  only  commemorative  to  feature  more  than  one  portrait 
of  the  same  person  on  the  same  side;  the  building  on  the  reverse  is  identified  as 
EISENHOWER  HOME,  but  it  is  not  stated  that  it  was  his  retirement  home,  not  his 
birthplace. 
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1990-P  Eisenhower  Silver  Dollar  (Proof-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (December)  MS-65  $25 


1990-W  Eisenhower  Silver  Dollar  (Proof-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (December)  Proof-65  $28 
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Three  Commemoratives 

The  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memo¬ 
rial  Coin  Act  (Public  Law  10 1-332,  July  16, 
1990)  provided  the  authority  to  produce 
three  types  of  1991 -dated  commemorative 
coins  in  observation  of  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  monumental  sculpture  in  stone. 
The  legislation  provided  that  no  more  than 
500,000  $5  gold  coins,  2,500,000  silver 
dollars,  and  2,500,000  copper-nickel  clad 
alloy  half  dollars  be  struck.  Fifty  percent  of 
the  income  from  surcharges  to  be  applied 
to  the  coin  prices  ($35  per  half  eagle,  $7 
per  silver  dollar,  and  $  1  per  half  dollar,  as 
part  of  the  price  charged  for  each  coin)  is 


to  go  to  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Memorial  Society  of  Black  Hills  for  the 
improvement,  enlargement,  and  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  Memorial,  with  the  balance  to 
go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Additional  funds 
for  the  Memorial  were  raised  by  the  Mount 
Rushmore  Preservation  Fund. 1 

Coin  World,  January  30,  1991,  reported 
the  following:  “As  the  date  for  striking 
coins  commemorating  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National 
Monument  draws  near,  one  of  the  sur- 

1  Harry  M.  Conger,  national  chairman.  The  National  Honorary  Committee 
included  such  luminaries  as  Allen  H.  Neuharth  (publisher  of  USA  Today  and 
numerous  other  newspapers),  comedian  Bob  Hope,  one-time  presidential 
candidate  George  McGovern,  entertainment  personality  Cheryl  Ladd,  and 
television  commentator  Tom  Brokaw. 
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charge  recipients  is  looking  for  more  cash 
than  the  law  currently  provides.  If  a  bill 
introduced  January  14  by  Senator  Larry 
Pressler,  R-S.D.,  is  approved,  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Society  of 
Black  Hills  will  get  up  to  $18.75  million- 
half  of  the  surcharge  money  from  a  theo¬ 
retical  coin  sell-out— up  front  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury  will  get  what  money,  if  any,  is  left. 
The  society  is  seeking  all  of  the  surcharges 
if  the  program  does  not  exceed  a  50%  sell¬ 
out.  ‘Somehow  when  the  bill  was  drafted 
the  funding  was  not  clarified  even  though 
it  was  the  primary  intent  of  the  bill  to  fund 
the  monument,  said  Ray  Aldrich,  the 
Society’s  executive  vice  president.  We’re 
trying  to  get  started  as  soon  as  possible.’ 
The  law  currently  states  that  the  Society 
and  the  Treasury  will  split  the  surcharges 
50-50.  S.  108  would  alter  the  law  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress,’  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  text  of  the  new  bill.  ..  The 
renovation  and  expansion  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  facilities  is  budgeted  at  $40 
million  and  is  expected  to  take  three  to  five 
years,  Aldrich  said. 

"A  sell-out  of  the  three-coin  Mount 
Rushmore  program  would  require  that 
500,000  gold  half  eagles  and  2.5  million 
each  of  the  silver  dollars  and  clad  copper- 
nickel  half  dollars  are  purchased.  Of  the  1 5 
different  commemorative  coins  struck  by 
the  U.S.  Mint  since  1982,  only  the  1986 
Statue  of  Liberty  gold  half  eagle  struck  at 
West  Point  sold  out.” 

The  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial 

The  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial  coins 
brought  into  focus  the  work  of  sculptor 
Gutzon  Borglum,  who  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  colorful,  outspoken  and,  talented 
people  ever  to  be  associated  with  com¬ 
memorative  coinage.  He  personally  de¬ 


signed  and  modeled  the  1925  Stone  Moun¬ 
tain  half  dollar,  and,  although  the  1991 
Mount  Rushmore  Memorial  coins  were 
produced  50  years  after  Borglum’s  1941 
death,  his  Mount  Rushmore  sculptures 
formed  the  focal  point  of  the  designs  for  all 
three  denominations. 

Mount  Rushmore  Memorial,  the  world’s 
largest  carved  stone  sculpture,  measuring 
60  feet  high,  features  the  busts  of  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  grand 
as  the  sculptures  are,  the  Mount  Rushmore 
Memorial  at  completion  in  1941  was  only 
a  fraction  of  the  size  and  scope  originally 
contemplated  by  the  sculptor.1 

The  project  had  its  inception  in  1923 
when  Doane  Robinson,  state  historian  of 
South  Dakota,  sought  to  increase  tourism 
by  developing  a  mountainous  site  in  the 
Harney  National  Forest  in  the  Black  Hills 
Writing  to  noted  Chicago  sculptor  Lorado 
Taft  on  December  28,  1923,  Robinson  in¬ 
quired  concerning  the  artist’s  interest  in 
carving  massive  figures  of  “notable  Sioux 
such  as  Red  Cloud,  who  lived  and  died  in 
the  shadows  of  those  peaks.”2  Taft  was  in 
failing  health  and  could  not  consider  the 
project,  which  by  the  spring  of  1924  had 
expanded  in  Robinson’s  mind  to  include 
figures  in  stone  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Buffalo 
Bill,  and  other  notables  in  addition  to  Sioux. 

On  August  24, 1924,  Robinson  contacted 
Gutzon  Borglum  at  his  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut  studio  to  ascertain  his  possible 
interest,  noting  that  if  the  sculptor  would 
take  on  the  project,  financing  of  the  project 

1  Lillian  Taylor,  who  had  been  Borglum’s  secretary  in  the  1920s  during  the 
Stone  Mountain  Memorial  project,  kept  in  correspondence  with  the  sculptor 
in  later  years  and  maintained  a  correspondence  and  clipping  file  pertaining  to 
the  early  work  on  Mount  Rushmore.  It  is  from  this  archive,  lent  to  the  author 
by  Robert  Harwell,  that  most  of  the  historical  information  in  this  section  is 
taken.  Refer  to  the  1925  Stone  Mountain  Memorial  half  dollar  listing  in  this 
work  for  additional  information  concerning  Borglum. 

2  The  Carving  of  Mount  Rushmore.  Rex  Alan  Smith,  pp.  25  ff.  This  work 
furnishes  a  superb  account  of  Borglum's  work  in  South  Dakota. 
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could  be  arranged.  Borglum  replied  by 
telegram  stating  that  his  work  on  Stone 
Mountain  was  proceeding  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule  and,  yes,  he  was  interested  and  could 
visit  the  site  in  September.  As  most  of  the 
models  and  plans  for  his  Stone  Mountain 
carvings  had  been  completed  by  this  point, 
it  was  no  problem  for  Borglum  to  go  on  to 
other  things. 

Amid  much  acclaim  by  South  Dakotans, 
Borglum  visited  the  Black  Hills.  Ideas 
evolved,  and  before  long  he  suggested  that 
the  carvings  would  cost  $600,000  or  more, 
a  figure  far  greater  than  Robinson  or  any¬ 
one  else  had  envisioned.  On  March  23, 
1925,  Congress  passed  a  bill  approving  the 
project  (for  it  was  to  be  done  in  a  national 
park)  but  not  providing  financing.  In  the 
same  year  the  Mt.  Harney  Memorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed.  The  Mt.  Harney  site 
was  soon  abandoned  in  favor  of  nearby  Mt . 
Rushmore,  which  had  a  suitable  stone  out¬ 
cropping  on  its  east  side.1  In  March  1927 
Borglum  was  officially  hired  to  do  the  work, 
which  became  known  as  the  Mount 
Rushmore  Memorial. 

On  May  6,  1927,  Borglum  wrote  to  his 
former  secretary,  Lillian  Taylor,  to  say: 
“We  have  completed  the  financing  of  the 
big  South  Dakota  mountain  sculpture.  I 
have  signed  up  my  contract  for  it,  just  a 
little  less  than  $500,000.”  Two  years  later 
Congress  approved  a  bill  creating  the  Mt. 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Commission 
and  appropriated  funds  not  to  exceed 
$250,000,  to  match  equal  funds  to  be  raised 
privately. 

To  depict  individuals  instrumental  in 
the  founding,  expansion,  preservation,  and 
unification  of  the  United  States,  Borglum 
selected  presidents  Washington  Jefferson , 
Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  be 
carved  in  stone.  A  news  release  dated  Key¬ 


stone,  South  Dakota,  March  24  (no  year 
indicated),  noted  the  following:  “Mount 
Rushmore  was  selected  for  the  enduring 
quality  of  its  stone  and  because  it  is  visible 
from  a  distance.  After  completing  his  clay 
design  Borglum  first  projected  the  picture 
of  Washington  onto  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
This  was  sketched,  then  chiseled  on  the 
rock.  Blasting  gave  a  rough  contour,  and 
electric  drills  and  chisels  rounded  out  the 
sculpturing.  All  the  figures  will  be  in  full 
relief.  Washington’s  figure  is  at  a  point  of 
the  mountain.  It  will  be  shown  to  his  left 
buckle,  a  figure  500  feet  tall.  Jefferson’s 
bust,  Lincoln’s  shoulders,  and  Roosevelt’s 
head  are  to  follow  in  that  order  over  the  left 
shoulder  of  Washington . ” 

Correcting  Calvin  Coolidge 

President  Calvin  Coolidge,  who  had  va¬ 
cationed  in  South  Dakota  with  his  family 
and  who  was  familiar  with  Borglum  through 
the  Stone  Mountain  project,  showed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial 
from  an  early  date,  attended  the  dedication 
of  the  project  on  August  10,  1927,  and 
maintained  an  involvement  that  continued 
after  he  left  the  White  House. 

Borglum  convinced  Coolidge  to  write  a 
historical  outline  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  such  to  be  carved  on  the  mountain 
on  “Entablature,”  to  be  in  the  shape  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  of  sufficient  size 
that  the  letters  could  be  read  three  miles 
away.  To  be  featured  were  what  Borglum 
considered  to  be  the  eight  most  pivotal 
events  in  American  history  including  the 
1776  Declaration  of  Independence,  1787 
framing  of  the  Constitution,  1803  Louisi¬ 
ana  Territory  Purchase,  1846  admission  of 

*  The  mountain  was  named  for  Charles  Rushmore,  a  young  New  York 
attorney  who  had  visited  the  area  in  1 885  to  acquire  tin  mining  claims  on  behalf 
of  the  Harney  Peak  Tin  Mining  Company.  Decades  later  Rushmore,  by  then 
prominent  in  his  profession,  donated  $5,000  to  Borglum  s  project. 
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Texas  to  the  Union,  1848  Oregon  bound¬ 
ary  settlement,  1849  (later  revised  to  the 
eorrect  date  of  1850)  admission  of  Califor¬ 
nia  to  the  Union,  1 865  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  1907  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Later  Borglum  added  other  events  and  the 
dates  1819,  1867,  and  1904  and  deleted 
1907. 

In  193 1  a  magazine  article  commented: 1 
“At  Stamford  he  [planned  the  sculptures] 
by  projecting  pictures  against  a  snow- 
covered  hill  and  then  at  a  forty  foot  canvas 
700  feet  away— in  order  to  redraw  the 
project.  Calvin  Coolidge  wrote  a  500- word 
history  of  the  United  States  and  Borglum 
edited  it.  The  former  president  didn’t  like 
it  very  much  but  was  a  good  sport.  When 
Coolidge  wrote  justice  under  the  law’ 
Borglum  reminded  him  that  under  the  law 
witches  were  burned  [actually,  hanged]  in 
Massachusetts.  Justice’  was  edited  out. 
When  Coolidge  said  right  to  be  free  and  to 
be  happy  through  self-government’  Borg¬ 
lum  dropped  through  self-government.’ 
Coolidge  agreed....” 

Actually,  Coolidge  agreed  up  to  a  point. 
After  nationwide  news  articles  told  of 
Borglum’s  corrections  to  Coolidge’s 
knowledge  of  history,  his  interest  waned, 
and  soon  he  separated  himself  from  the 
project.  After  Coolidge  died  in  1933,  Borg¬ 
lum  sought  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of  a 
historical  text  carved  in  stone  and  set  up  a 
nationwide  contest  soliciting  essays.  Like 
many  of  Borglum’s  most  grandiose  ideas, 
reminiscent  of  those  proposed  for  the  Stone 
Mountain  project,  the  Entablature  never 
came  to  pass. 

Somewhat  related  was  Borglum’s 
unfulfilled  plan  to  carve  the  Constitution 
and  other  important  American  documents 
on  a  rock  wall  in  English,  Latin,  and  an 
unspecified  third  language,  possibly  Chi¬ 


nese  or  Japanese,  to  preserve  their  con¬ 
tents  for  millenia. 

Still  another  Borglum  idea  concerned 
cutting  a  huge  cavern  into  the  rock,  to  be 
called  the  Hall  of  Records,  containing  a 
bronze  frieze  of  epic  proportions,  350  feet 
wide,  depicting  the  history  of  westward 
immigration  in  the  United  States  (with 
Conestoga  wagons,  steamboats,  railroad 
locomotives,  and  aircraft),  and  with  niches 
containing  statues  of  25  prominent 
Americans  (to  be  selected  by  Borglum). 
The  assistance  of  noted  architect  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  was  obtained.  Although  some 
beginning  work  was  done,  the  Hall  of 
Records  never  saw  reality. 

The  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial 
In  Later  Years 

The  actual  sculpting  of  the  four  presi¬ 
dential  figures— with  dynamite,  air  drills 
and  jack  hammers— was  more  engineering 
than  art.  This  was  fortunate,  for  until  1938 
Borglum’s  sixty-man  crew  was  made  mostly 
of  skid  row  bums  and  down  and  out  min¬ 
ers,”  according  to  one  writer,2  who  went 
on  to  say:  “Borglum  received  $  187,000  for 
his  work,  but  he  spent  money  very  freely 
and  he  was  always  running  out  of  it.  A 
nervous  backer  who  asked  for  an  estimate 
on  the  project’s  final  cost  was  told  to  ‘call 
up  King  Cheops  and  ask  him  how  much  his 
pyramid  cost,  and  what  he  paid  the  cre¬ 
ator.  ’  ”  The  last  comment  was  typical  of  the 
comments  Borglum  made  to  anyone  who 
dared  challenge  his  ideas. 

An  undated  clipping  from  Look  maga¬ 
zine  noted  that  the  Mount  Rushmore  Me¬ 
morial  would  be  seven  and  a  half  times 

1  "Master  of  Arts,'  by  John  B.  Kennedy.  Collier’s  magazine,  December  19. 
1931. 

^  “The  Shrine  of  Democracy,  ”  by  Jay  Scriba,  April-May  1 965  issue  of  Modem 
Maturity,  condensed  from  an  earlier  article,  date  not  given,  in  The  Milwaukee 
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larger  than  the  Sphinx  of  Egypt  and  would 
erode  only  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  100,000 
years.  “It  is  so  large  that  16  workmen  can 
work  on  the  same  feature  of  a  face  at  the 
same  time.  The  head  of  Washington  is  65 
feet  from  forehead  to  chin.  A  National  Park 
Service  official  recently  said  that  the  very 
temperamental  sculptor’  made  it  difficult 
to  estimate  progress  on  the  work.  Borglum 
replied  it  was  ‘no  boy’s  job.’” 

In  the  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial 
sculpture  group,  Washington’s  head  was 
done  first  and  was  to  be  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  of  the  four  presidents.  It  was  unveiled 
in  1930,  followed  by  Jefferson  in  1936  (at 
which  time  Borglum  suggested  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  dedicate  the 
Memorial  as  a  “Shrine  to  Democracy”), 
Lincoln  in  1937,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  1939.  The  typical  dimension  of  a  face 
was  60  or  more  feet  from  his  chin  to  the 
crown  of  his  head,  a  far  cry  from  the  500- 
foot  sculpture  of  Washington  and  the  other 
mammoth  figures  originally  envisioned  but 
still  large  enough  to  be  the  world’s  largest 
stone  sculpture  group.  During  the  1930s 
Borglum  was  involved  in  continuing  dis¬ 
putes  with  laborers,  backers  of  the  project, 
and  the  United  States  government. 

When  finally  finished  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  Borglum’s  son  Lincoln  in  1941 ,  the 
Mount  Rushmore  Memorial  sculpture 
group  occupied  a  space  on  the  mountain 
measuring  nearly  300  by  500  feet.  Borglum 
stated  that  he  had  left  an  extra  three  inches 
of  stone  on  each  of  the  presidential  figures 
to  provide  for  normal  weathering  over  the 
next  300,000  years,  at  which  time  the 
portraits  would  “look  their  best.”  Visitors 
numbered  10  million  by  1958  and  one  to 
two  million  per  year  after  that,  accounting 
for  an  estimated  75%  of  the  tourist  visitors 
to  South  Dakota. 


Over  the  years  the  sculptures  have 
evoked  many  sentiments  from  viewers. 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  commented:  “The 
noble  countenance  is  emerged  from 
Rushmore  as  though  the  spirit  of  the 
mountain  heard  a  human  plan  and  itself 
became  a  human  countenance.”  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  at  the  Jefferson  bust  dedica¬ 
tion  on  August  30,  1936,  was  moved  to 
state:  “I  had  seen  the  photographs  and  the 
drawings  of  this  great  work,  and  yet,  until 
about  10  minutes  ago,  I  had  no  conception 
of  its  magnitude,  its  permanent  beauty, 
and  its  importance.”1 

Mint  Director  Pope  Comments  on 
the  Coins 

The  following  comments  were  included 
in  a  form  letter  to  “Dear  U.S.  Mint  Cus¬ 
tomer,”  signed  by  Mint  Director  Donna 
Pope  and  mailed  in  February  1991: 

“The  first  time  I  viewed  the  designs  for 
our  new  Mount  Rushmore  anniversary 
coins  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  beauty  and 
artistic  craftsmanship  that  make  United 
States  Mint  coins  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  as  well. 
Mount  Rushmore  anniversary  coins  cel¬ 
ebrate  more  than  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial. 
In  their  own  way  each  coin  rekindles  the 
spirit  behind  the  beauty  of  the 
monument... love  of  country,  faith  in  free¬ 
dom,  and  pride  in  the  people  and  events 
that  shaped  our  great  nation.  What  makes 
these  coins  even  more  important  is  that 
they  will  make  a  direct  contribution  to 
needed  preservation  and  restoration  efforts 
for  America’s  ‘Shrine  of  Democracy.’ 

“As  an  American  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
be  a  part  of  this  national  celebration.  As 

*  Roosevelt  as  quoted  in  America  s  Shrine  of  Democracy:  A  Pictorial  His¬ 
tory,  by  T.D.  Griffith;  published  by  the  Mount  Rushmore  Society,  1990. 
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director  of  the  Mint  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
extend  this  opportunity  to  you  and  your 
family....  If  it  were  possible  for  presidents 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
Roosevelt  to  see  them,  I  think  they  would 
agree  that  the  coins  minted  in  their  honor 
truly  reflect  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  the 
Mount  Rushmore  Memorial....” 

The  Design  of  the  Half  Dollar 

Ten  sculptors  selected  from  the  private 
sector,  as  well  as  artists  from  the  Mint  staff, 
competed  to  prepare  motifs.1  On  Novem¬ 
ber  21,  1990,  Director  Pope  announced 
that  designs  had  been  selected  by  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  who  had 
consulted  with  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  during  the  evaluation  process.  As  it 
turned  out,  each  of  the  coins  depicted,  as 
part  of  the  design,  the  Mount  Rushmore 
sculptures  in  stone  by  Gutzon  Borglum. 

The  work  of  private  artist  Marcel  Jovine 
was  selected  for  the  half  dollar  obverse 
motif  and  that  of  Mint  sculptor  and  en¬ 
graver  T.  James  Ferrell  for  the  reverse.  An 
official  Treasury  Department  news  release 
noted  that  the  obverse  design  “features  the 
Mount  Rushmore  Memorial  and  a  Sun¬ 
burst,”  whereas  the  reverse  motif  “is  a 
classic  design  of  the  great  American  buffalo 
[actually  a  bison].” 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  December  5, 
1990,  T.  James  Ferrell  gave  the  following 
information:  “I  submitted  designs  for  all 
three  coins  for  the  competition.  The  idea 
was  that  they  were  to  be  a  set  with  a  design 
theme.  One  border  idea  for  all  six  sides 
included  emblematic  stars  and  stripes,  so 
each  face  had  25  stars  which  would  give 
each  medal  [coin]  50.  The  obverses  all  had 
depictions  of  Mt.  Rushmore  itself  and  one 
included  a  portrait  of  G.  Borglum— who, 
after  all,  created  it. 


“The  reverses  all  had  animals  native  to 
the  Black  Hills.  The  buffalo  design  was 
selected  for  the  half  dollar  reverse;  with 
revisions  such  as  making  the  border  50 
stars  and  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY’  re¬ 
placing  ‘50TH  YEAR  ANNIVERSARY.  ’  ” 

One  Observer’s  Critique 

No  sooner  had  Numismatic  News  pub¬ 
lished  photographs  of  the  design  sketches, 
than  a  reader,  Duane  M.  Olson,  wrote  to 
express  his  opinion  in  the  time-honored 
tradition  of  numismatists  speaking  out  on 
matters  affecting  them:2 

“I... am  extremely  angry  with  Treasury 
Secretary  Nicholas  Brady  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  for  their  unbelievably 
poor  selections  for  the  designs  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  coins.  Having  worked  for  the 
National  Park  Service  for  nine  years,  having 
lived  near  Mount  Rushmore  in  the  Black 
Hills  of  western  South  Dakota,  having  vis¬ 
ited  Mount  Rushmore  many  times  in  both 
personal  and  official  capacities,  I  was  very 
much  looking  forward  to  designs  which 
would  be  both  attractive  and  capable  of 
conveying  the  character  and  meaning  of 
the  mountain  to  persons  who  had  never 
been  there.  I  was  excited  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  coins  for  Mount  Rushmore! 

“Now  that  I  have  seen  the  designs  which 
have  been  selected,  to  say  that  I  am  bitterly 
disappointed  and  disgusted  would  be  a 
gross  understatement....  [Mr.  Olson  com¬ 
mented  on  all  of  the  coins;  his  remarks 
concerning  the  half  dollar  follow.] 

“The  obverse  of  the  half  dollar  is... very 

the  following:  Eugene  Daub  (Berkeley.  California),  Dana  Greene  (New  York 
City),  Leo  Irerra  (Washington,  D  C,),  Patricia  Lewis  Verani  (Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire),  D.C.  Lamphere  (Sturgis,  South  Dakota),  and  Antonio  Tobias 
Mendez  (Knoxville,  Maryland).  Mint  artists  whose  designs  were  not  selected 
included  William  C.  Cousins.  Michael  Iacocca,  Chester  Y.  Martin,  and  Edgar  Z. 
Steever  IV. 

2  Numismatic  News,  December  4,  1990,  p.  6. 
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questionable....  A  bust  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  a  president  responsible  for  pro¬ 
claiming  many  unique  areas  as  national 
monuments,  would  have  been  fitting.  And 
it  would  have  served  to  avoid  duplication 
of  the  devices  on  the  dollar  coin. 

“The  bison  on  the  reverse  of  the  half 
dollar  is  appropriate,  since  South  Dakota 
has  many  such  animals,  particularly  in 
Badlands  and  Wind  Cave  national  parks, 
and  in  Custer  State  Park.  However,  the 
creature  seems  to  be  suspended  in  midair, 
similar  to  the  presidents  on  the  obverse  of 
the  dollar.  Back  it  up  by  a  ridge,  show  it 
against  an  expanse  of  prairie,  but  do 
something— anything— to  avoid  the  ap¬ 
pearance  that  it  will  be  floating  on  the 
coin.  In  nine  years  in  South  Dakota  never 
once  did  I  see  a  bison  fly.... 

‘The  U.S.  Mint  and  the  Treasury  secre¬ 
tary  (which  is  a  post  obviously  not  qualified 
to  judge  and  select  coins  based  on  artistic 
merit)  had  better  realize  that  they  need  to 
produce  thoroughly  attractive  and  excit¬ 
ing  coin  designs  if  they  wish  their  products 
to  sell.  The  failure  of  the  1989  Congress 
Bicentennial  coins  dramatically  and 
graphically  proves  this  argument.  The 
question  concerning  the  current  designs 
is:  Are  these  the  best  of  an  extremely  poor 
lot,  or  is  terribly  poor  taste  being  used  in 
the  selection  process?  I  was  excited  about 
the  Mount  Rushmore  coins.  Now,  having 
seen  the  designs,  I  doubt  if  I  will  even 
bother  to  order,  unless  some  drastic 
changes  are  made.” 

Minting  and  Distribution 

Mount  Rushmore  anniversary  half  dol¬ 
lars  and  other  coins  were  first  distributed 
in  spring  1991,  with  production  taking 
place  at  the  Denver  and  San  Francisco 
mints.  A  $2.5  million  contract  for  market¬ 


ing  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  coins  of  all 
denominations  was  awarded  to  Kobs  & 
Draft  Advertising,  Inc.,  (direct  marketing) 
and  to  Edelman  Public  Relations  World¬ 
wide  (publicity). 

Ceremonies  for  the  display  and  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  first  coins  were  held  at  Ford’s 
Theatre,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  February 
15,  1991,  with  many  dignitaries  in  atten¬ 
dance  including  U.S.  Treasurer  Catalina 
Vasquez  Villalpando,  Mint  Director  Donna 
Pope,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  E.  Robson,  South  Dakota  Represen¬ 
tative  in  Congress  Tim  Johnson,  and  Carolyn 
J.  Mollers  (president  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Society).  On 
the  same  day  the  marketing  program  was 
launched.  Advertisements  and  brochures 
gave  these  ordering  possibilities  for  the 
various  denominations  (the  entire  program 
is  delineated  here;  half  dollars  as  well  as 
other  coins).  Discounts  were  given  for 
orders  postmarked  no  later  than  March  28, 
1991  1 

(1)  Single  Uncirculated  1991-D  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollar:  $6  pre-issue  discount 
price  (effective  through  March  28,  1991); 
regular  price  $7.  Mounted  in  Mylar  enve¬ 
lope  on  a  plain  gray  velvet  tray  within  a 
gray  cardboard  gift  box  imprinted  in  silver 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
silver  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coin”  on  the  lid. 

(2)  Single  Proof  1991  -S  Mount  Rushmore 
half  dollar:  $8.50  pre-issue  discount  price 
(through  March  28,  1991);  regular  price 
$9.50.  Mounted  in  a  protective  plastic 
capsule  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray 
cardboard  gift  box  imprinted  in  silver 

1  An  advertisement  for  the  coins  in  USA  Today,  February  15,  1991,  noted: 
"The  Mint  reserves  the  right  to  limit  quantities  and  may  discontinue  accepting 
orders,  should  bullion  prices  increase  significantly.  We  expect  deliveries  to 
begin  in  April  and  extend  for  several  months." 
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“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
silver  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coin”  on  the  lid. 

(3)  Single  Uncirculated  1991-P  Mount 
Rushmore  silver  dollar:  $23  pre-issue  dis¬ 
count  price  (through  March  28,  1991); 
regular  price  $26.  Mounted  in  a  protective 
plastic  capsule  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within 
a  gray  cardboard  gift  box  imprinted  in 
silver  “United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of 
the  bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
silver  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coin”  on  the  lid. 

(4)  Single  Proof  1991  -S  Mount  Rushmore 
silver  dollar:  $28  pre-issue  discount  price 
(through  March  28,  1991);  regular  price 
$31.  Mounted  in  a  protective  plastic  cap¬ 
sule  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
silver-colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  silver  imprint  of  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coin”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  silver 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
silver  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins  [. sic;  plural]  ” 
on  the  lid,  this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard 
sleeve  imprinted  the  same  as  the  cardboard 
box  lid. 

(3)  Single  Uncirculated  1991-W  Mount 
Rushmore  $5  gold  coin:  pre-issue  discount 
price  (through  March  28,  1991)  $185; 
regular  price  $210.  Mounted  in  a  protec¬ 
tive  plastic  capsule  on  a  gray  velvet  tray 
within  a  gray  gift  box  with  hinged  lid  (on 
top  of  which  is  a  gold-colored  plaque  of  the 
Great  Seal ;  on  the  underside  is  a  gold  imprint 
of  the  Great  Seal  and  the  inscription  “United 
States  Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary 
Coins”),  all  within  a  cardboard  box  im¬ 


printed  in  gold  “United  States  Mint”  on  one 
side  of  the  bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal 
and  the  gold  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins  [sic,  plural]” 
on  the  lid,  this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard 
sleeve  imprinted  the  same  as  the  cardboard 
box  lid. 

(6)  Single  Proof  1991-W  Mount 
Rushmore  $5  gold  coin:  pre-issue  discount 
price  (through  March  28,  1991)  $195; 
regular  price  $225.  Mounted  similarly  to 
Option  5. 

(7)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  set  contain¬ 
ing  the  1991-D  Mount  Rushmore  half  dol¬ 
lar  and  1991-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dol¬ 
lar:  $27  pre-issue  discount  price  (through 
March  28,  1991);  regular  price  $30. 
Mounted  in  protective  plastic  capsules  on 
a  gray  velvet  tray  (on  which  is  a  silver- 
colored  Great  Seal  plaque)  within  a  gray 
cardboard  box  with  “United  States  Mint” 
imprinted  in  silver  on  one  side  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the  silver 
imprint  “United  States  Mount  Rushmore 
Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid. 

(8)  Three-coin  Uncirculated  set  con¬ 
taining  the  1991-D  Mount  Rushmore  half 
dollar,  1991-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $5 
gold  coin:  $210  pre-issue  discount  price 
(through  March  28,  1991);  regular  price 
$235.  Mounted  in  protective  plastic  cap¬ 
sules  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
gold-colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  gold 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
gold  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid, 
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this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  sleeve  im¬ 
printed  the  same  as  the  cardboard  box  lid. 

(9)  Two-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
1991-S  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar  and 
silver  dollar:  $35  pre-issue  discount  price 
(through  March  28,  1991);  regular  price 
$38.  Mounted  in  protective  plastic  cap¬ 
sules  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
silver-colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  silver  imprint  of  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  silver 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
silver  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid, 
this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  sleeve  im¬ 
printed  the  same  as  the  cardboard  box  lid. 

(10)  Three-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
1991-S  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar  and 
199 1-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar  and 
1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $5  gold  coin: 
$225  pre-issue  discount  price  (through 
March  28,  1991);  regular  price  $255. 
Mounted  in  protective  plastic  capsules  on 
a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift  box 
with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a  gold 
colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on  the 
underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  gold 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
gold  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid, 
this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  sleeve  im¬ 
printed  the  same  as  the  cardboard  box  lid. 

(11)  Six-coin  set  containing  the 


Uncirculated  1991-D  Mount  Rushmore  half 
dollar,  199 1-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $5 
gold  coin;  and  the  Proof  1991-S  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollar  and  silver  dollar  and 
the  1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $  5  gold  coin: 
$445  pre-issue  discount  price  (through 
March  28,  1991);  regular  price  $490. 
Mounted  in  protective  plastic  capsules  on 
a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  cherry  wood  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
gold-colored  imprint  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  gold 
with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on 
the  lid. 

(12)  1991  Prestige  Proof  set  consisting 
of  a  regular  1991-S  Proof  set  plus  Proof 
examples  of  the  1991-S  Mount  Rushmore 
half  dollar  and  silver  dollar:  $49  pre-issue 
discount  price  (through  March  28,  1991); 
$  5  5  regular  price .  Mounted  in  a  gray  plastic 
case  within  hinged  gray  book-type  covers 
(the  outside  front  cover  of  which  bears  a 
silver-colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  the 
underside  is  imprinted  in  silver  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Mint  1991 
Prestige  Set”),  all  enclosed  within  a  gray 
cardboard  box  imprinted  in  silver  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Mint  1991 
Prestige  Set.” 

Collecting  Mount  Rushmore 
Anniversary  Half  Dollars 

1991  Mount  Rushmore  anniversary  half 
dollars  are  readily  available  in  grades  as 
issued. 
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1991  Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary 
Half  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  50th  anniversary  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  sculpture 

Obverse  motif:  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial 

Reverse  motif:  Bison  (“buffalo”  per  official  Mint  news  releases) 

Authorization  date:  July  16,  1990 
Date  on  coins:  1991 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1991 

Mints  used:  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  2,500,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Net  number  distributed:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint  (mail  addressed  to  The  United  States  Mint,  Mount  Rushmore  Anniver¬ 
sary  Coins,  P.O.  Box  41587,  Philadelphia,  PA  19162-0058  was  processed  by  the  Customer 
Service  Center,  United  States  Mint,  10001  Aerospace  Road,  Lanham,  MD  20706) 
Standard  original  packaging:  Various  options  (see  text) 

Official  sale  prices:  1  Jncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins  $6  in  advance  (later,  $7;  also  sold  as 
part  of  other  options-see  text);  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $8.50  in  advance  (later, 
$9. 50;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse:  Marcel  Jovine  (inspired  by  Gutzon  Borglum’s  Mount  Rushmore 
sculptures  in  stone) 

Designer  of  reverse:  T.  James  Ferrell 

Interesting  fact:  Like  the  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar,  the  1991  Mount  Rushmore  half 
dollar  was  related  to  a  mammoth  stone  sculpture  on  the  side  of  a  mountain. 
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Mount  Rushmore  Commemorated 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Coin  Act 
(Public  Law  101-332,  July  16,  1990),  1991- 
dated  coins  (including  2,500,000  silver 
dollars)  were  authorized  to  be  minted  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
sculpture.  (For  historical  and  legislative 
information  see  earlier  listing  under  the 
1991  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar). 


The  Design 

Reviewing  a  design  competition  involv¬ 
ing  over  a  dozen  artists,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Nicholas  F.  Brady,  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  made 
the  final  selections.  For  the  silver  dollar  the 
work  of  Marika  H.  Somogyi,  a  California 
sculptress,  was  chosen  for  the  obverse 
(with  the  finished  model  prepared  at  the 
Mint  by  Chester  Y.  Martin).  Depicted  was 
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a  front  view  of  the  sculptures  of  Mount 
Rushmore  with  an  olive  wreath  promi¬ 
nently  below. 

The  winning  reverse  motif  was  the  work 
of  Frank  Gasparro  of  Philadelphia,  for¬ 
mer  chief  engraver  of  the  Mint.  Featured 
was  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States, 
surrounded  by  a  sunburst,  above  an  out¬ 
line  map  of  the  continental  part  of  the 
United  States  inscribed  SHRINE  OF  /  DE¬ 
MOCRACY.  Coins  were  struck  in  .900  fine 
silver. 

Commentaries  On  the  Design 

Duane  M.  Olson  sent  the  following  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  the  design  to  Numismatic 
News:1  “The  dollar  is  almost  as  bad  [as  the 
half  dollar] .  The  presidential  heads  lack  a 
field  of  reference,  a  background.  There  is 
no  depth.  While  I  agree  with  the  fact  that 
the  array  of  four  busts  must  be  depicted  on 
one  of  the  coins,  I  must  also  say  that,  based 
on  personal  inspection,  they  are  not  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  sky.  It  is  the  background  of 
the  mountain  that  gives  them  dramatic 
effect.  Mount  Rushmore  is  as  much  a 
mountain  as  it  is  a  work  of  art;  each 
complements  the  other.  None  of  that  comes 
through  on  the  coin.  Also,  why  the  semi¬ 
circular  arrangement  of  leaves?  Are  the 
presidential  busts  sinking  into  a  lake?  A  few 
water  lines  is  all  it  would  take  to  complete 
the  effect. 

“The  reverse  of  the  dollar  shows  no 
imagination  and  must  be  the  product  of 
someone  who  has  never  visited  the  Me¬ 
morial.  Why  a  repeat  of  the  Kennedy  half 
dollar  and  of  the  reverse  of  the  Washing- 
ton-Carver2  half,  combined  on  one  coin?  Is 
there  nothing  at  Mount  Rushmore  which 
would  have  been  more  visually  captivating? 
The  Avenue  of  Flags  (an  extremely  popular 
array  of  state  flags  along  a  pathway)  with 


the  mountain  in  the  background  would 
have  been  quite  attractive.  An  aerial  view 
of  Mount  Rushmore  set  against  the  rugged 
Black  Hills  terrain  might  have  been  nice. 
Instead,  we  get  an  outline  map  and  yet 
another  eagle.” 

In  a  letter  to  Coin  World,  R.  Futoran 
commented  as  follows:3  “The  reverse  of 
the  Mount  Rushmore  commemorative  is 
styled  in  truly  classic  form  by  Frank 
Gasparro.  This  is  the  only  side  of  these 
[Mount  Rushmore]  commemorative  coins 
that  deserves  a  premium  price  by  collec¬ 
tors....  The  U.S.  Mint  makes  vast  profits 
from  collectors  through  commemorative 
coin  series.  They  should  be  highly  selective 
and  choose  only  quality,  unique,  above 
average  designs.  Collectors  deserve  a  very 
special  product  to  qualify  paying  such  high 
premiums.” 

In  an  article  in  The  Numismatist  David 
L.  Ganz  praised  the  coin.4  Marika  Somo- 
gyi’s  design  was  said  to  “grace  the  obverse 
of  the  silver  dollar.  ”  Further:  “The  reverse 
of  the  dollar  has  a  familiar  set  of  initials: 
FG,  for  Frank  Gasparro,  former  chief  en¬ 
graver  of  the  Mint.  His  heraldic  eagle  is 
exquisite  in  detail,  the  design  itself  simple 
in  its  gracefulness  and  simplicity.” 

Minting  and  Distribution 

Silver  dollars  were  minted  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  San  Francisco  and  were  first  dis¬ 
tributed  in  spring  1991.  A  ceremony  pre¬ 
senting  the  Mount  Rushmore  coins  was 
held  at  Ford’s  Theatre,  Washington,  D.C., 
on  February  15,  1991,  with  many  dignitar¬ 
ies  in  attendance. 

1  Numismatic  News,  December  4.  1990,  p.  6. 

2  As  the  Carver-Washington  half  dollar  was  popularly  known  in  1990. 

3  March  27,  1991,  p.  5. 

4  Charles  Logan  (  nom  de plume  of  David  L.  Ganz),  "A  Numismatic  Vision  of 
Mount  Rushmore."  Article  in  The  Numismatist,  April  1991. 
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Advertisements  and  brochures  gave 
these  ordering  possibilities  for  the  various 
denominations.  Discounts  were  given  for 
orders  postmarked  no  later  than  March  28, 
1991.  The  ordering  options  below  are 
numbered  in  accordance  with  the  overall 
program  of  1 2  options  listed  earlier  in  the 
present  text  under  the  1991  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollars.  Those  given  here 
are  the  options  which  specifically  include 
silver  dollars: 

(3)  Single  Uncirculated  1991-P  Mount 
Rushmore  silver  dollar:  $23  pre-issue  dis¬ 
count  price  (through  March  28,  1991); 
regular  price  $26.  Mounted  in  a  protective 
plastic  capsule  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within 
a  gray  cardboard  gift  box  imprinted  in 
silver  “United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of 
the  bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
silver  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coin”  on  the  lid. 

(4)  Single  Proof  1 99 1-S  Mount  Rushmore 
silver  dollar:  $28  pre-issue  discount  price 
(through  March  28,  1991);  regular  price 
$31.  Mounted  in  a  protective  plastic  cap¬ 
sule  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
silver-colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  silver  imprint  of  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coin”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  silver 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
silver  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins  [s/c;  pluralj” 
on  the  lid,  this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard 
sleeve  imprinted  the  same  as  the  card¬ 
board  box  lid. 

(7)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  set  contain¬ 
ing  the  1991 -I)  Mount  Rushmore  half  dol¬ 
lar  and  1991-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dol¬ 
lar:  $27  pre-issue  discount  price  (through 


March  28,  1991);  regular  price  $30. 
Mounted  in  protective  plastic  capsules  on 
a  gray  velvet  tray  (on  which  is  a  silver- 
colored  Great  Seal  plaque)  within  a  gray 
cardboard  box  with  “United  States  Mint” 
imprinted  in  silver  on  one  side  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the  silver 
imprint  “United  States  Mount  Rushmore 
Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid. 

(8)  Three-coin  Uncirculated  set  con¬ 
taining  the  1991-D  Mount  Rushmore  half 
dollar.  1991-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $5 
gold  coin:  $210  pre-issue  discount  price 
(through  March  28,  1991);  regular  price 
$235.  Mounted  in  protective  plastic  cap¬ 
sules  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
gold-colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  gold 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
gold  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid, 
this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  sleeve  im¬ 
printed  the  same  as  the  cardboard  box  lid. 

(9)  Two-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
199 1-S  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar  and 
silver  dollar:  $35  pre-issue  discount  price 
(through  March  28,  1991);  regular  price 
$38.  Mounted  in  protective  plastic  cap¬ 
sules  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
silver-colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  silver  imprint  of  the 
Great  Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  silver 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
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silver  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid, 
this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  sleeve  im¬ 
printed  the  same  as  the  cardboard  box  lid. 

(10)  Three-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
1991-S  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar  and 
1991-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar  and 
1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $5  gold  coin: 
$225  pre-issue  discount  price  (through 
March  28,  1991);  regular  price  $255. 
Mounted  in  protective  plastic  capsules  on 
a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift  box 
with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a  gold- 
colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on  the 
underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  gold 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
gold  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid, 
this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  sleeve  im¬ 
printed  the  same  as  the  cardboard  box  lid. 

(11)  Six-coin  set  containing  the 
Uncirculated  199 1  -D  Mount  Rushmore  half 
dollar,  1 99 1-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $5 
gold  coin;  and  the  Proof  1991-S  Mount 


Rushmore  half  dollar  and  silver  dollar  and 
the  1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $  5  gold  coin : 
$445  pre-issue  discount  price  (through 
March  28,  1991);  regular  price  $490. 
Mounted  in  protective  plastic  capsules  on 
a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  cherry  wood  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
gold-colored  imprint  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  gold 
with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on 
the  lid. 

(12)  1991  Prestige  Proof  set  consisting 
of  a  regular  1991-S  Proof  set  plus  Proof 
examples  of  the  1991-S  Mount  Rushmore 
half  dollar  and  silver  dollar:  $49  pre-issue 
discount  price  (through  March  28,  1991); 
$  5  5  regular  price .  Mounted  in  a  gray  plastic 
case  within  hinged  book-type  covers  (the 
outside  front  cover  of  which  bears  a  silver- 
colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  the  un¬ 
derside  is  imprinted  in  silver  with  the  Great 
Seal  and  “United  States  Mint  1991  Prestige 
Set”),  all  enclosed  within  a  gray  cardboard 
box  imprinted  in  silver  with  the  Great  Seal 
and  “United  States  Mint  1991  Prestige  Set.” 
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1991  Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary 
Silver  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  50th  anniversary  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  sculpture 

Obverse  motif:  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial 

Reverse  motif:  Great  Seal  and  map  of  the  United  States 

Authorization  date:  July  16,  1990 

Date  on  coins:  1991 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1991 

Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  2,500,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Net  number  distributed:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint  (mail  addressed  to  The  United  States  Mint,  Mount  Rushmore  Anniver¬ 
sary  Coins,  P.O.  Box  41587,  Philadelphia,  PA  19162-0058  was  processed  by  the  Customer 
Service  Center,  United  States  Mint,  10001  Aerospace  Road,  Lanham,  MD  20706) 
Standard  original  packaging:  Various  options  (see  text) 

Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  $23  in  advance  (later,  $26;  also 
sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text);  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $28  in  advance 
(later,  $31;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse:  Marika  H.  Somogyi  (inspired  by  Gutzon  Borglum’s  Mount  Rushmore 
sculptures  in  stone;  finished  model  by  Chester  Y.  Martin) 

Designer  of  reverse:  Frank  Gasparro 

Interesting  fact:  During  his  earlier  tenure  at  the  xMint,  Frank  Gasparro  designed  the  reverse 
of  the  1959  Lincoln  Memorial  cent,  the  reverse  of  the  1964  Kennedy  half  dollar,  the  1971 
Eisenhower  dollar,  and  the  1979  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar.  The  Mount  Rushmore  silver 
dollar  reverse  was  his  first  commemorative. 
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Honoring  Korean  War  Veterans 

In  1991  a  commemorative  silver  dollar 
was  produced  to  observe  the  38th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Korean  War  (originally  called 
the  Korean  Conflict)  and  to  honor  those 
who  served  there.  Coins  were  struck  in 
Uncirculated  and  Proof  finishes.  Public  Law 
101-495  approved  on  October  31,  1990, 
provided  for  the  mintage  of  not  more  than 
one  million  coins,  all  to  be  struck  during 
the  calendar  year  1991 .  As  part  of  the  sale 


price  of  each  coin  a  $7  surcharge  was 
intended  “to  establish  and  erect  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  Veterans  Memorial  in  the  nation’ s 
capital  to  honor  those  who  served  ...” 

The  Design 

The  enabling  act  provided  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  design  of  the  coins  minted.  .  .shall 
be  symbolic  of  the  Korean  War  veterans’ 
heroic  service.  Each  coin  shall  bear  a  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an  inscrip- 
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tion  of  the  years  ‘1953-1991,’  and  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  the  words  Liberty,’  In  God 
We  Trust,’  United  States  of  America,’  and 
E  Pluribus  Unum.  ’  The  design  for  the  coins 
authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  selected  by 
the  secretary  [of  the  Treasury]  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  Korean  War  Veterans  Me¬ 
morial  Advisory  Board  and  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission.” 

As  time  was  of  the  essence  in  creating 
motifs  for  the  new  coin,  designs  were 
solicited  only  from  employees  of  the  En¬ 
graving  Department  of  the  United  States 
Mint.  Outside  artists  were  not  considered. 
Final  designs  were  approved  (with  reluc¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  some  members;  see 
following)  by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
on  January  17,  1991.  Later  the  motifs  were 
to  be  approved  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

The  obverse  of  the  Korean  War  com¬ 
memorative  dollar  by  John  Mercanti  fea¬ 
tured  two  F-86  Sabrejet  fighter  aircraft  fly¬ 
ing  to  the  right,  a  helmeted  soldier  carrying 
a  backpack  climbing  a  hill,  and  the  inscrip¬ 
tions:  THIRTY  EIGHTH  /  ANNIVERSARY/ 
COMMEMORATIVE  /  KOREA  /  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST  /  1 953  /  1991 .  At  the  bottom  of 
the  coin  appeared  five  Navy  ships  above 
the  word  LIBERTY.  An  observer  of  the 
Korean  coin  design  in  1991  could  not  help 
but  wonder  how  much  more  artistic  the 
coin  could  have  been  if  the  designer  had 
been  freed  from  the  necessity  of  including 
so  many  inscriptions  including  one  which 
reminded  the  viewer  that  the  coin  was  a 
“COMMEMORATIVE”  (presumably  helpful 
in  case  someone  thought  it  was  a  regular 
issue  silver  dollar). 

The  reverse  of  the  Korean  War  anniver¬ 
sary  silver  dollar,  the  work  of  T.  James 
Ferrell,  depicted  an  outline  map  of  North 
and  South  Korea,  divided.  An  eagle’s  head 


(representing  the  United  States)  was  de¬ 
picted  to  the  right.  Near  the  bottom  was 
the  symbol  of  Korea.  Inscriptions  inclu¬ 
ded  E  /  PLURIBUS  /  UNUM  (in  three  lines), 
ONE  DOLLAR,  and  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA.  The  designer’s  original  sketch 
also  showed  the  seal  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  inscription  38th  /  PARALLEL,  both 
of  which  were  omitted  from  the  final 
model. 

Edward  F.  Fisher,  a  former  Marine,  com¬ 
mented  as  follows  in  a  letter  to  Coin  World:1 
“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  anything  com¬ 
memorating  the  Korean  War  is  long  over¬ 
due.  Maybe  it  will  spark  young  minds  into 
reading  about  the  Forgotten  War.  ...  I  have 
informed  scores  of  Korean  veterans  about 
the  coin,  and  they  requested  the  Mint’s 
address  and  for  me  to  keep  them  updated 
because  they  are  non-collectors,  at  least 
right  now.  ..  I  am  going  to  buy  as  many  as 
I  can  afford  to  pass  on  to  future  genera¬ 
tions.  Part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  coins  will  be  given  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  honor  those  who  served,  especially  the 
approximately  54,000  who  never  made  it 
home....  I  don’t  personally  like  the  coin 
design,  but  I  love  what  it  stands  for.” 

Commission  Criticizes  Designs 

A  front-page  article  by  Paul  Gilkes  in 
Coin  World,  titled  “Commission  Criticizes 
Coin  Designs,”  January  30,  1991,  noted  in 
part:  “Deputy  Mint  Director  Eugene  Essner 
said  the  Korean  War  dollar  designs  were 
reviewed  by  the  Korean  War  Veterans 
Memorial  Advisory  Board  and  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and  some 
minor  modifications  to  meet  technical 
considerations  were  made  along  with  some 
recommended  historically-correct  modifi¬ 
cations.  Essner  said  the  soldier  on  the  coin’s 
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obverse  in  the  submitted  design  had  leg¬ 
gings  like  those  worn  by  Marines,  and  the 
leggings  were  removed  to  more  reflect  the 
garb  of  Army  personnel  which  made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  military  forces  in  the  Korean 
War.  The  jet  fighters  were  also  redesigned 
to  conform  to  those  used  in  the  conflict, 
Essner  said.  The  Korean  War  dollar  designs 
were  aimed  at  capturing  the  themes  of  air, 
land  and  sea  forces,  Essner  said. 

“J.  Carter  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts,  said  the  lettering  on 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  each  of  the 
silver  dollars  should  conform  to  each  re¬ 
spective  side.  The  obverse  is  ’approvable,’ 
Brown  said,  and  the  busy  look  of  the  re¬ 
verse  can  be  addressed  by  liberating  the 
coastline  of  South  Korea.’  Commission 
member  Adele  Chatfield-Taylor  said  she 
believed  the  reverse  of  the  Korean  War 
coin  was  too  cluttered.  There  was  discus¬ 
sion  suggesting  removal  of  the  Korean 
symbol  on  the  reverse  along  with  the  in¬ 
scription  38th  PARALLEL.  Commission 
member  Robert  Peck  said  he  felt  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  designs  were  overkill,’  noting 
South  Korea  is  lost  with  the  eagle  im¬ 
pinging’  the  map.  Peck  also  noted  that 
people  who  do  not  know  the  history  of  the 
war  will  not  know  what  the  significance  of 
the  38th  Parallel  is,  and  those  who  do 
know  do  not  need  it  spelled  out.  Concluded 
Commission  member  George  Hartman :  ‘It’s 
a  collection  of  unrelated  things  in  search  of 
a  unifying  idea.’  Hartman  said  the  designs 
should  be  rethought  because  they’re  not 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.’ 

“Essner  questioned  the  removal  of  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  designs  for  fear  it  would 
offend  the  very  people  the  elements  are 
intended  to  honor.  The  designs  will  be 
made  much  clearer  once  the  Mint’s  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  refine  them,  Essner  said. 


‘They’re  concerned  about  showing  detail 
and  are  hesitant  if  they  can’t  get  the  relief 
to  show,  ’  he  said.  Changes  to  the  designs  as 
they  will  finally  appear  can  be  done  in 
several  weeks,  Essner  said.” 

A  printed  statement  by  J.  Carter  Brown, 
sent  to  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  on 
January  22,  1991, 1  addressed  the  deficien¬ 
cies  perceived  by  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts:  “The  design  for  the  reverse  of  the  coin 
was  thought  to  be  too  confusing,  the  result 
of  too  many  elements.  The  rendering  of 
the  map  of  Korea  should  be  restudied  so 
that  the  outline  becomes  more  clear;  the 
elimination  of  the  words  38th  Parallel’ 
would  help  and  also  give  the  design  a  less 
cluttered  appearance.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  eagle,  even  though  the  words 
‘United  States’  already  appear  on  the  coin, 
the  use  of  a  more  traditional  form,  perhaps 
like  that  on  the  reverse  of  the  quarter, 
could  echo  the  round  shape  of  the  U.N. 
and  Korean  logos.  The  lettering  styles  on 
the  obverse  and  reverse  should  either  be 
the  same  or  compatible  with  each  other.  ” 

Mint  Director  Pope’s  Commentary 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,2  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  told  of  the  Korean 
coin  program  and  answered  critics:  “On 
the  Korean  coin  General  Stilwell  agreed 
not  to  have  a  design  competition,  since  it 
was  only  one  coin  and  they  wanted  to 
move  quickly  to  raise  the  money  before  a 
certain  date.  They  had  to  have  the  money 
for  the  Korean  War  Memorial  by  July  or 
August  of  this  year.  We  are  going  to  launch 
this  in  April.  They  wanted  it  earlier,  but  the 
Mount  Rushmore  coin  legislation  passed 
first,  and  we  had  that  schedule  to  follow. 

t  Quoted  in  Numismatic  News,  February  12,  1991,  p.  4. 

2  February  1 1,  1991 
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“On  the  Korean  War  anniversary  coin, 
we  asked  what  they  wanted,  and  they  gave 
us  several  ideas  which  we  passed  along  to 
the  engravers.  I  know  the  designs  are  get¬ 
ting  panned  in  Coin  World  and  Numis¬ 
matic  News  and  by  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  but  often  you  must  take  the  best 
of  what  you  get,  especially  when  you  have 
to  rush  a  design  in  order  to  meet 
deadlines.” 

Problems  Faced  By  the  Mint 

In  the  same  far-ranging  interview  with 
the  author,  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope 
discussed  other  topics  related  to  com- 
memoratives.  “We  are  to  consult  with  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  but  this  also 
depends  on  what  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  wants  to  do.  Years  ago  Secretary 
Regan  wanted  to  choose  the  coin  designs 
and  wasn’t  happy  about  having  to  consult 
others  about  it.  Sometimes  we  were  in  the 
position  of  having  him  choose  designs  and 
then  hoping  that  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  liked  them.  In  most  cases  in  the  past 
they  didn’t  have  much  criticism,  although 
I  recognize  that  Carter  Brown  [represent¬ 
ing  the  Commission]  was  quite  critical  of 
the  new  1991  Korean  and  USO  designs. 

“You  must  recognize  that  we  always 
have  short  time  frames,  andj.  Carter  Brown 
has  been  great  in  recognizing  our  con¬ 
straints.  Congress  passes  the  legislation, 
and  we  must  get  started  right  away.  We  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  work  on  the 
coins  in  advance,  for  we  do  not  know  what 
Congress  wants  until  the  bills  are  final.  The 
typical  program  lasts  only  one  year,  and  we 
have  to  create  designs,  review  them,  make 
models,  strike  coins  (two  months  in  ad¬ 
vance  before  brochures  are  mailed,  so  the 
coins  can  be  photographed  for  the  bro¬ 
chures),  and  do  a  lot  of  other  planning. 


“In  the  meantime  everyone  is  in  a  hurry 
and  is  waiting  for  the  coins.  Just  as  we 
finish  one  design,  we  get  another  one  to 
do.  Recently  there  has  been  a  lot  of  legisla¬ 
tion  coming  nearly  all  at  once.  There  isn’t 
much  time  to  keep  refining  the  designs. 
We  have  come  very  close  to  losing  the 
major  window  of  opportunity  for  market¬ 
ing  because  of  a  delayed  design  selection. 
If  we  were  to  make  all  of  the  changes  that 
everyone  wants  or  could  think  of,  we  would 
never  get  the  coin  to  the  marketplace. 

“Numismatists  in  general  seem  to  like 
traditional  designs,  especially  with  silver 
and  gold  coins.  We  try  to  pick  things  that 
numismatists  like  and  for  marketability. 
However,  sometimes  those  sponsoring  the 
legislation  tell  us  what  they  want,  and  we 
have  to  do  it  for  them.  When  we  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  create  a  product  which 
we  feel  the  public  will  like,  we  do  that.  For 
example,  in  1985  when  we  were  working 
on  the  American  Eagle  gold  coin  bullion 
program,  we  were  not  given  any  guide¬ 
lines  for  the  obverse  except  to  create  a 
symbol  of  Liberty.  The  Mint  staff  did  not 
come  up  with  any  designs  which  we  at 
Headquarters  liked,  so  we  went  to  the 
traditional  Saint-Gaudens  twenty-dollar 
obverse  first  used  in  1907,  making  a  few 
minor  changes,  such  as  slimming  down 
Miss  Liberty  slightly— we  enrolled  her  in  a 
Nautilus  program,  so  to  speak— at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Treasury  Secretary  Baker.  Every¬ 
body  liked  that  design,  and  the  program 
has  been  a  great  success.” 

Mrs.  Pope  also  told  about  the  mintage 
quantities:  “The  new  Korean  and  USO  coins 
are  authorized  at  just  one  million  each, 
which  was  reduced  at  our  request  from 
some  of  the  high  numbers  Congress  has 
given  us  in  the  past.  We  want  to  be  realistic 
and  have  a  good  program.  Recently  Con- 
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gress  has  been  listening  to  our  advice.  This 
benefits  everyone,  and  the  customers  are 
happier.  The  1990  Eisenhower  silver  dol¬ 
lar  coin  was  4,000,000  authorized,  and  we 
thought  it  would  sell  well.  It  sold  just  a  little 
over  1,000,000  and  was  a  bit  of  a  struggle 
to  do  that....” 

1991  Commemorative  Programs 

Mrs.  Pope  went  on  to  discuss  programs 
for  the  year  1991:  “We  were  asked  to 
testify  in  Congress  concerning  new  com¬ 
memorative  proposals.  They  had  several 
ideas,  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  being  one  of  them.  Every¬ 
body  has  his  or  her  own  idea  to  use  coins 
for  fund  raising.  We  make  suggestions  to 
Congress  on  what  will  or  won’t  sell,  but 
they  don’t  always  listen.  We  learned  early 
on  that  the  1991  legislation  would  feature 
Mount  Rushmore,  the  Korean  War.  Ben 
Franklin,  and  the  USO.  There  was  discus¬ 
sion  of  1992  Olympic  coins  as  well.  We 
told  them  that  the  Mount  Rushmore  would 
be  the  best  seller.  Several  years  ago  when 
Congress  wanted  to  mint  1988  Olympic 
coins  for  the  games  to  be  held  in  Korea,  I 
told  them  there  would  be  a  problem  be¬ 
cause  we  weren’t  hosting  the  games.  Con¬ 
gress  went  ahead  with  the  authorization. 
The  situation  was  frowned  upon  by  many. 
We  didn’t  market  the  1988  Olympic  coins 
outside  of  the  United  States  because  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  could  not  get  the 
approval  needed  from  the  International 
Committee  because  it  was  frowned  upon  if 
a  major  non-host  country  made  a  coin 

“We  told  Congress  we  thought  Colum¬ 
bus  would  be  a  better  topic  than  the  Olym¬ 
pics  in  1992  because  of  the  activities  that 
are  planned  and  sanctioned  in  connection 
with  the  500th  anniversary  of  Columbus’ 
landing  in  America.  Even  though  we  told 


them  that  the  Mount  Rushmore  was  the 
most  marketable,  they  passed  the  1991 
Korean  War  and  USO  coins  as  well.  In 
addition  to  acting  against  our  advice,  Con¬ 
gress  suggested  unrealistically  high  mintage 
quotas.  After  our  subsequent  testimony 
they  were  willing  to  lower  them.  One  key 
congressman  was  especially  cooperative 
and  even  changed  the  starting  date  to  later 
in  the  year,  as  this  gave  us  time  to  finish  the 
Mount  Rushmore  coins  first. 

“Congress  is  beginning  to  listen.  They 
realize  that  we  do  have  quite  a  bit  of  ex¬ 
perience  concerning  what  the  public  wants 
and  will  buy.  They  are  lowering  the  mint¬ 
ages  as  you  can  see  in  the  Korean  coin.  Of 
course,  I  remember  painfully  the  first 
Olympic  program  where  there  were  some 
52,000,000  coins  authorized.  Then  there 
was  the  situation  of  so  many  1776-1976 
Bicentennial  [regular  issue]  coins  being 
minted.  Sales  of  these  went  on  and  on  for 
years  until  I  put  a  stop  to  that.  Otherwise, 
sales  of  Bicentennial  coins  would  have 
gone  on  forever....” 

Mrs.  Pope  then  replied  to  a  question 
asking  whether  the  assistance  of  outside 
advertising  agencies  with  Mint  programs 
was  beneficial:  “Definitely  yes,  and  also  no. 
Definitely  yes  when  it  comes  to  outside 
agencies  putting  together  good-looking, 
quality  brochures.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Mint  in  1981  I  was  appalled  at  some  of  the 
literature  that  was  going  out.  I  was  always 
very  careful  to  associate  myself  with  qual¬ 
ity.  I  did  not  see  that  in  some  of  the  things 
the  Mint  was  sending  out  to  their  custom¬ 
ers.  These  brochures  were  designed  in- 
house,  and  as  we  did  not  have  the  facilities, 
there  was  only  so  much  that  could  be 
done.  I  finally  insisted  that  we  get  some 
outside  graphic  artists  to  help  us,  and  we 
got  out  some  nicer  looking  brochures. 
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When  we  went  into  the  Olympic  Program 
with  52,000,000  coins,  we  had  to  go  beyond 
the  Mint  mailing  list.  We  had  to  go  to 
outside  agencies,  as  we  could  not  get  the 
expertise  in-house  to  sell  such  a  staggering 
quantity.  We  were  not  in  a  position  to 
enlarge  our  staff  to  develop  a  large  graph¬ 
ics  and  marketing  staff,  for  we  did  not 
know  whether  there  would  be  other  com¬ 
memorative  programs  after  the  Olympic 
coins  were  finished.” 

In  reply  to  this  question,  “Do  you  think 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  some  sort  of  an 
‘automatic’  commemorative  program— 
with  four  to  five  issues  each  year— similar 
to  the  stamp  program  of  the  Post  Office?” 
Mrs.  Pope  commented:  “That  would  be 
too  many  coins.  You  cannot  compare  coins 
to  stamps  because  coins  are  a  lot  more 
expensive.  It  is  difficult  to  gear  up  and  buy 
all  of  the  necessary  packaging,  even  with  a 
procurement  exemption  [whereby,  be¬ 
cause  of  fast  deadlines,  certain  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  procedures  can  be  eliminated] . 
It  would  be  hard  to  get  the  advertising, 
brochures,  and  printing  out  for  so  many 
coins.  The  timing  needed  to  launch  and 
implement  a  commemorative  program  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  incredible.  We  are  having  a 
difficult  time  now  to  make  sure  we  can  get 
three  commemorative  coins  introduced  as 
well  as  do  a  Proof  and  Uncirculated  mailing 
by  the  end  of  the  1991  year  and  also  pro¬ 
duce  the  eagle  bullion  coins. 

“I  have  heard  in  my  contacts  with  collec¬ 
tors  that  the  collecting  community  wants 
only  one  to  two  commemoratives  per  year. 
We  do  not  want  to  produce  more  com¬ 
memoratives  than  collectors— who  repre¬ 
sent  our  main  market-are  happy  with.  We 
suggested  and  the  Treasury  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  there  be  only  one  commemo¬ 
rative  coin  a  year.  We  also  suggested  that 


the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  put  forth  a 
five-year  plan  for  what  commemorative  to 
do  each  year.  In  that  way  we  would  be  able 
to  do  some  market  research  as  to  which 
design  is  most  appealing.  Also  this  would 
give  us  more  time  to  solicit  competitive 
designs  for  the  coins  and  to  do  all  of  the 
work  needed.  I  recall  that  a  few  years  ago 
we  had  our  hands  full  with  the  American 
eagle  gold  and  silver  bullion  program,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  coin  program,  and  then 
we  had  to  be  geared  up  for  the  1987 
Constitution  Bicentennial  coins.”1 

Production  and  Distribution 

The  program,  limited  only  to  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  was  fulfilled  with  coins  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  (Proof  finish  coins)  and  Den¬ 
ver  (Uncirculated  finish)  mints.  The  first- 
strike  ceremony  for  the  issue  was  held  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  on  May  6, 1 99 1 ,  with 
numerous  Mint  and  numismatic  personali¬ 
ties  on  hand.  Representing  the  Treasury 
were  Donna  Pope  and  Treasurer  Catalina 
Vasquez  Villalpando.  Retired  U.S.  Army 
General  Richard  G.  Stilwell  represented 
veterans  of  the  Korean  War. 

Two  purchase  options  were  offered: 

(1)  Proof  199 1-P  silver  dollar:  $28  if 
ordered  by  May  31,  1991,  and  $31  if  or¬ 
dered  later.  Packaged  in  a  velvet-lined 
hinged  presentation  case. 

(2)  Uncirculated  1991-D  silver  dollar: 
$23  if  ordered  by  May  31,  1991,  and  $26  if 
ordered  later.  Packaged  in  a  gift  box. 

A  separate  leaflet  was  sent  with  other 
literature  to  the  Mint  mailing  list  and  was 
titled  “In  the  Event  of  a  Sellout.”  The  text 
noted:  “With  the  lowest  [authorized]  mint¬ 
age  of  any  commemorative  silver  dollar 

*  In  April  1991  it  was  announced  that  Mrs.  Pope  would  leave  her  post  as 
director  of  the  Mint  in  August  1991. 
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since  the  resumption  of  commemorative 
coins  in  1982,  the  U.S.  Mint  is  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  a  sellout  of  the 
Korean  War  Memorial  coin. 1  The  Mint  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  limit  quantities  and  may 
stop  accepting  orders  at  any  time.  Orders 
received  after  a  sellout  will  be  returned, 
and  charges  will  not  be  assessed  against 
credit  cards....” 

Another  piece  of  Mint  sales  literature 


contained  this  inducement:  “Not  since  the 
Lafayette  dollar  of  1 900  has  a  commemora¬ 
tive  silver  dollar  had  an  authorized  mintage 
this  limited.  With  congressional  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  a  total  minting  of  only  one  million 
coins,  just  how  extraordinary  will  the  Ko¬ 
rean  War  Memoral  coin  be?  Six  of  seven 
commemorative  silver  dollars  since  1983 
have  sold  more  than  1,000,000  coins.... 
Limited  mintage  increases  the  likelihood 
of  a  sellout....”2 


1991  Korean  War  Silver  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  38th  anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Korean  War 

Obverse  motif:  Soldier  and  the  implements  of  war 

Reverse  motif:  Map  of  Korea 

Authorization  date:  October  31,1 990 

Dates  on  coins:  1991  (and  1953) 

Date  when  coins  w  ere  actually  minted:  1991 

Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1 ,000,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Net  number  distributed:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint  (Customer  Service  Center,  United  States  Mint,  10001  Aerospace  Road, 
Lanham,  MD  20706) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Various  (sec  text) 

Official  sale  prices:  Proof  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  $28  in  advance  (later,  $31):  Uncirculated 
Denver  Mint  coins  $23  in  advance  (later,  $26) 

Designer  of  obverse:  John  Mercanti 
Designer  of  reverse:  T.  James  Ferrell 

Interesting  facts:  The  Korean  War  commemorative  dollar  was  produced  in  a  rush ,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  a  design  competition  involving  outside  artists:  in  case  anyone  thought  it 
was  a  regular  issue  silver  dollar  (none  of  which  had  been  minted  since  1 935),  an  inscription 
notes  it  is  a  “COMMEMORATIVE.” 


1  It  was  at  the  Mint's  request  that  Congress  reduced  the  authorization  to  just  one  million  coins. 

2  The  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  dollar  was  the  one  of  seven  recent  dollars  whose  mintage  fell  short  of  the  million  mark. 
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Honoring  the  USO 

In  1991  a  commemorative  silver  dollar 
was  produced  to  observe  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  United  Service  Organizations, 
which  provides  entertainment  and  other 
services  to  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces.  Coins  were  to  be  produced 
in  both  Uncirculated  and  Proof  finishes 
and  were  intended  to  be  ready  by  Flag  Day 
on  June  14,  1991.  Profits  from  surcharges 


on  the  USO  dollars  were  to  be  divided 
evenly  between  the  USO  and  the  United 
States  Treasury.  The  enabling  legislation, 
Public  Law  101-404,  was  approved  on 
October  2,  1990.  The  price  of  each  coin 
included  a  $7  surcharge  of  which  50% 
went  toward  “the  USO  to  fund  programs, 
including  airport  centers,  fleet  centers, 
family  and  community  centers,  and  celeb¬ 
rity  entertainment,”  with  the  remaining 
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50%  to  be  applied  to  the  national  debt. 

Design  Selection  Controversy 

The  legislation  stated:  “The  design  of  the 
coins  shall... be  emblematic  of  the  services 
provided  by  the  USO  to  military  service 
personnel  and  families  [and  shall  include 
the  date  1991  and  the  regular  statutory 
inscriptions].  The  design  for  each  coin 
authorized  by  this  act  [actually,  only  one 
coin  was  authorized]  shall  be  selected  by 
the  secretary  [of  the  Treasury]  after  consul¬ 
tation  with  the  president  of  the  USO  and 
the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.” 

Five  artists  from  the  private  sector  and 
artists  from  the  Engraving  Department  of 
the  Mint  were  invited  to  submit  sketches. 
On  January  17,  1991,  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  approved  the  designs.  Later  the 
motifs  were  approved  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Nicholas  F.  Brady. 

The  USO,  Korean  War  Anniversary,  and 
Mount  Rushmore  designs  were  the  topic 
of  hot  discussion  at  the  Commission’s 
meeting  in  January  .1  Member  Robert  Peck 
commented,  “I  think  everything  in  design 
that  the  federal  government  does,  whether 
it  is  as  large  as  a  building  or  as  small  as  [a 
coin] ,  should  be  of  the  highest  quality  we 
can  get.  These  are  not.  I  would  hope  in  our 
letter  reporting  this,  we  would  urge  that 
something  be  done  to  improve  the  design 
quality  of  our  coins.  ..” 

Commission  Chairman  J.  Carter  Brown 
inquired  of  Mint  representative  Eugene 
Essner,  “Who  is  the  jury?”  to  which  Essner 
replied:  “A  panel  consisting  of  myself,  the 
director  of  the  Mint,  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  deputy  treasurer. 
We  do  the  initial  review  and  we  make 
recommendations  to  the  secretary  of  sev¬ 


eral  designs,  and  then  the  secretary  makes 
his  approval.” 

Chairman  Brown  then  commented:  “In 
our  advisory  capacity,  since  we  don’t  want 
to  hold  you  up,  we  are  presented  with  a 
fait  accompli.  If  in  some  informal  way  there 
could  be  some  point— you  do  all  your 
prescreening,  there  are  a  lot  of  technical 
issues  that  can  or  cannot  be  [adapted  to  the 
minting  process] ,  but  if  you  come  up  with 
three  designs,  if  we  can  have  a  peek  at 
those  before  they  go  to  the  secretary— and 
in  this  instance  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  a  very  sophisticated  art  collector.  That  is 
not  one  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  job.  But  if  we  could  then,  without 
limiting  his  choice,  be  able  to  have  some 
input  at  that  point,  then  when  you  went  to 
him  for  a  signoff  you  could  say  we  have  to 
report  to  you  in  all  honesty,  ‘We,  the  staff, 
like  this  one,  but  those  characters  over  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  are  tilting  to¬ 
ward  this,  and  that  is  trouble  because  if  we 
submit  something  and  they  turn  it  down,  it 
will  slow  us  down.’  There  could  be  some 
colloquy  here.” 

Mr.  Essner  replied  that  in  the  past  this 
had  been  done,  and  Chairman  Brown  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  indeed  it  had  been  in 
some  cases.  Essner  related  that  Mint  policy 
was  that,  if  just  one  coin  were  being  de¬ 
signed,  they  would  invite  ideas  from  five 
outside  artists.  Commission  member 
George  Hartman  stated  that  he  “couldn’t 
name  the  top  three  or  four  leading  coin 
designers  in  the  world,  ”  but  suggested  that 
Brown  could  find  out,  to  which  Brown 
replied,  “It  is  a  field  not  overpopulated 
with  geniuses.” 

Then  followed  a  discussion  in  which 
Brown  suggested  that  sculptors  and  others 

*  As  reflected  by  a  transcript  of  the  minutes  provided  to  the  author  by  the 
Commission. 
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could  possibly  learn  the  techniques  of  the 
coinage  medium.  “Get  them  an  NEA  grant, 
bring  them  to  Washington.”  Mr.  Essner 
noted  that  the  Mint  had  “recently  hired  a 
couple  of  very  good  sculptor-engravers 
and  a  couple  that  had  experience  with  the 
Franklin  Mint,  but  the  personnel  system  is 
one  of  the  problems....  Also,  the  pay  scale 
that  the  government  is  authorized  to  pay  is 
a  problem.” 

Clearly,  public  and  government  com¬ 
mentaries  concerning  the  designs  used  on 
1991  commemorative  coins  dramatically 
indicate  two  things:  (1)  The  Mint  should  be 
allowed  by  Congress  to  have  more  time  to 
refine  designs  and  should  not  be  given 
unrealistic  deadlines.  (2)  Given  adequate 
time  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Mint  should  work  together  more  closely, 
and  a  wider  selection  of  quality  designs 
should  be  presented  for  consideration. 

Significantly,  numismatists,  represent¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  buyers  of  commemora¬ 
tive  coins,  have  had  no  say  in  the  design 
selection  process  or  any  other  aspects  of 
commemorative  coinage,  a  situation  which 
calls  for  remedy. 

USO  Designs  Selected 

The  design  of  Robert  Lamb,  an  artist  and 
calligrapher  from  Lincoln,  Rhode  Island, 
was  selected  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Nicholas  F.  Brady  for  the  obverse  of  the 
USO  commemorative  silver  dollar.  A  sketch 
sent  by  the  Mint  to  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  showed  the  obverse  to  consist  entirely 
of  lettering,  except  for  a  banner  on  which 
appears  USO.  Inscriptions  included  IN  GOD 
WE  TRUST,  5 Oth  ANNIVERSAR  Y( in  script), 
USO  (on  a  banner,  as  noted;  with  three 
stars  to  each  side),  and  LIBERTY  1991. 

The  reverse  design  of  the  USO  silver 
dollar  was  created  by  John  Mercanti.  The 


sketch  submitted  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commis¬ 
sion  illustrated  an  eagle,  facing  right,  with 
a  ribbon  inscribed  USO  in  its  beak,  perched 
atop  a  world  globe.  An  arc  of  1 1  stars  was 
in  the  space  below  the  globe.  Inscriptions 
included  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
FIFTY  YEARS  /  SERVICE  (on  the  left  side  of 
the  coin),  TO  SERVICE  /  PEOPLE  (on  the 
right  side  of  the  coin),  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM, 
and  ONE  DOLLAR. 

More  on  the  reaction  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission  was  carried  in  a  front-page 
article  by  Paul  Gilkes  in  Coin  World,  which 
noted:1  “Adele  Chatfield-Taylor  said  she 
believed  the  reverse  inscription  on  the 
USO  dollar  doesn’t  scan  easily’  and  said 
the  overall  design  should  be  simplified. 
Deputy  Mint  Director  Eugene  Essner  said 
the  inscription  was  modified  from  the  ini¬ 
tial  design  because  it  did  not  conform  to 
the  USO’s  slogan.  The  word  of’  was 
dropped  from  between  50  YEARS  and 
SERVICE.  J.  Carter  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  commented  that 
he  believed  high  school  art  classes  could 
have  come  up  with  better’  designs  than 
those  submitted.  Commission  member 
Robert  Peck  said  everything  designed  in 
the  United  States,  whether  it  is  a  building 
or  a  design  on  a  coin,  should  be  of  the 
utmost  quality  and  these  don’t  even  come 
close.’ 

“Essner  noted  the  Mint  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  in  the  past  by  not  having  design 
competitions  and  has  conducted  competi¬ 
tions  on  recent  issues  to  abate  that  criti¬ 
cism.  Essner  said  the  submitted  designs  for 
the  two  commemorative  coins  had  been 
reviewed  by  himself,  Mint  Director  Donna 
Pope,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
Catalina  Vasquez  Villalpando  and  Deputy 
Treasurer  David  J.  Ryder  before  they  were 

1  “Commission  Criticizes  Coin  Designs,”  January  30,  1991. 
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sent  to  Secretary  Brady  for  his  preliminary 
approval.  Brown  recommended  the  Mint 
provide  the  Commission  with  a  look  at 
submitted  designs  before  they  are  exam¬ 
ined  by  Brady  so  the  secretary  can  get  a 
broader  representation  of  views  without 
limiting  his  final  choice  to  just  a  few  de¬ 
signs. 

“Brown  noted  it  is  difficult  to  get  quali¬ 
fied  artists  familiar  with  working  in  the 
medium  and  suggested  the  Mint  step  up  its 
recruitment  efforts  to  attract  the  best  qual¬ 
ity  artists.  Essner  said  the  Mint  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  contact  different  organizations  to 
recommend  outside  artists  for  future  com¬ 
memorative  coin  design  competitions  to 
augment  designs  from  the  Mint’s  engrav¬ 
ers.  There’s  a  big  difference  between  do¬ 
ing  a  design  going  on  to  a  coin  and  one  on 
a  medal,  ’  Essner  said.  He  said  medals  might 
involve  multiple  strikes  with  annealing  in 
between  strikes  while  commemorative 
coins  may  only  take  two  or  three  strikes 
without  annealing.” 

A  printed  statement  by  J.  Carter  Brown, 
sent  to  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1 99 1 , 1  reflected  the  view  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  regarding  the 
proposed  USO  coin:  “The  design  for  this 
coin  was  considered  mediocre  at  best. 
Recognizing  that  the  pennant  was  based 
directly  on  the  design  of  the  USO  flag,  it 
was  hoped  that  there  could  be  at  least 
some  refinement  in  the  shape  and  spacing 
of  the  letters.  On  the  reverse,  it  was  un¬ 
clear  whether  the  motto,  beginning  “Fifty 
Years,’  should  be  read  down  or  across; 
perhaps  shifting  the  words  on  the  left 


slightly  upward  would  remove  the  uncer¬ 
tainty.  There  is  a  great  multiplicity  of  letter¬ 
ing  styles  on  this  coin;  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  reduce  the  number  of  styles  and 
see  that  they  are  compatible.” 

Sales  and  Promotion 

The  USO  50th  Anniversary  commemo¬ 
rative  silver  dollar,  as  it  was  officially  desig¬ 
nated,  made  its  debut  on  Saturday,  June  8, 
1991 ,  as  part  of  a  victory  parade  and  presi¬ 
dential  review  of  the  troops  returning  from 
the  Desert  Storm  conflict  in  Kuwait  and 
Iraq  several  months  earlier.  In  the  parade  a 
United  Service  Organizations  (variously 
referred  to  in  Treasury  publicity  as  the 
United  Services  Organization  or  the  United 
Service  Organizations)  float  depicted  “a 
typical  USO  performance  that  could  have 
taken  place  during  Operation  Desert  Storm 
and  Desert  Shield.  ”  A  ten-foot  replica  of  the 
obverse  of  the  USO  silver  dollar  occupied 
center  stage. 

Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  noted:  “All  of 
us  are  filled  with  gratitude  and  pride  for 
our  troops  and  the  heroic  job  they  did  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  This  coin  provides  every¬ 
one  with  an  opportunity  to  ensure  that  our 
service  people  continue  to  receive  the 
support  they  deserve— support  from  all  of 
us  through  the  USO.” 

Production  of  USO  Silver  Dollars 

The  program,  limited  only  to  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  was  to  be  fulfilled  with  coins  struck  at 
the  Denver  (Uncirculated  finish  coins)  and 
San  Francisco  (Proof  coins)  mints. 


1  Quoted  in  Numismatic  News,  February  12,  1991,  p.  4. 
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1991  United  Service  Organizations 
Silver  Dollars 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  50th  anniversary  of  the  United  Service  Organizations 

Obverse  motif:  Banner 

Reverse  motif:  Eagle 

Authorization  date:  October  2,  1990 

Date  on  coins:  1991 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1991 

Mints  used:  Denver,  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1,000,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Net  number  distributed:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint  (Customer  Service  Center,  United  States  Mint,  10001  Aerospace  Road, 
Lanham,  MD  20706) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 
Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  Denver  Mint  coins  $23  through  July  26,  1991,  $26  after 
that  date;  Proof  San  Francisco  coins  $28  through  July  26,  1991,  $31  after  that  date. 
Designer  of  obverse:  Robert  Lamb  (modeled  by  William  C.  Cousins) 

Designer  of  reverse:  John  Mercanti 

Interesting  fact:  The  obverse  design  consisted  almost  entirely  of  lettering. 
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Introduction 

While  the  1848  CAL.  $2.50  gold  quarter 
eagle  is  rightfully  the  first  United  States 
commemorative  gold  coin,  the  first  souve¬ 
nir  issues  produced  in  quantity  for  wide 
sale  at  a  premium  were  two  varieties  of 
gold  dollars  dated  1903  and  issued  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  1904. 
From  then  until  1926  nine  varieties  of 
gold  dollars,  two  different  quarter  eagles, 


and  two  varieties  of  $50  gold  coins  were 
produced. 

Decades  later,  beginning  with  Olympic 
$  10  pieces  struck  at  four  different  mints  in 
1984,  a  modem  series  of  commemorative 
gold  coins  was  created,  employing  for  the 
first  time  the  distinctive  W  mintmark  seen 
on  some  varieties  of  $5  and  $10  pieces. 
Gold  commemoratives,  especially  the  early 
issues,  have  a  rich  numismatic  tradition 
and  are  highly  desired  by  collectors. 
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A  Souvenir  of  the  Gold  Rush 

From  a  technical  and  historical  view¬ 
point  the  first  United  States  commemora¬ 
tive  gold  coin  was  the  1848  quarter  eagle 
produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  with  the 
counterstamp  “CAL.”  on  the  reverse  to 
create  a  souvenir  of  the  California  Gold 
Rush. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  quantity  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  January  1 848  when  James  Marshall, 
an  employee  of  John  Sutter,  spotted  gold 
flecks  in  the  race  of  a  sawmill  he  was 
helping  to  construct  at  Coloma  on  the 
American  River.  Soon  additional  deposits 
were  discovered  up  and  down  the  river, 
and  the  area  attracted  dozens,  then  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miners.  Word  soon  spread  fur¬ 
ther,  and  by  autumn  1848  newspapers  in 
the  East  contained  many  articles  on  the 
alluring  prospect  of  becoming  rich  over 
night.  In  November  1848  several  ships  left 
the  East  to  go  to  San  Francisco.  By  Decem¬ 
ber  a  veritable  stampede  was  in  progress. 
Old  schooners,  transport  steamers,  and 


virtually  any  other  vessels  considered  re¬ 
motely  seaworthy  were  pressed  into  ser¬ 
vice.  Between  December  14,  1848,  and 
January  1849,  61  ships  with  an  average  of 
50  passengers  each  left  Boston,  Salem, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Norfolk.  Additional  vessels  left  from 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  and  other  ports. 

Interest  in  gold  had  been  fueled  by  Pre¬ 
sident  James  Knox  Polk's  annual  address  in 
December  1848  and  by  news  of  the  arrival 
of  gold  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  same 
month.  The  first  deposit  in  1848  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  gold  from  the  American  River  was 
given  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  by  David 
Garter  on  December  8th  for  evaluation. 
Mint  Director  Robert  M.  Patterson  reported 
in  due  course  that  the  gold,  amounting  to 
1 ,804.59  ounces,  assayed  slightly  over  $  18 
per  ounce. 

On  December  9th,  the  following  day, 
228  ounces  averaging  .894  fine  were  de¬ 
posited  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  from  gold 
sent  by  R.  B.  Mason,  Jr.,  in  California.  This 
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unrefined  metal  had  been  purchased  at  the 
bargain  rate  of  $10  per  ounce  (pure  gold 
was  worth  $17.15  net  per  ounce  at  the 
mint)  by  an  army  quartermaster  in  Califor¬ 
nia  under  the  sanction  of  the  acting  gover¬ 
nor,  using  money  from  a  civil  fund.  This 
gold  was  transmitted  from  California  with 
a  letter  dated  August  17,  1848,  via  a  mes¬ 
senger,  Lt.  L.  Loeser.  When  Loeser  arrived 
at  the  trading  port  of  New  Orleans  on 
November  24th  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
the  Commercial  Times  of  that  city  printed 
an  account  which  attracted  wide  interest 
among  citizens. 

When  Loeser  subsequently  arrived  in 
the  capital,  The  Washington  Union  in¬ 
formed  readers  of  the  following:  “We 
readily  admit  that  the  account  so  nearly 
approached  the  miraculous  that  we  were 
relieved  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses 
on  the  subject.  The  specimens  have  all  the 
appearance  of  the  native  gold  we  had  seen 
from  the  mines  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  we  are  informed  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  will  send  the  small  chest  of  gold  to  the 
Mint,  to  be  melted  into  coin  and  bars,  and 
most  of  it  to  be  subsequently  fashioned 
into  medals  commemorative  of  the  hero¬ 
ism  and  valor  of  our  officers. 

“Several  of  the  other  specimens  he  will 
retain  for  the  present  in  the  War  Office  as 
found  in  California  in  the  form  of  lumps, 
scales,  and  sand;  the  last  named  being  of 
different  hues,  from  bright  yellow  to  black, 
without  much  appearance  of  gold.  How¬ 
ever  skeptical  any  man  may  have  been,  we 
defy  him  to  doubt  that  if  the  quantity  of 
such  specimens  as  these  be  as  great  as  has 
been  represented,  the  value  of  gold  in 
California  must  be  greater  than  has  been 
hitherto  discovered  in  the  old  or  new  con¬ 
tinent ;  and  great  as  may  be  the  immigration 
to  this  new  El  Dorado,  the  frugal  and  indus¬ 


trious  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  enter¬ 
prise  and  toil.” 

A  Commemorative  Quarter  Eagle 
Is  Created 

Secretary  of  War  W.  L.  Marcy  wrote  the 
following  to  Mint  Director  Patterson  on 
December  8,  1848,  concerning  the  first 
official  government  deposit  of 228  ounces, 
which  subsequently  arrived  via  Lt.  Loeser 
on  December  9th:  “If  the  metal  is  found  to 
be  pure  gold,  as  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be, 

I  request  you  to  reserve  enough  of  it  for 
two  medals  ordered  by  Congress  and  not 
yet  completed,  and  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  bars,  I 
wish  to  have  coined  and  sent  with  the  bars 
to  this  department.  As  many  may  wish  to 
procure  specimens  made  with  California 
gold,  by  exchanging  other  coin  for  it,  I 
would  suggest  that  it  be  made  into  quarter 
eagles  with  a  distinguishing  mark  on  each, 
if  any  variation  from  the  ordinary  issues 
from  the  Mint  would  be  proper  and  could 
be  conveniently  made....” 

Nothing  was  heard  from  the  Mint,  and 
Marcy  inquired  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  coinage.  On  January  5,  1849,  Mint 
Director  Patterson  replied:  “The  amount 
of  your  deposit  of  gold,  made  on  the  1 5th 
ult.,  is  now  ready  for  delivery  in  California 
gold.  It  is  our  practice  to  pay  for  deposits  as 
soon  as  their  value  is  ascertained;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  in  the  present  case 
because  payment  was  required  in  coins 
made  of  the  bullion  deposited.  Before  the 
Cal.  gold  could  be  used  it  had  to  undergo 
the  process  of  parting  in  order  to  separate 
it  from  the  excess  of  silver  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  This  was  one  source  of  delay.  An¬ 
other  occurred  by  the  time  required  for 
stamping  the  letters  CAL.  on  the  quarter- 
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eagles  as  you  desired.  Your  payment  of 
$3910. 10  will  be  made  up  of  $3474.64  in 
coins  and  $435.46  in  two  bars  of  gold  as 
melted  from  the  grains.  The  California  gold 
reserved  for  the  medals  is  from  another 
deposit....” 

At  the  time  the  smallest  United  States 
gold  coin  was  the  $2.50  piece,  popularly 
known  as  the  quarter  eagle.  (The  gold 
dollar  was  not  introduced  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1849.)  The  estimated  1 ,389  quar¬ 
ter  eagles  from  the  first  government  de¬ 
posit  bore  the  notation  CAL.  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  thus  making  them  the  first  com¬ 
memorative  coins  ever  issued  by  a  United 
States  mint.  The  fact  that  these  are  true 
commemoratives  is  without  a  doubt,  as  the 
above  government  correspondence  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  pieces  were  to  have  been 
made  to  satisfy  those  seeking  a  souvenir 
coin  specifically  made  from  California  gold. 

Apparently,  1848  CAL.  quarter  eagles 
were  available  at  face  value  to  anyone 
desiring  them.  Although  1 ,389  pieces  were 
minted,  probably  fewer  than  two  or  three 
dozen  numismatists  learned  of  them  at  or 
near  the  time  of  issue  and  added  the  coins 
to  their  cabinets.  Among  those  acquiring 
such  pieces  was  Chief  Engraver  James  B. 
Longacre,  who  preserved  at  least  three 
prooflike  specimens.  Most  were  probably 
distributed  to  the  general  public ,  for  interest 
in  the  California  Gold  Rush  was  extremely 
intense  at  that  time,  and  news  of  treasure 
in  the  West  dominated  the  newspapers. 
Any  unsold  coins  were  undoubtedly  turned 
into  circulation  for  face  value,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  examples 
known  today  show  evidence  of  wear.  The 
writer  has  never  seen  any  publicity  or 
outside  notices,  apart  from  government 
correspondence,  pertaining  to  this  early 
issue.1 


Design  and  Production 

The  CAL.  counterstamp  was  applied  to 
the  reverse,  directly  above  the  eagle’s  head, 
of  regular  issue  1848  Liberty  Head  quarter 
eagles  of  the  type  that  had  been  issued 
continuously  since  1 840.  The  basic  design, 
featuring  Miss  Liberty  with  braided  hair  on 
the  obverse,  with  stars  surrounding  and 
the  date  below,  and  on  the  reverse  a 
perched  eagle,  had  been  created  in  the  late 
1830s  by  Christian  Gobrecht,  an  assistant 
engraver  at  the  Mint,  who  adapted  motifs 
from  elsewhere  (see  below). 

The  Liberty  Head  motif  employed  on  the 
quarter  eagle  1840-1907,  also  known  as 
the  Coronet  type  or  the  Braided  Hair  motif, 
was  used  elsewhere  on  United  States 
coinage  including  on  half  cents  1 840- 1 857, 
large  cents  1839-1857,  $5  gold  1839-1908, 
and  $10  gold  1839-1907  and  was  inspired 
by  the  head  of  Venus  in  Benjamin  West’s 
Omnia  Vincit  Amor,  1839 

The  perched  eagle  design  used  on  the 
reverse  of  the  quarter  eagle  was  a  popular 
1 9th-century  coin  motif  and  in  one  form  or 
another  was  used  on  many  different  designs 
and  types  since  John  Reich  created  it  in 
1807,  but  was  most  closely  approximated 
by  that  appearing  on  contemporary  $  5  and 
$10  gold  coins. 

Apparently,  no  records  survive  concern¬ 
ing  the  actual  production  of  the  1 848  CAL. 
quarter  eagle,  apart  from  correspondence 
quoted  above,  which  noted  that  the  coins 
were  ready  by  January  5,  1849,  and  that  a 
delay  had  occurred  because  of  “the  time 
required  for  stamping  the  letters  CAL.  ” 

The  question  arises:  How  were  the  coins 
marked  with  the  CAL.  notation?  The  au¬ 
thor  examined  photographs  of  1848  CAL. 

1  The  correspondence  quoted  here  is  from  “The  1848  Quarter  Eagle  With 
CAL,"  an  article  by  Richard  S.  Yeoman  (from  a  draft  by  Walter  Breen, 
uncredited)  in  the  July  1953  issue  of  The  Numismatist,  pp.  674-686. 
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quarter  eagles  as  well  as  extant  specimens, 
the  latter  of  which  were  viewed  under 
high  magnification.  It  became  obvious  that 
each  of  the  approximately  30  coins  studied 
had  the  CAL.  marking  in  nearly  the  same 
position  (as  determined  by  its  relationship 
to  the  nearby  letters  and  eagle  motif).  At 
the  same  time  the  author  noted  that  one 
CAL.  counterstamp  was  prominently 
double-struck  and  another  was  slightly 
double  struck,  although  no  design  features 
on  the  reverse  of  the  host  coins  were 
double  struck.  Another  coin  (from  the 
Lindsay  Collection),  described  by  Walter 
Breen  in  his  Encyclopedia,  was  triple  struck. 

The  suggestion  that  CAL.  was  applied  to 
each  coin  by  hand  using  a  hammer  and 
counterstamp  punch  was  discounted,  for 
had  this  been  the  case,  the  CAL.  notations 
would  have  been  in  noticeably  different 
positions  from  coin  to  coin  (as  evident 
from  the  author’s  extensive  studies  of  vari¬ 
ous  counterstamps  on  other  American 
coins  of  the  19th  century,  of  which  ex¬ 
amples  are  numerous).  Further,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  counterstamping  the  reverse  of  a 
regular  1848  quarter  eagle  would  have 
caused  the  corresponding  part  of  the  ob¬ 
verse  to  become  flattened  or  slightly  dis¬ 
tended.  Yet  the  coins  had  been  counter- 
stamped  in  some  manner  because,  if  the 
CAL.  notation  had  been  part  of  the  reverse 
die  used  during  the  coining  process,  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  CAL. 
letters  to  be  slightly  doubled  on  some  im¬ 
pressions  without  doubling  the  other  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  coin. 

The  author  concluded  that  to  produce 
the  typical  1848  CAL.  quarter  eagle,  an 
already-minted  1848  quarter  eagle  of  the 
regular  type  was  carefully  placed  on  an 
1848  obverse  die,  taken  out  of  the  press,  to 


cushion  the  blow,  and  by  means  of  a  jig  to 
assure  consistent  placement  of  the  logo¬ 
type,  a  counterstamp  punch  with  CAL. 
was  impressed  carefully  on  each  coin.  This 
would  have  been  the  “stamping  the  letters 
CAL.”  mentioned  in  the  previously-quoted 
Mint  correspondence. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author,  Walter  Breen 
commented:1  “I  theorize  that  the  obverse 
die  was  taken  out  of  press  after  this  batch 
was  struck,  then  fixed  on  an  anvil,  face  up. 
In  this  position  each  coin  was  placed  face 
down  atop  the  die  so  that  it  fit,  then  given 
one  or  two  blows  with  the  logotype.  Had 
the  quarter  eagles  been  positioned  on  a 
brass  plate,  let  alone  anything  harder,  they 
would  almost  certainly  have  shown  some 
flattening.” 

Collecting  1848  CAL.  Quarter  Eagles 

As  the  1848  CAL.  quarter  eagle  is  not 
listed  in  the  commemorative  section  of 
standard  coin  reference  books  (but  is  listed 
among  date  and  mintmark  varieties  of 
regular  quarter  eagles),  it  has  not  attracted 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  commemo¬ 
rative  specialists.  Indeed  the  issue  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  standard  texts  on  com¬ 
memorative  coins.  As  a  result  the  1848 
CAL.,  although  hardly  inexpensive,  is 
priced  at  a  much  lower  level  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Probably  close  to  200  examples  of  the 
1848  CAL.  quarter  eagle  survive  from  the 
original  estimated  mintage  of  1,389  coins. 
Nearly  all  show  signs  of  wear,  although 
probably  at  least  two  or  three  dozen  Mint 
State  examples  survive.  Several  of  these 
were  at  one  time  called  Proofs  by  numis¬ 
matists,  but  examination  of  one  of  these 

1  Utter  dated  January  31.  1991. 
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pieces  by  the  author  revealed  that  it  was  a  specimen  encountered  today  is  apt  to  be  in 

prooflike  Mint  State  specimen.  The  typical  the  EF-40  to  AU-50  range. 


1848  CAL.  (California)  Quarter  Eagle 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  New  discoveries  of  gold  in  California;  the  California  Gold  Rush 

Obverse  motif:  Head  of  Miss  Liberty 

Reverse  motif:  Eagle 

Authorization  date:  1848 

Date  on  coins:  1848 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1848;  counterstamped  in  late  December  1848 
and/or  early  January  1849 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1,389  (limited  by  bullion  on  hand  for  the  purpose) 
Total  quantity"  minted  (including  assay  coins):  1  389 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  Unknown 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  1,389 
Issued  by:  Philadelphia  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none 
Official  sale  price:  $2.50 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Christian  Gobrecht 

Interesting  fact:  This  is  the  first  official  United  States  commemorative  coin. 


Market  Index 

(average  as  well  as  specific  market  prices) ' 


1865  “Proof,”  Woodward’s  1 1th  Sale,  Lot 
2812,  $4.25 

1870  “Proof,”  Longacre  Sale,  3  specimens, 
Lots  170-172,  @$5.50 

1880  “Proof,”  Woodward’s  27th  Sale,  Lot 
1035,  $7.50 

1884  “Proof,”  Anthon  Part  V  Sale,  Lot  673, 
$3.25 

1890  Uncirculated,  Cleneay  Sale,  Lot  769, 
$6.25 

1909  Prooflike  Uncirculated,  Zabriskie  Sale, 
Lot  331,  $85 

1911  AU,  Woodin  Sale,  Lot  974,  $54 


1913  VF,  Granberg  Sale,  Lot  962,  $38 
1918  Uncirculated,  Chapman’s  October 
5th  Sale,  Lot  11,  $23 

1920  VF,  Mehl’s  57th  sale,  Lot  179,  $25 

1921  “Proof,”  Wilharm  Sale,  Lot  356,  $77.50 

1924  EF,  Nygren  Sale,  Lot  52,  $44 

1925  “Proof,”  Slack  Sale,  Lot  1,  $50 

1929  EF,  Rosborough  Sale,  Lot  404,  $63 

1930  Lusk  Sale,  Lot  131,  $45;  another,  Lot 
646,  $60;  another,  Mehl’s  81st  Sale,  Lot 
88, $50 

I  Representative  selection  of  specific  historical  auction  prices  courtesy  of  P. 
Scott  Rubin  and  Charles  Davis.  What  was  called  “Proof"  years  ago  is  equivalent 
to  prooflike  Uncirculated  or  just  Uncirculated  today;  grading  was  far  more 
erratic  and  liberal  in  the  19th  century. 
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1931  Fine,  Mehl’s  83rd  Sale,  Lot  887,  $42 

1933  VF  Elder’s  May  13th  Sale,  Lot  757, 
$24;  another,  Morgenthau’s  31 1th  Sale, 
Lot  286,  $41;  another,  Elder’s  December 
8th  Sale,  Lot  996,  $75 

1936  VF,  Mehl’s  89th  Sale,  Lot  275,  $115 

1938  Prooflike  Uncirculated,  Mehl’s  91st 
Sale,  Lot  205,  $148.50 

1939  VF,  Mehl’s  94th  Sale,  Lot  773,  $45 

1940  AU,  Morgenthau’s  4l8th  Sale,  Lot 
2 1 4,  $7 1 ;  VF,  Standard  Catalogue,  $  1 00; 
John  Zug  advertisement,  VF  $75 

1941  VF,  Numismatic  Gallery’s  8th  Sale, 
Lot  578,  $52.50 

1941  ANA  Convention  Sale,  Lot 663,  $92.50 

1942  Uncirculated,  Morgenthau’s  444th 
Sale,  Lot  96,  $75 

1944  Prooflike  Uncirculated,  Bell  Sale,  Lot 
115,  $250 

1944  EF,  Roach  Sale,  Lot  883,  $92.50 

1946  VF,  World’s  Greatest  Collection  Sale, 
Lot  116,  $150 

1947  edition  Guide  Book,  ©1946:  Fine 
$100,  Line.  $200 

1950  Guide  Book  VF  $150;  Unc.  $250 


1954  Prooflike  Uncirculated,  Davis-Graves 
Sale,  Lot  699,  $300 

1955  Guide  Book  VF  $550,  Unc.  $750 

I960  Guide  Book  VF  $550;  Unc.  $750 

1962  VF,  Wolfson  Sale,  Lot  142,  $1,600 

1963  Uncirculated,  Gaylord  Sale,  Lot  131, 
$2,550 

1965  Guide  Book  VF  $2,750;  Unc.  $6,000 

1970  Guide  Book  VF  $3,200,  EF  $4,250, 
Unc.  $5,500 

1975  Guide  Book  VF  $4,000,  EF  $7,500, 
Unc.  $11,500 

1980  Guide  Book  VF-20  $7,000,  EF-40 
$12,500,  MS-60  $30,000 

1985  Guide  Book  VF-20  $4,500,  EF-40 
$7,000,  AU-50  $12,500,  MS-60  $30,000 

1986  Guide  Book  VF-20  $4,500,  EF-40 
$7,000,  AU-50  $12,500,  MS-60  $30,000 

1990  (spring)  Guide  Book  VF-20  $4,500, 
EF-40  $7,000,  AU-50  $12,500,  MS-60 
$30,000 

1990  (December)  Guide  Book  VF-20 
$4,500,  EF-40  $7,000,  AU-50  $12,500, 
MS-60  $30,000* 


*  For  Guide  Book  prices,  the  edition  used  was  dated  one  year  later.  For 
example,  for  1970  prices  the  1971-dated  version  was  used,  as  the  data  in  this 
book  were  compiled  in  1970.  The  spring  1990  figures  are  from  the  1991 
edition  as  are  the  December  1990  figures,  for  the  market  movement  of  1990 
did  not  materially  affect  this  issue.  As  may  be  seen,  there  was  a  price 
adjustment  in  the  EF  and  AU  range  between  1 980  and  1 985  (this  actually  took 
place  in  the  1 982  edition  when  the  AU-50  category  was  added  for  the  first  time . 
and  the  $12,500  assigned  to  the  EF-40  grade  in  the  earlier  edition  was 
transferred  to  the  AU-50  category,  and  the  price  of  EF-40  was  lowered  (there 
may  be  another  explanation,  but  this  seems  to  be  correct).  In  1982  the  F-12 
category  (not  reported  in  the  present  study)  was  dropped.  1 98 1  edition  prices 
are  as  follows:  F-12  $4,500,  VF-20  $7,000,  EF-40  $12,500,  AU-50  (not  listed  in 
this  edition).  MS-60  $30,000.  1982  edition  prices  are:  F-12  (no  longer  listed), 
VF-20  $4,500  (the  price  formerly  assigned  to  F-12),  EF-40  $7,000  (the  price 
formerly  assigned  to  VF-20),  AU-50  $  12,500  (the  price  formerly  assigned  to  EF- 
40),  and  MS-60  $30,000  (unchanged). 
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Two  Commemorative  Gold  Dollar 
Designs 

Bearing  the  date  1903,  two  varieties  of 
gold  dollars  were  produced  in  connection 
with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
held  in  St.  Louis  the  following  year.  On 
June  28,  1902,  legislation  was  approved 
that  provided  for  the  coinage  “at  the  mints 
of  the  United  States  250,000  gold  dollars  of 
legal  weight  and  fineness,  to  be  known  as 
the  Louisiana  Exposition  gold  dollar,  struck 
in  commemoration  of  said  exposition.  The 
exact  words,  devices,  and  designs  upon 
said  gold  dollar  shall  be  determined  and 
prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  all  provisions  of  law  relative  to 
the  coinage  and  legal-tender  quality  of  all 
of  their  gold  coins  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  coin  issued  under  and  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.” 

On  March  3,  1901,  the  government  had 
provided  for  the  sum  of  $5  million  as  a 
general  appropriation  for  the  Exposition, 
and  money  from  this  authorization  was  to 
be  applied  for  the  souvenir  coins.  Although 


the  Act  did  not  specifically  mention  more 
than  one  design,  it  did  not  prohibit  it  ei¬ 
ther.  Numismatist  Farran  Zerbe,  advisor  to 
the  project,  suggested  that  sales  would  be 
expanded  if  two  styles  of  gold  dollars  were 
created.  Commemorated  on  the  gold  dol¬ 
lars  were  several  things  including  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory  from  the  French,  Thomas 
Jefferson  (president  at  the  time  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made),  William  McKinley  (under 
whose  administration  the  Exposition  was 
authorized;  he  was  assassinated  in  1901, 
and  his  memory  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
Americans  in  1903),  and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase 

The  purchase  transaction  involving  the 
Louisiana  Territory,  comprising  what 
would  later  become  the  heartland  of  the 
United  States,  was  consummated  on  April 
30,  1 803  (with  the  transfer  taking  place  on 
December  20,  1803)  between  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  of  France  and  the  United  States. 
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The  American  government,  wary  of 
France’s  continuing  territorial  aspirations 
and  fearful  that  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
would  be  restricted,  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $2  million  with  which  to  buy  the  lower 
part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory,  authori¬ 
zing  its  representative,  James  Monroe,  to 
go  to  as  high  as  $  1 0  million  if  necessary. 
Monroe  learned  that  Napoleon  wanted  to 
sell  a  much  larger  area  of  land  for  100 
million  francs.  The  amount  was  eventually 
negotiated  to  60  million  francs  plus  an 
additional  20  million  francs  to  settle  cer¬ 
tain  private  claims  against  France,  a  trans¬ 
action  equivalent  to  about  $  1 5  million,  of 
which  about  $1 1.25  million  was  for  land. 

The  American  government  became  the 
owner  of  a  vast  expanse  that  doubled  the 
size  of  the  United  States,  adding  land  later 
known  as  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  parts  of  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Minnesota.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  silent  on  the  issue  of 
adding  territory  to  the  United  States,  and 
questions  arose  as  to  the  authority  of 
Jefferson  and  Congress  to  do  so.  It  was 
determined  that  the  transaction  came  un¬ 
der  the  “implied  powers”  of  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  office.  The  Senate  ratified  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  decision  with  little  discussion  of  the 
constitutional  impact.  After  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  Jefferson  sent  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  to  explore  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  territory. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  commem¬ 
orated  on  the  1 903  gold  dollars  presently 
under  discussion,  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  furnished  the  subject  for  later 
(1904-1905)  issues  of  the  same  denomina¬ 
tion. 


Thomas  Jefferson 

Thomas  Jefferson,  president  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  was  the  leading  figure  on  the 
American  side  of  the  transaction.  Born  on 
April  13,  1743  (April  2nd  on  the  old  calen¬ 
dar)  in  Shadwell,  Virginia,  Jefferson  at¬ 
tended  William  and  Mary  College  1760- 
1762,  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses  in  1769,  and  later  became  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  Cor¬ 
respondence  and  the  Continental  Congress. 
Jefferson  served  in  several  government 
posts,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  state  by  President  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  a  position  he  resigned  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1793. 

In  1796  Jefferson  was  the  Democrat 
Republican  candidate  for  president,  but 
was  defeated  by  John  Adams.  As  the  run¬ 
ner-up  he  served  as  Adams’  vice-president 
according  to  the  system  in  effect  at  that 
time.  In  1800  he  and  Aaron  Burr  each 
received  an  equal  number  of  electoral 
college  votes  for  president.  The  House  of 
Representatives  selected  Jefferson  as  the 
winner.  He  served  two  terms  as  president 
and  was  in  office  until  the  inauguration  of 
his  successor,  James  Madison,  in  1809. 
Jefferson’s  accomplishments  while  presi¬ 
dent  included  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition,  which  subsequently  explored 
the  territory. 

Jefferson  was  a  man  of  letters  and  sci¬ 
ence.  His  home,  Monticello,  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  reflected  his  ability 
in  and  appreciation  of  art  and  architecture. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  planned  the  campus  grounds 
and  buildings.  One  of  his  greatest  accom¬ 
plishments,  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence,  assured  his  place  in  his¬ 
tory. 

Duringjefferson’s  term  as  president  and 
ever  since  that  time,  his  portrait  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  many  coins,  tokens,  and  medals. 

William  McKinley 

William  McKinley,  the  25th  president, 
was  born  in  Niles,  Ohio  on  January  29, 
1843.  Following  his  education  he  served  in 
the  Civil  War.  Later  he  studied  law  in  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York,  returning  in  1867  to  his 
home  state  to  practice  in  Canton.  McKinley 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
1877-1883  and  again  1885-1891  and  in 

1890  gained  recognition  for  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  McKinley  Tariff.  Defeated  in  his 
bid  for  re-election ,  after  his  term  expired  in 

1 89 1  he  ran  for  governor  of  Ohio ,  an  office 
which  he  occupied  from  1892  to  1896. 

In  the  latter  year  he  ran  for  president  on 
the  Republican  ticket  on  a  platform  pro¬ 
pounding  sound  money  (as  opposed  to 
“free  silver”)  and  protective  tariffs.  He  de¬ 
feated  his  Democratic  opponent,  William 
Jennings  Bryan  (who  subsequently  lost  to 
McKinley  again  in  1900  and  to  William 
Howard  Taft  in  1908).  The  Spanish- 
American  War  of  1898  was  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  event  of  his  first  administration.  During 
the  course  of  his  1900  re-election  cam¬ 
paign,  McKinley  promised  American  citi¬ 
zens  “a  full  dinner  pail,”  the  precursor  to 
such  later  catchy  political  slogans  as  “a 
chicken  in  every  pot”  and  “a  car  in  every 
garage.  ”  While  attending  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  in  Buffalo  on  September  6, 1901 , 
McKinley  was  wounded  by  Leon  Czolgosz, 
an  anarchist,  and  died  on  September  14th. 
McKinley  is  remembered  by  historians  as  a 
conciliatory  person  with  few  major  con¬ 
troversies  occurring  during  his  administra¬ 
tion.  As  an  incidental  item  it  may  be  worth 


noting  that  he  was  the  first  American  presi¬ 
dent  to  be  filmed  for  motion  pictures. 
McKinley  was  buried  in  Canton,  Ohio. 
Years  later  the  McKinley  Birthplace  Me¬ 
morial  was  built  in  Niles,  Ohio,  and  in 
1916  and  1917  commemorative  gold  dol¬ 
lars  were  produced  to  assist  with  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  it. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
popularly  known  as  the  St.  Louis  World’s 
Fair,  was  intended  to  open  in  1903;  but 
delays  postponed  the  opening  of  the  event 
until  April  30, 1904,  a  year  after  the  date  on 
the  coins  made  for  it.  The  fair  continued 
until  closing  day  on  December  1st  of  the 
same  year,  by  which  time  about  20  million 
people  had  attended,  many  of  whom  en¬ 
joyed  humming  or  singing  the  popular 
song,  Meet  Me  In  St.  Louis.  The  Exposition 
was  situated  on  a  1 ,272-acre  tract  in  Forest 
Park  in  St.  Louis,  one  of  the  largest  expanses 
of  land  ever  allotted  to  an  event  of  this  type 
in  the  United  States.  Fifteen  major  buildings, 
including  four  art  palaces  (one  of  which 
exists  today),  formed  the  focus  of  the  fair¬ 
grounds  with  numerous  smaller  buildings, 
exhibit  areas,  fountains,  gardens,  and  other 
attractions  providing  interest.  Among  the 
exhibits  were  many  automobiles  and  other 
vehicles,  demonstrations  of  wireless  te¬ 
legraphy,  displays  of  the  uses  of  electricity, 
and  dirigibles.  Works  of  hundreds  of  dif¬ 
ferent  artists,  mainly  painters,  were  on 
display.  Among  the  sculptors  represented 
at  the  Exposition  were  John  Flanagan, 
Adolph  A.  Weinman,  Evelyn  Beatrice 
Longman,  James  Earle  Fraser,  Hermon  A. 
MacNeil,  and  Daniel  Chester  French,  all  of 
whom  would  subsequently  have  connec¬ 
tions  with  coin  designs,  commemorative 
or  otherwise. 
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Design  of  the  Coins 

Charles  E.  Barber,  chief  engraver  of  the 
Mint,  produced  dies  with  obverses  depict¬ 
ing  William  McKinley  and  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Some  of  the  finish  work  was 
done  by  George  T.  Morgan  of  the  Mint 
staff.  For  one  variety  of  gold  dollar  Barber 
copied  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson  from 
the  portrait  on  an  Indian  peace  medal  cre¬ 
ated  in  three  sizes  in  the  latter  part  of  180 1 
byjohn  Reich,  a  recent  immigrant  who  did 
certain  contract  work  for  the  Mint  (and 
who  would  join  the  Mint  staff  in  1807). 1 
Reich  modeled  the  portrait  from  a  bust  of 
Jefferson  byjean  Antoine  Houdon.  For  the 
other  variety  McKinley’s  portrait  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Barber’s  own  presidential 
medal,  an  image  which  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  no  fan  of  either  Barber  or  the 
Mint  engraving  staff,  characterized  as 
“deadly.”  Years  later,  in  1916,  Barber  was 
to  create  another  portrait  of  McKinley  for 
use  on  a  commemorative  gold  dollar;  the 
second  attempt  was  widely  regarded  as  a 
failure.  The  reverse,  common  to  both  1903 
commemorative  gold  dollars,  consisted  of 
the  inscription  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION  /  ST.  LOUIS,  enclosing  ONE 
/  DOLLAR,  a  small  olive  branch,  and  the 
dates  1803-1903. 

Production 

In  December  1902,  75,080  commemo¬ 
rative  gold  dollars  were  struck,  a  violation 
of  government  policy,  as  they  were  not 
produced  during  the  year  stated  on  the 
coins.  However,  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  same  subject  relative  to  the  coining 
of  the  Lafayette  silver  dollars  in  1 899  (pieces 
which  were  to  be  dated  1900)  apparently 
did  not  take  place  in  the  present  situation. 
Injanuary  1903  an  additional  175, 178  were 
made,  completing  the  authorization.  In 


total  250,258  pieces  were  struck,  includ¬ 
ing  258  for  assay  purposes.  Later  250  of  the 
assay  coins  were  melted. 

One  hundred  specimens  of  each  of  the 
two  designs  were  struck  with  Proof  finish 
and  were  distributed  to  favored  insiders  as 
well  as  Exposition  and  government  officials, 
not  to  the  collecting  fraternity.  Proofs  were 
affixed  to  imprinted  cards,  with  the  coins 
secured  under  a  waxed  paper  window  and 
secured  with  cords  and  a  red  wax  seal. 
Each  card  included  this  notation;  “This  is 
to  certify  that  the  accompanying  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollar  struck  at 
the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  Philadelphia, 
in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress 
approved  June  28th,  1902,  is  one  of  the 
first  one  hundred  impressions  from  the 
Jefferson  [or  McKinley,  as  the  case  may 
have  been]  dies.” 

Promotion 

Farran  Zerbe  single-handedly  promoted 
the  1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo¬ 
sition  commemorative  gold  dollars  to  the 
numismatic  fraternity,  offering  them  at  $3 
each,  a  nominal  price  to  a  later  generation 
of  readers  but  at  the  time  a  figure  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  excessive,  for  it  represented 
three  times  face  value.  Zerbe  reasoned  that 
regular  issue  gold  dollars,  which  had  not 
been  minted  since  1889  and  which  were 
selling  at  a  premium,  even  forworn  pieces, 
would  set  the  pace  for  the  sale  of  the 
freshly-minted  Uncirculated  coins.  How¬ 
ever,  the  commemorative  gold  dollars  did 

'  Michael  Hodder  has  furnished  the  following  information:  Although  Robert 

it  is  probable  that  Scot  subcontracted  the  Jefferson  medallic  portrait  to  John 
Reich,  a  German  engraver  who  came  to  America  in  August  1800.  In  1802 
Jefferson  wrote  to  his  daughter  Martha:  "I  enclose  you  a  medal  executed  by  an 
artist  lately  from  Europe  and  who  appears  to  be  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  It 
is  taken  from  Houdon's  bust,  for  he  never  saw  me.”  Scot  had  been  chief 
engraver  since  1793  and  so  would  not  have  been  considered  “lately  from 
Europe."  The  portrait  of  Jefferson  on  his  inaugural  and  Indian  peace  medals 
(Julian  IP-3  and  PR-2)  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Houdon's  bust  of  the 
president. 
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not  catch  on,  and  interest  lagged,  despite 
the  siren  song  of  such  lofty  prose  as  the 
following  (by  Zerbe): 1  “The  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  gold  dollar  is  the  fourth  child  in  the 
numismatic  family  of  United  States  com¬ 
memorative  issues;  it  is  the  diminutive 
member  of  that  family  but  the  most  artistic 
and  powerful,  as  it  is  the  finest  example  of 
designing,  engraving,  and  stamping  and  is 
of  gold.  The  older  members  of  the  family 
are  less  fine  and  all  in  the  baser  metal, 
silver.” 

In  an  effort  to  increase  revenue,  Zerbe 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  mounting  gold 
dollars  into  souvenir  brooches  and  pins; 
and,  apparently,  quite  a  few  of  these  were 
sold  in  this  manner  to  those  who  attended 
the  fair  in  1 904 .  Articles  submitted  by  Farran 
Zerbe  to  The  Numismatist  paint  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  view  of  the  fair  and  the  various 
numismatic  souvenirs  sold  in  connection 
with  it,  specifically  the  commemorative 
gold  dollars  but  also  tiny  gold-content  to¬ 
kens  denominated  as  “1/2”  and  “1/4.” 
Seeking  to  attract  even  more  attention, 
Zerbe  issued  news  releases  outlining  his 
proposal  that  the  government  produce  a 
billion-dollar  gold  piece  to  exhibit  at  the 
fair.  This  mammoth  “coin”  was  to  be  40 
feet  in  diameter,  30  inches  thick,  and  weigh 
4,480,000  pounds.  “The  1904  date  will  be 
four  and  one-half  feet  high,  the  other  let¬ 
ters  30  inches  in  height,  each  star  measuring 
three  feet  across,”  noted  a  description 
published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Numismatics. 

While  Zerbe  went  full  speed  ahead  with 
his  promotion  of  the  commemorative  gold 
dollars,  the  selling  of  these  coins  at  such  a 
high  premium  and  the  peddling  of  virtual¬ 
ly  worthless  tokens  deceptively  marked 
“  1/4”  and  “  1  /2”  (Zerbe  hoped  buyers  would 
consider  them  to  be  coins  worth  a  quarter- 


dollar  and  a  half-dollar,  respectively)  caused 
some  veteran  observers  of  the  numismatic 
scene  to  react  negatively.  In  particular, 
Thomas  L.  Elder,  a  dealer  whose  business 
was  just  beginning  to  become  important 
on  the  national  scene,  took  offense  at  what 
he  perceived  as  unconscionable  exploita¬ 
tion  and  profiteering.  Elder,  outspoken  on 
just  about  every  subject  imaginable,  later 
wrote  a  virulent  condemnation  of  Zerbe, 
stating  that  he  was  simply  a  huckster  who 
engaged  in  misleading  advertising  and 
promotions,  contrary  to  all  standards  of 
numismatic  professionalism. 

Writing  in  The  Numismatist,  January 
1903,  George  C.  Arnold,  a  well-known 
professional  numismatist  (and  owner  of 
the  Arnold  Numismatic  Co.  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island),  commented:  “The  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  Exposition  offers  for  sale 
50,000  [s7'c]  souvenir  gold  dollars  for  which 
the  circular  sent  out  by  them  reads  that 
they  will  sell  for  $3.00  each  . .  .  They  predict 
a  big  sale  for  the  same,  but  the  writer 
candidly  believes  that  they  will  soon  share 
the  fate  of  the  Columbian  half  dollars  and 
the  Lafayette  dollars.  Numismatists  in 
general  do  not  take  kindly  to  such  issues, 
and  as  one  member  of  the  Providence 
Curio  &  Numismatic  Association  said  the 
other  evening,  he  is  ‘not  paying  $3.00  for 
medals’  and  dealers  are  not  taking  many 
orders  for  them....  As  this  issue  of  the  gold 
dollars  or  medals  in  question  will  be 
25,000  [sic]  of  each  variety,  we  believe 
they  will  shortly  fall  to  the  price  of  our 
regular  issues  in  gold2  which  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  from  $1.85  to  $2.00  each,  or 
even  lower  figures.” 


*  The  Numismatist,  November  1903  p.  337. 
2  Worn  gold  dollars  of  the  1849-1889  years. 
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To  the  Melting  Pot 

Despite  Zerbe’s  sales  efforts,  which  can 
be  described  as  enthusiastic  or  even  he¬ 
roic,  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
gold  dollars  were  a  flop.  Back  to  the  Mint 
went  the  staggering  quantity  of  2 1 5 ,000  of 
the  250,000  intended  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion,  leaving  35,000  as  the  number  actually 
distributed.  The  melting  took  place  circa 
1914.  In  the  meantime  vast  unsold  quanti¬ 
ties  were  available  for  a  decade  after  the 
original  issue. 

No  account  was  kept  of  how  many 
McKinley  portrait  dollars  were  melted 
compared  to  those  bearing  the  Jefferson 
portrait.  Although  it  is  popular  to  state  that 
17,500  were  distributed  of  each,  this  has 
no  substantiation  in  Mint  archives.  David 
M.  Bullowa  in  1938  stated  the  imprecise 
nature  of  the  situation:  “No  record  beyond 
the  total  number  of  the  pieces  which  were 
melted  was  kept  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment.  Consequently,  as  an  equal  number 
of  each  type  was  coined,  probably  the 
same  number  of  each  type  was  melted.  It 
has  been  estimated,  however,  that  about 
10%  more  of  the  McKinley  portrait  gold 
dollars  were  sold.  ”  This  latter  statement  is 
just  the  opposite  of  the  present  writer’s 
experience  that  Jefferson  portrait  dollars 
are  slightly  more  frequently  encountered 
than  are  those  depicting  McKinley  (this  is 
also  borne  out  by  PCGS  Population  Report 
data). 

While  fairgoers  undoubtedly  accounted 
for  the  purchase  of  several  thousand  of  the 
35,000  coins  eventually  distributed,  by  far 
the  plurality  of  pieces  went  into  numis¬ 
matic  channels.  Within  a  year  or  so  after 
the  fair  closed,  the  commemorative  gold 
dollars  were  a  drug  on  the  market,  and 
specimens  in  Mint  State  were  readily 
available  for  $2  or  even  less,  bringing  much 


discredit  upon  Farran  Zerbe,  for  it  was 
taken  for  granted  that  he  would  maintain 
or  even  increase  the  market  price  later, 
protecting  those  who  had  purchased  coins 
for  $3  each.  Much  ill  will  was  engendered. 
So  widespread  was  the  disaffection  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollars 
that  sales  of  the  next  issue  authorized  by 
the  government,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  gold 
dollars,  were  severely  impacted  in  a  nega¬ 
tive  way. 

Zerbe  did  his  best  to  unload  the  quanti¬ 
ty  of  dollars  remaining  after  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  closed,  offering  them  at  sharp  dis¬ 
counts  to  all  takers.  B.  Max  Mehl  pur¬ 
chased  many  thousands  of  pieces,  paying 
scarcely  over  face  value  for  them.  Addition¬ 
al  coins  were  taken  by  Zerbe  on  his  travels 
and  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  conces¬ 
sions  he  maintained  at  later  fairs  and  at 
exhibits  of  his  Money  of  the  World  collec¬ 
tion  (refer  to  the  earlier  discussion  of  the 
1 9 1 5-S  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar  for  more 
information  concerning  Zerbe  and  his  ex¬ 
hibits).  Although  melting  of  unsold  quan¬ 
tities  took  place  at  the  Mint  in  1914,  for 
many  years  thereafter  B.  Max  Mehl  still 
retained  thousands  of  yet  undistributed 
pieces,  and  these  were  a  staple  commodity 
in  his  nationwide  mail  order  sales  through 
the  1920s. 

In  an  article,  “Protecting  Purchasers  of 
Special  Coins,”  in  The  Numismatist,  April 
1923,  Zerbe  gave  the  following  misleading 
statement  (emphasis  ours):  “More  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  gold  dollars  were  sold  at  $3 
each  than  any  special  gold  dollar  at  any 
price  and  they... are  now  catalogued  as 
scarce’  and  have  been  marketable  at  their 
cost  price  or  more  since  the  general  sale 
closed,  for  the  particular  reason  that  the 
one  in  charge  of  their  sale  felt  a  price- 
protection  obligation  to  every  purchaser. 
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None  were  sold  for  less  than  the  price  first 
established....”  Of  course,  this  was  news  to 
anyone  who  tried  to  sell  a  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  gold  dollar  when  the 
market  level  had  dropped  to  $2  or  less  after 
the  Exposition.  Zerbe  further  misled  read¬ 
ers  in  1 923  by  not  identifying  himself  as  the 
original  “one  in  charge  of  their  sale.” 

Collecting  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  Gold  Dollars 

In  recent  years  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position  gold  dollars  have  been  readily 
available  on  the  numismatic  market,  al¬ 
though  the  price  has  risen  to  such  an 
extent  that  Farran  Zerbe  would  be  amazed, 
and  his  detractors  would  hide  their  heads 
in  embarrassment.  Of  course,  the  same  can 
be  said  for  all  other  early  commemora- 
tives,  because  of  the  tremendously  ex¬ 
panded  market  that  developed  in  later  years. 
Most  known  specimens  are  in  Mint  State, 
although  occasional  circulated  pieces  are 
encountered.  As  recently  as  the  1950s  it 
was  not  at  all  unusual  for  dealers  to  en¬ 


counter  these  coins  in  groups  of  a  half 
dozen  or  so  at  a  time .  Howard  E.  Macintosh 
of  the  Tatham  Stamp  &  Coin  Company  had 
a  large  cache  of  these,  probably  left  over 
from  Zerbe’s  or  Mehl’s  holdings.  These 
were  in  pristine  condition,  as  nice  as  the 
day  they  were  minted. 

Today  most  extant  Jefferson  and 
McKinley  portrait  gold  dollars  are  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  Mint  State,  with  MS-60  to 
MS-63  representing  an  average  range.  MS- 
64  and  MS-65  coins  are  readily  available  for 
a  price.  Proofs  come  on  the  market  only  at 
widely  separated  intervals,  usually  only  in 
major  auctions  or  other  important  sale 
events. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Look  for  friction 
or  contact  marks  on  the  cheek  (which  are 
usually  more  evident  on  the  McKinley  va¬ 
riety  than  on  the  Jefferson).  The  reverse  is 
usually  problem  free.  Most  examples  are 
known  in  higher  grades  today.  Most 
specimens  are  very  lustrous  and  frosty,  but 
occasionally  a  prooflike  coin  will  be  en¬ 
countered. 


1 903  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
Jefferson  Portrait  Gold  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  following  listing) 

Commemorating:  100th  anniversary'  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Jefferson 

Reverse  motif:  Inscription  and  branch 

Authorization  date:  June  28,  1902 

Dates  on  coins:  1903  (also  1803) 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1902-1904 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  250,000  (total  for  Jefferson  and  McKinley  varieties) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  250,258  (total  for  Jefferson  and  McKinley 
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varieties;  125,000  of  each) 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  258  (total  for  both  varieties) 

Quantity  melted:  215,250  (total  for  both  varieties;  no  account  was  kept  of  the  quantity  of 
each  variety;  250  assay  coins  were  melted) 

Net  number  distributed  (including  a  few  assay  coins):  More  than  17,500  Jefferson  por¬ 
trait  coins 

Issued  by:  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (sales  through 
numismatist  Farran  Zerbe) 

Standard  original  packaging:  A  few  in  rectangular  cardboard  boxes  with  imprinted  lid; 
some  others  mounted  in  spoons,  brooches,  and  stick  pins;  100  certified  Proofs  mounted 
in  opening  in  rectangular  piece  of  imprinted  cardboard 

Official  sale  price:  $3 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Charles  E.  Barber  (obverse  portrait  copied  from  an  early 
19th-century  medal  by  John  Reich,  who  in  turn  used  a  Houdon  bust  as  a  model)  assisted 
by  George  T.  Morgan 

Interesting  fact:  Only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  125,000  pieces  minted  for  distribution  were 
actually  sold. 


1905  MS-64  to  65  $2 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

I960  MS-63  to  64  $55 

1910  MS-64  to  65  $2.50 

1965  MS-63  to  64  $125 

1915  MS-64  to  65  $3  25 

1970  MS-63  to  64  $85 

1920  MS-64  to  65  $3-50 

1975  MS-63  to  64  $400 

1925  MS-64  to  65  $4 

1980  MS-63  to  64  $2,200 

1930  MS-64  to  65  $4.75 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $1,200 

1935  MS-64  to  65  $6 

1986  MS-60  $660,  MS-63  $1,200, 

MS-64 

1936  (summer)  MS-64  to  65  $6 

$1,800,  MS-65  $3,750 

1940  MS-64  to  65  $6.50 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $700,  MS-63  $  1 ,950, 

1945  MS-64  to  65  $12 

MS-64  $3,200,  MS-65  $6,500 

1950  MS-64  to  65  $12 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $700, 

MS-63 

1955  MS-64  to  65  $27 

$1,400,  MS-64  $2,600,  MS-65  $3,750 

Note:  The  Jefferson  portrait  gold  dollar  is  slightly  more  common  on  the  market  today  than 
is  the  McKinley  portrait  dollar. 
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1903  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
McKinley  Portrait  Gold  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  McKinley 
Reverse  motif:  Inscription  and  branch 
Authorization  date:  June  28,  1902 
Dates  on  coins:  1903  (also  1803) 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1902-1903 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  250,000  (total  for  Jefferson  and  McKinley  varieties) 
Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  250,258  (total  forjefferson  and  McKinley 
varieties;  125,000  of  each) 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  258  (total  for  both  varieties) 

Quantity  melted:  215,250  (total  for  both  varieties;  no  account  was  kept  of  the  quantity  of 
each  variety;  250  assay  coins  were  melted) 

Net  number  distributed  (including  a  few  assay  coins):  Fewer  than  17,500  McKinley 
portrait  coins 

Issued  by:  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  (sales  through 
numismatist  Farran  Zerbe) 

Standard  original  packaging:  A  few  in  rectangular  cardboard  boxes  with  imprinted  lid: 
some  others  mounted  in  spoons,  brooches,  and  stick  pins;  100  certified  Proofs  mounted 
in  opening  in  rectangular  piece  of  imprinted  cardboard 
Official  sale  price:  $3 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Charles  E.  Barber  assisted  by  George  T.  Morgan 
Interesting  fact:  This  was  the  first  commemorative  gold  dollar  bearing  the  portrait  of 
McKinley;  the  second  variety  appeared  years  later  in  1916. 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1945  MS-64  to  65  $12 
1950  MS-64  to  65  $12 
1955  MS-64  to  65  $28 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $55 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $125 
1970  MS-63  to  64  $85 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $400 
1980  MS-63  to  64  $2,200 
1985  MS-63  to  64  $1,200 


1905  MS-64  to  65  $2 
1910  MS-64  to  65  $2.50 
1915  MS-64  to  65  $3  50 
1920  MS-64  to  65  $3  50 
1925  MS-64  to  65  $4.50 
1930  MS-64  to  65  $5 

1935  MS-64  to  65  $6 

1936  (summer)  MS-64  to  65  $6 
1940  MS-64  to  65  $6.50 
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1986  MS-60  $700,  MS-63  $1,200,  MS-64 
$1,800,  MS-65  $3,750 
1990  (spring)  MS-60  $700,  MS-63  $  1 ,950, 


MS-64  $3,500,  MS-65  $7,250 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $560,  MS-63 
$1,250,  MS-64  $2,500,  MS-65  $4,100 
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Coins  for  an  Exposition 

On  April  13,  1904,  a  congressional  act 
provided  the  following:  “The  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and  American 
Pacific  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair  Com¬ 
pany  [a  name  setting  a  record  in  length 
among  coin  issuers  up  to  that  time] ,  cause 
to  be  coined  at  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  not  to  exceed  250,000  gold  dollars, 
of  legal  weight  and  fineness,  to  be  known 
as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold 
dollar,  struck  in  commemoration  of  said 
exposition.” 

Farran  Zerbe,  the  entrepreneur  who  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  issuance  of  the  1 903  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollars,  was  the 
moving  force  behind  this  legislation  as 
well,  although  his  name  did  not  officially 
appear  in  connection  with  it.  The  autho¬ 
rized  quantity  of  a  quarter  million  pieces 
was  identical  to  that  approved  earlier  for 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  and  re¬ 
flected  Zerbe’s  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
widespread  sales. 


The  1804-1806  Lewis  and  (dark 
Expedition 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Clark  sought  to  explore  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Missouri  River  to  report  on 
the  land  acquired  in  1803  by  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  Lewis,  a  young  man,  grew  up  in 
Virginia  and  participated  in  several  cam¬ 
paigns  against  the  Indians  in  districts  to  the 
west.  Lewis  was  known  to  Jefferson,  who 
appointed  him  as  his  personal  secretary 
when  he  became  president,  even  though 
Lewis  had  difficulty  spelling  even  simple 
words.  It  is  believed  that  Jefferson  hired 
him  with  the  intention  of  using  him  in 
Western  exploration.  Later  Lewis  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  form  his  own  party  to  explore  the 
northwestern  area  of  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase.  He  selected  William  Clark,  young¬ 
est  brother  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  to 
accompany  him  as  a  leader. 

Departing  from  River  Dubois,  near  St. 
Louis,  on  May  14,  1804,  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  party  of  several  dozen  men  carried 
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goods  (including  peace  medals)  for  trade 
and  presentation  to  Indians.  Supplies  and 
provisions  were  carried  in  three  large  ca¬ 
noes  and  on  packhorses.  By  winter  the 
group  reached  the  district  of  the  Mandan 
Indians  (where  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 
would  be  situated  later)  and  remained  there 
until  the  spring  thaw.  Departing  from  the 
Mandans  on  April  7,  1805,  the  expedition 
continued  westward,  crossed  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  followed  the  Columbia 
River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  reaching  there 
in  November,  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
United  States  later  to  claim  the  territory 
comprising  Oregon. 

Sacagawea,  a  Shoshone  Indian,  assisted 
Lewis  and  Clark  as  an  interpreter  and  made 
part  of  the  journey  with  them.  The  explor¬ 
ers  wintered  in  the  Columbia  River  area. 
On  March  23, 1 806,  they  began  their  return 
trip,  arriving  in  St.  Louis  on  September 
23rd,  having  traversed  approximately  8, 500 
miles.  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Clark  were  honored  by  Congress  and 
given  government  offices  in  the  West  and 
tracts  of  land. 

The  1905  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 

Held  in  1905  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  followed  on 
the  heels  of  the  1904  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  and  as  a  result  did  not  draw 
much  national  attention,  particularly  as 
both  expositions  emphasized  the  same 
historical  exploration. 1  The  event,  held  on 
a  406-acre  site,  attracted  an  estimated 
2,500,000  visitors  from  opening  day  on 
June  1,  1905,  until  closing  on  October 
14th.  Unlike  the  St.  Louis  fair  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
was  not  designated  by  Congress  as  an  inter¬ 
national  event,  and  no  official  government 
invitations  were  extended  to  foreign  na¬ 


tions  to  exhibit.  Notwithstanding  this,  16 
countries  accepted  offers  from  the  Expo¬ 
sition  itself. 

Seven  large  buildings ,  many  smaller  ones , 
and  the  usual  concessions  and  midway 
attractions  entertained  visitors.  Exposition 
exhibits  emphasized  natural  resources  in¬ 
cluding  fishing,  mining,  and  forestry,  but 
arts  and  manufacture  were  not  neglected. 
The  Forestry  Building,  measuring  over  200 
feet  in  length  and  constructed  of  native 
Oregon  fir  including  some  logs  of  six  or 
more  feet  in  diameter,  was  a  focal  point  of 
interest.  After  the  Exposition  closed,  the 
structure  was  maintained  as  a  museum  of 
the  lumber  industry.  In  the  annals  of  fairs  in 
the  United  States,  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  is  not  one  of  the  more  memo¬ 
rable.  Numismatically,  however,  it  is  very 
important. 

Design,  Production,  and  Distribution 
of  the  Coins 

Charles  E.  Barber,  chief  engraver  of  the 
Mint,  was  named  to  prepare  designs  for  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  commemorative  gold 
dollars,  creating  motifs  which  consisted  of 
a  portrait  on  the  obverse  of  Captain 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  on  the  reverse  his 
explorer  companion,  William  Clark,  both 
apparently  taken  from  portraits  in  oil  done 
years  earlier  by  Charles  Willson  Peale  (later 
on  view  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadel¬ 
phia). 

Art  historian  Cornelius  Vermeule  was 
no  admirer  of  Barber’s  work  (or  George  T. 
Morgan’s  either),  as  noted  in  this  1971 
commentary:2  “The  lack  of  spark  in  these 
coins,  as  in  so  many  designs  by  Barber  or 

^  The  city  ofPortland,  Oregon  was  founded  in  1845  by  two  New  Englanders, 
one  of  whom  sought  to  name  it  Boston  and  the  other,  Portland.  A  one-cent 
piece  was  flipped  for  heads  or  tails,  and  Portland  was  chosen;  otherwise,  the 
Exposition  would  have  been  held  in  a  place  called  Boston,  Oregon. 

2  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  105. 
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Morgan,  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  faces, 
hair,  and  drapery  are  flat  and  the  lettering 
is  small,  crowded,  and  even.” 

David  M.  Bullowa  in  The  Commemora¬ 
tive  Coinage  of  the  United  States  told  the 
story  of  production:  “Although  the  Mint 
records  state  that  60,069  pieces  were 
struck,  25,028  dated  1904  and  35,041  dated 
1905,  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  true 
story.  Of  the  25,028  struck  in  September 
1904  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  10,025  were 
sold,  and  15,003  were  melted  down  at  the 
San  Francisco  Mint.  The  fair  management 
ordered  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  1 0,000 
pieces  dated  1905.  This  mint,  prior  to  its 
summer  closing,  struck  an  additional 
25,000  during  March  and  June,  to  meet 
possible  orders;  and  as  none  of  these  were 
needed  subsequently,  the  entire  25,000 
were  melted.  In  other  words,  about  10,000 
of  each  date  were  distributed,  and  40,000 
of  the  60,000  pieces  struck  were  returned 
to  the  melting  pot.” 

As  the  preceding  commentary  indicates, 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  coins  were  not  popular. 
In  the  numismatic  community  commemo¬ 
rative  gold  dollars  were  an  anathema,  and 
collectors  ,who  had  recently  paid  $3  each 
for  1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Expo¬ 
sition  gold  dollars  and  who  now  found 
they  were  worth  $  2  each  or  less  and  virtually 
unsalable  even  at  that  low  price,  were  not 
interested  in  buying  more  coins  of  the 
same  denomination,  even  though  the  issue 
was  of  a  different  design.  Apparently,  Lewis 
and  Clark  gold  dollars  dated  1905,  released 
a  year  later,  were  even  less  popular. 

Very  little  information  concerning  the 
1904  and  1905  Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dol¬ 
lars  appeared  in  the  numismatic  press,  and 
it  can  be  supposed  that  the  editor  of  The 
Numismatist,  Dr.  George  F.  Heath,  who 
had  condemned  the  folly  of  the  earlier 


1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
gold  dollars,  simply  elected  not  to  print 
any  publicity  notices  that  Zerbe  may  have 
sent  in.  In  any  event  there  was  very  little 
said  about  the  1904-1905  Lewis  and  Clark 
coins  in  contemporary  publications. 
However,  the  July  1904  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Numismatics  noted 
that  the  first  25,000  of  the  new  souvenir 
dollars  had  been  received  by  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Portland,  Oregon  from  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  “They  will  be  sold  for  $2 
each,  and  to  the  purchaser  of  five  an  addi¬ 
tional  one  will  be  presented,”  the  account 
related. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  took 
place  in  Portland,  Oregon  in  1905,  so  the 
idea  of  producing  pieces  dated  1904  is 
subject  to  question.  In  any  event,  Zerbe, 
who  did  not  have  a  permanent  address  and 
who  at  the  time  was  constantly  travelling 
around  the  United  States,  utilized  the  firm 
of  D  M.  Averill  &  Company,  331  Morrison 
Street,  Portland,  to  handle  orders  by  mail, 
whereas  Zerbe  himself  sought  to  sell  quan¬ 
tities  to  dealers  by  mail  and  at  the  fair  in 
1905  to  the  general  public.  Other  coins 
were  sold  locally  through  banks  and  other 
outlets.  In  early  1905  Averill  offered  1904- 
dated  dollars  by  mail  at  $2.50  each  and 
1905  pieces  for  $2  each,  falsely  noting 
concerning  the  1904  coins:  “These  are 
nearly  exhausted.”  Copying  the  strategy 
used  in  an  attempt  to  spur  sales  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollars  at  the 
St.  Louis  World  s  Fair,  Zerbe  also  offered 
brooches,  stickpins,  and  even  silver  spoons 
in  which  the  Lewis  and  (dark  gold  dollars 
were  mounted. 

Relatively  little  else  is  known  concern¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
gold  dollars,  and  although  approximately 
10,000  of  each  1904  and  1905  were  saved 
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from  the  melting  pot,  today  the  coins  are 
much  rarer  than  these  figures  indicate. 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold  dollars  are 
at  least  several  times  rarer  than  the  1903- 
dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  issues. 
The  present  writer  supposes  that  relatively 
few  were  sold  to  numismatists  or  moved  in 
bulk  to  dealers  such  as  B.  Max  Mehl.  Instead, 
judging  from  the  condition  of  most  ex¬ 
amples  known  today,  the  majority  must 
have  gone  to  the  general  public— if  not  at 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  itself,  then 
additionally  at  later  fairs  and  expositions  in 
which  Zerbe  maintained  concessions. 

Collecting  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  Gold  Dollars 

Most  extant  examples  of  1904  and  1905 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold  dollars 
show  evidence  of  handling.  Typical  grades 
range  from  AU-50  to  AU-58  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  coin  grading  in  the  MS-60  to  MS-63 


range.  MS-64  coins  are  difficult  to  find,  and 
MS-65  pieces  are  rare.  It  is  usual  for  Mint 
State  coins  to  have  areas  of  prooflike  finish. 

The  1905-dated  issue  is  at  least  20% 
scarcer  than  the  1904.  It  may  have  been 
the  case  that  quantities  of  1 905  coins  in  the 
possession  of  Zerbe  were  never  officially 
returned  for  melting  but  were  simply 
cashed  in  at  face  value  or  melted  in  1933. 
In  any  event,  among  all  commemorative 
gold  coins  of  this  denomination,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  issues  of  1904  and  1905  are 
singularly  distinctive  for  their  rarity  in 
higher  grades.  They  are  far  rarer  than  any 
other  commemorative  gold  dollar  varieties. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Check  the  por¬ 
traits  on  both  sides  for  evidence  of  friction, 
which  is  usually  there.  Use  medium  mag¬ 
nification  and  a  strong  light.  While  some 
specimens  are  deeply  lustrous  and  frosty, 
most  are  partially  prooflike.  Pristine  coins 
are  very  rare. 


1904  Lewis  And  Clark  Centennial 
Gold  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  to  explore  the  Louisiana 
Territory 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Meriwether  Lewis 
Reverse  motif:  Portrait  of  William  Clark 
Authorization  date:  April  13,  1904 
Date  on  coins:  1904 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1904 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  250,000  (total  for  1904-  and  1905-dated  coins) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,028 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  28 
Quantity  melted:  15,003 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,025 
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Issued  by:  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and  American  Pacific  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair 
Company,  Portland,  Oregon  (sales  through  Farran  Zerbe  and  others) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Some  mounted  in  spoons,  brooches,  and  stick  pins 
Official  sale  price:  $2  (some  at  $2.50),  sold  by  at  least  one  vendor  in  quantity  at  $  10  for  six 
pieces 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Charles  E.  Barber 

Interesting  facts:  This  is  the  first  commemorative  gold  coin  issue  to  be  struck  in  more  than 
one  year;  it  is  a  two-headed  coin  with  a  portrait  on  each  side. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1910  MS-60  to  63  $2.50 
1915  MS-60  to  63  $3.25 
1920  MS-60  to  63  $5 
1925  MS-60  to  63  $8 
1930  MS-60  to  63  $12 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $13 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $15 
1940  MS-60  to  63  $19 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $45 
1950  MS-60  to  63  $50 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $130 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $225 


1965  MS-60  to  63  $400 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $300 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $975 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $5,500 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $2,250 

1986  MS-60  $1,200,  MS-63  $2,350,  MS-64 
$3,250,  MS-65  $6,250 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $1,200,  MS-63 
$4,350,  MS-64  $8,500,  MS-65  $17,500 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $1,125,  MS-63 
$2,950,  MS-64  $5,500,  MS-65  $8,250 


1905  Lewis  And  Clark  Centennial 
Gold  Dollar 


Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Authorization  date:  April  13,  1904 
Date  on  coins:  1905 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1905 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  250,000  (total  for  1904-  and  1905-dated  coins) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  35,041 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  4 1 
Quantity  melted:  25,000 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  10,041 

Standard  original  packaging:  Some  mounted  in  spoons,  brooches,  and  stick  pins 
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Official  sale  price:  $2  (some  at  $2.50),  sold  by  at  least  one  vendor  in  quantity  at  $  10  for  six 
pieces 

Interesting  facts:  Very  little  is  known  concerning  how  the  1 905  Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dollars 
were  distributed  and  how  many  reached  the  hands  of  people  who  saved  them.  This  issue 
is  much  rarer  than  the  distribution  figure  indicates. 


Market  Index 


(average 


1910  MS-60  to  63  $2.25 
1915  MS-60  to  63  $3 
1920  MS-60  to  63  $4.50 
1925  MS-60  to  63  $7 
1930  MS-60  to  63  $12 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $12 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $13 
1940  MS-60  to  63  $17 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $45 
1950  MS-60  to  63  $45 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $120 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $225 


1965  MS-60  to  63  $400 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $320 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $960 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $5,500 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $2,250 

1986  MS-60  $1,200,  MS-63  $2,375,  MS-64 
$3,250,  MS-65  $6,250 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $1,400,  MS-63 
$5,200,  MS-64  $14,000,  MS-65  $40,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $1,600,  MS-63 
$4,000,  MS-64  $9,250,  MS-65  $21,000 
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A  Grand  Array  of  Coins 

The  1915  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  saw  the  production  of  five  dif¬ 
ferent  commemorative  coins,  including  the 
silver  half  dollar,  gold  dollar,  quarter  eagle, 
and  two  varieties  of  $50  gold  pieces,  a 
dazzling  and  unprecedented  panorama  of 
numismatic  diversity  and  art.  (Refer  to  the 
earlier  listing  under  the  1915-S  Pana-ma- 
Pacific  half  dollar  for  general  infor-mation 
concerning  the  Exposition  and  its  coin¬ 
age.) 

As  was  the  case  with  all  other  20th-cen¬ 
tury  commemorative  gold  issues  to  this 
point,  sales  of  the  Panama-Pacific  com- 
memoratives  were  accomplished  under  the 
advice  and  management  of  Farran  Zerhe, 
who  by  1 9 1 5  had  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association,  as  tem¬ 
porary  owner  of  The  Numismatist  (having 
purchased  it  from  the  heirs  of  Dr.  George 
F.  Heath  after  the  latter  died  in  1908),  and 
who  with  B.  Max  Mehl  shared  the  title  of 
being  America’s  most  aggressive  promoter 
of  coin  collecting.  Years  later  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  would  name  its 


highest  award  after  Zerbe  to  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  some  who  felt  that  the  Heath  Award 
would  have  been  a  more  appropriate 
name.1  Notwithstanding  that  Zerbe  was 
not  liked  by  everyone  in  his  own  time 
(refer  to  early  commentary  under  the  1 903- 
dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold 
dollars),  his  contributions  to  numismatics 
were  incalculable;  and  certainly  had  Zerbe 
never  lived,  the  story  of  American  gold 
commemoratives  would  be  vastly  different 
from  the  way  we  know  it  today. 

Zerbe  devised  a  price  schedule  for 
Panama-Pacific  coins  as  follows:  silver  half 
dollars  $1  each,  gold  dollars  ($2,  later 
$2.25),  quarter  eagles  $4,  and  $50  pieces, 
octagonal  and  round,  $  1 00  each.  A  number 
of  the  three  smaller  coins— the  half  dollar, 
gold  dollar,  and  quarter  eagle— were  sold  in 
velvet-lined  leather  cases.  A  complete  set 
consisting  of  one  each  of  the  half  dollar, 
gold  dollar,  quarter  eagle,  and  choice  of 
$50  (round  or  octagonal)  could  be  had  for 
$100,  the  same  price  asked  for  a  single  $50 

1  However,  Dr.  George  F.  Heath,  founder  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association,  is  not  forgotten  and  is  remembered  by  the  Heath  Literary  Awards 
given  yearly  for  outstanding  contributions  to  The  Numismatist. 
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coin,  so  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that 
most  $50  pieces  were  sold  as  part  of  sets. 
A  complete  set  of  one  each  of  the  five 
different  types,  one  silver  and  four  gold, 
cost  $200,  or  a  double  set  could  be  bought 
for  $400. 1  Farran  Zerbe  ordered  glass- 
fronted  hammered  copper  frames  from 
Shreve  &  Co.,  a  San  Francisco  jeweler,  to 
display  the  sets  offered  at  $200  and  $400, 
although  some  of  the  $200  sets  were  sold 
in  velvet-lined  leather  cases  as  well.  About 
300  five-piece  sets  were  sold  primarily  to 
banks. 

The  enabling  act  passed  by  Congress  on 
January  16, 1915,  noted  the  following  with 
regard  to  the  gold  issues  (see  the  earlier 
listing  under  silver  commemoratives  for 
information  concerning  the  Panama-Pacific 
silver  half  dollars): 

‘The  secretary  of  the  T  reasury  shall  cause 
to  be  coined  at  the  United  States  Mint  at 
San  Francisco  not  exceeding  3,000  gold 
coins  of  the  denomination  of  $50  each, 
10,000  of  the  denomination  of  $2.50  each, 
25,000  gold  coins  of  the  denomination  of 
$1  each... said  coins  to  be  struck  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter¬ 
national  Exposition ....  One-half  of  the  issue 
of  $50  gold  coins  herein  authorized  shall 
be  similar  in  shape  to  the  octagonal  $50 
gold  pieces  issued  in  California  in  1851; 
and  the  entire  issue  of  said  $50,  $2.50,  and 
$1  coins  herein  authorized  shall  be  sold 
and  delivered  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  Company  at  par,  under 
rules  and  regulations  and  in  amounts  to  be 
prescribed  by  him. 

‘The  coinage  shall  be  executed  as  soon 
as  it  may  be  and  the  delivery  of  said  coins 
to  begin  not  later  than  the  day  of  the 
opening  of  the  Exposition. . . .  The  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  to 


obtain  a  suitable  design  for  the  coins  and 
medals  herein  authorized,  the  sum  of 
$5,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  to  defray 
the  cost  of  said  designs;  provided  that  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
Company  shall  reimburse  the  Treasury 
Department  for  the  amount  thus  ex¬ 
pended.” 

Selecting  Artists  to  Design  the  Coins 

The  Treasury  Department  assumed  that 
Chief  Engraver  Charles  E.  Barber,  who  had 
designed  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold 
dollars,  would  create  motifs  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  Panama-Pacific  coins.  However,  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  its  first  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Treasury  Department  in 
the  matter  of  coin  designs  felt  differently 
and  submitted  the  names  of  Robert  I. 
Aitken,  Miss  Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman,  Paul 
H.  Manship,  and  Charles  Keck,  all  of  New 
York  City,  as  its  first  choices.  The  Com¬ 
mission  suggested  as  alternate  coin  de¬ 
signers  in  the  event  that  satisfactory  ar¬ 
rangements  could  not  be  made  for  those 
first  named  the  following:  John  Flanagan, 
Augustus  Lukeman,  Sherry  Fry,  and  Miss 
Janet  Scudder,  all  of  New  York  City,  plus 
Leonard  Grunelle  of  Chicago  and  Bela  Lyon 
Pratt  of  Boston. 

The  Commission,  formed  of  recognized 
personalities  in  the  arts,  was  intended  to 
have  a  significant  input  into  the  selection 
of  final  designs.  In  practice,  beginning  with 
the  Panama-Pacific  coins,  the  wishes  of  the 
Commission  were  often  considered  only 
in  passing  as  a  formality.  Charles  E.  Barber 

^  This  is  a  curious  pricing  schedule,  for  the  buyer  for  $  1 00  of  a  half  dollar,  gold 
dollar,  quarter  eagle,  and  his  choiceofa  $50  type  would  receive  four  coins.  The 
buyer  of  a  $200  set  would,  in  effect,  be  paying  the  full  extra  $  100  to  gain  an 
additional  $50,  a  coin  which,  if  bought  separately,  would  be  accompanied  by 
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strongly  resented  the  intrusion  of  outside 
artists,  and  skirmishes  developed  between 
Barber  and  artists  selected  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  At  the  time  and  earlier,  Barber  had 
been  the  object  of  much  public  criticism 
involving  his  designs  for  the  dimes,  quar¬ 
ters,  and  half  dollars  which  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  since  1892. 

The  Gold  Dollar  Design 

Charles  Keck  was  eventually  selected  to 
design  the  gold  dollar.  Surviving  corre¬ 
spondence  signed  by  Treasury  Secretary 
William  Gibbs  Me Adoo,  (who,  incidentally, 
was  a  numismatist),  discussed  Keck’s  early 
proposals  showing  several  variations  of 
Poseidon,  the  sea  god,  facing  right:  “The 
design  for  the  $1  piece  is  better  [than  the 
$50  piece].  While  the  head  of  Poseidon  is 
good,  it  takes  up  too  much  room,  and  the 
trident  and  hand  are  awkwardly  placed. 
The  $1  coin  is  so  very  small,  that  to  make 
the  letters  sufficiently  large  to  be  deci¬ 
pherable,  any  decoration,  such  as  a  head, 
must  necessarily  be  very  small.  I  am  not 
sure  that  some  more  appropriate  head  than 
that  of  Poseidon  cannot  be  found  for  a  coin 
of  this  Exposition.” 

Charles  Keck  went  back  to  the  drawing 
board  and  created  three  new  motifs,  one 
featuring  explorer  Balboa  and  two  others 
consisting  of  different  versions  of  a  Panama 
canal  worker  wearing  a  cap.  Secretary 
McAdoo  preferred  the  worker,  and  this 
motif  eventually  became  a  reality.  Shown 
on  the  finished  coin  was  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  typical  laborer  at  the  Panama  Canal, 
wearing  a  cloth  cap,  facing  to  the  viewer’s 
left,  with  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  in 
two  lines  in  front  of  the  worker’s  face.  The 
reverse  illustrated  two  dolphins,  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  meeting  of  two  oceans,  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific.  “This  design  is  thoroughly 


American  and  a  bold  piece  of  work,  ”  noted 
later  historian  David  M.  Bullowa.  Reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  models  and  preparation  of  dies 
were  accomplished  by  the  Medallic  Art 
Company  of  New  York. 

The  Numismatist,  August  1915,  com¬ 
mented  on  the  new  commemoratives  and 
took  exception  to  the  design  of  the  gold 
dollar  in  particular:  “Numismatics  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  new  impetus  by  the  government’s 
issue  of  the  Panama  Exposition  coins.  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  are  put  out  at  double 
face,  a  handicap  which  is  quite  serious  in 
the  case  of  the  fifty-dollar  pieces;  and  there 
are  two  of  these,  one  round  the  other 
octagonal,  in  memory  of  the  slugs  of  the 
earliest  settlers.  The  fifty  cent  piece  is  an 
attractive  coin  and  the  quarter  eagle  is  of 
considerable  artistic  merit,  but  the  gold 
dollar  is  an  abomination.  Nearly  everyone 
who  sees  the  piece  wants  to  know  why 
they  put  the  head  of  a  ball  player  on  it.  Not 
one  correctly  guessed  that  the  profile 
represented  labor.  Labor  as  heretofore 
depicted  is  shown  with  a  strong  intellectual 
face,  brawny  arms  and  the  implements  of 
mechanical  work.  Note  the  figure  on  the 
two-dollar  bill. 1  A  very  different  concep¬ 
tion  to  the  face  with  a  vacant  stare  and  the 
brow  covered  with  a  slouch  hat.  Good  or 
bad,  they  add  to  the  slowly  lengthening 
series  of  commemorative  coins  issued  by 
our  government— an  interesting  series  to 
collect  and  at  the  present  time  within  the 
reach  of  all,  although  some  are  difficult  to 
find  at  advancing  prices.” 

In  contrast  to  the  preceding  opinion  in 
the  1916  volume  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Numismatics,  an  unnamed  reviewer 

^  A  reference  to  the  design  of  the  Series  of  1 899  $2  Silver  Certificate  engraved 
by  G.F.C.  Smillie  (listed  as  Fricdberg  Nos.  249-158  in  Paper  Money  of  the  United 
States).  Allegorical  figures  of  Mechanics  (a  full-figure  male;  the  embodiment  of 
labor"  referred  to  in  the  above  critique)  and  Agriculture  (a  goddess)  were 
depicted,  flanking  a  portrait  of  George  Washington.  Such  $2  notes  were  in 
circulation  in  1915. 
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liked  the  choice  of  a  worker  for  the  ob¬ 
verse  motif:  “Mr.  Keck’s  design  for  the  gold 
dollar  with  a  workman’s  head  is,  as  regards 
choice  of  subject ,  certainly  appropriate  for 
that  particular  denomination— the  work¬ 
man  and  the  dollar  made  the  canal  possible .  ” 

Writing  in  1971,  Cornelius  Vermeule 
praised  the  motif:1  “Charles  Keck’s  gold 
dollar  is  a  novel,  daring  use  of  the  limited 
area  afforded  by  such  a  small,  thin  coin. 
Compared  with  the  earlier  gold  dollars,  the 
coin  is  a  work  of  art.  It  is  not  the  sculptor’s 
fault  that  the  head  of  a  man  in  a  cap, 
symbolizing  a  laborer  on  the  Panama  Ca¬ 
nal,  was  jokingly  mistaken  for  a  baseball 
player.  Americans  have  been  given  to  pok¬ 
ing  fun  at  the  creative  arts  in  all  ages  of  our 
history.” 

Production  and  Distribution  of  the 
Gold  Dollar 

From  May  through  July  1915,  25,034 
Panama-Pacific  gold  dollars  were  struck  at 
the  San  Francisco  Mint,  the  extra  34  being 
reserved  for  assay.  Farran  Zerbe  offered 
the  commemorative  gold  dollars  for  $2 
each  (price  later  raised  to  $2.25  after  the 
Exposition  closed)  to  fairgoers  and  collec¬ 
tors.  Many  of  these  were  distributed  in 
protective  paper  envelopes,  as  were  other 
Panama-Pacific  coins  when  sold  singly.  Sales 
of  the  gold  dollars  were  satisfactory,  more 
or  less,  and  it  is  believed  that  thousands  of 
examples  were  sold.  However,  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1916,  when  sales  efforts  termi¬ 
nated,  10,000  remaining  coins  were 


shipped  to  the  Treasury  for  melting,  al¬ 
though  Zerbe  retained  an  ample  quantity 
of  additional  unsold  pieces.  The  net  num¬ 
ber  of  Panama-Pacific  commemorative  gold 
dollars  eventually  distributed  totaled 
15,000.  Probably  most  were  sold  singly, 
and  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  were 
distributed  as  part  of  four-  or  five-piece 
sets. 

Examples  of  the  1915-S  Panama-Pacific 
gold  dollar  remained  plentiful  on  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  market  for  decades  thereafter 
with  B.  Max  Mehl  in  particular  having  a 
sizable  holding.  Some  of  Mehl’s  coins  were 
later  sold  in  the  1950s  to  Sol  Kaplan,  a 
Cincinnati  dealer,  through  the  efforts  of 
Abe  Kosoff,  who  obtained  them  from 
Mehl. 

Collecting  1915-S  Panama-Pacific 
Gold  Dollars 

Most  specimens  of  the  1915-S  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  gold  dol¬ 
lar  known  today  are  in  varying  levels  of 
Mint  State.  The  issue  remains  one  of  the 
most  available  and  most  popular  gold  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  early  era. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Examine  the 
laborer’s  cap  and  check  it  at  several  angles 
to  the  light  to  look  for  friction.  Also  check 
the  high  spots  of  the  dolphins  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  Friction  is  the  rule  (especially  on  the 
obverse),  not  the  exception.  Even  the  ex¬ 
perts  are  apt  to  grade  Panama-Pacific  gold 
dollars  with  differences  of  a  point  or  two. 


1  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  135. 
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1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Gold  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition;  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  and  the  rebirth  of  San  Francisco  after  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire 
Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  “Labor”  (laborer) 

Reverse  motif:  Two  dolphins 
Authorization  date:  January  16,  1915 
Date  on  coins:  1915 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1915 

Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  25,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  25,034 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  34 

Quantity  melted:  10,034,  including  34  assay  coins  (melted  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  on 
October  30,  1916) 

Net  number  distributed:  1 5,000 

Issued  by:  Coin  and  Medal  Department  (Farran  Zerbe),  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo¬ 
sition,  San  Francisco,  California 

Standard  original  packaging:  Imprinted  paper  envelopes  (two  varieties  known);  also 
included  in  three-piece,  four-piece,  and  five-piece  sets  of  different  coins  in  velvet-lined 
leather  cases;  in  five-piece  and  10-piece  sets  mounted  in  a  copper  frame 
Official  sale  price:  $2  (a  few  at  $2.25) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Charles  Keck 

Interesting  fact:  The  Panama  Canal  laborer  depicted  on  the  obverse  was  widely  mistaken 
for  a  baseball  player. 


Market  Index 


1920  MS-63  to  64  $3-$4 
1925  MS-63  to  64  $4 
1930  MS-63  to  64  $4 

1935  MS-63  to  64  $4.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $6 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $5 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $7 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $8 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $30 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $40 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $90 


( average  market  prices) 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $70 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $350 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $4,250 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $  1 ,400 

1986  MS-60  $700,  MS-63  $1,200,  MS-64 
$1,900,  MS-65  $3,600 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $600,  MS-63  $  1 ,750, 
MS-64  $3,500,  MS-65  $6,500 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $560,  MS-63 
$1,100,  MS-64  $2,250,  MS-65  $5,200 
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Design  of  the  Quarter  Eagle 

The  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagle 
was  the  first  of  two  20th-century  issues  of 
this  denomination  to  be  produced  in  the 
commemorative  series,  the  other  coming 
more  than  a  decade  later  in  connection 
with  the  1926  Sesquicentennial  Exposition . 

Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman,  a  New  York 
City  sculptress,  was  selected  to  prepare 
the  design  following  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 1  In  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Treasury  Department 
Miss  Longman  described  her  design  as 
having  only  the  head  of  an  eagle  on  one 
side,  with  the  denomination  being  ex 
pressed  with  a  dollar  sign  rather  than  the 
letter  D.  On  the  reverse  was  shown  “a 
cluster  of  fruit  symbolic  of  California,  the 
greatest  fruit-growing  state  in  the  nation, 
and  in  a  larger  sense  symbolic  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  fruition  and  achievement  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.” 

Because  of  illness  Miss  Longman  was 
unable  to  complete  the  commission,  and 


the  work  fell  to  Chief  Engraver  Charles  E. 
Barber  and  his  assistant,  George  T.  Morgan, 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  which  suited 
William  Malburn,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  felt  that  all  the  Panama- 
Pacific  coin  designs  should  be  prepared  by 
in-house  artists  at  the  Mint.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Line  Arts  was  upset  by  this  posture, 
and  eventually  the  matter  was  straightened 
out  but  not  before  allowing  Barber  to  pick 
up  the  traces  dropped  by  Miss  Longman. 

Barber,  an  advocate  of  the  “if  it  is  not 
invented  here,  it  is  no  good”  syndrome, 
discarded  Longman’ s  ideas  and  designed 
an  obverse  showing  an  allegorical  figure  of 
the  goddess  Columbia  holding  in  her  left 
hand  a  caduceus  (representing  the  medi- 

1  Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman  (Mary  Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman)  was  bom  in 
Winchester,  Ohio  on  November  2 1 , 1874.  She  studied  art  at  Olivet  College  and 
later  was  a  pupil  of  Daniel  Chester  French  and  Lorado  Taft  Her  sculptures  in 
marble  and  bronze  were  exhibited  and  earned  medals  at  various  expositions 
including  St.  Louis  in  1904  and  San  Francisco  in  1915  The  National  Academy 
of  Design  awarded  her  prizes  in  1918,  1925,  and  1926(in  191 9  she  was  the  first 
woman  sculptor  to  achieve  full  membership  in  the  Academy)  Monuments  and 
architectural  sculptures  by  her  appear  in  many  widely  scattered  locations  in 
the  United  States.  In  1 920  she  married  Nathaniel  Horton  Batcheldcr,  a  teacher, 
and  moved  to  his  town  of  Windsor,  Connecticut.  Miss  Longman,  known  later 
by  her  married  name, maintained  studios  in  NewYorkCityd  1  East  14th  Street, 
1915  address)  and  at  the  Loomis  School,  Windsor,  Connecticut  ( 1 947  address) 
The  artist  died  in  Osterville,  Massachusetts  in  1954. 
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cal  triumph  over  yellow  fever  in  Panama 
during  the  canal  construction),  and  seated 
astride  a  hippocampus,  a  Greek  mythologi¬ 
cal  seahorse  with  the  head  and  forefront  of 
a  horse  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  For  the 
reverse  George  T.  Morgan  created  an  eagle 
standing  on  a  plaque  inscribed  E  PLURIBUS 
UNUM,  a  motif  borrowed  from  that  used  in 
1 877  on  pattern  half  dollars  and  in  1 879  for 
his  “Schoolgirl”  pattern  silver  dollar.  The 
quarter  eagle  version  looked  much  less 
elegant. 

A  Modern  Critique  of  the  Design 

In  his  1971  work,  Numismatic  Art  in 
America,  Cornelius  Vermeule  analyzed  the 
design:  “Barber’s  obverse  for  the  quarter 
eagle,  was,  like  the  dolphins  [on  the  gold 
dollar  and  $50  coins],  symbolic  of  com¬ 
merce  through  the  Canal  and  dependent 
on  ancient  Greek  designs.  In  this  instance 
the  source  was  the  Nereid,  perhaps  Thetis, 
who  bears  the  shield  of  Achilles  astride  a 
hippocamp  on  the  reverse  of  a  silver 
didrachm  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  Barber  has  reinterpreted 
this  motif,  so  popular  also  on  Greek  mirror 
cases,  in  mosaics,  and  in  jewelry,  using 
some  of  the  crisp  prettiness  of  French 
medallic  art  in  the  1890s  or  early  1900s.... 
Since  the  Greek  design  was  disseminated 
in  the  age  of  the  fourth  century  to  Hellenis¬ 
tic  rococo  sculpture  and  painting,  that  is, 
between  330  and  100  B.C.,  something  of 
the  light,  decorative  quality  just  mentioned 
is  taken  directly  from  those  phases  of  the 
antique.  This  obverse  may  be  Barber’s  an¬ 
swer  to  Theodore  Roosevelt  sand  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens’  clamor  for  modern  coins  in 
the  Greek  manner. 1  If  so,  the  composition 
has  the  volume  and  balance  of  its  classical 
prototype.  The  reverse  is  spirited  but  by  no 
means  new,  for  the  old  defiant  eagle’  of 


the  late  1870s2  has  reappeared,  now 
standing  on  a  platform  and  pole,  a  vehicle 
for  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  that  resembles  the 
support  for  a  Roman  aquila  or  eagle!” 

Production  and  Distribution 

During  the  month  of  June  1915  the  San 
Francisco  Mint  produced  10,017  Panama- 
Pacific  commemorative  quarter  eagles.  As 
was  the  case  with  gold  dollars,  specimens 
housed  in  paper  envelopes  were  sold  to 
fairgoers  and  to  those  who  ordered  from 
Zerbe  by  mail  for  $4  per  coin  in  the  case  of 
the  $2.50  pieces.  Additional  coins  were 
sold  as  part  of  three-piece  sets  mounted  in 
velvet-lined  leather  holders  containing  the 
quarter  eagle,  gold  dollar,  and  half  dollar. 

After  November  1916,  3,251  Panama- 
Pacific  quarter  eagles  were  returned  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  melting  (17  assay 
coins  had  been  melted  earlier),  leaving  a 
net  distribution  figure  of  6,749  pieces  in¬ 
cluding  many  which  Farran  Zerbe  kept  at 
face  value  for  future  sales. 

Collecting  1915-S  Panama-Pacific 
Quarter  Eagles 

Today  most  surviving  specimens  of  the 
1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo¬ 
sition  quarter  eagle  are  apt  to  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  handling  or  wear,  indicating  that 
many  must  have  been  spent.  At  the  time 
$2.50  was  a  day’s  wage  for  many  people, 
and  it  was  natural  to  convert  into  more 
useful  form  a  coin  which  had  lost  its  sou¬ 
venir  value. 

Examples  of  the  1915-S  Panama-Pacific 
quarter  eagle  are  scarce  in  any  preserva¬ 
tion  with  higher  level  Mint  State  coins 

*  A  reference  to  Roosevelt  s  hiring  Saint-Gaudens  in  1905  to  redesign  the 
entire  U.S.  coinage.  Roosevelt  had  been  inspired  by  viewing  Greek  coins  on 

Barber  dimes,  quarters,  and  half  dollars)  insipid  in  comparison. 
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being  especially  so.  The  typical  specimen 
is  apt  to  be  graded  from  AU-55  to  MS-60  or 
slightly  better.  MS-63  and  MS-64  coins  are 
elusive,  and  MS-65  pieces  are  rare.  Most 
Mint  State  pieces  show  a  satiny,  some¬ 
times  grainy  lustre  quite  unlike  the  deep 
mint  frost  seen  on  the  Panama-Pacific  gold 
dollar. 


GRADING  SUMMARY:  Check  the  high 
points  of  Columbia  on  the  obverse  and,  on 
the  reverse,  the  body  and  upper  wings  of 
the  eagle  for  friction.  Buy  a  lustrous 
specimen  and  avoid  the  sometimes-seen 
dull  examples.  Many  have  been  cleaned  or 
lightly  polished. 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Quarter  Eagle 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition;  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  and  the  rebirth  of  San  Francisco  after  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire 
Obverse  motif:  Columbia  on  a  hippocampus 
Reverse  motif:  Eagle 
Authorization  date:  January  16,  1915 
Date  on  coins:  1915 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1915 

Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,017 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  17 

Quantity  melted:  3,268,  including  17  assay  coins  (melted  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  on 
October  30,  1916) 

Net  number  distributed:  6,749 

Issued  by:  Coin  and  Medal  Department  (Farran  Zerbe),  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  California 

Standard  original  packaging:  Imprinted  paper  envelope;  also  included  in  three-piece, 
four-piece,  and  five-piece  sets  of  different  coins  in  velvet-lined  leather  cases;  in  five-piece 
and  10-piece  sets  mounted  in  a  copper  frame 
Official  sale  price:  $4 
Designer  of  obverse:  Charles  E.  Barber 
Designer  of  reverse:  George  T.  Morgan 

Interesting  fact:  The  reverse  motif  was  copied  from  a  pattern  half  dollar  design  of  1877. 
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1920  MS-63  $7 
1925  MS-63  $8 
1930  MS-63  $12 

1935  MS-63  $12 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  $17 
1940  MS-63  $16 

1945  MS-63  $40 
1950  MS-63  $45 
1955  MS-63  $80 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $165 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $400 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1970  MS-60  to  63  $325 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $1,325 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $12,500 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $3,500 

1986  MS-60  $1,800,  MS-63  $3,200,  MS-64 
$3,600,  MS-65  $6,450 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $1,800,  MS-63 
$4,250,  MS-64  $6,300  MS-65  $9,000 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $1,925,  MS-63 
$3,300,  MS-64  $3,900,  MS-65  $5,500 
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(illustrations  actual  size ) 


The  Design 

Robert  I.  Aitken,  a  New  York  artist,  de¬ 
signed  the  octagonal  and  round  1915-S 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
$50  pieces,  both  of  which  have  the  same 
design,  except  that  unlike  the  round  issue, 
the  octagonal  coins  display  dolphins  in 
the  angles  on  the  obverse  and  reverse 
between  the  inscription  and  the  points  of 
the  border. 

The  obverse  depicts  Minerva,  according 
to  the  official  description  “The  Goddess  of 


Wisdom,  Skill,  Contemplation,  Spinning, 
Weaving  and  of  Agriculture  and  Horticul¬ 
ture”— obviously,  an  all-around,  ideal  type 
of  mythological  person.  The  reverse,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  publicity,  depicts 
an  “owl,  sacred  to  Minerva,  the  accepted 
symbol  of  wisdom,  perched  upon  a  branch 
of  western  pine.  ”  The  dolphins  in  the  angles 
of  the  octagonal  piece  were  placed  there, 
“suggesting  as  they  encircle  the  central 
field,  the  uninterrupted  water  route  made 
possible  by  the  Panama  Canal .  Both  variet¬ 
ies  of  coins  bore  the  date  as  MCMXV, 
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perhaps  following  the  Roman  numeral 
dating  precedent  set  by  Saint-Gaudens’ 
beautiful  $20  MCMVTI  of  1907. 

On  January  23,  1915,  Robert  Aitken 
wrote  to  T.  P.  Dewey,  acting  director  of  the 
Mint,  enclosing  sketches  of  the  obverse 
and  reverse,  noting  that  his  design  was  to 
represent  the  Exposition  theme  of  the 
products  of  wisdom  and  industry.  The 
symbols  of  Minerva  and  the  owl,  ‘all  full  of 
beauty  in  themselves”  express  “the  larger 
meaning  of  the  Exposition,  its  appeal  to 
the  intellect.”  Daniel  Chester  French, 
chairman  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
was  enthusiastic  concerning  Aitken’s  de¬ 
signs  as  well  as  those  submitted  by  others 
for  the  lower  denominations  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Treasury  go  ahead  with 
the  production. 

Concerning  the  original  design  for  the 
$50  coin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Gibbs  McAdoo  had  the  following  to  say: 
“The  design  of  the  $50  gold  piece  was 
appropriate  enough  in  the  Greek  coin  from 
which  it  is  evidently  copied.  The  head  of 
Pallas  and  the  owl,  sacred  to  her,  conveyed 
some  meaning  on  that  coin,  but  none,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  in  the  present  instance, 
except  as  the  head  of  Pallas  may  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  that  of  our  own  Goddess  of 
Liberty.  This  spider-web  is  not  accepted 
today  as  a  symbol  of  industry,  if  that  was 
the  artist’s  meaning,  but  the  contrary;  and 
the  miniature  dolphins  floating  in  the  air  in 
front  of  Minerva’s  face  seem  to  be  very 
inappropriate.  So  too,  does  the  legend  ‘In 
God  We  Trust- 1 9 1 5  ’  on  the  rim  of  Minerva  s 
shield.  ”  Other  critics  jested  by  saying  that 
the  dolphin  design  suggested  that  the 
Panama  Canal  had  been  constructed  for 
the  convenience  of  these  aquatic  mammals. 

However,  William  Malburn,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  determined 


that  all  designs  should  be  prepared  by  the 
Engraving  Department  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  undoubtedly  a  sentiment  encour¬ 
aged  by  Chief  Engraver  Charles  E.  Barber. 
Within  the  next  month  Barber  was  asked 
to  furnish  ideas  for  the  $50  piece,  but 
before  much  was  done  on  this,  Robert 
Aitken  deleted  the  spider  web  from  his 
early  design  and  made  a  few  other  changes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  McAdoo. 

A  Contemporary  Opinion  of  the 
Design 

The  1916  volume  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics  reviewed  the 
Panama-Pacific  coins  of  the  preceding  year, 
noting  that  in  creating  the  $50  pieces  in 
round  and  octagonal  form,  “the  artist  had 
really  two  important  American  events  to 
draw  upon  and  a  coin  with  an  unusually 
large  field  in  which  to  elaborate  a  compo¬ 
sition.  But  the  types  of  the  coin  reveal  no 
American  influence,  the  subjects  being  as 
appropriate  for  any  other  country  and  event 
as  for  California  or  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  criticism  often  heard  that  ‘there 
is  nothing  American  about  the  coin  except 
the  inscription’  is  fully  warranted,  for  the 
artist,  instead  of  working  out  a  specially 
American  theme ,  drew  from  the  vast  armory 
of  classical  symbolism  and  presented  a 
really  fine  Athena  bust  as  typical  of  the 
industry,  and  a  capital  representation  of 
Athena’s  owl  as  a  symbol  of  the  wisdom 
that  built  the  canal. 

“So  many  have  inveighed  against  the 
medalist’s  too  frequent  resort  to  the  now 
commonplace  classical  symbolism— a 
weakness  of  which  the  art  is  happily  work¬ 
ing  free— that  to  discuss  the  subject  here 
would  be  running  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  others  have  said.  Without  doubt  clas- 
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sical  subjects  commend  themselves  as  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  few  of  academic  culture 
and  taste,  and  yet  the  majority  of  people, 
and  including,  too,  the  majority  of  the 
cultivated,  cannot  but  entertain  the  feeling 
that  coins  specially  issued  on  the  occasion 
celebrating  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest 
achievements  should  have  borne  types 
having  a  distinct  reference  to  our  national 
history  and  national  spirit.”  The  same  re¬ 
viewer  went  on  to  say  that  other  pieces  in 
the  series  deserved  somewhat  less  criti¬ 
cism  than  the  $50  pieces,  and  some  of 
them  no  criticism  at  all. 

A  Modem  Opinion  of  the  Design 

Art  historian  Cornelius  Vermeule  com¬ 
mented  on  the  design  in  1971  :l  “Robert 
Aitken  tried  to  create  modern,  pseudo- 
Athenian  coins,  in  an  idiom  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  classicism  popular  among  many 
American  sculptors  trained  partly  at  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome  before  and 
after  the  First  World  War.  His  ideas  were 
laudable.  There  were  a  minimum  of  in¬ 
scriptions,  classic  Greco-Egyptian  profile 
of  Athena  in  full  panoply,  the  date  in  Roman 
numerals,  and  a  naturalistic  owl  in  a  mass 
of  western  pine  cones.  Dolphins  fill  the 
corners  of  the  octagonals....  In  an  overall 
view,  the  arresting  feature  of  the  giant  gold 
coins  was  their  archaistic  treatment  of  de¬ 
tails  and  relief.  Athena’s  crest,  wreath,  curls, 
and  aegis  imitate  the  work  of  an  ancient 
bronze.  The  bead  and  reel  between  the 
outside  rims  comes  from  Greek  architec¬ 
ture,  and  a  form  of  the  lettering  around  the 
rim  recalls  Roman  sestertii  of  the  Empire  or 
papal  medallions  of  the  Cinquecento.  These 
coins  were  a  tour  de  force,  dated  to  be 
sure,  but  unusual  enough  in  all  respects  to 
be  worthy  of  what  American  numismatic 
art  could  achieve  when  creativity  and  Mint 


technique  worked  in  unison.” 

Minting  the  $50  Coins 

Although  the  idea  of  having  the  $50 
pieces  coined  at  a  site  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
had  been  considered,  this  did  not  come  to 
pass.  On  June  15,  1915,  the  first  octagonal 
$50  pieces  were  struck  in  a  special  cer¬ 
emony  held  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  in 
the  venerable  structure  for  which  the 
cornerstone  had  been  laid  in  1870  and 
which  was  the  only  building  in  its  area  to 
survive  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  April 
1906.  Utilized  was  a  large  medal  press  that 
had  been  shipped  for  this  purpose  from 
the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

An  account  was  kept  of  the  first  several 
dozen  pieces  produced.  T.W.H.  Shanahan, 
superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint, 
struck  the  first  $50  coin,  which  was  later 
put  into  a  complete  set  of  Panama-Pacific 
coins  given  to  Charles  C.  Moore,  president 
of  the  Exposition.  Various  officials  and 
guests  produced  the  first  29  pieces  with 
the  remainder  of  the  first  100  being  made 
by  Mint  employees.2 

1,509  octagonal  $50  pieces  and  1,510 
round  versions  were  subsequently  minted. 
Sales  were  not  up  to  expectations,  and 
after  November  1916  a  quantity  amount¬ 
ing  to  855  octagonal  pieces  went  to  the 
melting  pot,  leaving  a  net  issuance  of  645 
pieces.  Additionally,  1,015  examples  of 
the  round  $50  were  reduced  to  bullion, 
leaving  a  net  issuance  of  just  483  pieces,  a 
number  which  was  to  remain  the  lowest 
distribution  quantity  figure  for  any  United 
States  commemorative  coin. 

*  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p  136 

2  Details  of  the  ceremony  and  a  list  of  the  individuals  who  struck  the  first  29 
pieces  were  published  in  The  Numismatist,  August  1915. 
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Getting  Ready  to  Ship  the  Coins 

On  June  28, 1915,  Farran  Zerbe  sent  out 
the  following  notice  to  those  who  had 
ordered  coins:  “On  account  of  the  break¬ 
ing  of  the  dies  for  the  round  $50  piece  and 
the  closing  of  the  Mint  for  end  of  fiscal  year 
settlement,  delivery  of  complete  sets  of 
commemorative  coins  and  quantity  lots  of 
gold  dollars  will  be  delayed  until  about  July 
15.  We  can  make  immediate  delivery  of 
silver  $.50,  gold  $2.50,  and  gold  $50  oc¬ 
tagonal.  We  regret  the  delay  in  filling  your 
order,  but  the  fault  has  not  been  ours,  as 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  by  the  Ex¬ 
position  to  facilitate  production.  Your  or¬ 
der  is  appreciated  and  we  assure  you  it  will 
go  forward  from  our  first  supplies.” 

The  same  announcement  noted  that  “it 
is  being  arranged  to  deliver  complete  sets 
of  these  coins  in  form  for  preservation  and 
public  display— a  single  set  showing  one 
side,  and  a  double  set  showing  both  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse— with  printed  description 
of  the  artists’  interpretation  of  the  designs, 
all  arranged  in  a  velvet-covered  tray  and 
mounted  under  glass  in  a  hammered  metal 
frame...” 

A  Letter  to  Banks 

On  August  16,  1915,  Farran  Zerbe  sent 
out  a  draft  for  a  suggested  form  letter  or 
advertisement  to  be  reproduced  and  used 
by  financial  institutions  in  connection  with 
Panama- Pacific  coins.  Banks  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  order  same  for  local  display.  The 
letter  stated  the  following: 

“In  the  series  of  commemorative  coins 
authorized  by  Act  of  Congress  for  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition, 
there  is  seen  for  the  first  time  a  $50  gold 
piece  authorized  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 1  The  issue  of  this  denomina¬ 
tion  is  limited  to  not  over  3,000  pieces,  and 


it  is  provided  that  one-half  the  issue  shall  be 
octagonal  in  shape.  These  are  the  first 
octagonal  coins  to  be  produced  by  our 
government.2 

“The  coining  of  the  first  $50  gold  piece 
was  an  event  of  considerable  celebration 
and  local  interest  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint. 
Representatives  of  the  government,  state, 
city,  and  Exposition,  together  with  notable 
representatives  of  foreign  governments, 
were  present  at  the  coining.  In  addition  to 
the  two  shapes  of  the  $50  gold  pieces, 
there  are  included  in  this  series  one  half 
dollar  in  silver  and  one  dollar  in  gold  and 
two-and-one-half  dollars  in  gold.  On  the 
gold  dollars  appears  an  artist’s  ideal  of 
Labor,  this  being  the  first  time  the  sons  of 
toil  had  been  honored  on  the  coinage  of 
any  nation.  A  complete  set  of  these  coins  is 
now  on  public  exhibition  at  the  banking 

rooms  of - [space  to  be  filled  in  by  the 

local  bank] .  All  are  invited  to  see  this  set  of 
interesting  coins....” 

Sales  Efforts  and  Results 

The  octagonal  $50  pieces  were  more 
popular  than  the  round  ones  at  the  Expo¬ 
sition.  More  of  these  were  sold  singly  and 
in  boxed  sets  (containing  the  three  lower 
denominations  and  the  buyer’s  choice  of 
one  $  50  variety) ,  as  it  seemed  to  the  typical 
buyer  that  the  eight-sided  coin  was  more 
distinctive  in  shape  and  a  better  reminder 
of  the  Gold  Rush  days  than  a  round  piece. 

The  reception  by  numismatists  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  coins  was  uniformly  favor¬ 
able,  and  undoubtedly  at  least  a  hundred  or 
so  five-piece  sets  were  distributed  in  such 
channels,  but  most  of  the  approximately 

1  This  is  an  inaccurate  statement,  as  the  United  States  Assay  Office  of  Gold 
issues  struck  in  California  in  1851  and  1852  were  authorized  government 

2  Not  true;  the  1851  and  1852  $50  pieces  were  octagonal. 
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300  sets  eventually  sold  seem  to  have  gone 
to  wealthy  citizens  in  the  San  Francisco 
area,  convention  officials,  bankers  (par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  the  framed  sets  sold  later), 
and  members  of  the  general  public.  Farran 
Zerbe  kept  the  Coin  and  Medal  Depart¬ 
ment  open  through  at  least  November 
1916,  at  which  time  he  tallied  sales,  de¬ 
termined  how  many  coins  of  various  de¬ 
nominations  he  should  retain  for  later 
wholesaling  as  well  as  his  own  retail  trade, 
and  returned  the  balance  to  the  Treasury  to 
be  converted  to  bullion. 

In  later  years  the  Panama-Pacific  coins 
maintained  their  value,  and  soon  thereaf¬ 
ter  began  to  increase.  The  $50  pieces  in 
particular  were  highly  desired,  and  within 
five  years  after  the  termination  of  original 
sales,  a  set  containing  all  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  coins,  originally  sold  at  $200,  was 
valued  in  the  $300  to  $400  range. 

Collecting  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific 
$50  Gold  Coins  and  Sets 

In  keeping  with  the  small  quantities 
originally  issued,  1 9 1 5-S  Panama-Pacific  $  50 
gold  coins  are  rare  in  all  grades  today,  with 
the  round  pieces  being  slightly  more  elu¬ 


sive  than  the  octagonal  versions.  The  typi¬ 
cal  grade  encountered  is  apt  to  be  about 
MS-63  or  MS-64  if  the  coin  has  been  kept  in 
an  original  box  or  frame  or  AU-58  to  MS-63 
if  it  has  not.  Many  coins  show  rubbing  on 
the  cheek  of  Minerva,  a  telltale  place  to 
check  when  grading  (see  below). 

Probably  80%  of  the  Panama-Pacific  $50 
coins  originally  distributed  still  exist  to¬ 
day.  About  300  five-piece  sets  (containing 
examples  of  both  the  round  and  octagonal 
$50),  most  of  which  were  in  glass-fronted 
copper  frames,  are  believed  to  have  been 
sold,  and  probably  80%  to  90%  survive.  Of 
the  half  dozen  or  fewer  double  sets  (with 
two  of  each  coin  variety,  for  a  total  of  10 
coins)  made,  three  or  four  are  known.  1 
have  handled  two  and  have  seen  one  other 
double  set. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  The  cheek  of 
Minerva  and  her  helmet  are  the  checkpoints 
for  friction  and/or  handling  marks  (usually 
just  friction).  The  upper  part  of  the  owl  is 
also  a  point  to  check.  Avoid  coins  which 
have  been  cleaned  or  lightly  polished  (as 
evidenced  by  a  myriad  of  microscopic 
hairlines). 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Octagonal  $50 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition;  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  and  the  rebirth  of  San  Francisco  after  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire 
Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Minerva  (with  dolphins  in  coin  angles) 

Reverse  motif:  Owl  (with  dolphins  in  coin  angles) 

Authorization  date:  January  16,  1915 
Date  on  coins:  MCMXV  (1915) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1915 
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Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1,500 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  1 ,509 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  9 

Quantity  melted:  864,  including  9  assay  coins  (melted  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  on  October 
30,  1916) 

Net  number  distributed:  645 

Issued  by:  Coin  and  Medal  Department  (Farran  Zerbe),  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  California 

Standard  original  packaging:  Velvet-lined  leather  case;  also  included  in  four-piece,  and 
five-piece  sets  of  different  coins  in  velvet-lined  leather  cases;  in  five-piece  and  1 0-piece  sets 
mounted  in  a  copper  frame 

Official  sale  price:  $100  (price  included  one  each  of  50 <t,  $1,  and  $2.50  coins  in  addition) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Robert  I.  Aitken 

Interestmg  facts:  This  was  the  only  commemorative  coin  ever  to  be  struck  in  other  than 
round  shape. 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1920  MS-63  to  64  $140 
1925  MS-63  to  64  $400 
1930  MS-63  to  64  $225 

1935  MS-63  to  64  $240 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $250 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $250 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $450 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $500 
1955  MS-63  to  64  $2,000 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $2,250 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $4,750 


1970  MS-60  to  63  $4,300 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $14,000 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $57,500 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $26,000 

1986  MS-60  $24,500,  MS-63  $29,500,  MS- 
64  $32,000,  MS-65  $37,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $25,500,  MS-63 
$36,000,  MS-64  $60,000,  MS-65 
$115,000 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $23,000,  MS-63 
$31 ,000,  MS-64  $47,000,  MS-65  $85,000 


1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  Round  $50 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition;  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  and  the  rebirth  of  San  Francisco  after  the  1906  earthquake  and  fire 
Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Minerva 
Reverse  motif:  Owl 
Authorization  date:  January  16,  1915 
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Date  on  coins:  MCMXV  (1915) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1915 

Mint  used:  San  Francisco 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1,500 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  1,510 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  10 

Quantity  melted:  1,027,  including  10  assay  coins  (melted  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint  on 
October  30,  1916) 

Net  number  distributed:  483 

Issued  by:  Coin  and  Medal  Department  (Farran  Zerbe),  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex¬ 
position,  San  Francisco,  California 

Standard  original  packaging:  Velvet-lined  leather  case;  also  included  in  four-piece,  and 
five-piece  sets  of  different  coins  in  velvet-lined  leather  cases;  in  five-piece  and  10-piece  sets 
mounted  in  a  copper  frame 

Official  sale  price:  $  100  (price  included  one  each  of  50 ‘f ,  $  1 ,  and  $2.50  coins  in  addition) 
Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Robert  I.  Aitken 

Interesting  fact:  This  issue  has  the  lowest  distribution  quantity  of  any  U.S.  commemorative 
coin. 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1920  MS-63  to  64  $150 
1925  MS-63  to  64  $450 
1930  MS-63  to  64  $250 

1935  MS-63  to  64  $275 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $300 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $300 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $500 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $600 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $6,000 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $2,650 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $6,000 


1970  MS-60  to  63  $5,200 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $17,000 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $70,000 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $33,000 

1986  MS-60  $30,500  MS-63  $39,000,  MS- 
64  $40,000,  MS-65  $44,000 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $31,500,  MS-63 
$46,000,  MS-64  $68,000,  MS-65 
$115,000 

1990  (December)  MS-60  $27,000,  MS-63 
$38,000,  MS-64  $54,000,  MS-65  $95,000 
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Two  Issues  of  Gold  Dollars 

The  next  commemorative  gold  coins  in 
chronological  order  are  the  1916  and  1917 
McKinley  gold  dollars  ostensibly  issued  for 
an  altruistic  purpose.  (Biographical  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  McKinley  can  be  found 
in  the  present  book  under  the  entry  for 
1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  gold  dol¬ 
lars.)  On  February  23,  1916,  congressional 
legislation  was  passed  that  provided  for 
the  production  of  not  more  than  100,000 
gold  dollars,  to  be  known  as  McKinley 
souvenir  dollars,  “for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  defraying  the  cost  of  completing  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  work  of  erecting  a 
memorial  in  the  city  of  Niles,  Ohio  to 
William  McKinley,  late  president  of  the 
United  States.”  The  National  McKinley 
Birthplace  Memorial  Association,  located 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  to  be  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  coins  and  anticipated  profits. 

Originally  it  was  intended  that  a  com¬ 
memorative  silver  dollar  be  issued  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  deceased  president’s 
memorial,  but  Colonel  Joseph  G.  Butler, 


Jr.,  president  of  the  Memorial  Association, 
pointed  out  that  McKinley  had  been  elected 
in  1896  mainly  on  his  support  of  the  gold 
question,  and  that  silver  coins  (reminiscent 
of  the  “free  silver”  campaign  of  his  oppo¬ 
nent,  William  Jennings  Bryan)  would  be 
inappropriate. 

Design  and  Production 

Possibly  licking  its  wounds  from  the 
Panama-Pacific  commemorative  coins,  for 
which  the  Mint  Engraving  Department 
designed  only  the  quarter  eagle  (and  that 
by  default),  the  Treasury  did  not  call  for 
outside  help  with  the  McKinley  gold  dollar 
motifs.  The  project  was  assigned  to  Chief 
Engraver  Charles  E.  Barber  and  his  associ¬ 
ates.  On  March  31,  1916,  Mint  Director 
Robert  W.  Wooley  submitted  the  Mint’s 
own  designs  to  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  made  suggestions  for  revision, 
but  the  Commission’s  ideas  were  ignored. 

Charles  E.  Barber  created  the  obverse 
design,  which  consisted  of  a  portrait  of 
McKinley  quite  unlike  that  used  on  his 
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1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
coins  of  the  same  denomination,  an  image 
so  different  that  the  uninformed  observer 
would  not  know  that  the  same  man  was 
being  depicted.  Perhaps  Barber  deliber¬ 
ately  sought  to  create  a  distinctively  new 
version.  The  reverse  design  by  George  T. 
Morgan,  called  “inaccurate  and  incompe¬ 
tently  done”  by  historians  Anthony  Swiatek 
and  Walter  Breen, 1  was  intended  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  front  view  of  the  McKinley  Birth¬ 
place  Memorial  in  Niles,  Ohio. 

Cornelius  Vermeule  commented  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  1971 :2  “When  Barber  and  Morgan 
collaborated— one  doing  the  obverse  and 
the  other  doing  the  reverse  of  the  coin— the 
results  were  almost  always  oppressive.  The 
McKinley  Memorial  dollars  of  1916  and 
1917  bear  witness  to  these  stylistic  judg¬ 
ments,  the  unclothed  bust  on  the  obverse 
looking  tastelessly  Roman  and  the  classi¬ 
cal,  colonnaded  Memorial  Building  placed 
across  a  reverse  further  constricted  by  too 
much,  too  large  lettering.” 

In  August  and  October  1916,  20,026 
McKinley  commemorative  gold  dollars 
were  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  In 
February  1917  a  further  10,014  McKinley 
gold  dollars  of  the  same  design,  these  dated 
1917,  were  struck  at  the  same  facility. 

Distribution 

Of  the  30,000  1916-  and  1917-dated 
McKinley  gold  dollars  produced  for  distri¬ 
bution,  about  20,000  were  sold.  About 
10,000  were  returned  to  the  Mint  for 
remelting.  Most  of  the  melted  coins  are 
believed  to  have  been  dated  1917. 

B.  Max  Mehl  in  his  1937  monograph, 
The  Commemorative  Coins  of  the  United 
States,  told  how  he  purchased  thousands 
of  unsold  coins:  “This  issue  of  these  gold 


dollars  was  prompted  by  some  personal 
friends  of  the  president.  The  original  plan 
was  to  strike  100,000  of  the  gold  dollars  to 
sell  them  at  $3  each  and  use  the  proceeds 
to  erect  a  memorial  building  at  the  birth¬ 
place  of  McKinley  at  Niles,  Ohio.  However, 
like  all  similar  plans  promulgated  by  those 
who  are  inexperienced  in  numismatics, 
the  sale  of  the  coins  met  with  meager 
success.  In  1916,  20,026  of  the  coins  were 
struck,  of  which  approximately  15,000 
were  sold. 

“In  1917  another  issue  of  10,000  were 
minted  of  which  only  about  5,000  were 
sold.  By  that  time  the  Committee  in  charge 
apparently  realized  that  the  number  of 
collectors  in  the  country  could  not  and 
would  not  absorb  an  issue  of  1 00,000  coins 
at  $3  each.  The  Committee  had  20,000 
coins  left  on  hand.  About  10,000  of  these 
were  disposed  of  at  a  greatly  reduced  price 
to  the  Texas  dealer’  [Mehl  himself] ,  who 
in  turn  distributed  them  extensively  among 
collectors  of  the  country  at  a  reduced  price 
from  the  original  issue  price  of  $3  each.” 

Mehl  ’s  estimates  of  sales  of  1 5 ,000 1916- 
dated  coins  and  just  5,000  dated  1917  are 
probably  correct,  even  though  they  differ 
from  the  figures  of  about  10,000  for  each 
of  the  1916  and  1917  issues  given  by  most 
reference  books.  Mehl  was  on  the  scene 
and  had  dealings  with  the  issuing  com¬ 
mission  and  was  in  a  position  to  know  the 
facts. 

I  estimate  that  original  sales  were  ap¬ 
proximately  as  follows: 

1916:  Sold  by  the  Commission  to  the 
public  and  numismatists  at  the  time  of 
original  distribution,  8,000  or  so  coins. 

1  The  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins, 
p.  157. 

2  Numismatic  Art  in  America,  p.  105. 
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Later  sold  to  B.  Max  Mehl,  7,000  or  so 
coins. 

1917:  Sold  by  the  Commission  to  the 
public  and  numismatists  at  the  time  of 
original  distribution,  2,000  or  so  coins. 
Later  sold  to  B.  Max  Mehl,  3,000  or  so 
coins. 

These  estimates  are  backed  up  by  these 
observations:  When  slightly  worn  pieces 
are  seen  today,  they  are  almost  always  the 
1916-dated  issues.  Very  few  worn  1917 
coins  are  known.  This  indicates  that  the 
general  public  received  very  few  1917 
pieces.  Among  Mint  State  coins  191 6-dated 
McKinley  gold  dollars  are  seen  about  twice 
as  often  as  are  those  dated  1917. 

Historian  David  M.  Bullowa  reported 
that  10,023  mixed  pieces,  consisting  of 
about  5,000  of  each  date,  were  returned  to 
the  Mint  for  melting,  whereas  historians 
Swiatek  and  Breen  specifically  say  that 
10,023  of  the  1916  issue  went  to  the  melt¬ 
ing  pot,  and  none  of  the  1917  date  was 
melted.  The  Mint  did  not  keep  track  of  the 
specific  dates  melted,  so  the  precise  num¬ 
bers  will  never  be  known  although,  as 
stated,  I  agree  with  B.  Max  Mehl  and  be 
lieve  that  most  coins  melted  were  dated 
1917. 

The  coins  were  poorly  publicized,  and, 
as  noted,  distribution  was  unsatisfactory. 
In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  coins 
acquired  by  Mehl,  other  dealers  bought 
quantities,  but  sales  to  the  public  were 
notably  small.  The  design  was  criticized  at 
the  time  of  issue  and  is  still  criticized  in 
modern  times,  and  the  sales  effort  was  a 
failure,  all  of  which  combine  to  make  the 
1916-1917  McKinley  gold  dollars  one  of 


the  less  memorable  issues  in  the  com¬ 
memorative  spectrum.  On  the  plus  side  of 
the  ledger  is  the  fact  that  the  McKinley 
Birthplace  Memorial  was  actually  con¬ 
structed  in  Niles,  Ohio,  and  today  it  is  an 
attraction  to  visitors. 

Collecting  McKinley  Gold  Dollars 

Most  McKinley  gold  dollars  were  sold  to 
dealers  (B.  Max  Mehl  in  particular)  and 
collectors.  With  the  exception  of  an  ini¬ 
tial  surge  of  interest  in  1916  coins,  the 
public  bought  relatively  few.  As  a  result, 
most  coins  known  today  are  in  varying 
degrees  of  Mint  State  but  often  with  fric¬ 
tion  showing  on  the  cheek  and  high  parts 
of  the  obverse,  probably  the  result  of  care¬ 
less  handling  at  the  Mint  and  by  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  reverses  are  typically  in  higher  grades 
and  are  often  prooflike.  It  is  sometimes  the 
case  that  the  obverse  of  a  coin  appears 
slightly  circulated,  as  AU-55  or  AU-58,  but 
the  reverse  grades  MS-60  or  even  MS-63- 
Examples  of  the  McKinley  gold  dollars  are 
readily  available  on  the  market,  although 
pristine  coins  grading  MS-65  are  elusive. 
Pieces  dated  1917  are  much  scarcer  than 
those  dated  1916,  although,  when  they  are 
seen,  they  are  typically  in  slightly  finer 
grades  than  1916-dated  coins. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  The  obverse 
typically  shows  friction  or  contact  on  the 
higher  areas  of  McKinley  ’  s  portrait ,  whereas 
the  reverse  is  relatively  problem  free  and 
may  grade  two,  three,  or  more  points 
higher.  Although  some  specimens  are  lus¬ 
trous  and  frosty,  most  have  prooflike  fields. 
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1916  Me  Kinley  Memorial 
Gold  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 


Commemorating:  William  McKinley  (to  defray  the  cost  of  completion  of  the  McKinley 
Birthplace  Memorial  in  Niles,  Ohio) 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  McKinley 
Reverse  motif:  McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial 
Authorization  date:  February  23,  1916 
Date  on  coins:  1916 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1916 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  100,000  (total  for  both  years) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  20,026 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  26 

Quantity  melted:  10,049  (including  26  assay  coins)  according  to  conventional  information; 

more  likely,  about  5,000  were  melted  (B.  Max  Mehl’s  and  author’s  estimate) 

Net  number  distributed:  9,977  according  to  conventional  information;  more  likely,  about 
15,000  were  distributed  (B.  Max  Mehl’s  and  author’s  estimate) 

Issued  by:  National  McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial  Association,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope  imprinted  with  “The  National  McKinley 
Birthplace  Memorial  Association,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  ’’  and  with  a  notation  that  it  contains 
(space  for  number)  Souvenir  McKinley  Gold  Dollars;  Christmas  card  enclosing  one  gold 
dollar 

Official  sale  price:  $3 

Designer  of  obverse:  Charles  E.  Barber 

Designer  of  reverse:  George  T.  Morgan 

Interesting  fact:  Charles  E.  Barber  prepared  the  portrait  of  McKinley  for  that  variety  of  the 
1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollar. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  pr 


1920  MS-63  to  64  $2.50 


1955  MS-63  to  64  $18 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $40 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $125 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $75 
1975  MS-60  to  63  $275 


1925  MS-63  to  64  $3 
1930  MS-63  to  64  $4 


1935  MS-63  to  64  $4.50 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $6 


1940  MS-63  to  64  $5 
1945  MS-63  to  64  $10 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $11 


1980  MS-60  to  63  $2,100 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $1,200 

1986  MS-60  $750,  MS-63  $1,100,  MS-64 
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$2,000.  MS-65  $4,300  1990  (December)  MS-60  $600,  MS-63 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $625,  MS-63  $1,900,  $1,250,  MS-64  $2,150,  MS-65  $4,350 

MS-64  $3,200,  MS-65  $6,500 

Note:  The  1916  McKinley  gold  dollar  is  considerably  more  plentiful  than  the  1917.  The 
historic  price  structure  does  not  reflect  this  to  its  fullest  extent,  as  the  rarity  of  the  pieces  has 
not  been  studied  earlier. 


191 7  Me  Kinley  Memorial 
Gold  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Authorization  date:  February7  23,  1916 
Date  on  coins:  1917 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1917 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  100,000  (total  for  both  years) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  10,014 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  14 

Quantity  melted:  1 4  (assay  coins)  according  to  conventional  information  in  print;  probably 
about  5,000  coins  were  actually  melted  (B.  Max  Mehl’s  and  author  s  estimate) 

Net  number  distributed:  10,000  according  to  conventional  information  in  print;  probably 
only  about  5,000  were  actually  distributed  (B.  Max  Mehl’s  and  author’s  estimate) 
Standard  original  packaging:  Paper  coin  envelope  imprinted  with  The  National  McKinley 
Birthplace  Memorial  Association,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  ”  and  with  a  notation  that  it  contains 
(space  for  number)  Souvenir  McKinley  Gold  Dollars:  Christmas  card  enclosing  one  gold 
dollar 

Official  sale  price:  $3 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1920  MS-63  to  64  $2.75 
1925  MS-63  to  64  $3 
1930  MS-63  to  64  $4 

1935  MS-63  to  64  $5 

1936  (summer)  MS-63  to  64  $  1 0 
1940  MS-63  to  64  $8 

1945  MS-63  to  64  $12 
1950  MS-63  to  64  $14 


1955  MS-63  to  64  $24 
I960  MS-63  $45 
1965  MS-63  $195 
1970  MS-63  $140 
1975  MS-63  $350 
1980  MS-63  $2,300 

1985  MS-63  $1,500 

1986  MS-60  $800,  MS-63  $1,300,  MS-64 
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$2,200,  MS-65  $4,350 
1990  (spring)  MS-60  $650,  MS-63  $2,450, 
MS-64  $4,350,  MS-65  $10,600 


1990  (December)  MS-60  $650,  MS-63 
$1,650,  MS-64  $2,800,  MS-65  $5,600 
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Two  More  Gold  Dollar  Varieties 

Two  varieties  of  1922  Grant  commemo¬ 
rative  gold  dollars  were  made,  one  with  a 
star  on  the  obverse  and  one  without,  both 
in  approximately  equal  quantities.  These 
were  companions  to  the  half  dollars  of  the 
same  general  style,  the  first  instance  in 
which  silver  and  gold  denominations  were 
both  produced  of  the  same  design  for  the 
same  event.  (Refer  to  the  earlier  listing 
under  1922  Grant  half  dollars  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Ulysses  S.  Grant’s  life  and 
his  connection  with  Ohio  and  the  build¬ 
ings  depicted  on  the  coins.) 

On  February  22,  1922,  legislation  was 
passed  which  provided:  “That  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  and  deferring  the  cost  of 
erecting  a  community  building  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Georgetown,  Brown  County,  Ohio, 
and  a  like  building  in  the  village  of  Bethel, 
Clermont  County,  Ohio,  as  a  memorial  to 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  late  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  highway  five  miles  in  length  from  New 
Richmond,  Ohio,  to  Point  Pleasant, 
Clermont  County,  Ohio,  the  place  of  birth 


of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  to  be  known  as  the 
Grant  Memorial  Road,  there  shall  be  coined 
in  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  Grant 
Memorial  gold  dollars  in  the  number  of 
10,000  and  Grant  Memorial  silver  half  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  number  of  250,000....’’  The 
buildings  and  highway  were  never  con¬ 
structed. 

In  its  original  form  before  emendation 
the  bill  proposed  that  the  immense  quan¬ 
tity  of  200,000  gold  dollars  be  made,  but 
this  was  reduced  in  the  final  draft  to  just 
1 0,000  coins  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  nation’s 
gold  supply  (the  official  reason  given). 
Originally  half  dollars  were  not  proposed, 
but,  when  the  authorized  quantity  of  gold 
dollars  was  reduced,  the  addition  to  the  bill 
of  a  provision  for  the  coinage  of  a  maximum 
of  250,000  silver  half  dollars  was  felt  to  be 
a  suitable  compensation. 

Design  and  Production 

Laura  Gardin  Fraser  had  earlier  designed 
the  1921  Alabama  Centennial  half  dollar 
and  was  selected  to  design  the  new  Grant 
Memorial  half  dollar  and  gold  dollar.  As 
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created  by  Fraser,  the  obverse  and  reverse 
designs  of  the  gold  dollar  were  identical  to 
those  of  the  silver  half  dollar,  except  for 
the  inscription  indicating  the  denomina¬ 
tion.  The  obverse  of  the  Grant  Memorial 
gold  dollar  depicted  the  bust  of  Grant  in  a 
military  uniform,  facing  right,  and  on  the 
reverse  was  shown  the  president’s  boyhood 
home,  a  frame  dwelling  in  Point  Pleasant, 
Ohio. 

In  March  1922  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
struck  5 , 000  gold  dollars  with  a  small  incuse 
star  in  the  right  field,  and  5,016  without 
this  feature.  The  gold  dollars  with  star 
were  sold  for  $3. 50  each  and  the  “plain” 
coins  for  $3  each  beginning  in  April  1 922. 
All  were  eventually  distributed.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  star  was  to  create  a  variety  for 
collectors.  It  had  no  other  meaning  or 
connection  with  Grant’s  life. 

Sales  and  Distribution 

Few  details  are  known  about  the  sales  of 
the  gold  dollars,  except  that  Texas  dealer 
B.  Max  Mehl  eventually  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  thousands  of  coins,  paying  little 


over  face  value  for  them.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer,  only  a  few  were  sold  to 
the  general  public,  and  not  many  were  sold 
to  numismatists  at  the  time  of  issue.  Most 
were  wholesaled  to  dealers,  who  parceled 
them  out  for  a  long  period  of  time  thereafter. 

Collecting  1922  Grant  Gold  Dollars 

Today  nearly  all  known  Grant  gold  dol¬ 
lars  are  in  varying  degrees  of  Mint  State, 
evidence  that  very  few  were  ever  sold  to 
the  general  public .  Nearly  all  of  the  original 
mintage  still  exists.  Most  coins  grade  in  the 
MS-62  to  MS-64  range,  and  MS-65  coins  are 
not  difficult  to  find.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
plenty  of  lesser  grade  coins  around,  pieces 
from  AU-55  to  MS-60,  grades  often  attrib¬ 
utable  to  careless  handling  or  cleaning. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Most  specimens 
are  very  lustrous  and  frosty  and  are  in 
higher  grades.  Some  show  friction  on  the 
cheek  and  hair  of  General  Grant.  To  locate 
this  evidence  of  friction  turn  the  coin 
carefully  at  several  angles  under  strong 
light  and  medium  magnification.  Some 
specimens  have  dull  surfaces;  avoid  these. 


1922  Grant  Memorial,  “Plain” 
Gold  Dollar 

Summary  Of  Charac  teristic  s 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  birth  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Grant 

Reverse  motif:  Grant’s  boyhood  home 

Authorization  date:  February  2,  1922 

Dates  on  corns:  1922  (also  1822) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1922 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000  (total  for  both  varieties) 
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Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  5,000  of  the  “plain”  variety 
Assay  coins:  None 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed:  5,016  of  the  “plain”  variety 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Grant  Centenary  Memorial  Commission  (mail  orders  were  serviced  by  Hugh 
L.  Nichols,  chairman,  Batavia,  Ohio) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none 
Official  sale  price:  $3 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Laura  Gardin  Fraser 

Interesting  fact:  The  identical  motifs  used  on  the  Grant  Memorial  gold  dollar  were  also  used 
on  the  Grant  Memorial  half  dollar,  the  only  instance  of  such  design  duplication  in  the  U.S. 
commemorative  series. 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1925  MS-64  to  65  $3-25 
1930  MS-64  to  65  $4-$6 

1935  MS-64  to  65  $6 

1936  (summer)  MS-64  to  65  $  1 2 
1940  MS-64  to  65  $12 

1945  MS-64  to  65  $15 
1950  MS-64  to  65  $25 
1955  MS-64  to  65  $65 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $130 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $385 


1970  MS-63  to  64  $265 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $825 
1980  MS-63  to  64  $4,500 

1985  MS-63  to  64  $1,800 

1986  MS-60  $1,200,  MS-63  $2,000,  MS-64 
$2,650,  MS-65  $4,350 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $2,000,  MS-63 
$3,700,  MS-64  $4,950,  MS-65  $7,400 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $  1 ,750,  MS-63 
$2,650,  MS-64  $3,150,  MS-65  $4,450 


Notes:  (1)  The  value  of  the  1922  “plain”  gold  dollar  in  relation  to  the  1922  with  star  has 
varied  over  the  years.  (2)  Until  recently  numismatists  have  been  preoccupied  by  reading 
distribution  figures  and  equating  these  numbers  with  the  prices  of  commemorative  coins 
with  the  result  that  Grant  gold  dollars  were  considered  by  many  to  be  rarer  and  more 
desirable  than  the  1904-1905  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold  dollars,  which  have  higher 
distribution  figures.  However,  today  for  every  MS-65  example  of  a  1905  Lewis  and  Clark  gold 
dollar  in  existence,  there  are  a  dozen  or  more  MS-65  Grant  gold  dollars  to  be  found.  Beginning 
in  1986  the  PCGS  Population  Report  helped  collectors  to  sort  out  the  true  scarcity  of  various 
gold  dollars  (and  other  issues),  particularly  in  higher  Mint  State  levels,  and  that  caused  a  price 
adjustment  from  that  point  onward. 
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1922  Grant  Memorial,  With  Star 
Gold  Dollar 


Summary  Of  Characteristics 


(Also  see  preceding  listing) 

Authorization  date:  February  2,  1922 
Dates  on  coins:  1922  (also  1822) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1922 
Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  10,000  (total  for  both  types) 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  5,000  of  the  with-star  variety 
Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  16  of  the  with-star  variety 
Quantity  melted:  None 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  5,016  of  the  with-star  variety 
Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none 
Official  sale  price:  $3. 50 

Interesting  fact:  The  star  had  no  significance  except  to  create  a  variety  for  sale  to  collectors. 


Market  Index 


(average  market  prices) 


1925  MS-64  to  65  $3 
1930  MS-64  to  65  $4  $ 5 
1935  MS-64  to  65  $6 


1970  MS-63  to  64  $250 
1975  MS-63  to  64  $825 
1980  MS-63  to  64  $4,500 
1985  MS-63  to  64  $2,000 


1936  (summer)  MS-64  to  65  $8 


1940  MS-64  to  65  $8 
1945  MS-64  to  65  $20 
1950  MS-64  to  65  $21 
1955  MS-64  to  65  $55 
I960  MS-63  to  64  $115 
1965  MS-63  to  64  $375 


1986  MS-60  $1,200,  MS-63  $2,200,  MS-64 
$2,750,  MS-65  $4,400 
1990  (spring)  MS-60  $2,150,  MS-63 
$3,750,  MS-64  $4,950,  MS-65  $6,150 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $2,050,  MS-63 
$2,700,  MS-64  $3,050,  MS-65  $3,875 
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Another  Exposition  Coin 

The  1926  Sesquicentennial  Exposition, 
held  in  Philadelphia  to  commemorate  the 
150th  anniversary  of  American  indepen¬ 
dence,  was  the  occasion  for  the  issuance  of 
commemorative  half  dollars  and  quarter 
eagles.  Legislation  signed  into  law  on  March 
3, 1925,  provided  for  the  production  of  no 
more  than  200,000  gold  Sesquicentennial 
of  American  Independence  $2.50  pieces 
in  addition  to  a  number  of  silver  half  dol¬ 
lars.  Earlier  a  $1.50  gold  piece  was  also 
requested,  but  the  idea  was  rejected.  (Re¬ 
fer  to  the  earlier  listing  under  the  1926 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  for  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Exposition.) 

The  Design 

John  R.  Sinnock,  chief  engraver  at  the 
Mint,  prepared  designs  for  the  commemo¬ 
rative  quarter  eagle.  The  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  endorsed  the  general  concept 
but  recommended  a  few  minor  changes. 
The  obverse  motif  depicted  Miss  Liberty 


standing,  wearing  a  gown,  with  a  large 
torch  in  her  right  hand  and  with  drapery 
over  her  left  shoulder  and  right  forearm.  A 
close-fitting  cloth  cap  is  on  her  head.  In  her 
left  hand  is  a  scroll  said  to  represent  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  but  not  of 
the  correct  proportions  of  this  famous 
document.  The  reverse  shows  Indepen¬ 
dence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  a  design  quite 
similar  to  that  used  50  years  later  on  the 
1776-1976  bicentennial  half  dollar.  Inde¬ 
pendence  Hall,  the  cradle  of  American 
liberty,  is  where  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed  (and  dated  July  4, 
1776). 

The  dies  for  the  1926  Sesquicentennial 
quarter  eagle  were  executed  in  unsatis¬ 
factory  low  relief  with  the  result  that  fin¬ 
ished  coins  were  often  indistinct  in  areas. 
On  the  reverse  there  is  a  feature  in  the  field 
that  appears  somewhat  like  a  fingerprint 
but  which  represents  rays  of  the  sun;  this 
characteristic  is  not  distinct  on  all  pieces. 
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Minting  and  Distribution 

In  May  and  June  1926,  200,226  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  quarter  eagles  were  struck  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint,  the  odd  226  being 
for  assay  purposes.  The  Sesquicentennial 
Exposition  itself  proved  to  be  a  financial 
failure,  as  did  sales  of  the  commemorative 
half  dollars  and  quarter  eagles  associated 
with  the  event.  While  the  numismatic  fra¬ 
ternity  undoubtedly  accounted  for  the 
purchase  of  several  thousand  or  more  1 926 
Sesquicentennial  quarter  eagles,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  coins  actually  sold  went  to  the 
general  public. 

Later  154,207  quarter  eagles  (or  more 
than  three  quarters  of  the  entire  mintage) 
went  to  the  melting  pot,  thus  drawing  the 
curtain  on  the  last  of  the  early  United  States 
commemorative  gold  coins.  No  new  com¬ 
memorative  gold  coins  were  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  until  more  than  a  half  century  later 
in  1984. 


Collecting  1926  Sesquicentennial 
Quarter  Eagles 

Nearly  all  1926  Sesquicentennial  quar¬ 
ter  eagles  in  existence  today  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  handling  and  contact  from  care¬ 
less  production  at  the  Mint  and  from  later 
indifference  by  the  public  who  bought 
them.  Most  coins  range  from  higher  AU 
grades  to  lower  Mint  State  classifications, 
AU-55  to  MS-62,  and  have  scattered  marks 
in  the  fields.  MS-65  examples  are  rare. 
Well-struck  coins  in  higher  Mint  State  lev¬ 
els  are  seldom  seen,  although  in  other 
grades  the  issue  remains  as  the  most  plen¬ 
tiful  survivor  of  the  various  gold  com- 
memoratives  minted  during  the  1 903- 1 926 
span. 

GRADING  SUMMARY:  Look  for  friction 
at  the  center  of  the  standing  figure  of 
Liberty.  Nearly  all  specimens  are  very  lus¬ 
trous  and  frosty. 


1926  Sesquicentennial  Of  American 
Independence  Quarter  Eagle 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  1 50th  anniversary  of  American  independence 

Obverse  motif:  Standing  figure  of  Miss  Liberty 

Reverse  motif:  Independence  Hall 

Authorization  date:  March  3,  1925 

Dates  on  coins:  1926  (also  1776) 

Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1926 

Mint  used:  Philadelphia 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  200,000 

Total  quantity  minted  (including  assay  coins):  200,226 

Assay  coins  (included  in  above):  226 

Quantity  melted:  154,207 

Net  number  distributed  (including  assay  coins):  46,019 

Issued  by:  National  Sesquicentennial  Exhibition  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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Standard  original  packaging:  Apparently,  none  issued  at  the  Exposition;  Christmas  card 
from  the  Bethlehem  National  Bank,  Bethelehem,  Pa.,  imprinted  with  the  Liberty  Bell,  dates 
of  1776-1926,  slogan  “150  Years  of  Independence,”  etc.,  enclosing  a  coin 

Official  sale  price:  $4 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  John  R.  Sinnock 

Interesting  fact:  This  was  the  second  and  final  U.S.  20th-century  commemorative  gold  coin 
of  this  denomination. 


Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 


1930  MS-60  to  63  $4.50 

1935  MS-60  to  63  $6 

1936  (summer)  MS-60  to  63  $7.50 
1940  MS-60  to  63  $6 

1945  MS-60  to  63  $10 
1950  MS-60  to  63  $11 
1955  MS-60  to  63  $18 
I960  MS-60  to  63  $30 
1965  MS-60  to  63  $85 
1970  MS-60  to  63  $75 


1975  MS-60  to  63  $250 
1980  MS-60  to  63  $1,350 

1985  MS-60  to  63  $1,100 

1986  MS-60  $600,  MS-63  $1,000,  MS-64 
$1,775,  MS-65  $4,200 

1990  (spring)  MS-60  $600,  MS-63  $  1 ,400, 
MS-64  $3,600,  MS-65  $19,500 
1990  (December)  MS-60  $460,  MS-63 
$925,  MS-64  $1,825,  MS-65  $11,000 


The  Continuing  Story  of 
Commemoratives 

An  overview  of  early  commemorative 
gold  coins  reveals  in  essence  that  the 
191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  gold  dollars  and 
quarter  eagles  and  the  1926  Sesquicenten¬ 
nial  quarter  eagles  achieved  a  fairly  wide 
public  sale  (in  proportion  to  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  distributed  of  each),  and  it  is  probable 
that  members  of  the  general  public  ac¬ 
counted  for  most  of  the  distribution  of  the 
1 904- 1905  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold 
dollars. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  1903- 
dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold 
dollars,  1916  and  1917  McKinley  gold  dol¬ 
lars,  and  1922  Grant  gold  dollars  were  not 
widely  sold  to  the  public  and  were  whole¬ 


saled  in  bulk  to  dealers  with  the  result  that 
generous  numbers  of  Mint  State  coins  sur¬ 
vive  today. 

By  any  standard  the  most  impressive  of 
the  early  gold  commemoratives  are  the 
round  and  octagonal  $50  pieces  of  1915, 
not  highly  esteemed  in  their  time,  for  most 
were  melted.  However,  soon  thereafter 
numismatists  everywhere  came  to  appre¬ 
ciate  these  large,  heavy,  and  quite  rare 
pieces,  and  today  they  are  considered  to  be 
among  the  highlights  of  any  collection 
containing  them. 

After  the  issuance  of  the  1926  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  quarter  eagles,  over  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  was  to  elapse  before  additional  varieties 
of  gold  commemoratives  would  be  struck. 
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New  Commemorative  Gold  Coins 

In  connection  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  Games  (see  historical  and  legisla¬ 
tive  commentary  under  1983  Olympic  sil¬ 
ver  dollars),  gold  coins  bearing  a  legal  face 
value  of  $10  were  issued  at  four  mints 
using  the  same  alloy  and  specifications  as 
employed  for  United  States  $  1 0  issues  circa 
1838-1933,  the  first  commemorative  gold 
coins  to  be  struck  since  the  1926 
Sesquicentennial  $2.50  gold  pieces. 

The  obverse  design  was  modeled  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  by  staff  engraver  John 
Mercanti  after  a  sketch  by  James  M.  (Jim) 
Peed  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint’s  Washing¬ 
ton  office.  Depicted  were  male  and  female 
runners  (“Dick  and  Jane,”  according  to  the 
facetious  remarks  of  some  observers  in¬ 


cluding  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio1)  holding  a 
torch . 

Both  JM  and  JP  initials  appear  at  the 
lower  left,  an  unusual  double  signature, 
which  resulted  from  a  conversation  which 
Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  had  with  the 
present  writer.  At  the  time  I  was  president 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
(for  the  1983-1985  term),  and  Mrs.  Pope 
maintained  an  excellent  relationship  and 
continuing  dialogue  not  only  with  the  ANA 
but  with  numismatic  publications  and  the 
entire  collecting  fraternity.  She  inquired 
whether  it  was  accepted  practice  to  in¬ 
clude  the  initials  of  the  designer  as  well  as 
the  engraver,  and  I  cited  several  examples 

1  Comment  by  Cornelius  Vermeule  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  March  25,  1 99 1 
"Jack  andjill  indeed,  not  Dick  and  Jane  as  was  suggested.  There's  no  daimatian 
'Spot'  running  after  them." 
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from  history,  after  which  she  decided  to 
employ  it  on  the  1 984  Olympic  gold  coins. 1 
Mrs.  Pope  feared  criticism  if  she  were  to 
defy  convention  by  using  a  double  set  of 
initials,  for  certain  individuals  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  stood  ready  to  find  fault  with  just 
about  anything  the  Mint  tried  to  do. 

The  reverse  of  the  1 984  $  1 0  gold  coin  by 
John  Mercanti  illustrated  a  heraldic  eagle 
adapted  from  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States,  a  motif  similar  to  that  used  on  nu¬ 
merous  regular  issue  coins  from  the  1790s 
onward  (most  recently  on  the  Kennedy 
half  dollar  from  1964  to  date). 

Director  Pope  Discusses  the  Design 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,2  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  told  of  the  origin  of 
the  Olympic  $10  design  concept:  “[U.S. 
Treasurer]  Bay  Buchanan  and  I  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  the  two  runners,  one  male 
and  one  female,  carrying  the  torch.  I  asked 
Jim  Peed  to  do  the  first  drawing  of  it,  to 
take  our  idea  and  put  it  on  paper.  There 
was  considerable  controversy  at  the  Mint. 
Some  wanted  the  people  shown  on  the 
coin  to  look  generic-rather  than  looking 
like  a  definite  woman  or  man.  We  could 
not  get  what  we  wanted  from  the  engrav¬ 
ing  staff.  Bay  finally  talked  to  John  Mercanti, 
rather  than  the  chief  engraver,  and  asked 
for  a  sketch  because  we  couldn’t  get  one 
that  was  right  [from  others  on  the  engraving 
staff] .  ” 

When  Jim  Peed’s  sketch  was  found  to  be 
satisfactory,  Bay  Buchanan  telephoned  the 
artist  to  say,  “Jim,  you’ve  won  the  gold!”3 

The  Commission  Reviews  the 
Designs 

After  seeing  preliminary  designs  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1982,  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 


forwarded  this  commentary  to  the  Mint:4 
“Obverse:  Design  with  two  figures  super¬ 
imposed  on  Olympic  symbol  is  too  com¬ 
plicated,  and  the  feet  of  the  figures  seem  to 
be  tripping  on  the  numbers  of  the  date. 
The  possibility  of  using  the  handsome 
Olympic  symbol  alone  could  be  considered. 
Reverse:  Approved.” 

The  minutes  of  the  Commission  meeting 
held  on  November  10,  1982,  reveal  that 
changes  had  been  made:  “Mr.  Frere  [Francis 
B.  Frere,  representing  the  Mint]  showed 
drawings  of  the  1984  ten-dollar  coin.  The 
figures  on  the  obverse  remained  but  had 
been  turned  slightly  to  avoid  confusion 
with  the  numbers  of  the  date.  The  members 
still  thought  the  design  too  complicated, 
especially  when  reduced  to  coin  size;  they 
also  thought  the  use  of  figures  would  in¬ 
evitably  invite  criticism  based  on  race  or 
ethnic  origin.  The  design  was  not  approved, 
and  the  recommendation  was  to  use  the 
Olympic  rings  with  the  torch  superimposed 
on  them.  The  reverse,  showing  the  Great 
Seal,  was  approved  previously,  although  a 
slight  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
inscription  was  approved  at  this  time.” 

In  congressional  testimony  J.  Carter 
Brown,  chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  commented  concerning  the  pre¬ 
liminary  design:5  “[Of  all  of  the  Olympic 
coin  designs]  the  gold  one,  in  many  ways, 

1  Examples  among  earlier  commemoratives  include  the  JE-LGF  combined 
monogram  forjames  Earle  Fraser  and  Laura  Gardin  Fraser  on  the  reverse  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  half  dollar,  the  combined  monogram  for  William  Marks  Simpson 
and  Marjorie  Emory  Simpson  on  the  reverse  of  the  1 936  Norfolk  half  dollar,  and 
EJ  and  MP  for  Elizabeth  Jones  and  Matthew  Peloso  on  the  reverse  of  the  1982 
Washington  half  dollar  (the  latter  being  unauthorized  by  the  Mint  director  and 
unknown  to  her  until  after  coins  were  struck).  Elsewhere  in  American-related 
coinage  the  ‘  1783"-dated  Washington  pieces  with  military  bust  were  signed 
T.W.I.  and  E.S.  for  the  engraver  and  for  the  creator  of  the  portrait. 

2  February  II,  1991. 

3  Recollection  of  Jim  Peed  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  March  19,  1991. 

4  Letter  from  J.  Carter  Brown  to  Francis  B.  (Barry)  Frere,  October  27,  1982. 

5  Oversight  on  1984  Olympic  Commemorative  Designs,  Hearing  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage.  ..  December  1,  1982, 
Serial  No,  97-98,  p.  19. 
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it  being  the  most  expensive,  should  be  the 
best,  and  I  think  the  general  consensus  is 
that  it  is  the  least  good.  There  are  problems 
there  with  those  two  running  figures  who 
seem  to  be  tripping  over  the  lettering  and 
tortuously  dealing  with  several  hula  hoops 
at  once.  Again,  [like  the  1984  Olympic 
dollar]  it  is  a  question  of  cramming  too 
much  visual  information  into  too  small  a 
format. 

“Our  experience  is  if  one  can  pare  those 
elements  down,  one  gets  the  increased 
impact  at  the  small  scale,  and  our  sugges¬ 
tion  is,  if  one  could  have  that  beautiful 
Olympic  symbol,  which  is  world  renowned 
and  is  one  of  the  great  graphic  logos, 
combined  with  the  torch,  which  is  an 
American  symbol  of  freedom,  that  one 
would  not  have  to  get  into  all  the  literalness 
of  our  two  runners,  which  brings  ethnic 
questions  into  play.  Whatever  you  do  to 
define  those  two  runners,  you  will  leave 
out  a  lot  of  our  American  athletes.  I  feel 
that  you  are  buying  more  trouble  than  you 
need.  Why  shouldn't  the  design  be  sim¬ 
plified?...” 

On  xMay  10,  1983,  the  Commission  re¬ 
viewed  the  modified  designs.  The  minutes 
of  the  meeting  noted  the  following:  “Mrs. 
[Sue]  Kohler  introduced  Francis  Frere  from 
the  Mint  to  show  plaster  models  for  these 
revised  coin  designs.  The  obverse  of  the 
ten  dollar  gold  coin  had  been  modified, 
with  the  runners  in  a  slightly  different 
position  and  a  clear  separation  between 
them  and  the  date  below.  The  design  was 
considered  greatly  improved,  but  Mr.  [John 
S.]  Chase  recalled  that  he  had  recom¬ 
mended  using  more  abstract  facial  features 
so  that  no  one  race  would  be  suggested, 
and  this  had  not  been  done.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Chase’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  had  not  been  followed  in 


the  design  for  the  obverse,  and  it  was 
requested  that  his  comments  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  reverse  of  the  medal 
[s/c],  only  slightly  modified,  showed  an 
eagle,  very  much  like  that  on  the  Great 
Seal;  it  was  unanimously  approved.” 

John  Mercanti  Discusses  the  Coin 

An  article  in  Coin  World  included  an 
interview  with  John  Mercanti,  who  had 
been  called  upon  to  redesign  the  obverse 
concept  submitted  by  Jim  Peed:1  “Once  I 
had  time  to  work  on  it  I  did  the  best  design 
that  I  could,’  he  said.  The  eagle  on  the 
reverse  proved  a  separate  challenge  for  the 
sculptor,  who  had  heard  indirectly  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  favored  a  heraldic 
eagle  similar  to  the  Great  Seal  design,  but 
with  the  shield  removed.  That  posed  a 
design  problem,  because  it’s  hard  to  do 
something  like  that  with  the  bird  in  that 
position.  So  what  I  had  to  do  was  more  or 
less  clothe  the  bird  in  a  cloak  of  feathers,’ 
Mercanti  explained.  I  really  didn’t  do  any 
preliminary  drawings.  I  dug  right  into  the 
clay  and  started  modeling.  That’s  the  first 
time  in  my  career  I  did  that.  I  really  didn’t 
know  how  it  was  going  to  work.  I  could 
certainly  have  put  an  interpretation  down 
on  paper.  But  I  wanted  to  see  exactly  what 
I  would  get,  so  I  dug  right  into  the  clay.’ 

“Mercanti  considered  it  a  special  privi¬ 
lege  to  not  only  design  the  coin,  but  also  to 
cut  the  punches  for  the  ‘W’  mintmark, 
signifying  that  the  coins  had  been  struck  at 
West  Point.  This  was  the  first  instance,  of 
course,  in  which  the  ‘W’  mintmark  was 
used.  That’s  what’s  unique  about  working 
in  a  place  like  this  [the  U.S.  Mint]  as  op¬ 
posed  to  a  private  mint.  In  a  private  mint 
you  have  designers,  you  have  sculptors, 

1  “Mercanti  Proud  of  Work  on  Olympic  Eagle,"  by  Jay  Gurcn,  July  25,  1984, 
p.  90. 
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you  have  engravers.  In  this  organization 
you’re  responsible  for  a  job,  and  when  you 
finish,  you’ve  taken  it  through  every  stage. 
That’s  a  very  satisfying  thing,  a  great  sense 
of  accomplishment,  when  you  look  at 
something  and  you  know  that  nobody 
worked  on  it  except  you.  In  private  industry 
you  just  don’t  get  something  like  that.’ 
Mercanti  expects  the  Olympic  gold  eagle 
will  become  numismatically  important, 
down  the  pike.  ’  He  admitted,  however,  he 
does  not  own  one  because  of  its  cost. 

“‘What  will  you  show  your  grandchil¬ 
dren?’  Coin  World  asked.  The  sculptor 
laughed  and  answered:  A  picture!’  He 
noted  he  also  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  the  reverse  of  the  1983  Olympic  dollar 
with  Chief  Engraver  Elizabeth  Jones,  whom 
he  described  as  very  receptive  to  change, 
to  new  ideas.  She  brought  the  department 
into  the  20th  century,’  he  said.  We  re  self- 
sufficient  now.  We  have  photographic  fa¬ 
cilities  and  things  like  that,  which  we’ve 
never  had  before,  so  we’re  really  operating 
at  a  20th-century  level.’ 

“Discussing  the  efforts  involved  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  coin  or  medal  design,  the  sculptor 
said  he  starts  by  working  up  preliminary 
sketches  to  develop  ideas.  When  a  design 
problem  arises,  he  rough  sketches  it  again, 
working  over  his  design,  sketching  it  out 
and  refining  it.  It’s  a  correcting  and  refin¬ 
ing  type  of  thing,  and  that’s  exactly  what 
we  have  to  do,’  he  said.  Questioned  about 
the  matter  of  balancing  the  metal  flow  on 
the  obverse  and  reverse,  Mercanti  said  that 
this  is  a  problem  medalists  and  medallic 
artists  in  private  industry  are  not  likely  to 
appreciate.  We  work  very  closely  with  the 
engineers.  We  don’t  want  the  relief  too 
high,  we  don’t  want  it  too  low.  There  are 
so  many  aspects  we  have  to  take  into 


consideration.  It’s  not  just  doing  a  pretty 
coin,’  he  said. 

“The  sculptor  likened  his  job  to  that  of  a 
magician,  taking  a  three-dimensional  sub¬ 
ject  and  flattening  it  out  on  a  two-dimen¬ 
sional  surface.  A  lot  of  times  in  industry 
they  say,  ‘There’s  a  competition,  design  a 
pretty  medal.’  Well,  that’s  nice,  because 
they  can  strike  that  medal  five,  six  or  seven 
times;  but  you  can’t  do  that  here.  We’re 
under  restrictions  to  strike  once  or  maybe 
twice.  We’re  not  engineers,  but  we  have  to 
work  closely  with  these  engineers.  If  we 
don’t,  they’re  only  going  to  come  back  and 
say,  ‘This  doesn’t  work,  let’s  make  it  work.’ 
It’s  harder  to  make  something  work  after 
you’ve  made  a  model.  Engineers  are  very 
straight-thinking.  They  think  positive, 
negative.  They  like  to  break  everything 
down  into  formulas,  and  we  can’t  always 
do  that  with  an  aesthetic  thing.  We  have  to 
make  our  art  work  for  them.’ 

“Mercanti  cited  as  an  example  the  torch 
on  the  obverse  of  the  Olympic  gold  eagle, 
which  is  situated  between  two  letters. 
When  I  was  drawing  it  up,  one  of  the 
engineers  came  in  and  said,  Now  is  that 
going  to  be  too  high?  If  it’s  too  high,  maybe 
it  won’t  come  up.’  The  sculptor  made  a 
note  of  this  observation  right  on  his  draw¬ 
ing  and  was  guided  by  it  when  completing 
his  model,  keeping  the  relief  on  the  torch 
the  same  height  as  the  letters.  This  was  just 
one  example  of  the  patient  planning  and 
artistic  skill  involved.  The  creation  of  the 
Olympic  gold  eagle  was  an  assignment  of 
which  the  artist  can  feel  justifiably  proud.  ” 

Production 

Initial  ceremonial  striking  of  the  1 984-W 
Olympic  gold  coins  took  place  at  the  West 
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Point  Bullion  Depository  on  September 
13,  1983.  West  Point  had  served  as  a  mint¬ 
ing  facility  for  Lincoln  cents  since  the  coin¬ 
age  shortage  of  the  mid-1960s  and  in  more 
recent  times  had  also  produced  half-ounce 
and  one-ounce  American  Arts  commemo¬ 
rative  gold  medallions  for  the  Treasury 
Department.1  Now  in  1984  the  mintmark 
W  was  employed  for  the  first  time,  be¬ 
coming  the  eighth  mintmark  to  be  used  on 
United  States  coinage.2 

Mrs.  Pope  had  been  in  consultation  with 
me  earlier  concerning  the  artists’  signatures 
on  the  obverse,  and,  after  marketing  plans 
were  underway  for  the  $10  coins,  she 
telephoned  to  ask  whether  I  had  any  ideas 
to  broaden  the  sales  appeal  of  the  coins.  I 
asked  for  some  time  to  think  about  it  and 
then  contacted  her  with  the  idea  that  coins 
be  struck  at  other  mints  besides  West  Point , 
suggesting  that  collectors  might  like  to 
acquire  other  mintmark  varieties.  I  did  this 
after  due  deliberation,  for  I  realized  that 
decades  earlier  the  deliberate  creation  of 
mintmark  varieties  was  exploitative;  and 
thoughts  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  Cincinnati, 
and  other  issues  ran  through  my  mind. 
However,  this  consideration  was  balanced 
by  the  fact  that  in  numismatics  in  1984  the 
most  recently  dated  legal  tender  U.S.  gold 
coin  was  minted  in  1933,  and  no  other 
issues  had  been  made  since  then.  Assum 
ing  that  the  new  1984  $10  pieces  were  to 
be  marketed  for  reasonable  prices,  I  felt 
that  collectors  would  welcome  the  chance 
to  acquire  new  gold  coins  by  mintmark 
varieties. 

In  a  1991  interview3  Mint  Director 
Donna  Pope  did  not  remember  my  sugges¬ 
tion  for  additional  branch  mint  coinage  of 
$10  gold  coins  but  noted:  “I  recall  that  the 
coins  were  not  selling  well  and  that  our 
overseas  distributor,  Lazard  Freres,  was 


talking  about  creating  different  mintmarks. 
A  presidential  executive  on  loan  from 
Procter  and  Gamble  also  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea.  I  was  initially  against  it.  As  it 
turned  out,  we  did  it... at  three  additional 
mints,  and  there  was  a  large  outcry  of 
anger  from  the  collecting  community. 
People  were  so  angry  and  wrote  many 
letters  to  Chairman  Annunzio  complaining 
about  commemoratives.  He  later  said  that 
not  more  than  one  facility  of  the  United 
States  Mint  may  be  used  to  strike  each 
quality  [Uncirculated  or  Proof].  This  has 
been  written  into  the  legislation  for  each 
piece  since  that  time.  It  turned  out  that 
these  ten-dollar  pieces  struck  at  other  mints 
became  quite  scarce  and  valuable,  and 
there  were  no  complaints  later  from  those 
who  owned  them. 

“As  mentioned,  we  can  do  Uncirculated 
coins  at  one  mint  and  Proofs  at  another  but 
cannot  split  it  between  mints  per  the  leg¬ 
islation.  Back  in  1984  no  one  had  the  ex¬ 
pertise  to  make  the  quality  Proof  gold  coins 
except  for  West  Point.  They  had  started 
striking  the  gold.  There  is  special  expertise 
needed  to  produce  quality  coins  in  this 
metal.  We  did  not  want  to  have  all  of  our 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  have  just  one  mint 
that  could  do  gold  coins  properly,  so  we 
developed  the  capability  of  doing  gold 
coins  at  another  mint  as  well.  Now  for  the 
American  eagle  gold  bullion  coins  we  do 
the  one-ounce  coins  at  West  Point  and  the 
fractional  coins  at  Philadelphia.” 

Thus  the  1984-D  $10  was  created  (the 
first  gold  coin  to  be  minted  at  Denver  since 

1  Sec  appendix  describing  these. 

2  The  others:  C  -  Charlotte  1838-1861;  CC  =  Carson  City  1870-1893;  D  - 
Dahlonega  1838-1861 ;  D  =  Denver  1906  to  date;  O  =  New  Orleans  1838-1909: 
P  «  Philadelphia  1792  to  date,  P  mintmark  was  first  used  in  1942  on  certain 
nickel  five-cent  pieces,  and  on  other  coinage  since  the  1 980s;  S  =  San  Francisco 
1854  to  date.  In  1988  the  West  Point  facility  became  known  as  the  West  Point 
Mint. 

5  February  11,  1991  interview  with  the  author 
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the  1931-D  $20),  as  were  the  1984-P  $10 
(the  first  gold  coin  to  be  minted  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  since  the  1933  $10  and  $20  and  the 
first  gold  coin  to  bear  a  P  mintmark),  and 
the  1 984-S  $  1 0  (the  first  San  Francisco  gold 
coin  since  the  1930-S  $10  and  $20). 

As  creation  of  these  mintmarked  vari¬ 
eties  was  an  afterthought  to  the  regular 
1984-W  $10  issue  and  as  original  promo¬ 
tional  materials  did  not  mention  them,  the 
1984-P,  1984-D,  and  1984-S  were  eventu¬ 
ally  minted  in  much  smaller  quantities  than 
the  1984-W  coins,  thus  producing  some  of 
the  scarcest  varieties  among  modern 
American  coinage. 

Blank  planchets  for  the  1984  Olympic 
gold  coins  were  supplied  by  the  Johnson 
Matthey  Company,  refiners  of  precious 
metals.1 

Not  everyone  was  happy  with  the  new 
$  1 0  gold  coins,  for  there  was  no  question 
that,  unlike  commemorative  half  dollars 
and  silver  dollars,  they  were  expensive. 
Particularly  vocal  was  Ed  Reiter,  who  com¬ 
mented:2  “Gold  coins  are  too  rich  for  the 
average  collector’s  blood.  They’re  far  too 
expensive  for  ordinary  hobbyists  to  buy 
them  routinely— and  annually— like  Proof 
sets  or  mint  sets,  particularly  when  com¬ 
pleteness  requires  the  purchase  of  both  a 
Proof  and  a  business  strike  and  possibly 
even  mintmark  varieties.  Consider  the  case 
of  the  1984  Olympic  $10  gold  piece.  Only 
one  gold  coin  was  issued  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
government’s  Los  Angeles  Olympic  coin 
program— but  it  came  in  five  different  ver¬ 
sions:  an  Uncirculated  piece  from  West 
Point,  plus  Proofs  from  Philadelphia, 
Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  West  Point. 
The  total  cost  of  all  five  coins,  if  purchased 
separately,  came  to  $1,747.” 


Distribution 

Sales  of  the  1984  Olympic  $10  pieces 
were  achieved  through  numerous  options. 
The  following  (see  earlier  listings  under 
1 983  and  1 984  Olympic  dollars,  with  which 
the  present  options  are  continuous)  were 
offered:  1,  4,  5,  and  6  (taken  from  the 
listing  under  1983  Olympic  dollars)  plus 
additional  Options  15  to  19: 

(1)  Three-piece  Uncirculated  sets  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  1983-P  dollar,  1984-P  dollar,  and 
1984-W  $10  gold  coin,  offered  for  $395 
until  August  1 5 , 1 983 ,  and  available  only  to 
the  early  orderers  of  Option  5  described 
below.  (The  dates  given  in  these  options 
are  the  times  during  which  orders  were 
accepted  at  the  prices  listed.)  29,975  three- 
piece  sets  were  eventually  distributed.  The 
coins  were  mounted  in  plastic  capsules 
and  housed  in  a  maroon  velvet  presenta¬ 
tion  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a  plaque  of 
the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case  and 
descriptive  certificates  were  housed  in  a 
maroon  cardboard  box  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Silver  &  Gold.  ” 

(4)  Cased  six-coin  sets  consisted  of 
1983-P  and  S  dollars,  1984-P  and  S  dollars, 
each  in  Uncirculated  finish,  plus  1984-W 
Uncirculated  and  1984-P  Proof  $  10  pieces. 
The  six  coins  were  offered  for  $850.  Some¬ 
what  over  8,926  sets  were  sold.  Coins  in 
plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a  cherry 
wood  box  lined  with  maroon  velvet  (the 
underside  of  the  lid  was  lined  with  maroon 
satin).  The  lid  was  imprinted  with  the 
Great  Seal.  The  cherry  wood  box  and  de¬ 
scriptive  literature  were  contained  in  a 

1  The  techniques  developed  for  producing  the  Olympic  gold  $10  were 
presented  in  a  paper  delivered  at  the  June  1 984  meeting  of  the  International 
Precious  Metals  Institute,  according  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 

2  In  a  retrospective  article.  “  My  Two  Cents’  Worth, "  in  COINage,  October  1 98“ , 
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black  cardboard  box  lined  inside  with 
maroon  velvet  and  imprinted  on  the  lid 
with  the  Treasury  Seal  and  “United  States 
Mint.’’ 

(5)  Three-piece  Proof  sets  consisted  of 
the  1983-S  dollar,  1984-S  dollar,  and 
1984-W  $10,  and  were  offered  at  $352 
from  October  15,  1982,  to  January  25, 
1983,  and  at  $416  to  those  who  ordered 
from  January  26,  1983,  through  June  5, 
1983.  260,083  of  these  sets  were  sold. 
Coins  in  plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a 
maroon  velvet  presentation  case  with  a 
hinged  lid.  The  case  and  descriptive  lit¬ 
erature  were  contained  in  a  maroon  card¬ 
board  box  imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal 
and  “United  States  Silver  &  Gold.  ’’ 

(6)  “Coliseum  three-piece  Proof  sets” 
consisted  of  the  1983-S  dollar,  1984-S  dol¬ 
lar,  and  1984-S  $  10,  all  Proofs.  At  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  in  the  summer  of  1984,  4,000 
sets  were  distributed  this  way.  The  pack¬ 
aging  was  identical  to  Option  5. 

(15)  Single  1984-W  Proof  $10  pieces 
were  offered  at  $352  each  beginning  March 
1,  1984.  Each  coin  was  mounted  in  a  plas¬ 
tic  capsule  housed  in  a  blue  velvet  presen¬ 
tation  case  with  a  hinged  lid.  The  case  and 
descriptive  literature  were  enclosed  in  a 
cardboard  box  with  a  beige  lid  and  gold 
bottom.  The  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Olympic  Gold  Eagle”  were  imprinted  on 
the  box  lid;  contained  in  a  white  slipcover 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal. 

(16)  Single  1984-W  Uncirculated  $10 
pieces  were  offered  at  $339  each  in  Europe 
beginning  injanuary  1984  and  in  the  United 
States  beginning  June  1984.  Coins  were 
packaged  in  a  blue  box. 

(17)  Single  1984-P  Proof  $10  pieces 
were  offered  at  $352  each  beginning  in 
spring  1984.  Each  coin  was  mounted  in  a 


plastic  capsule  housed  in  a  blue  velvet 
presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid.  The 
case  and  descriptive  literature  were  en¬ 
closed  in  a  cardboard  box  with  a  beige  lid 
and  gold  bottom.  The  Great  Seal  and 
“United  States  Olympic  Gold  Eagle”  were 
imprinted  on  the  box  lid;  contained  in  a 
white  slipcover  imprinted  with  the  Great 
Seal. 

(18)  Single  1 984-S  Proof  $  1 0  pieces  were 
offered  at  $352  each  beginning  in  spring 
1984.  Each  coin  was  mounted  in  a  plastic 
capsule  housed  in  a  blue  velvet  presenta¬ 
tion  case  with  a  hinged  lid.  The  case  and 
descriptive  literature  were  enclosed  in  a 
cardboard  box  with  a  beige  lid  and  gold 
bottom.  The  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Olympic  Gold  Eagle”  were  imprinted  on 
the  box  lid;  contained  in  a  white  slipcover 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal. 

(19)  Single  1984-D  Proof  $10  pieces 
were  offered  at  $352  each  beginning  in 
spring  1984.  Each  coin  was  mounted  in  a 
plastic  capsule  housed  in  a  blue  velvet 
presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid.  The 
case  and  descriptive  literature  were  en¬ 
closed  in  a  cardboard  box  with  a  beige  lid 
and  gold  bottom.  The  Great  Seal  and 
“United  States  Olympic  Gold  Eagle”  were 
imprinted  on  the  box  lid;  contained  in  a 
white  slipcover  imprinted  with  the  Great 
Seal. 

Sales  of  1 984  Olympic  coins  were  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  Mint  on  January  18,  1985. 
Final  production  figures  for  the  1984 
Olympic  $10  pieces  were  as  follows; 
1984-P  Proof 33, 309;  1984-D  Proof 34, 533; 
1984-S  Proof  48,551;  1984-W  Uncircula¬ 
ted  75,886,  Proof,  38 1 ,085.  By  all  accounts 
the  Olympic  coinage  program  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  success.  The  Mint  had  clearly 
scored  a  five-ring  victory. 
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Die  Bashing 

Burnett  Anderson  attended  an  unusual 
service  in  Washington,  D  C. ,  which  was,  in 
a  way,  the  opposite  of  a  first-strike  cer¬ 
emony,  and  filed  this  report  with  Numis¬ 
matic  News:1 

“The  final  event  of  the  1984  Los  Angeles 
Olympics  has  finally  taken  place,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  D.C.,  five  months  after  the  rest  of 
the  games  ended  in  Los  Angeles  in  August. 
Admittedly  late,  it  was  a  brand-new  com¬ 
petition,  and,  although  it  made  good  use  of 
hammers,  it  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  traditional  hammer  throw.  The  new 
event  is  called  Freestyle  Die  Bashing,’ 
men’s  and  women’s  singles  and  mixed 
doubles,  a  first  in  the  history  of  both  the 
Olympic  Games  and  commemorative 
coinage.  Perhaps  because  it  is  so  new,  it 
didn’t  attract  a  stadium  full  of  eager  fans, 
but  the  crowd,  counting  spectators  as  well 
as  participants,  did  number  in  the  dozens. 
Maybe  three  dozen  altogether.  They  had 
what  certainly  could  be  called  a  smashing 
good  time. 

“U.S.  Treasurer  Katherine  D.  Ortega  and 
the  director  of  the  Olympic  coin  program, 
Dean  Mitchell,  organized  this  particular 
bash,  and  a  bash  it  was  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  The  event  was  staged  to  symbolize 
the  end  of  the  striking  of  Los  Angeles 
Olympic  commemorative  coins  as  of  De¬ 
cember  31,  1984,  to  emphasize  that  no 
more  will  be  made,  and— to  be  honest  about 
the  whole  thing— as  a  way  of  giving  poten¬ 
tial  last  minute  buyers  a  not  so  gentle 
reminder  that  sales  by  the  government  will 
end  January  18,  1985. 

“Once  the  brief  introductory  speeches 
were  over,  emphasizing  the  success  of  a 
program  that  has  disposed  of  4.7  million 


gold  and  silver  coins,  brought  in  $307 
million  in  receipts  to  the  Treasury,  and 
raised  $67.7  million  in  funds  for  Olympic 
purposes,  the  real  business  of  the  morning 
began.  Treasurer  Ortega  was  first  up  with 
the  hammer,  at  a  specially  prepared  con¬ 
tainer  with  clear  plastic  walls  to  protect 
against  any  flying  debris,  all  mounted  on  a 
table  in  the  front  of  the  Treasury’s  vener¬ 
able  Cash  Room.2  After  donning  safety 
glasses  provided  for  the  occasion,  Mrs. 
Ortega  made  a  few  tentative  taps  as  a 
battery  of  photographers  went  to  work, 
then  took  a  few  healthy  swings  at  the  face 
of  the  die.  Larry  Rolufs,  her  deputy,  then 
removed  the  die,  examined  it  and  remarked, 
You  won’t  make  any  more  coins  with  that 
die.’”  Then  followed  the  ceremonial  de¬ 
struction  of  dies  by  a  number  of  other 
onlookers. 

“As  Dean  Mitchell  had  remarked  earlier, 
Today’s  event  is,  to  be  sure,  only  sym¬ 
bolic.  But  the  Mint  is  extremely  thorough, 
and  you  can  be  sure  all  the  dies  will  be 
melted  down.’  And  then,  after  January  18, 
there’ll  be  the  second  melt,  of  all  unsold 
coins  when,  said  Mitchell,  ‘the  Olympic 
coin  program  will  be  history.’  If  it  didn’t 
end  with  a  bang,  it  ended  with  a  lot  of 
banging.” 

Collecting  1984  Olympic  Gold  Coins 

Today  specimens  of  the  1984-W  $10 
Olympic  gold  coins  are  readily  available  in 
condition  as  issued,  Uncirculated  and  Proof. 
The  Philadelphia,  Denver,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  coins,  all  Proofs,  are  much  scarcer. 

1  Transcript  of  original  manuscript  sentto  Numismatic  News,  January  3, 1985. 

2  Located  in  the  Treasury  Building,  just  a  few  steps  away  from  the  White 
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1984  Olympic  Games  $10 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  1984  Olympic  Games  held  in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Obverse  motif:  Two  Olympic  runners 

Reverse  motif:  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 

Authorization  date:  July  22,  1982 

Date  on  coins:  1984 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1983-1984 
Mints  used:  Philadelphia,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  West  Point 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  2,000,000 
Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 
Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  33,309  Proof  Philadelphia  Mint  coins;  34,533  Proof  Denver  Mint 
coins;  48,55 1  Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins;  75,886  Uncirculated  West  Point  Mint  coins; 
381,085  Proof  West  Point  Mint  coins 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint,  with  certain  profits  to  go  to  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Committee.  (Retail  orders:  The  United  States  Mint,  55  Mint 
Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94175;  wholesale  and  bulk  ordering  information:  United  States 
Mint,  Warner  Building,  Room  1006,  501  13th  Street  NW,  Washington,  D  C.  20220) 
Standard  original  packaging:  Various  options  (see  text) 

Official  sale  prices:  Proof  Philadelphia  Mint  coins  $352;  Proof  Denver  Mint  coins  $352; 
Proof  San  Francisco  Mint  coins  $352;  Uncirculated  West  Point  Mint  coins  $339;  also  sold 
as  part  of  other  options— see  text);  Proof  West  Point  Mint  coins  $352;  also  sold  as  part  of 
other  options— see  text);  sales  closed  January  18,  1985 
Designers  of  obverse:  Sketch  by  James  M.  Peed  (based  on  suggestions  by  Donna  Pope  and 
Angela  Buchanan)  revised  by  John  Mercanti 
Designer  of  reverse:  John  Mercanti 

Interesting  facts:  This  was  the  first  commemorative  gold  coin  issue  since  1 926;  this  was  the 
only  commemorative  design  ever  to  be  issued  at  four  different  U.S.  mints;  the  1984-D  was 
the  first  Proof-only  issue  of  any  denomination  to  be  produced  at  the  Denver  Mint. 

1984-P  Olympic  $10  (Proof -6  5): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $320 
1990  (December)  Proof-65  $305 


1985  Proof-65  $700 

1986  Proof-65  $750 
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1984-D  Olympic  $10  (Proof-65). 


1985  Proof-65  $625 

1986  Proof-65  $580 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $235 
1990  (December)  Proof-65  $245 

1984-S  Olympic  $10  (Proof-65). 


1985  Proof-65  $600 

1986  Proof-65  $550 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $220 
1990  (December)  Proof-65  $230 

1984-W  Olympic  $10  (MS-65). 


1985  MS-65  $370 

1986  MS-65  $390 

Market  Index 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $212.50 
1990  (December)  MS-65  $215 

1984-W  Olympic  $10  (Proof-65). 


1985  MS-65  $335 

1986  Proof-65  $325 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $212.50 
1990  (December)  Proof-65  $200 
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The  Continuing  Story  of 
Commemoratives 

The  price  structure  of  commemorative 
gold  coins  issued  from  1984  onward  was 
predicated  somewhat  upon  the  prevailing 
price  of  gold  bullion,  although  the  pre¬ 
mium  charged  was  such  that  gold  would 
have  had  to  have  risen  tremendously  in 
value  to  come  close  to  the  initial  Mint  list 
prices. 

Continuing  fluctuations  in  bullion  in  later 
years  were  to  have  effects  on  the  aftermar¬ 


ket  for  modern  commemoratives.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  when  bullion  gold  prices  rose,  the 
price  of  Uncirculated  and  Proof  commemo¬ 
rative  gold  coins  rose  as  well.  When  bul¬ 
lion  fell,  coin  prices  fell.  Later,  certain  gold 
issues  sold  on  the  aftermarket  for  less  than 
the  issue  prices.  Some  collectors  and  inves¬ 
tors  were  quick  to  blame  the  Mint  for  this, 
as  if  the  Mint  could  have  predicted  the 
future.  The  situation  was  as  hurtful  to  the 
Mint  and  its  programs  as  it  was  to  those 
who  bought  the  coins. 
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The  Statue  of  Liberty 
Commemorated 

In  connection  with  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  dedication  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  (refer  to  the  general  description  in 
the  present  text  under  the  1986  Statue  of 
Liberty  half  dollar  for  details),  the  govern¬ 
ment  authorized  on  July  9,  1985,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  up  to  500,000  Statue  of  Liberty 
gold  half  eagles  in  addition  to  commemora¬ 
tive  clad  half  dollars  and  silver  dollars. 

The  Design 

Elizabeth  Jones  related  the  following:1 
“The  Statue  of  Liberty  coins  were  an  in- 
house  competition.  Numerous  designs 
were  submitted  by  the  entire  staff,  but  only 
I  submitted  drawings,  about  10,  for  the 
gold.  My  staff  got  together  when  it  was 
announced  that  there  were  to  be  three 
Statue  of  Liberty  coins  made  and  told  me 
that  they  had  discussed  it  amongst  them 


selves  and  decided  that  I,  as  chief  engraver, 
should  do  the  gold.  I  was  truly  appreciative 
of  their  gesture,  so  that  is  why  only  I 
entered  drawings  for  the  $5  gold.  Philip 
Fowler  did  part  of  the  beginning  work  on 
the  model  for  the  reverse.” 

The  secretary  of  the  Treasury  reviewed 
her  designs  and  made  final  selections.  In 
the  words  of  a  news  release  issued  by  the 
Mint:  “[The  obverse]  is  a  view  of  the  head 
of  the  Statue  from  below,  chosen  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  Statue’ s  gaze  toward  a  future  of 
freedom  and  opportunity.  [The  reverse] 
design  pays  homage  to  U.S.  gold  coinage  of 
the  19th  century  by  combining  traditional 
layout  and  lettering  with  a  contemporary 
treatment  of  the  customary  eagle  emblem .  ” 

Elizabeth  Jones  Discusses  Her  Design 

In  a  speech  to  collectors  Elizabeth  Jones 

1  Letter  to  the  author,  March  15,  1991 
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discussed  her  design:1  “Of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  coin,  she  said,  ‘I  had  to  portray  on 
a  tiny  surface  the  significance,  the  time¬ 
lessness,  of  the  Statue  as  a  symbol  of  hope 
to  immigrants.’  She  said  the  obverse  is  a 
modern  approach  with  a  bold  design  and 
little  wording,  comparing  it  with  the  double 
eagle  reverse  design  of  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens.  On  the  reverse,  she  played  it 
more  traditionally,  down  to  the  style  of  the 
lettering,  to  link  the  coin  historically  to 
past  gold  coinage.  She  terms  the  coin  a 
combination  of  modern  and  historical.  ... 

“She  pointed  to  Secretary  Regan  and  his 
successor  James  A.  Baker  III  as  taking  un¬ 
usually  active  interests  in  coinage  designs. 
Jones  said  she  would  like  to  see  juried 
competitions  like  Canada  has’  for  certain 
special  occasions’  but  not  to  take  all  the 
work  away  from  the  Mint  staff,  which  she 
describes  as  ‘very  competent  and  talented. 
In  principle,  I  would  like  to  see  limited 
competitions.  I  think  we  would  get  a  lot  of 
new  ideas.’  She  said,  though,  that  the  Mint 
is  generally  placed  under  short  deadlines 
to  produce  coins  or  medals,  and  time  usu¬ 
ally  does  not  allow  for  competitions.’’ 

Another  article  in  Coin  World  told  more:2 
“Her  Liberty  obverse  design  accepted  for 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  half  eagle  was  inspired 
by  a  photograph.  I  was  determined  im¬ 
mediately  it  would  have  a  very  bold  head,’ 
she  said,  because  of  the  coin  ’s  being  about 
the  same  diameter  as  a  5-cent  coin.  ‘I  de¬ 
termined  after  the  Olympic  coin  I  would 
have  as  little  writing  on  the  obverse  as 
possible.’  Jones  wanted  to  show  some  of 
the  hair  curls  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  her 
design.  Government  officials  did  not  agree, 
and  the  curls  were  removed,  but  she  got 
what  she  wanted  by  leaving  the  obverse 
design  uncluttered. 


“  I  decided  to  throw  everything  onto  the 
reverse,  but  I  wanted  to  make  it  harmoni¬ 
ous,’  she  said.  The  legends  on  the  reverse 
were  carefully  blended  with  the  design  by 
Jones.  The  legend  LIBERTY  remained  on 
the  obverse.  It  was  a  design  solution  to 
keep  the  head  large  and  keep  the  word 
LIBERTY  in,’  she  said.  The  obverse  legend 
has  some  letters  which  are  incuse  in  order 
to  keep  the  lettering  below  the  rim.” 

The  Coin  World  Almanac 3  printed  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  an  interview  with  Ms.  Jones, 
which  noted  in  part:  “You  simply  have  to 
have  a  bold  concept  when  you  do  such  a 
tiny  coin.  I  didn’t  want  to  cut  the  Statue  in 
half.  I  had  seen  that  on  some  medals  and  I 
think  that’s  a  very  graceless  design  on  a 
small  coin.  ..  If  you  look  at  a  group  of 
photographs  of  the  Statue,  from  some 
angles  her  nose  looks  very  Roman,  in  other 
photographs  her  forehead  is  very  pro¬ 
nounced.  She  changes  in  many  photo¬ 
graphs;  in  some  her  face  looks  oval,  in 
some  her  chin  is  very  square  and  her  face 
is  very  full.  One  photograph  is  never 
enough.  When  I  did  portraits  of  people  I 
would  do  the  photographs  myself.  I  would 
take  four  or  five  rolls  of  36  frames  each.  I 
would  take  them  from  all  angles,  on  dif¬ 
ferent  days  and  in  different  lights..  .” 

Elizabeth  Jones’s  concept  of  the  head  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  the  $5  gold  coin 
met  with  a  tremendous  enthusiasm  among 
members  of  the  public  and  the  numismatic 
fraternity.  The  comment  of  historian  Walter 
Breen  is  representative:  “This  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  triumph,  one  of  the  best  designs  in 

1  As  reported  in  “Mint  Participation  Vital  to  Design  Committee;"  “Chief 
Sculptor-Engraver  Jones  Speaks  About  Modem  Coin  Designs,”  by  P.  Bradley 
Reed,  Coin  World,  July  16,  1986,  p.  34. 

2  “Chief  Engraver  Strives  for  Sculptural  Effect,  by  Richard  Giedroyc, 
February  28,  1990,  p.  16;  slightly  modified  by  Elizabeth  Jones  in  a  letter  to  the 
author,  April  4,  1991. 

5  6th  edition,  p.  21 1. 
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modern  coinage.”1  Ms.  Jones’s  Statue  of 
Liberty  $5  gold  coin  was  designated  as  the 
‘Coin  of  the  Year”  in  a  competition  spon¬ 
sored  annually  by  Krause  Publications. 

The  First-Strike  Ceremony 

All  specimens  of  the  1986  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  $5  gold  coin  were  struck  at  the  West 
Point  Mint.  The  initial  coinage  took  place 
at  a  ceremony  there  on  October  18,  1985, 
with  various  luminaries  in  attendance. 
Burnett  Anderson,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Krause  Publications,  filed  this 
account:2 

“Gala  transcontinental  first-strike  cer¬ 
emonies  for  the  three  Statue  of  Liberty 
centennial  commemorative  coins  reached 
a  climax  at  46  minutes  past  noon  on  Friday, 
October  18,  when  the  first  LJ.S.  $5  gold 
piece  since  1929  came  gleaming  from  a 
press  at  West  Point,  New  York.  The  control 
switch  for  the  double  strike  was  thrown  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker 
III,  on  a  press  specially  positioned  for  the 
occasion  at  the  West  Point  Bullion  De¬ 
pository,  where  regular  production  of  the 
authorized  500,000  gold  coins  began  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  first-strike  cer¬ 
emony.  The  proceedings  at  West  Point 
were  broadcast  live  over  a  special  hook-up 
to  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  in  San  Francisco, 
where  there  were  simultaneous  ceremo¬ 
nies  for  the  first  strikes  of  the  other  two 
Statue  of  Liberty  commemorative  coins:  a 
silver  dollar  and  a  clad  half  dollar. 

“Baker  actually  struck  two  gold  pieces, 
the  second  at  12:49  p.m.,  three  minutes 
after  the  first,  holding  them  up  in  turn  for 
a  mass  of  television  and  press  cameras 
positioned  on  a  platform  behind  two  rows 
of  chairs  for  top  officials  and  special  guests . 3 
As  Baker  retired  to  his  chair,  Lee  A.  Iacocca, 
chairman  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty— Ellis  Is¬ 


land  Centennial  Commission  and  the 
Chrysler  Corporation,  stepped  forward  and 
struck  the  third  gold  piece.  At  that  point, 
U.S.  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope,  who  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  West  point  ceremonies,  sum¬ 
moned  Secretary  Baker  to  the  telephone  to 
order  striking  to  begin  at  San  Francisco. 
‘Are  you  there  and  ready  for  the  first  strike?  ’ 
Baker  asked  Deputy  Mint  Director  Eugene 
Essner,  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.  He  then 
told  Essner  to  proceed.4 

“The  same  routine  was  then  [continued 
at  West  Point]  as  other  officials  and  guests 
stepped  forward  to  strike  a  [$5  gold]  coin. 
Each  placed  a  white  glove  on  one  hand  and 
was  careful,  in  lifting  the  coin  with  the 
other  hand,  to  hold  it  only  by  the  edges. 
U.S.  Treasurer  Katherine  D.  Ortega  fol¬ 
lowed  Iacocca  to  the  coin  press,  and  was 
followed  in  turn  by  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio, 
who  authored  the  legislation  for  the  Statue 
of  Liberty'  commemorative  coin  program. 
It’s  a  beautiful  coin,’  Annunzio  was  heard 
to  say  as  he  lifted  his’  strike  from  the  coin 
press  and  held  it  up  to  view  for  the  media 
representatives  and  other  spectators. 

“The  striking  ceremonies  followed  a 
welcome  from  Director  Pope  and  three 
brief  speeches.  Mrs.  Pope  also  struck  a 
gold  piece,  following  Rep.  Annunzio.  The 
invited  guests  included  officials  of  national, 
state  and  regional  numismatic  associations, 
officers  of  major  coin  and  precious  metals 
dealerships,  numismatic  authors,  and  Mint 
suppliers.  In  her  introductory  remarks  Mrs. 
Pope  pointed  out  that  the  half  eagle  is  the 

1  The  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins,  p.  369. 

2  Original  transcript  of  story  filed  with  Numismatic  News,  October  2 1 , 1983. 

3  The  first  coin  struck  by  Baker  was  placed  in  a  time  capsule  to  be  displayed 
at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  Museum  in  New  York  City  and  not  to  be  seen  again  until 
the  capsule  is  opened  on  October  28,  2086,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
Statue  s  dedication. 

4  At  the  San  Francisco  Mint  (Assay  Office)  Essner  struck  the  first  1 986-S  Stat¬ 
ue  of  Liberty  silver  dollar,  and  Mint  officer  Thomas  Miller  produced  the  first 
1 986-S  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar 
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nation’s  oldest  gold  coin.  Authorized  in 
1792  as  the  first  U.S.  gold  coin,  it  is,  she 
said,  as  old  as  the  Mint,  although  the  first 
specimens  were  not  struck  until  1795. 

“The  speeches  generally  stressed  the 
theme  of  political  liberty,  of  which  the 
Statue  is  one  of  the  world’s  best-known 
symbols,  and  they  were  not  without  their 
touches  of  humor.  Iacocca,  in  a  reference 
to  a  walkout  earlier  in  the  week  by  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  company  he  heads,  Chrysler, 
began  his  remarks  by  saying  “this  is  the 
second  ceremony  for  me  this  week  in¬ 
volving  a  strike,’  adding  that  he  hoped  the 
second  would  be  better  than  the  first. 
Secretary  Baker  said  he  had  been  asked 
earlier  by  Iacocca  what  the  biggest  differ¬ 
ence  was  between  his  former  job  as  Chief 
of  the  White  House  Staff  and  his  current 
position.  His  reply,  drawing  on  the  language 
of  a  well-known  TV  commercial, 1  was:  “The 
biggest  difference  is  in  the  way  I  make 
money.  Now  I  make  it  the  old  fashioned 
way— I  mint  it.’ 

“U.S.  Treasurer  Ortega,  who  followed 
Iacocca  at  the  podium  and  who  introduced 
Secretary  Baker,  stressed  the  participation 
of  citizens  in  supporting  the  restoration  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  immi¬ 
gration  station  by  buying  the  commemora¬ 
tive  coins.  “Purchasing  will  be  made  as 
convenient  as  possible,’  she  said,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  distribution  will  need  the  help  of 
retail  organizations.  I  would  like  to  use  this 
opportunity  to  invite  our  nation’s  retailers— 
large  and  small— in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
that  has  built  this  country  from  a  nation  of 
immigrants  into  a  nation  of  strong  and 
successful  Americans,  to  lend  a  hand  to 
make  the  liberty  coin  program  a  success,’ 
she  concluded. 

““To  strike  a  coin  in  the  image  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  to  strike  a  blow  for 


freedom,’  Secretary  Baker  said.  ‘It  echoes 
the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  our  past, 
when  millions  who  “yearned  to  breathe 
free’  came  to  the  new  world.’  Baker  made 
a  major  point  of  extending  special  recog¬ 
nition  to  Rep.  Annunzio  for  writing  the 
legislation  and  shepherding  it  through 
Congress;  ‘Frank,  we  all  thank  you,’  he 
said. 

“The  Statue  of  Liberty  coins  carry  sur¬ 
charges  which  will  go  to  help  pay  for 
rehabilitation  of  the  Statue  and  Ellis  Island, 
according  to  Lee  Iacocca,  who  commented, 
‘We  hope  eventually  to  raise  over  $50 
million  with  the  sale  of  these  coins.  ’  Among 
others  who  struck  ‘first  day’  coins  follow¬ 
ing  the  departure  of  the  official  party  were 
Florence  M.  Schook,  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jones,  chief  Mint  sculptor-engraver 
and  designer  of  the  coin;  and  William  F. 
May,  president  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis 
Island  Foundation.” 

Distribution 

In  a  sales  program  that  extended  from 
November  1 , 1 985 ,  through  December  3 1 , 
1986,  distribution  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
coins  was  through  direct  mail,  nationwide 
merchandising  firms,  and  over  4, 500  banks 
in  coordination  with  sales  efforts  for  the 
related  silver  commemorative  issues.  As 
was  the  case  with  other  commemoratives 
of  the  era,  many  pieces  were  struck  in 
advance  of  the  date  appearing  on  the  coins. 
By  this  time  little  attention  was  paid  to 
often-quoted  and  often-violated  Mint  policy 
that  coins  should  be  struck  only  in  the  year 
appearing  on  the  dies. 

A  number  of  purchase  possibilities  were 
given  to  buyers  including  Options  5,6,  and 

1  That  of  Smith,  Barney  &  Co.,  securities  brokers,  utilizing  actor  John 
Houseman. 
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7  described  earlier  in  the  present  text  un¬ 
der  the  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollars,  re¬ 
peated  here,  as  well  as  additional  Options 
1 1  and  12: 

(5)  Three-coin  Proof  sets  comprised 
Proof  examples  of  the  1986-S  half  dollar, 
1986-S  silver  dollar,  and  1986-W  $5.  The 
advance  discount  price  of  $  175  was  raised 
on  January  1,  1986,  to  $206.50.  This  offer 
was  sold  out  by  January  31,1 986.  343,345 
sets  were  distributed.  Coins  in  plastic  cap¬ 
sules  were  housed  in  a  blue  velvet  presen¬ 
tation  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a  plaque 
of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case  and  a 
descriptive  certificate  were  enclosed  in  a 
blue  cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the  lid 
with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Liberty  Coins.”  The  blue  box  was  placed 
within  a  blue  slipcover  similarly  imprinted. 

(6)  Three-coin  Uncirculated  sets  in¬ 
cluded  a  1986-D  half  dollar,  1986-P  dollar, 
and  1986-W  $5  and  were  offered  at  an 
advance  discount  price  of  $165,  raised  on 
January  1,  1986,  to  $193-  By  January  31, 
1986,  this  option  was  sold  out.  The  total 
number  of  sets  distributed  comprised 
49,406.  Sets  were  packaged  in  a  blue  box. 

(7)  Six-coin  sets  contained  1986-S  Proof 
and  1986-D  Uncirculated  half  dollars,  1986- 
S  Proof  and  1986-P  Uncirculated  dollars, 
and  1986-W  Uncirculated  and  Proof  $5 
pieces.  These  were  offered  at  an  advance 
discount  price  of  $375,  raised  on  January 
1,  1986,  to  $439  50.  By  January  31,  1986, 
the  sets  were  sold  out,  by  which  time 


38,983  orders  had  been  received  (Walter 
Breen  points  out  that  Coin  World,  July  29, 
1987,  page  three,  gives  the  alternative 
quantity  of  39,101).  Coins  in  plastic  cap¬ 
sules  were  housed  in  a  cherry  wood  box 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal.  The  box  and 
a  certificate  of  authenticity  were  contained 
in  a  blue  cardboard  box  with  the  lid  im¬ 
printed  with  the  Great  Seal. 

(11)  Single  Proof  1986-W  $5  pieces  were 
first  offered  at  $170,  raised  on  January  1, 
1986,  to  $175.  Each  coin  in  a  plastic  cap¬ 
sule  was  on  a  blue  felt  tray  in  a  blue  velvet 
presentation  case  with  hinged  lid  on  which 
was  mounted  a  plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle, 
contained  in  a  blue  cardboard  box  and 
slipcover  each  imprinted  with  the  Great 
Seal  and  “United  States  Liberty  Coin.” 

(12)  Single  Uncirculated  1986-W  $5 
pieces  were  first  offered  at  $160,  but  be¬ 
ginning  on  January  1,  1986,  the  price  was 
raised  to  $165.  Coins  were  packaged  in  a 
blue  box. 

Interest  in  the  coins  was  intense,  and  the 
entire  production  was  sold  out  by  the  end 
of  December  1986.  Collectors  and  others 
who  were  not  able  to  get  pieces  suggested 
that  the  Mint  produce  additional  coins,  but 
as  the  entire  congressional  authorization 
had  been  fulfilled,  no  further  pieces  were 
struck.  The  total  distribution  eventually 
amounted  to  95,248  1986-W  $5  pieces 
with  Uncirculated  finish  and  404,013  in 
Proof  format. 
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1986  Statue  Of  Liberty  Centennial  $5 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Centennial  of  the  dedication  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor 

Obverse  motif:  Head  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 

Reverse  motif:  Eagle 

Authorization  date:  July  9,  1985 

Date  on  coins:  1986 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1985-1986 
Mint  used:  West  Point 
Maximum  quantity  authorized:  500,000 
Total  quantity  minted:  500,000 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint  (believed  to  be  only  a  few  or  none) 
Net  number  distributed:  95,248  Uncirculated;  404,013  Proof  1 

Issued  by:  U  S.  Mint  (office  address  beginning  April  1985:  Judiciary  Square  Building,  633  3rd 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D  C.  20220) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Blue  box  (or  cherry  wood  box  as  part  of  a  six-coin  set) 
Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  $160  in  advance  (later,  $165;  also  sold  as  part  of  other 
options— see  text);  Proof  $170  in  advance  (later,  $175;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— 
see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  Elizabeth  Jones  (some  work  on  the  model  of  the  reverse 
was  done  by  Philip  Fowler) 

Interesting  fact:  This  highly  acclaimed  coin  was  the  only  commemorative  of  the  decade  to 
sell  out  its  entire  authorized  quantity. 

1986-W  Statue  of  Liberty  $5  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $  142.50  1990  (December)  MS-65  $  150 


1986-W  Statue  of  Liberty  $5  (Proof-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $142.50  1990  (December)  Proof-65  $145 

^  The  739  unaccounted  for  pieces  (in  order  to  total  the  authorized  mintage  of  500,000)  were  probably  held  back  to  fill  lost  or  damaged  orders. 
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The  Constitution  Commemorated 

In  connection  with  the  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  observed  in 
1987,  the  Act  of  October  29,  1986  (Public 
Law  99-582)  authorized  the  production  of 
up  to  one  million  commemorative  gold  $5 
coins  as  well  as  a  suitable  quantity  of  silver 
dollars.  (Details  can  be  found  in  the  present 
text  under  the  description  of  the  1987 
Constitution  Bicentennial  dollars.) 

Following  a  competition  involving  1 1 
outside  and  six  Mint  artists  and  sculptors, 
each  of  whom  received  $  1 ,000  for  partici¬ 
pating,  an  announcement  was  made  on 
March  3 1 ,  1987,  that  the  designs  of  private 
artist  Marcel  Jovine  had  been  chosen  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III 
for  the  1987  $5  coin. 

The  obverse  depicted  “a  linear,  highly 
stylized  flying  eagle  with  a  quill  pen  in  his 
talons,”  per  the  official  Mint  description. 
The  reverse  showed  a  quill  pen  oriented 


vertically,  with  the  calligraphic  inscription 
from  the  Constitution,  We  The  People, 
across  the  lower  part. 

Upon  reviewing  the  design,  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Fine  Arts  suggested  “that  the 
five-dollar  gold  coin  by  Marcel  Jovine  ought 
to  spell  out  the  month,  ‘September,’  and 
use  a  consistent  size  o’  in  the  word  ‘of  at 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  coin.”1 

Elizabeth  Jones  recalled  Jovine’s  work:2 

He  modeled  both  sides  himself.  The  Mint 
supplied  the  first  plain  plaster  basins  (as 
with  all  outside’  artists)  with  their  proper 
measurements  (the  dish  effect  is  to  help  in 
the  eventual  coining  process).  Marcel  made 
his  own  plaster  positives  and  negatives. 
I  lowever,  a  couple  of  times  the  models  had 
to  be  reviewed  (for  relief  heights  and  po¬ 
tential  Proof  polishing  of  difficult  areas)  by 
a  technology  staff  member  at  the  Mint. 

1  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commission,  April  16,  1987,  p.  2. 

^  Letter  to  the  author,  March  15,  1991 
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Sometimes  Marcel  came  to  the  Mint,  some¬ 
times  the  Mint  person  visited  Marcel’s  stu¬ 
dio  (in  his  home  in  Closter,  New  Jersey) 
and  took  measurements  with  depth 
gauges.”  The  same  procedures  were  later 
followed  with  his  designs  for  the  1988 
Olympic  and  1991  Mount  Rushmore  coins. 

“There  was  an  argument  in  my  office,  in 
my  presence,  over  the  size  of  Marcel 
Jovine’s  logo,  between  him  and  Dr. 
Cosgarea  [operations  officer  from  Head¬ 
quarters]  .  We  laugh  about  it  now.  It  was 
quite  a  scene!” 

Marcel  Jovine  Discusses  His  Designs 

In  an  article  in  Coin  World  the  designer 
of  the  1987-W  $5  gold  coin  discussed  the 
motifs: 1  “Marceljovine  envisioned  a  simple 
and  striking  design  for  his  submission  to 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution  design 
contest.  That  decision  probably  aided 
Jovine’s  selection  as  one  of  two  sculptors 
to  design  the  coins. 

It  was  definitely  confining  to  have  to 
graphically  define  an  abstract  concept,  to 
incorporate  the  philosophy  and  political 
ideas,’ Jovine  said,  commenting  about  the 
congressionally  mandated  requirement  that 
designs  be  emblematic  of  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution  ... 

“Jovine  said  he  was  pleased  the  Treasury 
seemed  to  follow  his  philosophy  that  the 
obverse  and  reverse  should  be  from  the 
same  artist’  although  the  design  selected 
was  not  the  one  Jovine  submitted  for  the 
$5  coin.  I  had  a  profile  of  Washington 
looking  to  the  right,  but  they  wanted  the 
reverse  I  did  for  the  dollar  coin,’  Jovine 
said.  ‘My  first  impression  was,  ‘My  God, 
we  ll  have  two  quills  on  the  same  coin,  ’  but 
after  I  thought  about  it  they  really  reinforce 
each  other.’... 


“Jovine  said  he  was  pleased  to  be  se¬ 
lected  to  submit  designs  and  especially 
pleased  to  have  his  designs  selected.  And 
his  pleasure  continued  as  he  created  the 
design  and  made  his  final  sketches,  although 
working  in  the  much  lower  relief  of  a  coin 
provided  more  technical  challenges  than 
working  on  medals,  he  said.  ‘In  medals  you 
can  work  in  high  relief,  but  not  coins,’  he 
said.  ‘You  have  to  be  concerned  about  the 
areas  that  will  [have  a]  Proof  [finish] ,  too.  ’  ” 

Production  and  Distribution 

Constitution  Bicentennial  1987-W  $5 
gold  coins  were  struck  in  .900  fine  gold  at 
the  West  Point  Mint.  The  initial  specimen 
was  made  at  a  special  ceremony  at  West 
Point  on  July  1,  1987,  when  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III  caused  the 
first  coin  to  be  struck  via  electronic  hookup 
from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  (where  Secre¬ 
tary  Baker  was  striking  the  first  silver  dol¬ 
lar;  see  entry  under  the  1987  Constitution 
Bicentennial  silver  dollar  for  details  of  the 
ceremony). 

Sales  of  1987-W  Constitution  Bicenten¬ 
nial  $5  gold  coins  were  accomplished 
through  several  purchase  options  includ¬ 
ing  Nos.  4, 5,  and  6  described  in  the  present 
text  under  the  1987  Constitution  Bicen¬ 
tennial  silver  dollars,  and  repeated  here,  as 
well  as  additional  Options  7  and  8  (using 
the  same  numbering  system): 

(4)  Two-coin  Proof  sets  consisted  of  a 
Proof  1987-S  dollar  and  a  Proof  1987-W  $5 
and  were  first  offered  at  $217,  later  raised 
to  $250.  Through  this  option  443,757  sets 
were  marketed.  Coins  in  plastic  capsules 
were  housed  in  a  navy  blue  velvet  presen¬ 
tation  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a  plaque 

1  Artists  Find  Working  Within  Mint  Limitations  ‘Confining,’"  by  Michele 
Orzano.  Coin  World,  April  15,  1987,  p.  1. 
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of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case  and  a 
descriptive  certificate  were  enclosed  in  a 
navy  blue  cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the 
lid  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Constitution  Coins.”  The  box  was  placed 
within  a  navy  blue  slipcover  similarly  im¬ 
printed. 

(5)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  sets  com¬ 
prised  an  Uncirculated  1987-P  dollar  and  a 
1987-W  $5.  These  were  first  offered  at 
$217,  a  price  later  raised  to  $240.  Sets  sold 
amounted  to  79,688.  Sets  were  packaged 
similarly  to  the  two-coin  Proof  sets. 

(6)  Four-coin  sets  included  a  1987-P 
Uncirculated  dollar,  a  1987-S  Proof  dollar, 
and  Uncirculated  and  Proof  examples  of 
the  1987-W  $5.  These  were  first  offered  at 
$465.  The  price  was  later  raised  to  $525. 
89,258  sets  were  sold.  Coins  in  plastic 
capsules  were  housed  in  a  velvet-lined 
mahogany  case  and  were  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  of  authenticity.  The  case  was 
enclosed  in  a  navy  blue  cardboard  box 
imprinted  with  a  heraldic  eagle. 

(7)  Single  1987-W  $5  Proof  coin,  first 
offered  at  $200,  later  raised  to  $225. 
118,644  were  sold  in  this  manner.  Each 
coin  in  a  plastic  capsule  was  on  a  blue  felt 
tray  in  a  blue  velvet  presentation  case  with 


hinged  lid ,  on  which  was  mounted  a  plaque 
of  a  heraldic  eagle;  enclosed  in  a  blue 
cardboard  box  and  blue  slipcover  each 
imprinted  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  Constitution  Coins.  ” 

(8)  Single  Uncirculated  1987-W  $5  gold 
coin,  $195,  later  raised  to  $215.  45,279 
were  distributed  under  this  option.  Many 
additional  pieces  were  distributed  through 
other  options.  Coins  were  packaged  simi¬ 
larly  to  Option  7. 

The  official  sales  period  for  Constitution 
Bicentennial  coins  extended  through  June 
30,  1988.  Eventually  214,225  Uncircula¬ 
ted  1984-W  Constitution  Bicentennial  $5 
pieces  and  651,659  Proofs  were  distribu¬ 
ted.  On  April  27,  1989  the  1987-W  Con¬ 
stitution  Bicentennial  $5  gold  piece  was 
selected  as  the  “Most  Historical  Coin”  at 
the  Coin  of  the  Year  reception  hosted  by 
Krause  Publications. 

Collecting  1987-W  Constitution 
Bicentennial  $5  Gold  Coins 

Today  1987-W  $5  gold  coins  are  readily 
available  in  condition  as  issued.  Proofs, 
minted  in  larger  quantities,  are  seen  with 
about  three  times  the  frequency  of 
Uncirculated  pieces. 


1987  Constitution  Bicentennial  $5 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  200th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 

Obverse  motif:  Eagle  with  quill  pen 

Reverse  motif:  Quill  pen 

Authorization  date:  October  29,  1986 

Dates  on  coins:  1987  (also  SEPT  17,  1787) 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1 987- 1 988 
Mint  used:  West  Point 
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Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1,000,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  214,225  Uncirculated;  651,659  Proof 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint,  P.O.  Box  13575  (also  Box  13576),  Philadelphia,  PA  19101-3575  (orders 
filled  by  the  Customer  Service  Center,  The  U.S.  Mint,  10001  Aerospace  Drive,  Lanham,  MD 
20706) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Packaged  in  a  velvet-lined  blue  box  (or  mahogany  box  as 
part  of  a  four-coin  set) 

Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  $195  in  advance  (later,  $215;  also  sold  as  part  of  other 
options-see  text);  Proof  $200  in  advance  (later,  $225;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options- 
see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse:  Marcel  Jovine 

Designer  of  reverse:  Marcel  Jovine 

Interesting  facts:  This  coin  bears  a  day  date  of  Sept.  17,  1787;  both  obverse  and  reverse 
designs  utilized  a  quill  pen. 


1987-W  Constitution  $5  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $  1 1 5  1990  (December)  MS-65  $  105 

1987-W  Constitution  $5  (Proof-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $  1 1 2  1990  (December)  Proof-65  $  103 
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Another  $5  Commemorative  Issue 

The  holding  of  the  1988  Summer  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  in  Seoul,  Republic  of  (South) 
Korea  furnished  the  opportunity  for  the 
issuance  of  commemorative  silver  dollars 
and  $5  gold  coins  under  Public  Law  100- 
1 4 1  approved  on  October  28, 1987.  (Refer 
to  commentary  under  the  1988  Olympic 
silver  dollars  for  additional  information.) 

Selecting  the  Designs 

Designs  for  the  two  coin  denominations 
were  solicited  from  10  private  sculptors 
and  seven  on  the  Mint  staff.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  made  selections  from  60 
outside  and  24  Mint  designs  submitted. 
Each  entry  was  marked  with  a  code  letter 
and  number  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the 
artist.  The  Commission  recommended 
obverse  sketch  J-l  and  reverse  sketch  D-4. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III 


agreed  with  J-l ,  the  head  of  Nike  or  Liberty 
by  Elizabeth  Jones,  and  selected  it,  but  D-4 
was  rejected,  and  in  its  place  L-4,  by  Marcel 
Jovine,  was  picked.1 

An  official  Mint  news  release  described 
the  designs:  1  The  gold  coin  was  designed 
by  Elizabeth  Jones,  chief  sculptress  and 
engraver  of  the  U.S.  Mint.  The  obverse 
features  Nike,  goddess  of  Victory,  and  a 
wreath  of  olive  leaves.  The  reverse  fea¬ 
tures  Marcel  Jovine’s  stylized  Olympic 
flame,  evoking  the  spectacle  of  the  games 
and  the  renewal  of  the  Olympic  spirit  ev¬ 
ery  four  years.”  On  March  2,  1988,  the 
Treasury  Department  announced  a  slight 
modification  of  the  design:  “On  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  gold  coin,  USA  has  been  added 
to  the  Olympic  rings.” 

Numismatic  columnist  Ed  Reiter  viewed 

1  Minutes  of  the  Commission  meeting,  January  21,1 988,  p.  2. 
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the  designs  and  commented  as  follows:1 
“Elizabeth  Jones  deserves  the  highest  ac¬ 
claim  for  her  lovely  N ike  portrait . . . .  Jovine  ’  s 
reverse  is  functional  and  clean. . . .  The  most 
obvious  problem  this  time  is  the  clash  in 
artistic  styles  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
coin.  Ms.  Jones’s  classical  obverse  never 
should  have  been  mated  with  Jovine’s 
modernistic  reverse.  Each  is  a  fine  design  it 
its  own  right,  but  putting  the  two  together 
is  like  welding  the  front  of  a  dignified  Rolls- 
Royce  to  the  back  of  a  snazzy  Corvette. 
Aesthetically,  the  marriage  is  a  bad  one. . . .  ”2 

In  an  interview  with  the  present  author, 
Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  suggested  that 
the  problem  of  different  artists  working  on 
the  same  coin  was  not  major:3  “Every  once 
in  a  while  someone  will  say  the  obverse  of 
a  coin  design  doesn’t  match  the  reverse. 
There  have  been  times  when  there  were 
raised  areas  the  same  place  on  the  obverse 
and  reverse  that  have  caused  production 
problems  at  the  Mint  when  the  coins  were 
struck.  Aside  from  that  there  have  not  been 
problems.  I  cannot  remember  ever  having 
an  average  guy  on  the  street  complain 
about  the  front  not  matching  the  back  of  a 
coin.” 

Elizabeth  Jones  and  the  Obverse 
Design 

As  quoted  in  Coin  World,4  the  chief 
engraver  told  how  she  chose  the  obverse 
design:  “Jones  described  her  1988  gold 
Olympic  coin  as  a  mixture  of  Liberty  and 
Victory.  Liberty  goes  perfectly  with  the 
Olympics  because  the  Olympics  symbolizes 
liberty,’  she  said.  I  thought,  I’m  not  going 
to  choose  a  sport  [for  a  design  subject].’ 
Jones  continued,  I  tried  to  give  her  a  sense 
of  dreaming  and  yet  a  forceful  chin.  ’  Jones 
said  she  believed  she  could  have  done 
better  without  the  time  restraints  given 


her  to  design  this  coin.  She  did  not  enter 
the  competition  for  the  Congress  [Bicen¬ 
tennial]  commemorative  coin  program 
design  because  of  very  short  deadlines 
imposed  for  that  contest.” 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Ms.  Jones  in 
her  office  at  the  Mint  during  the  creation  of 
the  obverse  motif  and  noted  with  interest 
the  several  sketches  and  models  she  had 
made  of  variant  designs  before  deciding 
upon  the  one  finally  adopted.5  The  motif 
was  widely  acclaimed  for  its  beauty,  with 
Coin  World  editor  Beth  Deisher  paying 
this  tribute:6  “Jones’s  head  of  Nike  design 
in  our  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  U.S.  coin  designs.  It  rivals  her  1986 
Statue  of  Liberty  design,  which  at  the  time 
we  had  ranked  among  the  greats  of  all  time . 
Yes,  right  along  with  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens’  design  for  the  1907  [MCMV1I] 
double  eagle.  Apparently  many  people 
around  the  globe  agreed  with  us  because 
Jones’s  Statue  of  Liberty  design  was  recently 
selected  Coin  of  the  Year  for  1986  by  an 
international  panel  of  experts.” 

At  the  same  time  trouble  was  brewing. 
GreyCom,  the  advertising  agency  hired  to 
promote  sales  of  the  1988  Olympic  coins, 
wanted  to  rush  into  print  to  encourage 
business;  and  in  the  absence  of  having  an 
actual  photograph  of  the  1988-W  $5  gold 

*  -Judging  the  Judges,”  COlNage,  April  1988,  p.  20. 

2  Marcel  Jovine,  who  designed  the  reverse,  agreed,  stating:  "I  am  sort  of 
annoyed  about  this  split— about  having  two  different  artists  on  the  front  and 
back.  It  causes  a  real  loss  of  artistic  integrity.  It's  like  I'm  closing  the  paragraph 
of  somebody  elsc's  phrase"  (as  quoted  by  Ed  Reiter  in  "They  Created  the 
Designs,  COlNage,  April  I98S,  p.  70). 

^  Interview  with  Q.  David  Bowers,  February  11,  1991 . 

4  "Chief  Engraver  Strives  for  'Sculptural  Effect,  ”  by  Richard  Giedroyc, 
February  28,  1990,  p.  16.  Excerpt  from  a  talk  given  by  Ms.  Jones  to  the 
assembled  members  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins. 

5  The  Engraving  Department  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  is  located  in  two  rooms, 
one  on  the  left  being  for  the  general  department  and  containing  work  spaces 
for  several  sculptor-engravers,  and  one  on  the  right  being  that  of  the  chief 
engraver.  Over  the  years  the  writer  has  visited  the  Engraving  Department  a  half 
dozen  or  more  times  through  arrangements  made  by  the  director  of  the  Mint. 

6  Issue  of  June  15,  1988,  p.  4. 
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coin  (for  it  wasn’t  ready  yet)  the  agency 
used  a  computerized  representation  of  the 
Jones  motif  embossed  on  various  sales  lit¬ 
erature.  “U.S.  Mint  Chief  Engraver-Sculp¬ 
tor  Elizabeth  Jones  is  hopping  mad.  And 
she  has  a  right  to  be,”  Coin  World  re¬ 
ported.1  “The  computer-enhanced  artist’s 
rendering... is  a  gross  artistic  miscarriage.” 
The  editor  of  Coin  World  went  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  GreyCom’s  unfortunate  depiction 
as  “ugly”  and  not  even  good  enough  for  a 
counterfeit! 

Mrs.  Pope’s  Commentary 

In  an  interview  with  the  author,2  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  replied  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  commemorative  coin  de¬ 
signs  would  be  more  artistic  if  mottoes 
were  eliminated  and  discussed  the  1988 
Olympic  $5  gold  coin:  “The  use  of  these 
mottoes  is  a  requirement  that  is  usually 
specified  in  the  legislation,  and,  personally, 
I  would  not  do  without  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST 
for  anything  under  the  sun!  I  know  it  is 
sometimes  hard  for  the  artist  to  work  all  of 
these  in.  I  can  remember  the  Nike  design 
on  the  1988  Olympic  five-dollar  gold  coin. 
IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  is  on  the  ribbon  of  the 
wreath  on  Nike’s  head.  Some  people  com¬ 
plained  it  wasn’t  there,  but  it  was  on  the 
ribbon,  on  the  wreath.  They  just  didn’t 
look  carefully.  The  ‘Nike’  five-dollar  gold 
coin  was  very  well  received.” 

Production  and  Distribution 

Single  Uncirculated  1988-W  Olympic  half 
eagles  were  priced  at  $200  each  for  orders 
postmarked  up  to  and  including  May  15, 
1988,  and  $225  after  that  date.  For  the 
same  time  period  single  Proof  $5  gold 
pieces  were  priced  at  $205,  later  increased 
to  $235.  1988-W  $5  gold  coins  were  avail¬ 
able  as  part  of  packages,  offered  wholesale 


and  retail  in  a  complex  pricing  and  dis¬ 
count  schedule  outlined  under  the  1988 
Olympic  silver  dollar  entry  in  the  present 
work. 

The  first  1 988-W  Olympic  half  eagle  was 
struck  on  May  2,  1988,  when  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III,  in  Denver 
to  strike  the  first  1988-D  Olympic  dollar, 
signaled  1 984  Olympic  gold  medalist  (for 
the  women’s  1 00-meter  backstroke)  swim¬ 
mer  Theresa  Andrews  by  telephone  to 
strike  the  first  gold  coin  at  the  West  Point 
Mint.  In  attendance  at  the  West  Point  facil¬ 
ity  were  Superintendent  Clifford  M.  Barber, 
Operations  Chief  Harry  J.  Edwards,  and 
many  of  the  102  employees  of  that  mint. 
The  second  coin  was  struck  by  Barber,  and 
Andrews  and  Barber  together  pushed  the 
button  to  produce  the  third  coin.  A  dozen 
polished  planchets  had  been  prepared  for 
the  event,  and  a  single  press  was  used 
during  the  ceremony.3 

Purchase  options  were  as  follows 
(numbered  consistently  with  the  options 
for  1988  Olympic  silver  dollars  given  ear¬ 
lier): 

(3)  Proof  1988-W  $5  gold.  Suggested 
retail  price  $235,  Schedule  A  price  $207, 
Schedule  B  price  not  applicable.  (This  op¬ 
tion  is  listed  here  for  information  only  and 
does  not  relate  to  1988  Olympic  silver 
dollars.)  Sales  totaled  42,618  coins  under 
this  option.  Each  coin  was  in  a  plastic 
capsule  on  a  maroon  felt  tray  in  a  maroon 
velvet  presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid 
with  a  heraldic  eagle  plaque  on  top.  The 
case  was  mounted  in  a  maroon  cardboard 
box,  the  lid  of  which  was  imprinted  with 
the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Mint 

1  June  15,  1988,  p.  4.  Part  of  the  editorial  quoted  earlier. 

2  February  11,  1991. 

3  “West  Point  Site  of  Modest  Strike  Ceremony,"  Coin  World,  May  18,  1988, 
p.  24. 
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1988  Olympic  Coins,”  all  within  a  maroon 
slipcover  similarly  imprinted. 

(4)  Uncirculated  1988-W  $5  gold.  Sug¬ 
gested  retail  price  $225,  Schedule  A  price 
$203,  Schedule  B  price  not  applicable. 
(This  option  is  listed  here  for  information 
only  and  does  not  relate  to  1988  Olympic 
silver  dollars.)  10,629  coins  were  sold  this 
way.  Packaged  similarly  to  No.  3- 

(5)  Two-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
1988-S  Proof  silver  dollar  and  the  1988-W 
Proof  $5  gold.  Suggested  retail  price  $260, 
Schedule  A  price  $228,  Schedule  B  price 
$230.  Sales  totaled  225,534.  Coins  in  plastic 
capsules  were  housed  in  a  maroon  velvet 
presentation  case  with  a  hinged  lid  and  a 
plaque  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  lid.  The  case 
and  a  descriptive  certificate  were  enclosed 
in  a  maroon  cardboard  box  imprinted  on 
the  lid  with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United 
States  Mint  /  1988  Olympic  Coins.”  The 
box  was  placed  within  a  maroon  slipcover 
similarly  imprinted. 

(6)  Two-coin  Uncirculated  set  contain¬ 
ing  the  1 988-D  silver  dollar  and  the  1 988-W 
$5  gold.  Suggested  retail  price  $250, 
Schedule  A  price  $224,  Schedule  B  price 


not  applicable.  Sales  totaled  38,971  sets. 
Packaged  similarly  to  No.  5. 

(7)  Four-coin  Proof  and  Uncirculated 
set  containing  an  Uncirculated  1 988-D  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  a  Proof  1988-S  silver  dollar,  and 
Uncirculated  and  Proof  examples  of  the 
1988-W  $5  gold,  mounted  in  a  mahogany 
box.  Suggested  retail  price  $550  (later  cut 
back  to  $510),  Schedule  A  price  $510 
(presumably  later  lowered),  Schedule  B 
price  not  applicable.  Sales  amounted  to 
13,313  sets. 

As  the  Olympic  Games  were  held  in  a 
foreign  country,  sales  of  the  1988  Olympic 
coins  were  significantly  less  than  for  those 
issued  in  connection  with  the  1984  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Games.  Final  1988-W  $5 
figures  released  by  the  Mint  indicate  that 
281,465  Proofs  were  sold,  and  62,913 
Uncirculated  coins  were  distributed,  for  a 
combined  total  of  344,3784 

Collecting  1988-W  Olympic  $5 
Gold  Coins 

Examples  of  the  1988-W  $5  Olympic 
gold  coins  are  readily  available  today  in 
condition  as  issued. 


1988  Olympic  Games  $5 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  American  participation  in  the  1988  Olympic  Games  held  in  Seoul, 
Republic  of  Korea 

Obverse  motif:  Portrait  of  Victory  (Nike) 

Reverse  motif:  Olympic  flames 
Authorization  date:  October  28,  1987 
Date  on  coins:  1988 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1988-1989 
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Mint  used:  West  Point 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1 ,000,000 

Total  quantity7  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  62,913  Uncirculated;  281,465  Proof 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint,  P.O.  Box  7710,  Philadelphia,  PA  19162-0023 

Standard  origmal  packaging:  Single  coins  and  two-coin  sets  were  packaged  in  a  velvet- 
lined  burgundy  box;  four-coin  sets  were  packaged  in  a  mahogany  box 
Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  $200  in  advance  (later,  $225);  Proof  $205  in  advance 
(later,  $235) 

Designer  of  obverse:  Elizabeth  Jones 
Designer  of  reverse:  Marcel  Jovine 

Interesting  fact:  The  name  of  our  country  appears  twice  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin  (and  the 
1988  Olympic  $1):  as  U.S.A.  and  as  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

1988-W  Olympic  $5  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  MS-65  $  145  1990  (December)  MS-65  $  1 10 


1 988-W  Olympic  $5  ( Proof-65 ): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (spring)  Proof-65  $  145  1990  (December)  Proof-65  $  1 10 
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A  $5  to  Commemorate  Congress 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  operation 
of  Congress  under  the  U.S.  Constitution 
furnished  the  opportunity  in  1989  for  the 
issuance  of  commemorative  coins  includ¬ 
ing  a  clad  half  dollar,  silver  dollar,  and  $5 
gold  half  eagle,  under  Public  Law  100-673 
signed  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  on 
November  17,  1988.  The  legislation  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  new  coins  were  to  be  dated 
1989  and  were  allowed  to  be  minted 
through  June  30,  1990.  The  $5  gold  coins 
“may  be  issued  in  Uncirculated  and  Proof 
qualities  and  shall  be  struck  at  the  United 
States  Mint  at  West  Point,  New  York,” 
according  to  the  wording  of  the  act. 

The  Design  Process 

Eleven  outside  artists  as  well  as  Mint 
Engraving  Department  employees  were 
invited  to  submit  designs.  The  work  of 
John  Mercanti  of  the  Mint  was  selected  for 


the  $5  gold  coin,  but  not  without  dissen¬ 
sion  within  the  ranks  at  the  Mint  Engraving 
Department,  for  it  was  alleged  that  his 
sketches  were  accepted  before  the  de¬ 
signs  of  all  of  the  other  employees  were 
reviewed. 1 

The  obverse  design  depicted  “a  spec¬ 
tacular  rendition  of  the  Capitol  dome”  with 
the  dates  1789-1989  below,  while  the  re¬ 
verse  “centers  around  a  dramatic  portrait 
of  the  majestic  eagle  atop  the  canopy 
overlooking  the  Old  Senate  Chamber,” 
according  to  an  enthusiastic  description 
printed  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mint,  1 989. 

The  motif  from  the  Old  Senate  Chamber 
of  the  Capitol  was  selected  to  balance  the 
mace  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
shown  on  the  related  Congress  Bicenten¬ 
nial  silver  dollar  coin.  The  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  agreed  with  the  choices  but  sug- 

1  Per  Elizabeth  Jones  in  a  conversation  with  the  author,  February  15,  1991 
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gested  that  the  reverse  design  could  be 
improved  by  “texturing  the  shield  to  give 
the  appearance  of  stars.”1  Subsequently 
Eugene  Essner  of  the  Mint  told  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  coin  was  too  small  for  the 
stars  to  show  up. 

The  Designs  Reviewed 

Coin  designers  achieve  immortality  by 
having  their  initials  on  commemoratives 
for  future  generations  to  see,  but  while  still 
on  earth  the  same  artists  have  had  to  en¬ 
dure  a  lot  of  criticism.  The  Congress  Bi¬ 
centennial  $5  was  the  subject  of  many 
adverse  comments  by  observers,  the  price 
paid  by  John  Mercanti  for  numismatic 
posterity.  Since  day  one  in  the  American 
commemorative  series,  this  practice  has 
been  a  fact  of  life. 

Ed  Reiter  felt  the  depiction  of  the  Capi¬ 
tol  on  the  obverse  of  the  $5  gold  coin  was 
unimaginative,  and  that  concerning  the 
reverse  of  the  coin:  This  bird  looks  more 
like  a  fricasseed  chicken  limping  out  of  the 
chamber  after  an  especially  grueling  fili¬ 
buster.  It’s  puzzling  why  the  powers  that 
be  would  have  chosen  these  two  designs— 
easily  the  worst  of  the  lot-for  the  coin  that, 
being  gold,  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  set.”2 

Robert  A.  Weinman,  past  president  of 
the  National  Sculpture  Society,  called  the 
designs  “stodgy  and  safe,”  noting,  “I’ve 
seen  worse,  but  this  stuff  is  right  off  the 
shelf.  There’s  nothing  inspired  about  it. 
That  dome  design  is  the  ultimate  in  platitu¬ 
dinous  dopiness.  That’s  where  Congress 
meets,  of  course,  but  I  think  it  could  have 
been  rendered  far  more  interestingly,  ei¬ 
ther  by  showing  more  of  the  building  or 
something  symbolic  of  the  building.  I  think 
it’s  pretty  lacklustre.” 

Mico  Kaufman,  one  of  the  nation’s  top 


medalists,  commented  as  follows:  “The 
way  these  competitions  appear  to  be  run, 
they  are  a  waste  of  time— a  huge  waste  of 
time.  It’s  unbelievable.” 

Part  of  the  problem,  in  Kaufman’s  view, 
is  that  selections  are  made  by  viewing 
sketches,  not  models,  and  sketches  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  how  a  finished  coin 
will  look.  “It  appears  that  everything  hinges 
on  the  drawing.  And  so  the  winner  will 
always  be  the  best  illustrator,  rather  than 
the  best  coin  designer....  The  Mint  tries  to 
please  the  politicians,  and  the  politicians 
want  to  have  their  say  and  reward  those 
who  are  looking  after  them.  Before  you 
know  it,  you  are  no  longer  talking  about 
numismatic  art  or  something  you  can  be 
proud  of;  you’re  talking  about  politics  as 
usual."  With  regard  to  the  Congress  Bi¬ 
centennial  designs,  Kaufman  dismissed 
them  all  by  saying  that  “if  they  were  works 
of  art,  you’d  be  hiding  them  in  the  cellar.  ” 

Joseph  Veach  Noble,  executive  director 
of  the  Society  of  Medalists,  agreed  that 
there  were  problems  with  the  competitions 
but  felt  that  the  main  challenge  was  insuf¬ 
ficient  time  for  the  Mint  to  select  designs 
and  prepare  dies.  He  noted  that  typically 
the  artists  had  less  than  a  month  to  prepare 
their  designs. 

Cornelius  Vermeule  imaginatively  com¬ 
pared  the  new  Congress  Bicentennial  coins 
to  a  hamburger:  “I  have  a  few  reservations 
about  these  Congress  coins.  For  instance, 
I’d  rather  see  that  dome  being  used  on  the 
gold  coin’s  reverse,  rather  than  on  the 
obverse;  a  person  or  personification  would 
be  much  more  appropriate  on  the  obverse. 

Pope.  March  6,  1 989.  Subsequent  comment  by  Eugene  Essner  from  minutes  of 
the  Commission  meeting,  April  20,  1989,  p.  2. 

2  "Change  the  Contest,  the  Designs  Will  Follow."  COINage,  May  1989,  p.  8. 
Subsequent  quotes  arc  from  "New  Congress  Coins  Under  Fire,”  by  the  same 
author,  COINage,  June  1989,  pp.  42  ff. 
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And  that  eagle  on  the  reverse  is  sort  of 
dessicated,  isn't  it?  But,  really,  I’m  so  happy 
to  see  us  producing  regular  commemora¬ 
tive  coinage  again,  after  such  a  long  time, 
that  I’m  not  going  to  nitpick. 

“Certainly  these  new  coins  are  well  above 
the  standard  of  that  Jack  and  Jill  Olympic 
($10  of  1984)  or  that  one  with  the  body 
parts  on  top  of  the  Los  Angeles  Coliseum 
(1984  Olympic  $  1).  Surely  these  coins  are 
better— much,  much  better— than  nothing 
at  all.  And  it’s  great  to  see  them.  It’s  as  if 
you’ve  been  starving  on  a  desert  island  and 
suddenly  somebody  takes  you  to  a  Burger 
King.  You  don’t  kvetch  about  the  quality  of 
Burger  King’s  food;  you’re  just  so  glad  to 
see  some  food.  But  after  your  appetite  is 
sated,  you  want  better.” 

Mint  Director  Pope  Tells  of  the  Coins 

In  an  interview  with  the  author, 1  Mint 
Director  Donna  Pope  told  of  the  1989 
commemorative  coins;  “In  the  design  stage 
the  Senate  wanted  the  gold  coin  to  be 
theirs.  Dante  Fascell  was  the  prime  mover 
of  the  legislation  in  the  House.  He  was  a 
nice  fellow  to  work  with.  After  hearing 
that  the  Senate  wanted  the  gold  coin,  he 
agreed  the  House  would  be  happy  with  the 
silver  dollar  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
reassure  us  by  saying  that  more  so  than 
gold,  silver  better  represents  the  average 
person— which  is  what  the  House  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent. 

“Senator  Byrd  and  his  staff  went  over  all 
of  the  designs  very  carefully.  The  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  had  indicated  his  prefer¬ 
ences  but  had  not  made  a  final  selection. 
We  had  to  remind  them  [the  Senate]  that 
the  gold  coin  was  the  smallest  coin  and 
they  couldn’t  stretch  the  image  of  the 
Capitol  out  to  show  all  of  it  on  the  design. 
They  decided  to  use  just  the  dome.  John 


Mercanti  sketched  the  eagle  and  shield  for 
the  reverse  from  a  picture  of  the  original  in 
the  Old  Senate  Chamber.  They  wanted  to 
be  sure  it  was  completely  right,  so  they 
asked  that  Mercanti  come  to  Washington 
to  see  the  eagle  and  work  with  the  Capitol 
historian. 

“Congress  chose  the  designs,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  went  along  with 
those  choices.  The  secretary  had  made  the 
preliminary  selections  but  asked  what 
Congress  felt.  The  coin  sales  program  didn’t 
go  off  like  gangbusters,  but  it  was  better 
than  we  thought  it  would  be.  It  was  a  big 
disappointment  that  the  Congress  was  re¬ 
luctant  to  help  us  sell  it.  Many  senators  and 
congressmen  didn’t  mention  the  coins  in 
their  newsletters,  for  instance. 

“We  had  the  first-strike  ceremony  on  the 
Hill.  Congress  insisted  on  it  and  passed 
special  legislation  at  the  last  minute.  We 
struck  the  silver  dollar  and  gold  five-dollar 
piece  at  the  Capitol  but  not  the  half  dollar. 
We  had  to  do  a  lot  of  work  to  get  the 
presses  and  hydraulic  pumps  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  fun.” 

Minting  and  Distribution 

The  first  striking  of  Congress  Bicenten¬ 
nial  $5  pieces  occurred  on  June  14,  1989, 
in  a  special  ceremony  at  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol  building  in  Washington,  D.C., 
utilizing  seven-ton  presses  recently  moved 
from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  (one  press  plus 
three  extras  in  case  of  problems;  one  of  the 
extras  had  to  be  used).  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Nicholas  F.  Brady  struck  the  first 
coin.2  Production  coinage  for  general  sales 
was  later  accomplished  at  West  Point. 

1  February  11,  1991. 

^  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint,  fiscal  year  1989, 

p.  10. 
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Gold  $5  pieces  were  offered  under  five 
purchase  options  as  enumerated  in  the 
present  text  under  the  listing  for  1989 
Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollars  (main¬ 
taining  the  same  numbering  system): 

(4)  Proof  1989-W  $5  gold  coin.  Pre¬ 
issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989)  $195, 
regular  price  $215.  Each  coin  was  mounted 
in  a  plastic  capsule  placed  on  a  brown  felt 
tray  within  a  brown  velvet  presentation 
case  with  hinged  lid  on  which  was  mounted 
a  plaque  of  a  heraldic  eagle.  The  case  was 
in  a  brown  cardboard  box  imprinted  with 
the  Great  Seal  and  "United  States  Congres¬ 
sional  Coins.”  A  brown  slipcover,  similarly 
imprinted,  protected  the  box.  Sales 
amounted  to  28,927  coins  through  this 
option. 

(5)  Three-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
1989-S  half  dollar,  1989-S  silver  dollar,  and 
1989-W  $5  gold.  Pre-issue  price  (through 
July  17,  1989)  $220,  regular  price  $245. 
Coins  in  plastic  capsules  were  housed  in  a 
brown  velvet  presentation  case  with  a 
hinged  lid  and  a  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal  on 
the  lid.  The  case  was  enclosed  in  a  brown 
cardboard  box  imprinted  on  the  lid  with 
the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States  Congres¬ 
sional  Coins.”  The  box  was  placed  within 
a  brown  slipcover  similarly  imprinted.  Sales 
amounted  to  110,796  sets  through  this 
option. 


(9)  Uncirculated  1989-W  $5  gold  coin. 
Pre-issue  price  (through  July  17,  1989) 
$  185,  regularprice  $200.  Coins  were  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  velvet-lined  box.  Sales  amounted 
to  5,992  coins  through  this  option. 

(10)  Three-coin  Uncirculated  set  con¬ 
taining  the  1989-D  half  dollar,  1989-D  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  and  1989-W  $5  gold.  Pre-issue 
price  (through July  17, 1989)  $205,  regular 
price  $225.  Sets  were  packaged  in  a  velvet- 
lined  box.  Sales  amounted  to  15,940  sets 
through  this  option. 

(11)  Six-coin  Proof  and  Uncirculated  set 
containing  the  1989-D  Uncirculated  half 
dollar,  1989-S  Proof  half  dollar,  1989-D 
Uncirculated  silver  dollar,  1989-S  Proof 
silver  dollar,  and  Uncirculated  and  Proof 
examples  of  the  1989-W  $5  gold.  Pre-issue 
price  (through July  17, 1989)  $435,  regular 
price  $480.  Sets  were  packaged  in  a  cherry 
wood  box.  Sales  amounted  to  24,967  sets 
through  this  option. 

Final  distribution  figures  for  the  1989-W 
$5  amounted  to  46,899  Uncirculated  coins 
and  164,690  Proof  pieces. 

Collecting  1989-W  Congress 
Bicentennial  $5  Gold  Coins 

1 989-W  Congress  Bicentennial  gold  coins 
are  readily  available  today  in  condition  as 
issued. 


1989  Congress  Bicentennial  $5 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Congress  operating  under  the  Constitution 

Obverse  motif:  U.S.  Capitol  dome 

Reverse  motif:  Eagle 

Authorization  date:  November  17,  1988 
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Dates  on  coins:  1989  (also  1789) 

Dates  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1989-1990 

Mint  used:  West  Point  (plus  a  few  pieces  struck  in  a  ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.) 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  1 ,000,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  released  by  the  Mint 

Net  number  distributed:  46,899  Uncirculated  coins;  164,690  Proof  coins 

Issued  by:  U.S.  Mint,  P.O.  Box  13636,  Philadelphia,  PA  19162-0030;  also  P.O.  Box  8140, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19101-8140;  also  Customer  Service  Center,  United  States  Mint,  10001 
Aerospace  Road,  Lanham,  MD  20706 

Standard  original  packagmg:  Velvet-lined  box  (or  cherry  wood  box  as  part  of  a  six-coin 
set) 

Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  $185  in  advance  (later,  $200;  also  sold  as  part  of  other 
options-see  text);  Proof  $195  in  advance  (later,  $225;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options- 
see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse  and  reverse:  John  Mercanti 

Interesting  Fact:  A  few  were  struck  at  a  provisional  “mint”  set  up  in  front  of  the  Capitol  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


1989-W  Congress  Bicentennial  $5  (MS-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (December)  MS-65  $  1 50 


1989-W  Congress  Bicentennial  $5  (Proof-65): 

Market  Index 

(average  market  prices) 

1990  (December)  Proof-65  $  1 50 
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Mount  Rushmore  Commemorated 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Mount 
Rushmore  National  Memorial  Coin  Act 
(Public  Law  101-332,  July  16,  1990),  a 
quantity  of  1991 -dated  $5  gold  coins  not  to 
exceed  500,000  pieces  was  to  be  struck  to 
commemorate  the  50th  anniversary'  of  the 
monumental  sculpture  in  stone.  (For  his¬ 
torical  and  legislative  information  see  the 
earlier  entry  under  the  1991  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollar.) 

The  Obverse  Design 

Following  a  design  competition  involv¬ 
ing  over  a  dozen  artists,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Nicholas  F.  Brady  in  consultation 
with  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  made  the 
final  selections  for  the  Mount  Rushmore 
coin  motifs.  The  work  of  John  Mercanti  of 


the  Mint  staff  was  selected  for  the  obverse 
of  the  $5  gold  coin. 

Mercanti  s  motif  showed  an  eagle  in 
flight,  holding  a  mallet  and  chisel,  about  to 
land,  with  a  view  of  the  Mount  Rushmore 
sculptures  in  the  distance  to  the  lower 
right— arguably  the  most  striking  design  of 
the  1991  Mount  Rushmore  series.  The  motif 
might  have  been  used  to  better  advantage 
on  a  dollar-size  coin.1 

In  an  article  in  The  Numismatist  David 
L.  Ganz  commented  on  Mercanti’s  work:2 
“The  obverse  of  the  $5  coin,  a  sweeping 
design  by  John  Mercanti,  is  an  unusually 
bold  design  depicting  the  statutorily  re- 

1  Comment  by  Walter  Breen  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  Mareh  15,  1991:  "I 
wonder  if  the  designer  knew  of  the  eagle  holding  a  hammer  on  the  Pacific  Co. 
1849  $5  and  $10  gold  coins.  ” 

^  Charles  Logan  (  nom  de plume  of  David  L.  Ganz),  “A  Numismatic  Vision  of 
Mount  Rushmore  Article  in  The  Numismatist,  April  1991. 
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quired  bird  with  its  talons  bearing  the  tools 
of  a  sculptor’s  trade.  It  is  majestic,  bleeds 
right  off  the  coin  in  an  unusual  manner, 
and  is  highly  distinctive  because  all  it  bears 
besides  the  national  motto  is  the  date  and 
the  inscription  Liberty,’  also  statutorily 
required.  Mount  Rushmore  is  beneath  the 
soaring  eagle  between  four  and  six  o’clock 
on  the  coin  in  a  relatively  minor  position.” 

The  Reverse  Design 

The  winning  design  for  the  reverse  of 
the  $5  gold  coin  featured  the  work  of 
Robert  Lamb,  a  Lincoln,  Rhode  Island  art¬ 
ist,  and  consisted  of  the  calligraphic  in¬ 
scription,  “Mount  Rushmore  National  Me¬ 
morial,”  in  four  lines  at  the  center,  with 
legends  surrounding.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  United  States  commemora¬ 
tive  issues,  there  was  no  emblem  or  motif 
on  one  side  of  a  coin.  The  finished  model 
for  the  reverse  was  made  at  the  Engraving 
Department  of  the  Mint  by  William  C. 
Cousins. 

Robert  Lamb  discussed  the  creation  of 
the  reverse:1  “The  Mount  Rushmore  coin 
was  my  first  adventure  into  the  coin  de¬ 
sign  world,  having  been  invited  to  submit 
designs.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a  sculptor 
and  letterer ,  and  over  the  years  have  worked 
large  and  small  in  stone,  bronze,  pewter, 
wood,  etc. ,  and  also  do  a  lot  of  calligraphic 
work.  It  is  from  my  experience  as  a  callig¬ 
rapher  that  I  approached  the  Mount 
Rushmore  coin  design,  feeling  that  it  might 
give  a  style  and  interest  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  types.  Since  I  was  too  busy 
with  other  projects  to  do  the  actual 
sculpting  it  was  done  for  the  Mount 
Rushmore  and  USO  coins  by  the  able  hands 
of  William  Cousins  of  the  U.S.  Mint  staff.  ” 


Minting  and  Distribution 

Mount  Rushmore  $  5  gold  coins  and  other 
Mount  Rushmore  commemorative  issues 
were  distributed  beginning  in  spring  1991 . 
Coins  of  the  $5  denomination  were  struck 
at  the  West  Point  Mint  in  Uncirculated  and 
Proof  formats.  Presentation  of  the  first 
specimens  for  public  viewing  took  place  in 
a  ceremony  held  at  Ford’s  Theatre,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  February  15,  1991. 

The  ordering  options  below  are  num¬ 
bered  in  accordance  with  the  overall  pro¬ 
gram  of  12  options  listed  earlier  in  the 
present  text  under  the  1991  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollars.  Those  given  below 
specifically  pertain  to  $5  gold  coins: 

(5)  Single  Uncirculated  1991-W  Mount 
Rushmore  $5  gold  coin:  pre-issue  discount 
price  (through  March  28,  1991)  $185; 
regular  price  $210.  Mounted  in  a  protective 
plastic  capsule  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within 
a  gray  gift  box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of 
which  is  a  gold-colored  plaque  of  the  Great 
Seal;  on  the  underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of 
the  Great  Seal  and  the  inscription  “United 
States  Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary 
Coins),  all  within  a  cardboard  box  im¬ 
printed  in  gold  “United  States  Mint”  on  one 
side  of  the  bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal 
and  the  gold  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins  [sic;  plural]  ” 
on  the  lid,  this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard 
sleeve  imprinted  the  same  as  the  cardboard 
box  lid. 

(6)  Single  Proof  1991-W  Mount 
Rushmore  $5  gold  coin:  pre-issue  discount 
price  (through  March  28,  1991)  $195; 
regular  price  $225.  Mounted  similarly  to 
Option  5. 

(8)  Three-coin  Uncirculated  set  con- 

1  Utter  to  the  author,  March  12,  1991. 
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taining  the  1991-1)  Mount  Rushmore  half 
dollar,  1991-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $5 
gold  coin:  $210  pre-issue  discount  price 
(through  March  28,  1991);  regular  price 
$235.  Mounted  in  protective  plastic  cap¬ 
sules  on  a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
gold-colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  gold 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
gold  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid, 
this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  sleeve  im¬ 
printed  the  same  as  the  cardboard  box  lid 
(10)  Three-coin  Proof  set  containing  the 
1991-S  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar  and 
1991-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar  and 
1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $5  gold  coin: 
$225  pre-issue  discount  price  (through 
March  28,  1991);  regular  price  $255 
Mounted  in  protective  plastic  capsules  on 
a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  gray  gift  box 
with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a  gold 
colored  plaque  of  the  Great  Seal;  on  the 
underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of  the  Great 


Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  gold 
“United  States  Mint”  on  one  side  of  the 
bottom  and  with  the  Great  Seal  and  the 
gold  imprint  “United  States  Mount 
Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on  the  lid, 
this  enclosed  in  a  cardboard  sleeve  im¬ 
printed  the  same  as  the  cardboard  box  lid. 

(11)  Six-coin  set  containing  the 
Uncirculated  1 99 1-D  Mount  Rushmore  half 
dollar,  1991-P  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  and  the  1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $5 
gold  coin;  and  the  Proof  1991-S  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollar  and  silver  dollar  and 
the  1991-W  Mount  Rushmore  $  5  gold  coin: 
$445  pre-issue  discount  price  (through 
March  28,  1991);  regular  price  $490. 
Mounted  in  protective  plastic  capsules  on 
a  gray  velvet  tray  within  a  cherry  wood  gift 
box  with  hinged  lid  (on  top  of  which  is  a 
gold-colored  imprint  of  the  Great  Seal;  on 
the  underside  is  a  gold  imprint  of  the  Great 
Seal  and  the  inscription  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”),  all 
within  a  cardboard  box  imprinted  in  gold 
with  the  Great  Seal  and  “United  States 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  Coins”  on 
the  lid. 


1991  Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary 
$5  Gold  Coin 

Summary  Of  Characteristics 

Commemorating:  50th  anniversary  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  sculpture 

Obverse  motif:  Eagle  and  Mount  Rushmore  Memorial 

Reverse  motif:  Inscriptions 

Authorization  date:  July  16,  1990 

Date  on  coins:  1991 
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Date  when  coins  were  actually  minted:  1991 

Mint  used:  West  Point 

Maximum  quantity  authorized:  500,000 

Total  quantity  minted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Quantity  melted:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Net  number  distributed:  Information  not  available  by  press  time 

Issued  by :  U .  S .  Mint  (mail  addressed  to  The  United  States  Mint ,  Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary 
Coins,  P.O.  Box  41587,  Philadelphia,  PA  19162-0058  was  processed  by  the  Customer 
Service  Center,  10001  Aerospace  Drive,  Lanham,  MD  20706) 

Standard  original  packaging:  Protective  plastic  capsule  within  a  presentation  case 
Official  sale  prices:  Uncirculated  $185  in  advance  (later,  $210;  also  sold  as  part  of  other 
options— see  text);  Proof  $195  in  advance  (later,  $225;  also  sold  as  part  of  other  options— 
see  text) 

Designer  of  obverse:  John  Mercanti  (inspired  by  Gutzon  Borglum’s  Mount  Rushmore 
sculptures  in  stone) 

Designer  of  reverse:  Robert  Lamb 

Interesting  fact:  The  reverse  design  consisted  entirely  of  lettering,  with  no  emblems  or 
motifs,  the  first  such  instance  in  the  history  of  United  States  commemorative  coins. 
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The  Future 


A  Solution  to  the  Design  Problem? 

By  spring  1991  it  was  evident  that  the 
recent  and  current  designs  for  commemo¬ 
rative  coins  were  not  pleasing  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  Mint’s  best  customers, 
the  numismatic  fraternity.  On  April  24, 
1991,  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  held  a 
press  conference  to  address  the  problem 
and  propose  a  solution,  at  least  in  regard  to 
coins  planned  for  the  1 992  Olympic  Games. 
The  following  was  reported  in  Coin  World: 1 

“The  United  States  Mint  will  conduct  an 
open  design  competition  to  try  to  find  the 
best  designs’  for  the  three  commemorative 
coins  it  will  produce  honoring  American 
athletes’  participation  in  the  1992  Olym 
pic  Games.  Reeling  from  criticism  of  designs 
selected  for  recent  commemorative  pro¬ 
grams  and  expressing  frustration  over  the 
Mint’s  inability  to  obtain  the  broad  spec 
trum  of  varied  designs  as  we  had  hoped 
for’  from  limited-invitational  design  com¬ 
petitions  involving  nationally  recognized 
artists,  U.S.  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  in  a 
special  briefing  for  the  numismatic  press  at 
Mint  headquarters  in  Washington  April  24 
announced  that  the  Mint  will  go  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time  in  18  years  to  see  if 
better  coin  design  ideas  will  surface. 

‘“In  sports,  if  a  play  pattern  is  working— 
but  not  as  well  as  you  would  like  it  to  every 


time— you  have  to  try  a  new  formation,’ 
Pope  said.  ‘We  re  going  to  try  a  wide-open 
competition.’ 

“Deputy  Mint  Director  Eugene  Essner 
said  the  Mint  will  pay  $2,500  for  each 
winning  design  or  $5,000  per  coin.  If  the 
winning  designer  happens  to  also  be  a 
sculptor,  the  Mint  will  pay  an  additional 
$2,500  per  design  for  sculpturing  the 
model.  If  the  winning  designer  is  not  a 
sculptor,  the  U.S.  Mint’s  sculptor-engraving 
staff  will  be  called  upon  to  execute  the 
models.  The  winning  designer’s  initials 
will  appear  on  the  side  of  the  coin  he  or  she 
designs. 

“Essner  said  the  deadline  for  receiving 
design  sketches  will  be  June  6.  He  said 
specification  information  and  press  releases 
giving  details  of  the  competition  were  be¬ 
ing  readied  by  the  Mint  staff  and  would  be 
given  the  widest  possible  dissemination 
‘within  a  couple  of  days.’  The  deputy  Mint 
director  announced  that  a  seven-member 
review  panel  will  select  five  finalists  for 
each  coin  design  for  a  total  of  30  designs. 
He  said  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  the  Numismatic 
Division  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  American  Numismatic  Association,  and 

1  “U.S.  Mint  Plans  Open  Design  Competition  for  Olympic  Coins,”  by  Beth 
Deisher  Coin  World,  May  8,  1991 ,  page  1 
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the  American  Medallic  Sculpture  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  invited  to  name  a  represen¬ 
tative  to  serve  on  the  judging  panel.  In 
addition  one  representative  from  the  Mint’s 
marketing  staff  and  one  person  from  the 
Mint’s  operation’s  division  will  serve  on 
the  panel.  Brenda  Gatling  and  Bill  Dadlo  of 
the  Mint’s  Washington  office  will  coordi¬ 
nate  the  design  competition. 

“  Essner  said  after  the  field  is  narrowed  to 
30  designs,  the  Mint  will  contract  with  a 
consulting  firm  to  get  public  reaction  to 
the  designs  from  focus  groups.  He  said  that 
after  receiving  the  seven-member  panel’s 
decision  and  obtaining  information  from 
the  focus  groups,  a  panel  of  Treasury  offi¬ 
cials  will  narrow  the  field  to  three  for  each 
design  to  be  selected,  for  a  total  of  18 
choices.  The  Treasury  panel  will  include 
the  Mint  director,  the  deputy  Mint  direc¬ 
tor,  the  treasurer  and  the  deputy  treasurer. 
The  1 8  finalists  will  go  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  his  preliminary  selection 
of  the  winning  designs. 

“‘Of  course,  the  secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  [may  not]  see  any  designs  he  wants,’ 
Essner  said,  explaining  that  the  secretary 
would  not  necessarily  be  bound  by  the 
panel’s  recommendations.  He  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  customary  review  and  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  full  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  before 
the  secretary  of  Treasury  designates  his 
selections  as  final. 

“This  competition  is  open  to  anybody 
of  any  age,’  Essner  said.  Our  goal  is  to  get 
good  designs. . . .  Send  us  your  best  designs.  ’ 
He  said  participants  should  plan  on  enter¬ 
ing  designs  for  specific  denominations. 
For  example,  if  one  wants  to  enter  a  design 
for  the  obverse  of  the  gold  half  eagles,  he 
should  designate  it  for  that  competition. 


‘We  don’t  expect  the  judges  to  mix  and 
match,’  He  said  an  entrant  may  enter  as 
many  designs  as  he  or  she  chooses  and  may 
even  enter  the  same  design  for  more  than 
one  denomination. 

“Mint  Director  Pope  offered  some  insight 
as  to  what  the  Mint  is  looking  for  in  winning 
designs.  The  Mint  has  to  keep  in  the  mind 
the  marketability  of  the  coin.  It  has  to 
come  up  with  designs  the  public  will  un¬ 
derstand,’  she  added.  She  said  that  what 
often  times  is  a  good  artistic  sketch  may 
not  be  the  most  coinable  design,  both  from 
a  technical  standpoint  and  from  its  esthetic 
appeal.  The  public,  she  said,  has  to  make 
the  leap  and  associate  the  design  on  the 
coin  with  the  event,  person  or  place  being 
commemorated. 

“Essner  noted  also  that  some  designs 
present  technical  requirements  that  are 
too  costly  to  mass  produce  at  the  accepted 
level  of  profitability  expected  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  ” 

An  Open  Invitation 

The  situation  was  further  discussed  in 
an  editorial  in  Coin  World:1 

“Ever  dreamed  of  your  initials  being  on 
the  obverse  or  reverse  of  a  United  States 
coin?  Ever  thought,  ‘Why  don’t  they  use 
this  idea  on  one  of  our  coins?’  Ever  said,  I 
could  design  a  coin  better  than  that!  ’  If  you 
can  honestly  answer  ‘yes’  to  any  or  all  of 
these  questions,  the  United  States  Mint  is 
issuing  an  invitation  you  should  seriously 
consider  responding  to  with  entries. 

“Officials  announced  April  24  that  the 
Mint  will  conduct  an  open  coin  design 
competition  for  the  three  commemorative 
coins  Congress  has  mandated  honoring 

1  "It  s  Up  to  YOU  to  Design  92  Comments,"  by  Beth  Deisher.  Coin  World, 
May  8,  1991,  page  4. 
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American  athletes’  participation  in  the  1992 
Olympic  Games.  Open  means  wide-open,’ 
to  quote  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope.  There 
are  no  age  or  nationality  restrictions.  Nor 
are  there  any  restrictions  as  to  the  number 
of  designs  a  person  may  enter. 

“Interestingly,  following  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  open  competition ,  Mint  officials 
unveiled  and  put  on  display  for  the  first 
time  designs  which  have  been  submitted 
by  Mint  sculptor-engravers  and  selected 
artists  in  the  private  sector  invited  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  limited’  compensated  coin  de¬ 
sign  competitions  beginning  with  the  1 988 
U.S.  Olympic  commemoratives. 

“It  was  evident  that  the  stinging  criticisms 
of  design  selections  for  this  year’s  Mount 
Rushmore,  United  Service  Organization, 
and  Korean  War  Memorial  commem¬ 
oratives  plus  the  constant  questioning  of 
how  and  who  made  the  recommendations 
and  selections  have  had  a  cumulative  effect. 
No  doubt  the  widespread  criticisms  and 
continuing  questions  played  a  key  role  in 
the  decision  to  open  the  competition  and 
setting  up  a  seven-member  judging  panel 
to  assist  in  the  selection  process.  Certainly 
they  played  a  role  in  Mint  officials’  decision 
to  spend  four  days  of  Headquarters’  staff 
time  to  prepare  an  exhibit  just  for  the 
numismatic  press.  As  luck  would  have  it, 
only  about  1 5  minutes  were  available  for 
viewing  and  photographing  the  displays. 
So  we  can  offer  no  Monday-morning  critic’s 
opinions.  We’ll  leave  that  to  history  and 
the  public. 

“Hopefully,  the  Mint  will  consider 
mounting  such  a  display  for  collectors  at¬ 
tending  the  American  Numismatic 
Association’s  Centennial  Convention  in 
Chicago  this  summer.  We  think  people 
would  like  to  see  the  designs,  understand 
what  the  artist’s  thoughts  were,  and  make 


up  their  own  minds  as  to  whether  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  and  collectors  got  a  bargain 
with  the  designs  submitted  and  selected. 

“The  Mint’s  gesture  of  putting  the  de¬ 
signs  on  display  for  the  press,  in  and  of 
itself,  was  telling.  Mint  officials  are  anxious 
to  get  the  heat  off  of  their  backs.  That’s 
understandable.  They  are  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  being  damned  if  they  do, 
damned  if  they  don’t.’ 

“The  current  method  of  deciding  what 
will  be  commemorated  and  when  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  which  is 
pushed  and  shoved  by  special  interest 
groups  anxious  to  tap  the  proven  ‘cash 
cow.  ’  Literally  from  the  time  the  president  ’s 
pen  signs  the  legislation  into  law,  sponsors 
and  the  special  interest  groups  hound  Mint 
officials  with  a  familiar  refrain:  Money! 
Money!  Money!...  When?  When?  When?’ 

“The  Mint  Director  noted  that  the  clock 
is  always  ticking’  and  there  is  never  enough 
time  to  do  it  the  way  we  think  it  should  be 
done.’  She  was  referring  to  design  selec¬ 
tions  as  well  as  marketing  and  advertising 
promotions. 

“Hopefully,  members  of  the  House 
Banking  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Coinage  listened  carefully  to 
Pope’s  comments  and  recommendations 
at  the  recent  public  hearing.  The  Mint 
director  described  the  need  for  long-range 
planning,  selection  of  appropriate  and 
marketable  topics  and  recommended  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  commemora¬ 
tive  programs  to  be  undertaken  annually. 
She  also  asked  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Public  Enterprise  Fund  and  exemptions 
from  federal  procurement  requirements. 
All  of  these  measures  are  needed  to  bring 
order  to  the  chaos  in  the  commemorative 
coin  sector  that  we  have  experienced  over 
the  past  decade. 
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“A  high  level  of  frustration  was  evident 
in  Pope’s  voice  as  she  began  a  brief  histori¬ 
cal  backgrounding  of  the  design  selection 
process.  She  noted  she  would  attempt  to 
lift  the  shroud  of  mystery’  which  ‘some 
people’  think  exists.  She  was  adamant: 
‘There  is  no  shroud.  There  is  no  mystery.’ 
Beauty,  she  declared,  is  in  the  eye  of  the 
beholder. 

“Lack  of  time,  she  emphasized,  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  each  design  selection 
process.  She  noted  that  at  first  only  Mint 
sculptor-engravers  submitted  designs.  She 
said  that  she  and  other  Treasury  officials 
had  wanted  much  greater  variety  in  choices, 
so  they  took  the  advice  of  leaders  in  the  art 
and  numismatic  communities  and  tried 
limited,  invitational,  compensated  design 
competitions  in  which  nationally  acclaimed 
artists  participated.  Suggesting  the  limited 
competitions  have  not  yielded  designs  to 
Treasury’s  expectations,  she  said  the  Mint 
had  decided  to  try  a  new  game  plan  for  the 
1992  Olympic  coins  because  we  have 
more  time  for  this  one  than  we  usually 
have.’ 

“The  unspoken  truth  is  the  U.S.  Mint  is 
desperate  to  come  up  with  winning  de¬ 
signs.  Mint  officials  are  keenly  aware  that 
exciting  designs  can  be  a  major  factor  in 
boosting  sales.  They  arc  also  painfully  aware 
that  even  better  than  average  designs  for 
the  1988  U.S.  Olympic  coins  weren’t 
enough  to  make  them  winners  from  a  sales 
and  marketing  standpoint. 

“Congress  and  the  U.S.  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee  have  never  gotten  the  message  that 
collectors  view  non-host  country  Olympic 
coins  as  “also  rans,  ’  ’  less  than  necessary  for 
an  Olympic  coin  collection.  They  keep 
insisting  on  Olympic  coins  to  raise  funds  to 
support  American  athletes. 


“Collectors  and  those  acquainted  with 
the  Olympic  coin  marketplace  know  that 
the  United  States  will  have  formidable 
competitors  this  time  around.  France,  host 
for  the  Winter  Games,  and  Spain,  host  for 
the  Summer  Games  are  not  rookies.  They 
have  and  can  produce  beautiful  and  exciting 
commemorative  coins.  In  1992  their  coins 
will  be  the  official  ones,  therefore  the  most 
desirable  from  a  collecting  perspective. 

“Alas,  the  challenge  of  1992  is  turning 
into  opportunity.  Get  your  creative 
adrenalin  flowing.  Send  the  U.S.  Mint  your 
best  designs.  This  can  be  a  win-win  for 
collectors  as  well  as  for  art  and  athletes.” 

Columbus  Commemoratives 
Proposed 

In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  Olym¬ 
pic  issues,  coins  honoring  Christopher 
Columbus  were  proposed  for  issuance  in 
1992.  Coin  World,  January  30,  1991,  car¬ 
ried  an  article,  “Annunzio  Bill  Seeks  Three 
Coins  Saluting  Columbus,”  the  text  of 
which  follows: 

“Legislation  calling  for  three  1992  coins 
to  commemorate  the  500th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus  was  reintroduced  in  the  House 
January  11  by  Rep.  Frank  Annunzio,  D-I1L, 
after  it  failed  to  gain  approval  in  the  last 
Congress.  Considered  a  shoo-in  when  it 
was  introduced  in  the  101st  Congress,  the 
bill  saw  little  action  as  three  other  com¬ 
memorative  coin  programs  were  signed 
into  law  for  1991-92. 

“Surcharges  from  the  coins,  mandated 
by  Congress  at  $35  per  half  eagle,  $7  per 
silver  dollar  and  $  1  per  copper-nickel  clad 
alloy  half  dollar,  would  establish  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  Fellowship  Foundation. 
The  fellowship’s  mission:  to  encourage 
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and  support  research,  study,  and  labor 
which  will  produce  discoveries  in  all  fields 
to  benefit  mankind.  As  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  government,  it  would  be 
supervised  by  1 3  people  appointed  by  con¬ 
gressional  leaders  and  the  president. 

“No  more  than  500,000  half  eagles,  4 
million  silver  dollars  and  6  million  half 
dollars  would  be  issued  in  Uncirculated 
and  Proof  qualities  from  January  1,  1992, 
through  June  30,  1993,  the  bill  states.  The 
Uncirculated  and  Proof  dollars  and  half 
dollars  would  be  struck  at  not  more  than 
one  iMint  for  each  quality  of  striking.  Both 
the  Proof  and  Uncirculated  half  eagles  will 
be  struck  at  West  Point. 

“The  likeness  of  Christopher  Columbus 
would  appear  on  the  half  eagle,  the  bill 
states,  while  the  dollar  and  half  dollar  coins 
must  have  designs  emblematic  of  the 
quincentenary  of  the  discovery  of  America 
Each  design  will  bear  inscriptions  of  the 
coin’s  value,  the  year  1992,’  the  words 
Liberty,’  In  God  We  Trust,’  United  States 
of  America’  and  E  Pluribus  Unum.’  The 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  select  the 


designs  after  consultation  with  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  Fellowship  Foundation 
and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.” 

Other  Proposals  and  Challenges 

In  the  meantime  several  other  proposals 
for  commemorative  coins  for  1992  and 
1993  were  in  the  idea,  planning,  or  proposal 
stages.  In  a  replay  of  the  scenario  of  the 
1930s,  various  groups  sought  to  advance 
their  sure-to-be-popular  coins  for  which,  it 
was  envisioned,  collectors  would  fall  over 
themselves  in  their  eagerness  to  buy.  As 
Coin  World  stated,  collectors  were  viewed 
as  “cash  cows.”  In  reality,  it  was  the  collect¬ 
ing  community  that  rebelled  against  cer¬ 
tain  recent  designs  and  events  and  kept 
their  checkbooks  in  their  pockets. 

As  Mint  Director  Donna  Pope  prepared 
to  leave  the  Mint,  following  the  expiration 
of  her  term  in  August  1991 ,  she  left  a  rich 
legacy  of  commemorative  coins  from  1982 
to  date  Her  proposal  of  April  24 , 1 99 1 ,  that 
collectors  and  the  public  be  allowed  to 
submit  designs,  heralded  what  many  hoped 
would  be  a  new  series  of  attractive  and 
well-received  designs. 
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Artist  Biographies  and  Credits 


Given  below  are  biographical  sketches  of  sculptors,  sculptresses,  engravers,  and  others 
who  prepared  designs  for  United  States  commemorative  coins,  as  well  as  individuals  whose 
work  in  other  media  (sculpture,  medals,  etc.)  was  adapted  by  engravers  for  use  on 
commemoratives.  Individuals  who  prepared  sketches,  proposals,  etc.,  that  were  not  used, 
at  least  in  part,  on  finished  coins  are  not  listed  here. 


AITKEN,  Robert  I. 

Robert  Ingersoll  Aitken  was  born  in  San 
Francisco  on  May  8, 1 878,  the  son  of  Charles 
Hamilton  and  Katherine  Sophia  (Higgins) 
Aitken.  He  was  educated  in  local  public 
schools,  after  which  he  studied  sculpture 
and  art  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  and 
under  Arthur  F.  Matthews  and  Douglas 
Tilden.  He  also  studied  for  a  brief  time  in 
Paris.  At  the  age  of  19  he  set  up  his  own 
studio  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  became 
well  known  for  his  civic  sculptures  includ 
ing  McKinley  monuments  erected  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  (San  Francisco)  and  St 
Helena,  California,  and  a  monument  erected 
in  Union  Square,  San  Francisco,  to  com¬ 
memorate  Admiral  Dewey’s  naval  victory 
at  Manila  Bay  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 
The  last-named  work  was  destroyed  in  the 
1906  earthquake. 

In  1907  he  moved  his  studio  to  New 
York  City  (his  address  in  1915  was  510 
Park  Avenue  and  his  address  in  1935  was 
227  West  13th  Street),  where  he  worked 


for  many  years  and  engaged  in  many  sculp¬ 
ture  projects  including  numerous  commis¬ 
sions  for  portrait  busts.  Aitken  s  work  was 
exhibited  prominently  at  the  1915  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  where  his 
epic  sculptures  of  Fire,  Water,  Earth  and 
Air  created  much  attention.  International 
Studio  commented  concerning  the  artist’s 
work:  “He  has  injected  much  personal 
charm,  shown  the  grandeur  of  life,  along 
with  the  physical  perfection  of  man  and 
womanhood  in  their  alluring  quality  of 
youth,  and  the  figures  pulsate  with  life.” 

In  World  War  I  he  served  in  Europe  as  an 
infantry  captain.  He  was  a  member  of  many 
organizations,  including  the  American 
Federation  of  Arts,  Circle  of  Friends  of  the 
Medallion,  Bohemian  Club  (San  Francisco), 
and  the  Lambs  Club  (New  York  City). 

The  sculptor  created  the  West  Pediment 
on  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  Building  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C),  a  work  which  included  images 
of  former  chief  justices  John  Marshall, 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  and  William  Howard 
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Taft;  the  architect  of  the  building,  Cass 
Gilbert;  and  of  the  artist  himself.  His  friezes 
for  the  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  (Columbus, 
Ohio)  took  six  years  to  complete,  were 
dedicated  in  1 937,  and  depicted  68  masters 
in  the  field  of  painting  and  sculpture.  For 
display  in  Binghamton,  New  York  he  cre¬ 
ated  the  Spanish-American  War  Monument , 
for  the  University  of  Virginia  he  sculpted 
the  George  Rogers  Clark  Monument,  and 
for  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  New  York  City  he 
produced  busts  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Daniel 
Webster,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Henry 
Clay. 

The  artist  also  created  the  South  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Avenue  entrance  to  the  National 
Archives  Building  (Washington,  D.C.), 
fountains  illustrating  the  arts  and  sciences 
for  the  Missouri  State  Capitol,  the  General 
Hann  Memorial  for  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen. 
O.O.  Howard  for  Gettysburg  National  Park, 
and  a  monument  to  Robert  Burns  for  St. 
Louis.  To  Ait  ken  goes  the  credit  for  creat¬ 
ing  the  motif  of  America’s  largest  com¬ 
memorative  coins,  the  large  $50  gold  pieces 
produced  in  connection  with  the  same 
event. 

Aitken  was  elected  an  associate  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York 
City,  in  1909,  an  academician  in  1914,  and 
vice-president  1929-1933  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  from  1919  to  1934. 

In  1908  he  married  Lole  Louise  Ligny  of 
Paris,  a  union  which  ended  in  divorce.  The 
couple  had  one  child,  Lole  Francine  Aitken. 
He  later  married  Joan  Louise  Bruning,  with 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Bruce  Aitken.  Robert 
I.  Aitken  died  at  his  home,  44  Washington 
Mews,  New  York  City,  on  January  3, 1949, 
and  was  survived  by  his  wife. 


Commemorative  credits:  1915-S 
Panama-Pacific  $50  gold  coins  (two  variet¬ 
ies),  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollars, 
1935-1936  San  Diego  half  dollar. 

BARBER,  Charles  E. 

Charles  E.  Barber  was  born  in  London  on 
November  16,  1840,  the  son  of  William 
and  Anna  May  (Coultart)  Barber.  Coming 
to  America  with  his  family  in  response  to 
an  invitation  for  his  father  to  work  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  1865,  Charles  joined 
the  Engraving  Department  of  the  Mint  as 
assistant  to  his  father  in  1869.  At  the  time 
his  father  was  chief  engraver,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  James  B.  Longacre  in  the  post. 
Following  the  death  of  his  father  in  1879, 
Charles  E.  Barber  was  named  chief  en¬ 
graver.  He  designed  many  medals,  plaques, 
and  pattern  coins  but  is  best  remembered 
by  numismatists  for  his  1879  Flowing  Hair 
$4  Stella,  1 883  Liberty  Head  nickel,  and  the 
dime,  quarter  dollar,  and  half  dollar  of 
1892  (the  1892  coinage  types  having  the 
doubtful  distinction  of  perhaps  being  the 
most  criticized  designs  in  the  history  of 
coin  production  in  America). 

In  1905  the  government  sent  Barber  on 
a  tour  of  European  mints  to  study  the 
procedures  in  use  there.  Upon  his  return  to 
Philadelphia  he  implemented  many 
changes  that  resulted  in  the  Medal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Mint's  being  one  of  the  world’s 
finest  facilities. 

On  March  4, 1875,  he  married  Martha  E. 
Jones.  The  union  produced  one  child,  Edith 
(married  William  T.  Moseley  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware).  Martha  died  in  1898,  and  on 
December  3 , 1 902 ,  Barber  married  Caroline 
Gaston.  Charles  E.  Barber  remained  chief 
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engraver  until  his  death  on  February  18, 
1917,  after  which  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
post  by  George  T.  Morgan. 

Commemorative  credits:  1892-1893 
Columbian  half  dollar  (obverse),  1893 
Isabella  quarter  (possibly  using  ideas  from 
a  sketch  by  Kenyon  Cox),  1900  Lafayette 
silver  dollar  (copying  the  obverse  from  an 
1881  medal  by  Peter  L.  Krider;  the  reverse 
depicted  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette 
by  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett),  1903-dated 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold  dollars 
(Jefferson  and  McKinley  portraits,  the 
former  copied  from  a  medal  byjohn  Reich, 
1904-1905  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold 
dollar,  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar 
(obverse  and  possibly  the  reverse),  191 5-S 
Panama-Pacific  $2.50  gold  (obverse),  1916- 
1917  McKinley  gold  dollar  (obverse). 

BARTLETT,  Paul  Wayland 

Born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut  on 
January  24, 1 865 ,  the  son  of  famous  sculptor 
Truman  H.  Bartlett  and  Mary  Ann  (White) 
Bartlett,  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett  followed  a 
career  in  art  and  sculpture.  At  the  age  of 
nine  Bartlett  went  to  Paris  with  his  mother, 
where  when  he  was  14  years  old  he  ex 
hibited  a  bust  of  his  mother  at  the  Paris 
Salon.  When  he  was  1 5  he  studied  sculpture 
under  Jules  Pierre  Cavelier  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  Around  the  same  time  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Emmanuel  Fremiet  in  animal 
sculpture  studies  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
At  one  time  he  also  worked  under  Auguste 
Rodin  and  Gardet. 

He  exhibited  his  sculpture,  Bear  Tamer 
(also  known  as  The  Bohemian ),  at  the 
Paris  Salon  in  1887;  later  the  bronze  went 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City.  His  1889  statue,  Ghost  Dancer 
(a  Sioux  warrior  engaged  in  a  tribal  rite), 


was  a  popular  attraction  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893.  The  Ge¬ 
nius  of  Man  group  was  part  of  a  fountain 
at  the  1901  Pan-American  Exposition  in 
Buffalo.  Bartlett’s  work  was  also  featured 
in  other  European  and  American  exposi¬ 
tions  and  in  museums.  In  the  1890s  he 
made  many  small  bronze  figures  of  reptiles, 
fish,  and  other  animals  using  the  “cire 
perdue”  or  lost  wax  process.  With  shim¬ 
mering  gem-like  surfaces,  these  works  at¬ 
tracted  a  wide  audience. 

Bartlett’s  pediment  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  one  of  his  most  famous 
works  and  consisted  of  two  allegorical 
groups,  Agriculture  and  Fine  Arts ,  illus¬ 
trating  the  riches  of  our  republican  soci¬ 
ety.  For  the  rotunda  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  he  created  large  bronze  statues  of 
Columbus  and  Michelangelo  and  the  alle¬ 
gorical  figure,  Law;  and  for  the  New  York 
Public  Library  he  sculpted  six  figures  in 
marble,  representing  Philosophy,  Reli¬ 
gion,  History,  Drama,  Poetry,  and  Ro¬ 
mance. 

Although  Bartlett  maintained  studios  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  in  Paris  and  made 
many  sculptures  for  public  display  in 
America,  his  heart  was  in  Paris,  and  he 
spent  as  much  time  as  possible  there.  His 
Paris  studio,  the  same  facility  earlier  used 
by  Bartholdi  to  create  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
was  purchased  from  the  government  of 
France. 

in  Paris,  beginning  in  1899,  he  created 
several  versions  of  a  equestrian  statue  of 
Lafayette,  one  of  which  served  as  a  motif 
for  the  1900  Lafayette  commemorative 
silver  dollar.  That  statue  was  erected  in  the 
court  of  the  Louvre  in  Paris  in  1900  and 
became  his  best  known  work.  Dissatisfied 
with  details  of  the  Lafayette  statue,  Bartlett 
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recast  the  work  with  a  differently  modeled 
horse  and  with  different  clothing  and  de¬ 
tails  to  the  figure  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
The  new  version,  significantly  different 
from  that  shown  on  the  commemorative 
dollar,  was  set  in  place  in  1908. 

The  artist  was  married  twice,  both  times 
to  American  women  of  prominence  in 
society.  His  second  marriage  occurred  in 
1913  and  was  to  Suzanne  F.  (Earle) 
Simmons,  widow  of  a  famous  geologist.  He 
had  no  children.  Bartlett  died  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1925,  in  Paris. 

Commemorative  credit:  1900 
Lafayette  silver  dollar  (while  Bartlett  did 
not  work  on  the  design  of  this  coin,  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Lafayette  was  used  by 
Charles  E.  Barber  as  the  motif  for  the  re¬ 
verse). 

BARTHOLDI,  Frederic  Auguste 

Frederic  Auguste  Bartholdi  was  born  in 
Colmar,  Haut-Rhin,  in  northeastern  France, 
on  April  2,  1834.  Trained  as  a  sculptor,  he 
produced  many  works,  the  two  best  known 
of  which  are  Le  Lion  de  Belfort  (com¬ 
memorating  the  defense  of  Belfort  against 
Germans  in  the  1 87 1  Franco-Prussian  War) 
and  Liherte  Eclairant  le  Monde  ( Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World),  better  known  as 
the  Statue  of  Liberty,  now  a  national 
monument  (details  concerning  the  statue 
are  given  under  the  entry  for  the  1986 
Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar  in  the  present 
text).  Bartholdi  died  in  Paris  on  October  4, 
1904. 

Commemorative  credits:  Although 
Bartholdi  was  not  directly  involved  with 
any  United  States  commemorative  coins, 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and/or  its  details  were 
part  of  the  motifs  for  the  1986  Statue  of 
Liberty  half  dollar  (obverse),  silver  dollar 


(obverse  and  reverse),  and  $5  gold  (ob¬ 
verse). 

BATES,  Emily 

Emily  Bates  was  an  Arkansas  sculptress, 
according  to  news  items  published  in  the 
1930s.  During  the  preparation  of  models 
for  the  Arkansas  half  dollar  in  1935,  she 
worked  in  the  Chicago  studio  of  famed 
sculptor  Lorado  Taft. 

Commemorative  credits:  1935-1939 
Arkansas  Centennial  half  dollar  (prepared 
models  from  designs  by  Edward  Everett 
Burr),  1936  Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollar 
(reverse,  or  eagle  side). 

BEACH,  Chester 

Born  in  San  Francisco,  May  23, 1881 ,  the 
son  of  Chilion  and  Elizabeth  (Ferris)  Beach, 
Chester  Beach  attended  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  in  that  city  and  the  Lock  Polytech¬ 
nic  School,  also  in  San  Francisco,  1895- 
1899.  From  1900  until  1903  he  was  a 
designer  of  jewelry  and  precious  metal 
goods  for  Shreve  &  Co.,  local  jewelers.  In 
1903  he  went  to  Paris,  remaining  there 
until  1906  and  studying  under  Verlet  and 
Roland  at  the  Academie  Julian,  earning  a 
gold  medal  there  in  1905.  In  the  latter  year 
he  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  he 
established  a  studio  maintained  until  1951, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  1910- 
1912  when  he  worked  in  Rome. 

Three  groups  of  his  sculptures  were 
shown  at  the  1915  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition,  Primitive,  Medieval,  and 
Modern  Progress.  Beach  created  life-sized 
marbles  for  the  California  Palace  of  Legion 
of  Honor,  San  Francisco.  Over  a  period  of 
time  Beach  became  one  of  the  most  famous 
figures  in  American  sculptural  art.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  dozens  of  large  sculptures,  he 
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created  much  in  the  fields  of  portraiture 
and  medallic  art,  winning  the  American 
Numismatic  Society’s  coveted  Saltus  Award 
in  1946  for  excellence  in  the  latter  field. 

On  August  11,1910,  Chester  Beach  mar¬ 
ried  Eleanor  Murdock  in  a  ceremony  per¬ 
formed  in  Scarsdale,  New  York.  The  union 
produced  three  daughters:  Beata  (who 
married  Vernon  Carroll  Porter),  Eleanor 
(who  married  Paul  Fitchen),  and  Nathalie 
(who  marriedjohn  Ellis  McLaurey).  Chester 
Beach  died  in  Brewster,  New  York,  August 
6,  1956. 

Commemorative  credits:  1923-S 
Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar, 
1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial 
half  dollar  (the  obverse  of  which  was  in¬ 
spired  by  Daniel  Chester  French’s  Minute 
Man  statue),  1928  Elawaiian  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  half  dollar  (he  revised  the  designs 
done  by  Juliette  May  Fraser),  1935  Hudson 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

BELL,  Enid 

Enid  Bell  (Mrs.  E.B.  Palanchian)  was  bom 
on  December  5,  1904.  She  studied  art  in 
Scotland,  under  Sir  W.  Reid  Dick  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New 
York.  Her  work  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  in  1937,  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Modern  Art,  and  numerous  other 
events  and  locations.  She  designed  the 
congressional  medal  honoring  Lincoln 
Ellsworth.  For  post  offices  in  Mt.  Holly 
(New  Jersey),  Boonton  (New  Jersey),  and 
Hereford  (Texas)  she  created  decorative 
art. 

Miss  Bell  illustrated  the  book,  Forsaking 
All  Others  (by  Alice  Duer  Miller),  and  wrote 
and  illustrated  Tin-work  as  a  Hobby.  Be 
ginning  in  1944  she  was  a  teacher  at  the 
Newark  (New  Jersey)  School  of  Fine  and 


Industrial  Arts.  For  many  years  she  main¬ 
tained  a  studio  in  North  Bergen,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  In  1936,  when  she  designed  the 
Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollar  obverse,  her 
studio  was  in  Union  City,  New  Jersey. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936 
Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollar  (obverse  or 
portrait  side). 

BELL,  Sidney 

Sidney  Bell,  born  in  London,  England  in 
1888,  became  a  professor  of  art  at  Ladies’ 
College,  Cheltenham,  England.  He  later 
came  to  the  United  States,  taught  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  and  became  known 
for  his  portraits  of  figures  in  Oregon  history. 
In  the  1920s  he  lived  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Commemorative  credit:  1925  Fort 
Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar  (Bell 
prepared  the  designs  which  were  subse¬ 
quently  revised  by  Laura  Cardin  Fraser). 

BENSON,  John  Howard 

Born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island  on  July 
6,  1901,  John  Howard  Benson  studied  at 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  and  the 
Art  Students  League  after  which  he  special¬ 
ized  in  calligraphy  and  stonecutting  and 
became  very  well  known  in  his  field.  In 
1928  he  purchased  the  John  Stevens 
stonecutting  shop  in  Newport,  which  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  second  oldest 
continuously  operating  business  in  the 
United  States. 

He  produced  many  works,  including 
memorial  tablets  for  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art  (New  York)  and  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  (New  Hampshire),  gravestones 
and  cemetery  memorials,  and  the  Harvard 
Tercentenary  medal. 

Beginning  in  the  1930s  he  was  an  in- 
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structor,  author,  and  lecturer  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  in  Providence.  At 
RISD  he  specialized  in  lettering  (as  an  in¬ 
structor  1931-1944  and  head  of  the  Letter 
Workshop  from  1943  onward)  and  was 
head  of  the  Sculpture  Department  (1936- 
1945).  He  remained  a  lecturer  at  RISD  until 
his  death.  In  1940  he  was  co-author  of  The 
Elements  of  Lettering.  For  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  he  produced  Letter¬ 
ing  Portfolio.  Numerous  other  books  and 
studies  on  calligraphy  were  created  as  well. 

John  Howard  Benson  died  in  Newport 
on  February  23,  1956.  He  was  survived  by 
his  widow,  Esther  Fisher  Benson  (formerly 
of  Philadelphia);  his  mother,  Elizabeth  H. 
Benson;  and  three  sons,  Thomas,  John  H., 
Jr.,  and  Richard. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Rhode 
Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar  (prepared 
the  designs  with  his  friend,  Arthur  Graham 
Carey). 

BORGLUM,  Gutzon 

John  Gutzon  de  la  Mothe  Borglum  was 
born  of  Danish-American  parents,  Jens 
Moller  Haugaard  and  Christina  Mikkclsen 
Borglum,  in  Ovid,  near  Bear  Lake,  Idahoon 
March  2 5 ,  1 867  (beginning  in  1 93 2  he  gave 
his  birth  year  as  1871  to  anyone  who  in¬ 
quired;  he  also  gave  varying  information 
concerning  his  parentage;  in  fact,  different 
accounts  of  this  life  are  apt  to  contain 
different  information).  His  father,  who  fa¬ 
thered  nine  children,  was  a  well-known 
physician. 

Known  as  Gutzon  Borglum,  he  attended 
public  schools  in  Omaha  and  Fremont, 
Nebraska,  later  attending  St.  Mary’s  Acad¬ 
emy  in  Kansas  City  for  six  months,  after 
which  he  briefly  studied  law  and,  in  suc¬ 
cession,  worked  as  a  machinist,  lithogra¬ 


pher,  and  artist,  the  last-named  interest 
having  been  developed  after  talking  with 
an  Irish  poet  whose  name  he  was  unable  to 
recall  in  later  life.  By  the  age  of  19  he  had 
run  away  from  home  three  times  and  was 
well  known  for  his  temper  tantrums.  He 
always  appreciated  human  emotions  and 
from  an  early  age  was  attracted  to  many 
causes.  At  age  six  he  saw  an  Indian  beat¬ 
ing  a  pony  and  persuaded  the  Indian  to  sell 
the  horse  to  him  for  sixty  cents,  beginning 
a  lifelong  interest  in  animals  and  their 
welfare. 

In  1888  he  studied  art  in  San  Francisco 
under  Virgil  Williams  and  William  Keith. 
To  Keith,  a  painter  of  landscapes,  Borglum 
later  credited  his  interest  in  the  dramatic 
and  romantic  expression  of  art  subjects.  In 
1889  he  married  his  painting  instructor, 
Elizabeth  (“Liza”)  Janes  Putnam,  18  years 
his  senior.  In  1890  he  and  Liza  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  for  six  months  at 
the  Academie  Julian.  Remaining  in  Paris, 
he  exhibited  a  statue  of  a  horse  standing 
over  his  dead  Indian  master,  a  work  which 
gained  him  membership  in  the  prestigious 
Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts.  Borglum 
became  a  friend  of  sculptor  Auguste  Rodin 
and  spent  much  time  in  his  studio. 

The  Borglums  returned  in  1893  to 
America  where  he  painted  and  sculpted  in 
California,  returning  to  Europe  in  1896  to 
open  a  studio  in  London.  In  1901  the  Borg¬ 
lums  went  to  Paris.  In  the  same  year  Gutzon 
left  Liza  and  went  to  New  York  City,  where 
he  opened  a  studio  at  166  East  38th  Street. 
In  1903  he  was  elected  into  the  prestigious 
National  Sculpture  Society,  but  he  soon 
resigned  following  a  bitter  argument  about 
policies  and  ethics.  In  1904  he  won  a  gold 
medal  for  one  of  his  sculptures  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  (but  at  that 
fair  “gold  medals”  were  given  so  freely  that 
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they  were  actually  made  of  bronze  to  save 
expense!).  Later  works  included  numer¬ 
ous  statues  for  the  Cathedral  of  St.John  the 
Divine  (New  York  City),  and  an  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Philip  Sheridan  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.). 

Borglum  had  not  given  much  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  serious  aspects  of  sculpture  in 
stone  until  one  day  he  learned  that  a  Greek 
ship  had  arrived  in  port  with  a  ballast  of 
marble.  He  made  arrangements  to  acquire 
the  largest  uncut  stone,  which  weighed 
many  tons.  After  a  struggle,  it  was  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  small  shack  in  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage  he  used  as  a  studio,  and  where  he 
often  engaged  in  his  hobby  of  boxing 
(which  at  one  time  he  considered  for  a 
vocation;  other  career  options  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned  included  aero¬ 
nautical  engineering,  politics,  and  oration- 
indicating  either  a  man  of  many  talents  or 
a  man  of  indecision).  After  much  work  he 
produced  a  colossal  head  of  Lincoln  ( 1 907), 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  was  displayed  in 
the  White  House  in  February  1909,  after 
which  a  private  donor  purchased  it  for 
permanent  display  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol. 

In  1910  Borglum  created  the  member¬ 
ship  medal  for  the  American  Numismatic 
Society,  an  organization  of  which  he  was  a 
member  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1 91 2  he 
worked  in  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  and  was  the  local  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Bull  Moose  Party.  In  1917  and 
1918  he  wangled  an  appointment  as  an 
investigator  of  the  aircraft  industry  and  for 
a  time  had  an  office  in  Washington  in  the 
War  Department,  where  an  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  described  him  as  “an 
uninhibited  and  unmitigated  nuisance.”  In 
1923  his  essay  in  the  Edward  W.  Bok  Peace 


Plan  contest  was  one  of  1 2  published  from 
22,000  submitted.  After  the  execution  of 
political  radicals  Nicola  Sacco  and 
Bartolmeo  Vanzetti  in  1927,  Borglum  cre¬ 
ated  a  bronze  plaque  in  their  memory, 
which  he  offered  to  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  which  refused  to  accept  it. 

In  the  United  States  Borglum  s  works  are 
located  in  many  cities.  Particularly  notable 
are  Mares  ofDiomedes  (a  bronze  group  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York)  and  the  Trail  Drivers  Memorial 
(San  Antonio,  Texas).  Gutzon  Borglum 
began  the  carving  of  the  Confederate  Me¬ 
morial  at  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  in  1923 
but  was  fired  in  a  heated  dispute  in  February 
1925,  after  which  the  work  was  revised 
and  continued  by  Augustus  Lukeman. 
Borglum  is  best  known  for  his  monumen¬ 
tal  sculptures  of  four  presidents  at  Mount 
Rushmore,  South  Dakota.  In  1 928  Borglum 
was  employed  to  develop  the  municipal 
waterfront  area  of  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 
As  part  of  his  studies  for  the  project ,  he  and 
several  associates  went  to  Coral  Gables, 
Florida  to  inspect  the  architectural  and 
other  civic  improvements  in  that  newly 
built  development. 

In  Stamford,  Connecticut  beginning  in 
1910,  Gutzon  Borglum  worked  in  a  tile- 
roofed  studio  with  large  glass  skylights, 
housed  in  a  building  made  of  cut  stone 
with  rough  exterior  surfaces,  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  400-acre  wooded  setting  as  part  of  a 
complex  he  named  Borgland.  From  this 
studio  he  supervised  work  being  done  at 
distant  places  including  in  a  studio  main¬ 
tained  in  New  York  City.  In  the  1920s  he 
had  a  studio  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  (in 
connection  with  the  Trail  Drivers  Memo¬ 
rial)  and  beginning  in  1928  at  Mt. 
Rushmore. 

Hot-tempered  and  outspoken,  Borglum’s 
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life  was  characterized  by  misunderstand¬ 
ings,  arguments,  and  conflicts,  most  of 
which  were  accompanied  by  suitable 
newspaper  coverage.  Many  years  later  at 
the  age  of  71  he  made  the  comment,  “My 
life  has  been  a  one-man  war,”  an  assess¬ 
ment  with  which  few  who  knew  him  would 
disagree.  A  commentary  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  March  25,  1938,  noted.  “He  was  a 
two-fisted,  sometimes  hot-tempered  ideal¬ 
ist;  those  who  knew  him  best,  however, 
liked  him  for  his  breezy  impetuosity  and 
found  him  an  extraordinarily  engaging  in¬ 
dividual.  Right  or  wrong,  he  was  always 
full  of  life  and  intellectual  fervor.” 

On  May  19,  1909,  Gutzon  Borglum  mar¬ 
ried  his  secretary,  Mary  Williams  Mont¬ 
gomery,  in  a  ceremony  in  Short  Beach, 
Connecticut.  Mrs.  Borglum,  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College  who  held  a  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Berlin,  became  well 
known  as  a  scholar  and  Assyriologist.  Her 
father  had  been  a  missionary  in  Turkey  and 
Syria.  The  couple  had  two  children,  James 
Lincoln  de  la  Mothe  Borglum  (April  9, 
1912;  known  as  Lincoln  Borglum;  he 
worked  on  the  Mount  Rushmore  Memo¬ 
rial)  and  Mary  Ellis  Borglum  (bom  March 
25,  1916;  who  married  David  Vhay;  still 
later  she  was  known  as  Mary  Ellis  Pow¬ 
ers).1  Gutzon’s  brother,  Solon  H(annibal) 
Borglum,  was  a  sculptor  of  international 
repute  and  at  one  time  was  better  known 
than  Gutzon.  Gutzon  Borglum  s  death  oc¬ 
curred  in  Henrotin  Hospital,  Chicago, 
where  he  had  been  since  February  13th, 
on  March  6,  1941.  His  wife,  son,  and 
daughter  were  at  his  bedside.  Interment 
was  at  Forest  Lawn  Memorial  Park,  Glen¬ 
dale,  California. 

Commemorative  credits:  1925  Stone 
Mountain  Memorial  half  dollar;  his  Mount 


Rushmore  sculptures  were  used  as  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  motifs  on  the  1991  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollar,  silver  dollar,  and  $5. 

BROWNELL,  Charles  DeWolf 

Born  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  on 
February  6  1822,  the  son  of  Dr.  Pardon  and 
Lucia  (DeWolf)  Brownell,  Charles  DeWolf 
Brownell  was  one  of  four  brothers  in  the 
family.  In  1824  the  Brownells  moved  to 
East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  Charles 
was  to  live  for  several  decades  thereafter. 
After  studying  law,  he  became  a  practicing 
attorney  in  Hartford  in  1843,  a  profession 
which  he  continued  until  1853,  abandon¬ 
ing  it  because  of  his  aversity  to  the  corrup¬ 
tion  he  observed  among  his  colleagues.  By 
this  time  he  had  turned  his  interest  to  other 
fields  including  art,  writing,  and  astronomy. 
In  1854  Trinity  College  awarded  him  an 
honorary  Master  of  Arts  degree  for  his 
book,  The  Indian  Races  of  North  and 
South  America. 

Brownell  decided  to  specialize  in  land¬ 
scape  painting  and  was  selling  pictures 
commercially  by  1854.  He  studied  art  in 
Hartford  under  Julius  (or  Jules)  Busch  and 
Joseph  Ropes  and  opened  a  studio  at  391 
Main  Street  in  that  city.  From  1854  to  1861 
he  went  to  Cuba  each  winter  to  paint 
tropical  scenes.  In  November  I860  he 
moved  from  Connecticut  to  New  York 
City  and  opened  a  studio  at  658  Broadway. 
While  there  he  produced  many  paintings, 
probably  mostly  of  a  commercial  nature, 
for  little  notice  was  taken  of  them  in  aca- 

1  In  1991  Mary  EUis  Powers,  a  resident  of  Reno,  Nevada,  participated  in  the 
ceremonies  launching  the  Mount  Rushmore  commemorative  coin  program. 
-She  is  very  active  on  the  board  of  the  Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
Society,  and  fully  supports  the  U.S.  Mint's  efforts  to  preserve  and  restore  her 
father's  monument  and  the  surrounding  national  park,"  a  1991  Treasury 
Department  news  released  noted.  Although  many  sources,  many  with  con¬ 
tradictory  information,  were  used  in  the  compilation  of  biographical  data 
concerning  Gutzon  Borglum,  The  Carving  of  Mount  Rushmore,  by  David  Alan 
Smith,  was  the  most  reliable. 
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demic  circles,  despite  his  friendship  with 
Frederic  Church  and  other  accomplished 
artists  of  the  day.  In  1865  he  moved  to 
Bristol,  Rhode  Island  and  married  Henrietta 
Knowlton  Angell  Pierce  of  that  city.  The 
union  produced  four  sons:  Carl  DeWolf 
( 1 866),  Ernest  Henry  ( 1 867),  Edward  Ibarra 
(1870),  and  Roger  Williams  (1876). 

In  1870  he  took  his  family  to  Europe, 
where  they  traveled  through  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  other  countries, 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  1877. 
During  the  next  two  decades  the  artist 
traveled  widely  throughout  North  America, 
while  his  wife  remained  in  Bristol .  Henrietta 
died  in  1897,  after  which  Charles  DeWolf 
Brownell  visited  Japan,  Algiers,  and  other 
areas.  In  November  1908  he  broke  his  hip, 
after  which  he  was  confined  to  bed  until 
his  passing  on  June  6,  1909. 

His  best-known  painting  was  of 
Connecticut’s  Charter  Oak,  a  subject  of 
which  he  did  several  versions.  In  1991 
Kennedy  Galleries,  of  New  York  City,  is¬ 
sued  a  catalogue  featuring  his  work. 

Commemorative  credit:  Henry  G 
Kreis  adapted  the  obverse  design  of  the 
1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary  half  dollar 
from  an  1855  painting  of  the  Charter  Oak 
by  Brownell. 

BURR,  Edward  Everett 

Born  in  Lebanon,  Ohio  on  January  18, 
1895,  Edward  Everett  Burr  studied  at  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and  was  a  pupil  of 
Leopold  Seyffert  and  Albin  Polasek.  At  times 
during  the  1930s  he  maintained  studios  in 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  and  in  Urbana,  Illinois. 
He  received  prizes  from  the  Society  for 
Sanity  in  Art  (a  Chicago  group  in  which  he 
maintained  an  active  interest)  and  in  1933 
from  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  His  works 


were  exhibited  at  the  Society  for  Sanity  in 
Art  (1938,  1941),  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi¬ 
cago  (1926,  1927,  1931),  and  the  Illinois 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (1927).  Edward 
Everett  Burr  was  particularly  well  known 
in  the  Chicago  area. 

Commemorative  credits:  1935-1939 
Arkansas  Centennial  half  dollar  (prepared 
designs  that  were  modeled  by  Emily  Bates), 
1936  Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollar  (re¬ 
verse,  or  eagle  side). 

CAREY,  Arthur  Graham 

Arthur  Graham  Carey  was  a  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  silversmith  who  worked  with  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and  in  pri¬ 
vate  business. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Rhode 
Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar  (prepared 
designs  with  his  friend,  John  Howard 
Benson). 

COPPINI,  Pompeo  Luigi 

Born  in  Moglia  (province  of  Mantua), 
Italy  on  May  19,  1870,  the  son  of  Giovanni 
and  Leandra  (Raffa)  Coppini,  Pompeo 
Coppini  studied  architecture  in  Florence 
but  changed  his  interest  and  enrolled  in 
the  Academia  di  Belle  Arti  in  the  same  city, 
where  he  learned  the  techniques  of  sculp¬ 
ture  under  Augusto  Rivalta  and  graduated 
with  highest  honors  in  1889  after  complet¬ 
ing  an  eight-year  course  of  study  in  just 
three.  He  then  spent  several  years  in  the 
Italian  army,  after  which  he  engaged  in 
various  lines  of  work,  doing  some  sculpt¬ 
ing  as  opportunities  presented  themselves. 

Pompeo  Coppini  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1 896  and  worked  as  an  assistant  to 
New  York  sculptor  Alexander  Doyle.  He 
then  gained  employment  with  the  Eden 
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Musee,  a  public  attraction  with  many  fea¬ 
tures  (stage  playlets,  sculptures,  motion 
pictures,  etc.),  where  he  worked  in  1897 
and  1898.  In  1898  he  produced  statuary 
groups  for  the  Government  Building  at  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  held  in 
Omaha.  In  1901  he  received  a  commission 
to  create  the  Confederate  Monument  for 
the  State  Capitol  at  Austin,  Texas.  While 
working  on  the  project  he  visited  San  An¬ 
tonio,  which  he  liked  so  much  that  he 
decided  to  move  there,  becoming  an 
American  citizen  in  1902. 

While  he  was  a  Texan  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  from  1916  to  1922  he  maintained  a 
studio  in  Chicago,  and  in  New  York  City  he 
had  a  studio  from  1922  to  1956,  although 
he  continued  to  make  Texas  his  residence. 
From  1943  to  1945  he  headed  the  Fine  Arts 
Department  at  Trinity  University  in  San 
Antonio.  He  founded  the  Classic  Art  Frater¬ 
nity,  later  renamed  the  Coppini  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  sponsored  by  his  foster  daugh¬ 
ter,  sculptress  Waldine  Tauch. 

Coppini  achieved  renown  as  a  sculptor 
and  created  nearly  100  public  and  other 
monuments  in  the  United  States  and  others 
in  Mexico  and  Italy.  His  work  included  75 
portrait  busts  and  19  statues  including  the 
Washington  Monument  in  Mexico  City,  a 
statue  of  GeneralJ.H.  xMorgan  in  Louisville, 
the  Memorial  Fountain  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  an  equestrian  grouping  at 
Bellinger,  Texas.  In  1949  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy,  From  Dawn  to  Sunset,  was  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  artist  was  married  in  New  Haven, 
Connecticut  on  February  27, 1898,  to  Elisa 
DeBarbieri.  Coppini  died  in  San  Antonio 
on  September  27,  1957. 

Commemorative  credit:  1934-1938 
Texas  Centennial  half  dollar. 


COX,  Kenyon 

Born  in  Windsor,  Vermont  on  October 
27,  1856,  Kenyon  Cox  was  the  son  of  Maj. 
Gen.  Dolson  Cox  (governor  of  Ohio  and 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  U.S.  Grant) 
and  Helen  Finney  Cox  (a  daughter  of  the 
president  of  Oberlin  College).  Kenyon  Cox 
became  interested  in  art  as  a  child  and, 
while  an  invalid  from  the  age  of  nine  to  1 3, 
passed  much  time  by  sketching.  From  13 
to  18  he  was  a  student  at  the  McMicken  art 
school  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  spent  much 
of  his  spare  time  sketching  animals  at  a 
local  private  zoo. 

At  the  age  of  20,  in  1876,  he  enrolled  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
where  he  spent  a  year  before  going  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  under  several  mas¬ 
ters  including  Carolus  Duran  and  Jean- 
Leon  Gerome,  whom  he  considered  to  be 
his  mentor.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
Cox  established  a  studio  in  New  York  City 
in  1883-  In  1889  two  of  his  works  were 
awarded  prizes  at  the  Paris  International 
Exposition.  For  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893,  he  painted 
architectural  murals  for  the  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Building  and  the  Liberal  Arts  Building. 
He  decorated  the  Capitol  Building  in  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota.  Cox  became  known  as  a 
portraitist,  illustrator,  and  author. 

On  June  30,  1892  he  married  Louise 
Howland  King,  for  whom  he  had  served  as 
an  art  instructor.  Kenyon  Cox  died  in  New 
York  City  on  March  17,  1919. 

Commemorative  credit:  1893  Isabella 
quarter  (he  prepared  sketches,  but  it  is  not 
known  if  his  ideas  were  used  by  Charles  E. 
Barber,  who  reviewed  Cox’s  work  and 
designed  the  coin). 
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CRAWFORD,  Thomas 

Bom  in  New  York  City  (presumed)  on 
March  22,  1814,  the  son  of  Aaron  and  Mary 
(Gibson)  Crawford,  Thomas  Crawford  be¬ 
came  interested  in  art  as  a  child,  when  he 
spent  time  drawing  sketches  and  carving 
in  wood.  At  the  age  of  19  he  studied 
stonecutting  in  the  studio  of  John  Frazee 
(1790-1852),  later  working  in  the  marble 
carving  facility  of  Robert  E.  Launitz  (1806- 
1870)  where  he  produced  designs  for 
monuments. 

In  1835  Crawford  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  studied  under  Bertel  Thorwaldsen,  the 
Danish  sculptor.  For  the  next  several  years 
he  produced  copies  of  statues  for  display 
in  the  Vatican.  During  one  particularly 
creative  10- week  period  in  1837  he  pro¬ 
duced  17  marble  busts.  In  1838  he  created 
his  first  significant  original  work,  Orpheus 
and  Cerberus.  Charles  Sumner,  the  well- 
known  Massachusetts  politician,  saw 
Crawford’s  work  while  on  a  trip  to  Rome, 
and  commissioned  him  to  produce  several 
works  for  display  in  Boston.  Crawford  de¬ 
cided  to  make  Rome  his  home  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  most  of  the  rest  of  his  life, 
except  for  a  visit  to  the  United  States  in 
1849. 

For  the  Capitol  building  in  Washington. 
D.C.  he  created  life-size  figures  for  the 
front  pediment,  bronze  doors  (illustrating 
scenes  from  the  Revolutionary  War),  and  a 
statue  originally  called  Armed  Liberty. 
later  popularly  known  as  Columbia  or 
Liberty,  and  still  later  as  Freedom  or  the 
Statue  of  Freedom,  for  the  Capitol  dome. 
This  work  was  posthumously  cast  in  bronze 
in  a  Maryland  foundry  and  was  hoisted 
atop  the  Capitol  dome  amid  great  festivi¬ 
ties  on  December  2,  1863. 

In  1844  Crawford  married  Louisa  Ward 


(her  sister,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  wrote  The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic ),  who  bore 
him  four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Francis  Marion  Crawford,  became  well 
known  as  a  novelist.  For  a  dozen  or  so  years 
after  his  marriage  he  maintained  a  large 
studio  of  12  rooms,  employing  about  50 
assistants.  Many  works  were  created  in¬ 
cluding  Hebe  and  Ganymede,  Anacreon 
Ode  LXXII,  1842  (Boston  Athenaeum), 
Christian  Pilgrim  in  Sight  of  Rome,  Ge¬ 
nius  of  Mirth,  1842  (The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New  York),  1847  (Boston 
Athenaeum),  Beethoven,  1855  (New  En¬ 
gland  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston), 
Babes  in  the  Woods,  1851  (The  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York),  Boy 
Playing  Marbles,  1853  (Worcester  Art 
Museum,  Massachusetts),  Flora,  1 853  (The 
Newark  Museum),  Peri  and  the  Gates  of 
Paradise,  1855  (Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington,  D.C.),  and  Adam  and  Eve, 
1855  (Boston  Athenaeum). 

Following  an  accident  to  his  eye, 
Crawford  developed  a  brain  tumor,  became 
blind,  and  suffered  greatly.  He  went  to 
Paris  to  seek  help,  and  then  to  London, 
where  he  died  on  October  10,  1857.  He 
was  interred  in  Greenwood  Cemetery  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  In  1861  his  widow 
married  Luther  Terry,  a  painter  in  oils. 

Commemorative  credits:  The  Statue 
of  Freedom  motif  was  used  on  the  ob¬ 
verses  of  the  1 989  Congress  Bicentennial 
half  dollar  and  silver  dollar. 

COUSINS,  William  C. 

William  Charles  Cousins,  son  of  William 
C.  and  Anna  Donahue  Cousins,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  on  July  13,  1930.  After  attend¬ 
ing  schools  in  Darby,  Pennsylvania  he  stud¬ 
ied  advertising  design  and  art,  after  which 
he  worked  in  graphic  arts  for  F.I.  du  Pont 
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Nemours  &  Co.  and  the  Thiokol  Chemical 
Company. 

From  1967  to  1990  he  worked  with  the 
Franklin  Mint,  joining  in  the  capacity  of  art 
director  and  a  year  later  moving  to  the  post 
of  director  of  sculpture.  A  brochure  issued 
by  that  facility  noted  in  part:  “William 
Cousins  embodies  an  unusual  combina¬ 
tion  of  talents.  Seldom  does  one  find  a 
creative  artist  who  also  functions  success¬ 
fully  as  a  business  executive. . . .  As  director 
of  the  Franklin  Mint  Sculptors’  Studio, 
Cousins  heads  the  largest  studio  of  medal¬ 
ists  in  the  world.  By  way  of  comparison, 
the  Sculptors’  Studio  numbers  among  its 
artists  more  medallic  sculptors  than  the 
national  mints  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  combined. 
Cousins  has  also  worked  with  many  of  the 
world’s  most  prominent  medalists  in  creat¬ 
ing  outstanding  works  of  art  and  has  main¬ 
tained  a  working  liaison  with  well  over  100 
artists  on  four  continents.  His  own  talent  as 
an  artist  and  sculptor  is  in  great  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  ability  to  sustain  this 
rapport ....  He  received  his  training  at  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art  and  the  Fleisher 
Art  Memorial.” 

William  Cousins  came  to  the  Engraving 
Department  of  the  U.S.  Mint  in  1990, 
bringing  with  him  wide  experience  in  en¬ 
graving  and  management.  Among  his  works 
are  the  following.  Paintings:  The  Old  Man 
Waiting  (1952),  Saxophone  Mood  (1952), 
Reverie  (1957),  The  Quiet  City  (series  of 
three  watercolors,  1958),  Jungle  Gym 
(1962),  and  Turn  of  the  Century  (mural, 
1958);  etchings  and  woodcuts:  Lombard 
Street  (1952),  Dejection  (1953),  Christ¬ 
mas  Angel  (1956),  Spirit  of  the  Dance 
(19458),  and  Mankind  and  Motherhood 
(1964);  medals:  Miami  Palms  (Token  and 


Medal  Society,  1967),  The  Garden  of  Eden 
(Biosciences  Information  Service,  1967), 
The  Lion  and  the  Lamb  (Franklin  Mint 
peace  medal,  1969),  Deborah  (Judaic 
Heritage  Society,  1969),  and  dozens  of 
medals  for  the  Franklin  Mint  including  over 
20  gaming  tokens.  William  C.  Cousins  was 
a  co-founder  of  the  Pencader  Art  League. 

In  a  Philadelphia  ceremony  in  1951  he 
married  Eleanor  LeMon.  The  Cousins  fam¬ 
ily  includes  four  children:  Teresa,  William, 
Lynda,  and  John.  The  artist’s  home  and 
studio  (Brandywine  Creative)  are  in  Chadds 
Ford,  Pennsylvania. 

Commemorative  credits:  1991-W 
Mount  Rushmore  $5  (modeled  the  reverse 
from  a  design  by  Robert  Lamb),  1991  USO 
silver  dollar  (modeled  the  obverse  from  a 
design  by  Robert  Lamb). 

DALLIN,  Cyrus  E. 

Born  in  Springville,  Utah,  a  Mormon 
settlement,  on  November  22,  1861,  the 
first  son  of  Thomas  andjane  (Hamer)  Dallin, 
Cyrus  Edwin  Dallin  studied  at  local  schools 
while  pursuing  the  hobby  of  modeling  in 
clay.  As  a  teenager  he  accompanied  his 
father  on  trips  to  mining  camps,  where  the 
young  artist  created  heads  and  other  sculp¬ 
tures  in  the  same  medium.  Later,  Dallin 
studied  art  in  Boston  (under  Truman  H. 
Bartlett,  father  of  Paul  Wayland  Bartlett) 
while  he  worked  nights  at  the  Boston  Terra- 
Cotta  Works.  After  a  year  under  Bartlett,  he 
went  to  the  Quincy  (Massachusetts)  studio 
of  Sidney  H .  Morse ,  where  he  created  statu¬ 
ary  and  other  work  for  cemeteries. 

In  1883  he  earned  a  $300  prize  for  his 
statue  of  Paul  Revere.  In  1888  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  Association  of  New  York  City 
awarded  him  a  gold  medal  for  his  sculpture 
of  an  Indian  hunter.  The  artist  then  spent 
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time  in  Paris  (with  Hermon  A.  MacNeil, 
Charles  Grafly,  and  Frederick  MacMonnies 
at  the  Academie  Julian  under  Henri  Michel 
Chapu),  returning  to  America  in  1891. 

In  1896  Dallin  went  to  Paris  to  study 
with  Jean  Dampt  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  and  remained  there  until  March  1899. 
At  the  Paris  Salon  he  exhibited  a  large-size 
plaster  group,  Apollo  Mourning  Over 
Hyacinthus  and  Don  Quixote.  His  Medi¬ 
cine  Man  sculpture,  now  in  Fairmount 
Park,  Philadelphia,  was  shown  at  the  Paris 
International  Exposition  in  1 900  and  earned 
a  silver  medal. 

Over  a  period  of  time  Dallin  became  a 
well  known  sculptor  and  was  noted  for  his 
works  depicting  Indians  (mostly  eques¬ 
trian)  and  New  England  historical  motifs. 
His  works  include  the  Pioneer  Monument 
and  the  Angel  Moroni  (atop  the  Mormon 
Temple,  Salt  Lake  City),  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
(Library  of  Congress),  Signal  of  Peace 
(Lincoln  Park,  Chicago),  Massasoit  (Ply¬ 
mouth,  Massachusetts),  Signing  of  the 
Compact  (Provincetown,  Massachusetts), 
Storrow  Memorial  (Lincoln,  Massachu 
setts),  and  Spirit  of  Life  (Brookline,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts).  His  1909  work,  Appeal  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  is  the  artist’s  best-known  sculpture. 
Dallin  maintained  studios  in  Boston  and 
Arlington,  Massachusetts.  During  the  late 
19th  and  early  20th  centuries  he  was 
awarded  many  medals  at  expositions  and 
elsewhere. 

On  June  16,  1891,  the  artist  married 
Vittoria  Colonna  Murray  of  Roxbury,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  The  couple  had  two  children. 
Cyrus  E.  Dallin  died  in  Boston  on  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1944. 

Commemorative  credit:  1 920- 1 92 1 
Pilgrim  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 


DAVIDSON,  A.  Wolfe 

In  1936  A.  Wolfe  Davidson  was  32  years 
old  and  was  associated  with  Clemson  Col¬ 
lege  in  South  Carolina,  at  which  time  he 
was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  sculp¬ 
tors  in  the  state. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Co¬ 
lumbia  (South  Carolina)  half  dollar. 

DE  FRANCISCI,  Anthony 

Born  in  Palermo,  Sicily  on  June  13, 1887, 
the  youngest  of  10  children,  Anthony 
DeFrancisci  began  his  interest  in  art  as  a 
child,  when  he  worked  in  his  father’s 
marble-carving  business.  He  came  to 
America  in  1903  and  studied  at  Cooper 
Union,  the  Art  Students  League,  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Among  his 
instructors  were  James  Earle  Fraser,  Adolph 
A.  Weinman,  and  G.T.  Brewster.  Going 
into  business  for  himself  in  1912, 
DeFrancisci  became  well  known  as  a  med¬ 
alist  and  earned  many  honors. 

Numismatically ,  he  is  best  known  for  his 
design  of  the  1921  Peace  silver  dollar,  for 
which  his  wife,  the  formerTeresa  Cafarelli, 
served  as  a  model.  The  World  War  II  veter¬ 
ans’  discharge  medal,  an  engineering  soci¬ 
ety  medal  presented  to  Herbert  Hoover, 
and  a  medal  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company’s 
50th  anniversary  were  among  his  numer¬ 
ous  other  works. 

DeFrancisci  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  New  York  City  on  October  20, 
1 964,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife,  Teresa, 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Gilda  Slate.  Until  the 
very  end  he  was  active  as  a  medalist. 

Commemorative  credit:  1920  Maine 
Centennial  half  dollar  (from  sketches  drawn 
by  an  unknown  Maine  artist). 
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FERRELL,  T.  James 

Born  in  Clayton,  New  Jersey  in  1939,  T. 
James  Ferrell  graduated  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he 
pursued  studies  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
graphics.  Upon  leaving  art  school  in  1963, 
he  worked  as  an  artist  on  the  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  for  six 
years.  In  the  decade  after  his  graduation  he 
served  as  monitor  of  the  Professional  Art¬ 
ists’  Graphic  Workshop  at  the  Academy. 
He  studied  art  at  the  Barnes  Foundation, 
Merion,  Pennsylvania,  for  two  years. 

Ferrell  is  a  recipient  of  the  Cresson  Euro¬ 
pean  Traveling  Scholarship,  the  Charles 
Toppan  Prize  for  oil  painting,  and  for  four 
consecutive  years  the  Lux  prize  and  the 
Woodrow  prize  in  printmaking.  Beginning 
in  1964  at  the  Academy,  many  institutions 
and  galleries  have  exhibited  his  work. 

In  1 969  he  became  interested  in  the  new 
Franklin  Mint  and  joined  the  staff  of  medallic 
artists  there,  working  under  Gilroy  Rob¬ 
erts  (former  chief  engraver  of  the  Mint)  in 
the  production  of  coins  (for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries)  and  medals.  After  a  very  productive 
first  five  years  he  became  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  but  still  worked  with  artistic  con¬ 
cepts  in  the  sculpting  and  design  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  medals.  During  his  20-year  tenure 
at  the  Franklin  Mint  he  created  the  following 
designs  among  others:  1975  100-balboa 
gold  coin  of  Panama;  1975  150-balboa 
platinum  coin  of  Panama;  1976  100-dollar 
gold  coin  of  Barbados;  1976  100-kina  gold 
coin  of  Papua  (New  Guinea);  1-,  5-,  and  25- 
piso  coins  of  the  Philippines;  1986,  1988, 
and  1989  $100  gold  coins  of  Egypt  (the 
1 989  coin  was  selected  Coin  of  the  Year  in 
the  annual  Krause  Publications  competi¬ 
tion  of  new  designs),  and  numerous  presi¬ 
dential  and  other  portraits  on  medals. 


In  August  1989  he  joined  the  Engraving 
Department  of  the  United  States  Mint  in 
Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  an  exper¬ 
tise  and  technical  knowledge  concerning 
the  production  of  coin  and  medal  models 
and  related  subjects.  One  of  his  early 
projects  was  the  creation  of  the  congres¬ 
sional  gold  medal  honoring  Jesse  Owens, 
followed  in  late  1990  by  the  design  of  the 
reverse  of  the  1991  -dated  Mount  Rushmore 
half  dollar,  and  in  1991  by  the  reverse  of 
the  Korean  War  commemorative  silver 
dollar.  Jim  Ferrell  lives  in  Philadelphia  with 
his  wife  and  two  children.  An  old  restored 
firehouse  serves  as  his  home  and  private 
studio. 

Commemorative  credits:  1991  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollar  (reverse),  1991  Ko¬ 
rean  War  anniversary  silver  dollar  (reverse). 

FOWLER,  Philip 

Philip  Fowler,  an  engraver  on  the  Mint 
staff  until  his  retirement  in  the  1980s, 
worked  on  many  projects  there,  including 
an  American  Arts  commemorative  medal¬ 
lion  and  the  reverse  of  a  commemorative 
$5  piece. 

Commemorative  credit:  1986-W 
Statue  of  Liberty  $5  (Philip  Fowler  did 
some  modeling  on  Elizabethjones’s  design 
for  the  reverse) 

FRASER,  James  Earle 

Born  in  Winona,  Minnesota  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1876,  the  son  of  Thomas  Alexander 
and  Cora  (West)  Fraser,  James  Earle  Fraser 
developed  an  interest  in  art  at  an  early  age. 
He  began  his  formal  studies  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  later  going  to  Paris  to 
enroll  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  the 
Academie  Julian,  and  the  Academie 
Colarossi.  In  1 898  he  won  a  sculpture  prize 
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given  by  the  American  Art  Association  in 
Paris.  From  1898  to  1902  he  was  an  assis¬ 
tant  to  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  and  as¬ 
sisted  with  the  Sherman  Victory >  Monu¬ 
ment,  erected  in  New  York  City  in  1903 
(the  goddess  figure  on  the  monument 
served  as  the  model  for  Saint-Gaudens’ 
MCMVII  $20  gold  coin).  Later  Fraser 
worked  with  Saint-Gaudens  at  the  artist’s 
studio  in  Cornish,  New  Hampshire  and 
became  a  member  of  the  artists’  colony  in 
that  community. 

Fraser’s  first  widely  acclaimed  work  was 
a  medallion  portrait  of  the  Brewster  child 
exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  in  1 902, 
which  brought  him  several  commissions 
and  launched  his  eminently  successful  ca¬ 
reer.  His  sculptures  include  The  End  of  the 
Trail  (for  which  he  won  a  $1,000  prize 
while  in  his  twenties;  the  work  was  quite 
possibly  inspired  by  his  experiences  as  a 
youth  in  the  1880s  in  the  Indian  district  of 
South  Dakota;  the  sculpture  was  purchased 
by  the  town  of  Visalia,  California),  sculp¬ 
tures  of  an  Indian  and  a  seated  figure  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  for  the  1904  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  the  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  sarcophagus  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  (and  the  symbolic  figures  on  the 
Arlington  Memorial  Bridge),  and  statues 
for  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
(New  York  City),  U.S.  Treasury'  Building  in 
Washington  (a  monument  of  Alexander 
Hamilton),  Bank  of  Montreal,  the  1939 
World’s  Fair  (New  York  City),  and  many 
more  including  large  statues  of  George 
Washington,  John  Ericsson,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Abraham  Lincoln  (displayed  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey),  and  Gen.  George 
Patton. 

For  the  Hall  of  Fame  he  produced  a  bust 


of  his  mentor,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 
James  Earle  Fraser’s  equestrian  grouping  at 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  Circle  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  was  a  gift  from  Italy  to  the  United 
States  in  1951.  During  the  period  1906- 
1908  he  was  an  instructor  in  sculpture  at 
the  Art  Students  League,  New  York  City.  In 
1910  a  group  of  Fraser’s  medals  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Brussels  International  Expo¬ 
sition  and  were  subsequently  purchased 
by  the  Belgian  government  for  its  museum 
in  Ghent.  The  Italian  government  bought  a 
group  of  his  medals  for  display  in  Rome. 

In  1913  he  designed  the  Indian  (“Buf¬ 
falo”)  nickel  five-cent  piece.  In  1925  he 
created  the  motifs  for  the  octagonal  Norse- 
American  Centennial  silver  and  gold  med¬ 
als  (the  Norse- American  Centennial,  Inc. 
wanted  a  coin,  but  Congress  granted  a 
medal  instead;  medals  were  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint).  From  1925  to  1927  he 
was  president  of  the  National  Sculpture 
Society,  and  in  1926-1927  he  was  vice 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  For  many  years  James  Earle 
Fraser  served  as  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  recommend  commissions  to  his 
friends. 

His  wife,  Laura  Gardin  Fraser  (see  listing 
below),  whom  he  married  in  New  York 
City  on  November  13,  1913,  was  a  well- 
known  sculptress,  having  learned  the  art 
under  his  guidance.  The  couple  had  no 
children.  Their  studio  was  maintained  in 
Westport,  Connecticut.  So  excellent  was 
their  work  that  historian  Don  Taxay  dedi¬ 
cated  his  book,  An  Illustrated  History  of 
U.S.  Commemorative  Coinage,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “To  the  late  James  and  Laura  Fraser 
who  did  so  much  to  elevate  the  art  of 
American  coinage.”  Fraser  died  in  Westport 
on  October  11,  1953. 
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Commemorative  credits:  1924  Hu- 
guenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  half  dollar 
(modified  designs  created  by  George  T. 
Morgan),  1 926-1 939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar 
(with  Laura  Gardin  Fraser). 

FRASER,  Juliette  May 

Juliette  May  Fraser,  who  became  known 
as  a  portraitist  and  illustrator,  was  born  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  on  January  27, 1887.  She 
studied  at  Wellesley  College  and  at  the  Art 
Students  League  on  the  mainland,  and  in 
her  native  city  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
Most  of  her  professional  life  was  spent  in 
the  place  of  her  birth,  although  she  was 
also  a  frequent  exhibitor  in  California.  Her 
art  can  be  seen  at  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  St. 
Andrew’s  Cathedral,  the  Board  of  Water 
Supply,  the  Mid-Pacific  Institute,  and  the 
University  of  Hawaii  (mosaic  mural  in  Bilger 
Hall),  all  in  Honolulu,  and  the  Hawaii  Build¬ 
ing  (San  Francisco). 

One  of  her  specialities  was  the  painting 
of  murals  for  private  homes.  She  illustrated 
many  books  including  Legendes 
Hawaiiennes  (1932),  Ghost  Dog  (1944), 
and  Outdoors  in  Hawaii  (five-volume  se¬ 
ries,  1948).  Miss  Fraser  wrote  and  illustrated 
Ke  Avenue,  1952,  which  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  50  best  books  of  the  year  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  Begin¬ 
ning  in  I960  she  was  art  critic  for  the 
Honolulu  Star  Bulletin.  She  participated 
in  many  exhibits  and  was  a  member  of 
several  societies  in  Hawaii. 

Commemorative  credit:  1928  Hawai¬ 
ian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  (her  mod¬ 
els  were  altered  by  Chester  Beach,  who 
signed  the  obverse  die). 

FRASER,  Laura  Gardin 

Born  in  Chicago,  the  daughter  of  John 


Emil  and  Alice  (Tilton)  Gardin,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1889,  Laura  Gardin  was  educated 
in  public  schools  in  Rye,  New  York  and  at 
the  Horace  Mann  School  in  New  York  City. 
She  began  her  study  of  sculpture  at  the  age 
of  18  with  James  Earle  Fraser  (whom  she 
later  married  on  November  17,  1913;  see 
biography  above)  at  the  Art  Students  League 
in  New  York  City.  During  World  War  I  she 
served  as  captain  of  the  ambulance  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Motor  Corps  of  America. 

She  became  well  known  for  her  studies 
of  wildlife,  for  her  portrait  sculpture,  and 
as  a  medalist.  Laura  Gardin  Fraser  was 
awarded  the  Saltus  Medal  (for  outstanding 
work  in  medallic  art)  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  in  1926,  and  was  the 
recipient  of  numerous  honors  given  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Design.  Her  bust  of 
Gilbert  Stuart  is  in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  She 
created  a  number  of  large  sculptures  in¬ 
cluding  an  equestrian  statue  in  Baltimore, 
the  Grape  Baby  fountain  (Rose  Garden, 
Delaware  Park,  Buffalo,  New  York),  and  a 
work  displayed  at  Brookgreen  Gardens 
(South  Carolina). 

Among  her  many  medallic  works  was 
the  congressional  medal  in  honor  of  Charles 
A.  Lindbergh’s  transatlantic  flight  in  1927. 
With  her  husband  (who  predeceased  her 
by  12  years)  she  maintained  a  studio  in 
Westport,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Fraser’s  final 
work  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  commission 
for  three  large  bronze  panels  for  the  library 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy.  Her 
death  occurred  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut 
on  August  13,  1966.  She  was  survived  by 
two  sisters. 

Commemorative  credits:  1921  Ala¬ 
bama  Centennial  half  dollar,  1922  Grant 
Memorial  half  dollar,  1922  Grant  Memorial 
gold  dollar,  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centen- 
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nial  half  dollar  (she  revised  designs  created 
by  Sidney  Bell),  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail 
half  dollar  (with  James  Earle  Fraser). 

FRENCH,  Daniel  Chester 

Born  on  April  20,  1850,  in  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  the  son  of  Henry  Flagg  and 
Anne  (Richardson)  French,  Daniel  Chester 
French  became  one  of  America’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  sculptors.  A  list  of  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  would  occupy  many  pages.  French 
was  educated  in  public  schools  in  New 
Hampshire  in  Exeter  and  in  Massachusetts 
in  Amherst,  Cambridge,  and  Boston.  In 
1867  and  1868  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  As 
a  teenager  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
study  of  birds  than  anything  else. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  younger  sister  of 
author  Louisa  May  Alcott,  French  modeled 
several  animal  subjects  in  clay.  His  interest 
in  sculpture  grew,  and  he  later  studied  the 
subject  under  John  Q.A.  Ward  (New  York 
City),  Thomas  Ball  and  Preston  Powers 
(Florence,  Italy,  1874-1876),  and  in  Paris 
(1886- 1 887).  For  a  time  French  maintained 
studios  in  Concord  and  Stockbridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  but  in  1887  he  permanently 
relocated  to  New  York  City. 

His  best-known  and  one  of  his  earliest 
works  was  the  Minute  Man  statue  com¬ 
missioned  in  1873,  when  French  was  23 
years  old,  by  the  citizens  of  Concord  at  a 
meeting  presided  over  by  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson;  the  statue  was  unveiled  on  April 
19,  1875.  Also  well  known  is  French’s 
monumental  figure  that  is  enclosed  by  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C. 

French  was  a  founder  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Fine  Arts  and  served  as  its  chairman 
1912-1915  including  during  the  selection 


process  of  artists  for  the  1915  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  coins. 
During  his  lifetime  French  received  many 
awards  and  honors  among  which  were 
honorary  degrees  from  Dartmouth,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 

The  artist  was  married  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  July  17,  1888,  to  his  cousin,  Mary 
Adams  French,  daughter  of  an  official  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department.  The  union 
produced  one  child,  Margaret  French  (who 
married  William  Penn  Cresson).  Daniel 
Chester  French  died  in  Stockbridge,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  on  October  7,  1931-  President 
Herbert  Hoover  gave  a  eulogy,  stating:  “He 
was  recognized  not  only  in  this  country 
but  throughout  the  world  as  an  artist  of 
pre-eminent  skill  and  power....” 

Commemorative  credit:  1925  Lex- 
ington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dol¬ 
lar  (although  French  was  not  involved  in 
the  design  of  this  coin,  Chester  Beach  used 
French’s  Minute  Man  statue  as  the  ob¬ 
verse  motif). 

GASPARRO,  Frank 

Born  in  Philadelphia  on  August  26, 1 909, 
the  son  of  Bernard  and  Rose  G.  Gasparro, 
Frank  Gasparro  developed  an  interest  in 
art  at  an  early  age  and  studied  the  subject  at 
the  Fleisher  Art  Memorial  while  still  in 
grade  school.  He  studied  under  Giuseppe 
Donato  1924-1929,  who  had  worked  with 
Auguste  Rodin,  the  famous  French  sculp¬ 
tor.  Enrolling  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  1928,  Gasparro  studied 
there  until  1931,  later  taking  advantage  of 
two  European  scholarships  (studying  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Swe¬ 
den),  after  which  he  became  a  professional 
sculptor. 

Private  work  was  scarce  during  the  De- 
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pression,  and  he  joined  the  Federal  Arts 
Administration  as  a  sculptor  in  1937.  In 
1942  he  was  employed  as  an  assistant  en¬ 
graver  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  in  April 
1 962  was  named  as  assistant  chief  engraver 
and  sculptor.  On  October  1 1 , 1 963 ,  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
as  chief  engraver  to  fill  the  post  vacated  by 
Gilroy  Roberts. 

Frank  Gasparro  designed  many  medals 
at  the  Mint  and  a  number  of  coins  including 
the  1959  Lincoln  cent  Memorial  reverse, 
the  reverse  of  the  1964  Kennedy  half  dol¬ 
lar,  the  1971  Eisenhower  dollar,  the  1977 
U.S.  Liberty  pattern  dollar,  and  the  1979 
Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar.  Foreign  coins 
include:  Guatemala  25  centavos,  1943; 
Philippine  1  centavo  1967-1974, 5  centavos 
1967-1974,  10  centavos  1967-1974,  50 
centavos  1967-1975, 1  peso  1969and  1970; 
Cuba  1953  1  centavo  (reverse);  various 
FAO  issues  for  Panama.  Medals  done  at  the 
Mint  include  such  subjects  as  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  II  Bicentennial  Visit  (1976),  John 
Wayne,  Lillian  Carter,  1978  FAO,  Roberto 
Clemente,  series  of  U.S.  chief  justices,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  A.  Gallatin,  1968  and 
1976  Assay  Commission  medals,  Stella  B. 
Hackel  (reverse  of  medal),  ANA  Diamond 
Jubilee  (obverse),  Numismatic  News  1 952- 
1982,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (obverse),  Benjamin 
Franklin,  W.E.  Simon,  City  of  Philadelphia, 
Winston  Churchill  Iron  Curtain  (obverse), 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  George 
Washington,  and  many  more. 

Frank  Gasparro  retired  from  the  Mint  on 
January  16,  1981 ,  after  which  he  did  many 
private  commissions  including  several  se¬ 
ries  for  Paramount  International  Coin  Cor¬ 
poration  and  a  group  of  annual  medals  for 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 

On  November  1 1 , 1939,  he  marriedjulia 


Florence  Johnston  in  Philadelphia.  The 
couple  has  a  daughter,  Christina  Julia.  Frank 
Gasparro  lives  and  maintains  his  studio  in 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania. 

Commemorative  credit:  1991  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollar  (reverse). 

GOBRECHT,  Christian 

Christian  Gobrecht  was  bom  in  Hanover, 
York  County,  Pennsylvania  on  December 
23,  1785,  the  6th  son  of  John  Christopher 
Gobrecht  (a  minister  in  the  German  Re¬ 
formed  Church  and  a  native  of  Angerstein, 
Germany,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in 
1755)  and  Elizabeth  (Sands)  Gobrecht. 
Christian  demonstrated  an  early  talent  for 
art  and  mechanics.  In  his  youth  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  clockmaker  in  Manheim, 
Pennsylvania,  after  which  he  moved  to 
Baltimore,  where  he  engraved  dials  and 
other  ornaments  for  timepieces  and  did 
other  engraving  work,  much  of  it  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  William  H.  Freeman.  Still  later 
he  became  an  engraver  of  type  punches  for 
newspapers  and  documents  and  also  en¬ 
graved  plates  for  banknotes. 

Sometime  around  the  year  1811 
Gobrecht  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where 
by  1816  he  was  at  work  as  a  banknote 
engraver  with  Murray,  Draper,  Fairman  & 
Co.  In  1817  he  devised  a  medal-ruling  ma¬ 
chine  which,  by  means  of  a  pantograph, 
depicted  the  contours  of  a  coin  or  medal  as 
lines  on  a  flat  surface  such  as  a  copper 
engraving  plate.  The  copper  or  other  plate 
to  be  ruled  was  movable,  and  the  item 
copied  remained  stationary.  At  least  two 
versions  of  this  machine  were  made,  the 
first  being  able  to  copy  only  straight  lines 
and  the  second  with  the  capability  of  copy¬ 
ing  curved  as  well  as  straight  lines. 

On  May  31,  1818,  the  artist  took  as  his 
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wife  Mary  Hamilton  Hewes  (the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Hamilton  and  the  widow  of 
Daniel  Hewes).  The  couple  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Around  1820-1821,  Christian  Gobrecht 
invented  and  manufactured  a  parlor  reed 
organ  operated  by  keys  and  bellows,  the 
first  example  of  which  was  sold  to  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  Another 
example  made  in  1832  was  kept  by 
Gobrecht  himself  (and  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century  was  still  owned  by  his  de¬ 
scendants).  Intrigued  by  the  automata  of 
Maelzel  (whose  mechanical  chess  player 
delighted  the  courts  of  Europe),  Gobrecht 
created  a  talking  doll  and  an  improvement 
on  the  ancient  camera  lucida  device. 

By  1826  Gobrecht  had  furnished  de¬ 
signs  and  die  models  as  a  private  contrac¬ 
tor  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  During  the 
1820s  and  early  1830s  he  executed  many 
commissions  for  the  Mint  and  private  cli¬ 
ents  including  the  seal  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
the  Massachusetts  Mechanics  Charitable 
Association  award  medal  (which  is  en¬ 
countered  with  some  frequency  today), 
the  award  medal  for  the  New  England 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Manufactures 
and  the  Arts  (interestingly,  Gobrecht  was 
the  first  recipient  of  this  medal,  which  was 
engraved:  “For  the  genius,  taste  and  skill 
which  he  evinced  in  executing  the  dies 
therefor.”),  the  Franklin  Institute  award 
medal,  and  a  widely  admired  medal  depict¬ 
ing  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton. 

In  1836  he  was  appointed  as  assistant 
engraver  on  the  Mint  staff.  Following  the 
passing  of  Chief  Engraver  William  Kneass 
on  August  27, 1840,  Gobrecht  ascended  to 
that  post,  a  position  he  retained  until  his 
death  in  Philadelphia  on  July  23,  1844. 
Kneass  had  been  ill  late  in  his  term,  and 
much  important  work  was  done  by 


Gobrecht  during  the  last  several  years  of 
Kneass’  life  including  work  on  the  Braided 
Hair  or  Coronet  depiction  of  Miss  Liberty 
used  on  gold  coins  beginning  1838-1840 
and  half  cents  and  large  cents  circa  1839- 
1840. 

Gobrecht  is  best  known  today  for  his 
designs  for  the  Liberty  Seated  silver  coin¬ 
age,  modeled  after  sketches  by  Thomas 
Sully.  The  story  of  his  creation  of  the  1836 
Liberty  Seated  pattern  dollar,  with  C. 
GOBRECHT  F.  below  the  base  of  Miss 
Liberty,  and  with  a  flying  eagle  design 
(modeled  after  Peter,  an  eagle  which  was 
the  Mint  mascot),  is  particularly  well  known 
to  numismatists  today.  The  Liberty  Seated 
device  was  used  on  silver  coinage  through¬ 
out  the  19th  century,  remaining  on  several 
denominations  until  1891,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  widely  reproduced  images 
in  American  history.  His  name  is  recalled 
by  the  title  of  The  Gobrecht  Journal, 
publication  of  the  Liberty  Seated  Collec¬ 
tors  Club. 

Commemorative  credit:  The  1848 
CAL.  $2.50  utilized  Gobrecht  s  Liberty  Head 
design  created  in  1838  (first  used  on  the 
$10  that  year)  and  adopted  in  the  quarter 
eagle  series  in  1840. 

GRAHAM,  Robert 

Born  in  Mexico  City  on  August  19,1 938, 
Robert  Graham  studied  at  San  Jose  State 
College  (California),  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute,  and  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  In  the  course  of  his  work  as  a 
sculptor  and  designer,  Graham,  who  be¬ 
came  an  American  citizen,  has  traveled 
through  England,  Germany,  Switzerland 
and  elsewhere.  His  works  have  been  sold 
through  the  Nicholas  Wilder  Gallery  and 
the  Kornblee  Gallery7  and  have  been  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Whitney  Museum,  the  Museum 
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of  Modern  Art,  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  the  Houston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum. 

His  commissions  have  included  the 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial  (Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.),  Crocker  Bank  Center  (Los  Ange¬ 
les),  Federal  Reserve  Bank  (San  Francisco), 
Sanjose  Federal  Building,  and  the  Joe  Louis 
Memorial  (Detroit).  Graham  designed  the 
bronze  headless  figures,  each  measuring 
seven  feet  high,  at  the  gateway  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Coliseum  used  for  the  1984  Olym¬ 
pic  Games.  In  1 989  his  studio  was  in  Venice, 
California. 

Commemorative  credit:  1984  Olym¬ 
pic  silver  dollar. 

HATHAWAY,  Isaac  Scott 

Isaac  Scott  Hathaway,  born  on  April  4, 
1874  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  studied  at 
Chandler  College  (Lexington),  Pittsburg 
College  (Kansas),  the  Art  Department  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Art  Academy,  and  the  New  York 
College  of  Ceramics.  He  was  head  of  the 
Ceramics  Department  of  the  Alabama  State 
Teachers  College  (Montgomery).  His  ma¬ 
jor  works  were  portrait  busts  including 
those  of  Frederick  Douglass,  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar,  and  Booker  T.  Washington.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Ceramic  Society,  the 
Art  Teachers  Association,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Commemorative  credits:  1946-1951 
Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar,  1951- 
1954  Carver-Washington  half  dollar  (the 
models  for  which  were  revised  by  Chief 
Engraver  Gilroy  Roberts). 

HAWKINS,  Benjamin  Franklin 

Benjamin  Franklin  Hawkins,  born  in  St. 


Louis  on  June  17,  1896,  studied  under 
Victor  Holm,  Leo  Lentilli,  and  Lee  Lawrie. 
He  was  known  for  his  architectural  and 
other  outdoor  sculptures.  His  work  is  on 
view  at  U.S.  Post  Office  buildings,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  (West  Point),  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Building  (St.  Louis),  Brookgreen  Gar¬ 
dens  (South  Carolina),  and  the  Milwaukee 
War  Memorial.  In  1947  his  studio  was 
located  in  Ossining,  New  York. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Wis¬ 
consin  Territorial  Centennial  half  dollar 
(he  extensively  revised  the  designs  of  David 
Goode  Parsons). 

HOFFECKER,  L.W. 

Born  in  Wyoming  County,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  on  September  27,  1868,  Lyman  Wil¬ 
liam  Hoffecker’ s  interest  in  coins  began  in 
later  years  when  he  was  employed  by  the 
Dalton  (Pennsylvania)  Post  Office  and 
traded  coins  with  local  citizens.  In  January 
1900  he  moved  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
to  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he  built  a  new 
home.  Soon  he  was  active  in  the  con¬ 
struction  trade  in  various  capacities  in¬ 
cluding  as  owner  of  the  appropriately 
named  LWH  Door  &  Sash  Company.  Re¬ 
tiring  from  that  business,  he  became  a  rare 
coin  dealer.  During  the  late  1920s  he  did 
business  primarily  by  mail  and  specialized 
in  coins  of  Mexico  and  the  Orient  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  in  the  mortgage  loan  and 
banking  business. 

In  the  late  1920s  L.W.  Hoffecker  helped 
formulate  a  bill  for  the  Gadsden  Purchase 
commemorative  half  dollar,  which  passed 
Congress  but  which  was  vetoed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Herbert  Hoover.  Although  he  was  not 
an  artist,  L.W.  Hoffecker  sketched  designs 
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for  the  (proposed)  Gadsden  Purchase  and 
Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars.  He  was  the 
distributor  of  the  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail 
and  1936  Elgin  half  dollars.  From  the  1930s 
to  the  early  1950s  he  was  associated  with 
the  Watkins  Coin  Co.  in  his  numismatic 
trade. 

Hoffecker  continued  as  a  rare  coin  dealer 
until  ill  health  forced  his  retirement  circa 
1953.  Portions  of  his  numismatic  holdings 
were  auctioned  by  B.  Max  Mehl  in  No¬ 
vember  1954  and  by  Superior  Galleries  in 
February  1987.  “His  collection  included 
media  of  exchange  used  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  from  the  4th  century  B.C.  to  modern 
times,”  his  obituary  in  The  Numismatist 
(February  1955,  p.  142)  noted.  His  death 
occurred  at  the  age  of  86,  on  January  14, 
1955,  at  his  home  at  1514  Montana  Street, 
El  Paso.  Hoffecker  joined  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  in  1924,  served 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  1 936- 1 939,  and 
was  elected  president  in  the  latter  year, 
serving  until  1941. 

Commemorative  credit:  1935  Old 
Spanish  T  rail  half  dollar  (he  created  designs 
which  were  translated  to  models  by 
sculptor  Edmund  J.  Senn). 

HOLDEN,  Philip 

Philip  Holden  was  a  Concord,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  artist. 

Commemorative  credit:  1925  Lex 
ington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dol¬ 
lar  (Holden  made  a  sketch  of  the  Minute 
Man  statue,  by  Daniel  Chester  French, 
which  was  used  by  Chester  Beach  to  model 
the  obverse  design). 

JONES,  Elizabeth 

Born  in  Montclair,  New  Jersey  on  May 
31,  1935,  Elizabeth  Jones  earned  a  Bach¬ 


elor  of  Arts  degree  at  Vassar  College  in 
1957,  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League 
1958-1960,  briefly  at  the  National  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Design,  and  in  Rome  at  the  Scuola 
Libera  del  Nudo  (1961)  and  the  Scuola 
dell’Arte  della  Medaglia  (receiving  its  di¬ 
ploma  in  1 964) .  For  20  years  she  maintained 
a  studio  in  Rome  and  exhibited  there  and 
in  other  countries,  winning  many  awards 
and  honors.  One-person  shows  of  her 
medallic  art  included  two  exhibitions  in 
Brazil  (1967)  and  five  with  Tiffany  &  Co.  in 
the  United  States  (1965-1 968). 1 

Her  many  medallic  works  include  the 
following:  Albert  Schweitzer  (National 
Commemorative  Society,  1966),  Susan  B. 
Anthony  (Societe  Commemorative  des 
Femmes  Celebres,  1967),  Van  der  Poel  and 
Hermann  awards  (1967),  Charles  Dickens 
(British  Commemorative  Society,  1969), 
Richard  Wright  (American  Negro  Com¬ 
memorative  Society,  1972),  Walter  Reed 
(NCS,  1972),  General  Campbell  (Interna¬ 
tional  Fraternal  Commemorative  Society, 
1973),  Pablo  Casals  (International  Numis¬ 
matic  Agency,  1973),  Cardinal  Spellman 
dedicatory  medal  (Spellman  Foundation, 
Rome,  1973),  Salute  to  Israel  (International 
Numismatic  Agency,  1973),  Lucy  Wharton 
Drexel  gold  award  medal  (University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1974),  Holy  Year  (Medallic 
Art  Company,  1975),  Year  of  the  Woman 
(Food  and  Agricultural  Organization— FAO— 
of  the  United  Nations,  1975),  The 
President  s  Award  (The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1976),  Nobel  Prize  (Sporrong 
Company,  Stockholm,  1979),  President’s 
Annual  Distinguished  Visitor  Medal  (Vassar, 
1982),  Bicentennial  of  U.S.  Anglican  Epis¬ 
copate  (Diocese  of  Connecticut,  1984), 

^  Recommended  sources  for  additional  information  include:  “Elizabeth 
Jones:  Medallist,"  by  David  L.  Ganz.  The  Numismatist,  March  1977,  pp.  48V 
49  V  Elizabeth  Jones  hv  Burnett  Anderson,  (Tows,  July  1982,  pp  42-47,  Jones— 
Delia  Zecca  tli  Roma  alia  United  States  Mint,  Institute  Poligrafico  c  Zccca 
dello  Stato,  Rome,  1989  (exhibition  catalogue  with  }5  plates) 
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Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Public  Service  An¬ 
nual  Award  gold  medal  (1988),  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  of  Women  Centennial  (FAO, 
1988);  the  following  art  medals  produced 
in  Rome:  La  Lupa  Romana  (Prime  Minister 
Guilio  Andreotti,  1967),  Fontana  di  Trevi 
(Prime  Minister  Guilio  Andreotti,  1969), 
Hommage  a  Picasso  (Stabilimento  Stefano 
Johnson, 1972),  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
(SSJ,  1973),  Dante  Alighieri  (Ravenna  com¬ 
petition,  1975);  numerous  portrait  medal¬ 
lions  including  a  1978  gold  medallion  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II  for  the  Italian  govern¬ 
ment;  and  a  commemorative  bronze  relief 
for  the  American  University  Hospital  in 
Beirut.  In  1977  the  artist  designed  the 
chapel  tabernacle  for  St.  Paul’s  American 
Church  in  Rome. 

Since  1966  Elizabeth  Jones  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Federation  Internationale 
de  la  Medaille  and  has  participated  regu¬ 
larly  in  their  biennial  exhibitions.  Since 
1967  she  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Sculpture  Society,  which  awarded 
her  the  Louis  Bennett  Prize  in  1978.  A 
member  of  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  since  1966  she  was  designated 
Outstanding  Sculptor  of  the  Year  and 
awarded  their  gold  medal  in  1972.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jones  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Medallic  Sculpture  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  which  elected  her  a  Fellow 
in  1990.  In  1989  she  became  the  first 
medalist  to  be  honored  with  a  retrospective 
exhibition  of  her  work  by  the  Italian  State 
Mint  in  Rome. 

Elizabeth  Jones  was  named  chief  sculp¬ 
tor  and  engraver  of  the  U.S.  Mint  in  1981, 
following  the  retirement  of  Frank  Gasparro, 
and  began  her  duties  on  an  acting  basis  on 
September  1st  of  that  year  (August  31st 
was  her  first  day  at  the  Mint)  and  officially 


on  October  28th.  “Whatever  the  future 
brings,  Elizabeth  Jones  will  leave  her  mark 
on  U.S.  coins  and  medals,”  noted  a  bro¬ 
chure  distributed  by  the  Mint  in  1982. 
During  her  tenure  as  chief  sculptor  and 
engraver  she  created  two  medals,  the  Ro¬ 
nald  Reagan  presidential  medal  and  a  por¬ 
trait  medal  depicting  Secretary  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  James  A.  Baker  III,  and  supervised  the 
production  of  numerous  others  by  Mint 
engravers. 

On  April  26, 1986,  she  married  architect 
Ludwig  Glaeser.  In  1990  she  reported  that, 
against  her  wishes,  she  would  be  leaving 
her  post,  the  first  time  that  a  chief  engraver 
had  left  office  other  than  through  retire¬ 
ment  or  death.  Her  last  day  in  the  office 
was  December  13,  1990.  Each  of  the  com¬ 
memorative  coins  designed  during  her  chief 
engravership  received  the  Coin  of  the  Year 
Award,  a  remarkable  accomplishment. 

Commemorative  credits:  1982 
Washington  half  dollar  (obverse;  reverse 
modeled  from  her  sketch  by  Matthew 
Peloso),  1983  Olympic  silver  dollar  (ob¬ 
verse;  reverse  modeled  byjohn  Mercanti), 
1986-W  Statue  of  Liberty  $5,  1988-W 
Olympic  $5  (obverse). 

JOVINE,  Marcel 

Marcel  Jovine,  of  Closter,  New  Jersey, 
was  born  in  Naples,  Italy  on  July  26,  1921, 
the  son  of  Andrea  and  Nila  Jovine.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Naples  and  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Turin.  During  World 
War  II  Jovine  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Italian 
Army  and  had  his  introduction  to  Ameri¬ 
cans  when  he  was  captured  by  the  British 
and  turned  over  to  Allied  forces.  After  the 
Italian  forces  surrendered,  Jovine  worked 
in  Pennsylvania  in  an  ordnance  depot.  He 
then  went  back  to  Italy  for  repatriation.  He 
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returned  to  the  United  States  in  1946  and 
became  a  United  States  citizen  in  1951.  In 
September  1946  he  married  Angela  D’Oro, 
an  American  of  Italian  heritage  who  had 
worked  for  the  USO  during  the  war.  The 
union  produced  two  children,  Marcia  and 
Andrea. 

The  sculptor  advised  the  present  author 
as  follows:1  “I  have  had  no  formal  art  in¬ 
struction.  I  had  a  natural  talent  and  devel¬ 
oped  my  own  style.  ”  Since  the  1 950s  Marcel 
Jovine  has  achieved  international  stature 
as  a  creator  of  medals  noted  for  detail  and 
historical  authenticity,  producing  more 
than  100  medal  designs  from  1975  to  1990. 
Many  of  these  have  become  collectors 
items  including  a  series  of  calendar  medals 
for  the  Medallic  Art  Company  and  medals 
for  the  1980  Winter  Olympics  held  at  Lake 
Placid,  New  York,  the  Freedom  Train 
Commission  (1976),  and  the  Thorough¬ 
bred  Racing  Association  (1982).  Jovine  was 
selected  by  the  American  Numismatic  So¬ 
ciety  in  1985  as  the  recipient  of  the  J. 
Stanford  Saltus  Award  presented  for  life 
achievement  in  medallic  art.  From  January 
1988  until  January  1991  he  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Sculpture  Society. 
Marcel  Jovine  is  also  a  painter  and  musi¬ 
cian. 

Commemorative  credits:  1987-W 
Constitution  Bicentennial  $5,  1988-W 
Olympic  $5  (reverse),  1990  Eisenhower 
Centennial  dollar  (reverse;  model  done  by 
Chester  Y.  Martin  from  Jovine  s  design), 
1991  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar  (ob¬ 
verse). 

KECK,  Charles 

Born  in  New  York  City  on  September  9, 
1875,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
(Kammerer)  Keck  (both  of  whom  had  im¬ 
migrated  to  New  York  from  Germany  in 


1870;  Henry  was  a  worker  in  stained  glass) , 
Charles  Keck  began  his  formal  training  in 
art  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in 
New  York  City,  later  joining  the  Art  Stu¬ 
dents  League  in  the  same  city. 

During  the  period  1893-1 897  he  worked 
with  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  in  the 
sculptor  s  New  York  studio.  Keck  studied 
in  Rome,  Florence,  and  other  European 
cities  from  early  1901,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1905,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  studio  he  was  to  maintain  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  At  one  time  he  did  much 
work  for  the  architectural  firm  of  McKim, 
Mead  &  White.  As  years  went  on,  Charles 
Keck  achieved  great  success  as  a  sculptor. 

Among  his  works  were  the  Washington 
Monument  (Buenos  Aires,  1913),  Lewis 
and  Clark  Memorial  and  a  horseback  fig¬ 
ure  of  Stonewall  Jackson  (both  for 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  1921),  a  statue  of 
black  educator  Booker  T.  Washington  (for 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  with 
which  Washington  was  associated;  1922), 
a  monument  to  shoe  manufacturer  George 
F.Johnson  (Johnson  City,  New  York,  1923), 
the  Liberty  Monument  { Fort  Ticonderoga, 
New  York,  1925),  military  memorials  in 
various  cities,  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
(Wabash,  Indiana,  1932),  monuments  to 
controversial  political  figure  Huey  Long 
(Baton  Rouge,  1940;  Washington,  1942), 
and  many  more. 

Perhaps  his  most  heroic  work  was  a  272- 
foot-long  frieze,  eight  feet  high,  made  for 
the  Nelson  Atkins  Museum  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  illustrating  the  development  of 
the  American  West.  Keck’s  works  are  dis¬ 
played  at  many  places  in  the  United  States 
including  Brookgreen  Gardens  (South 
Carolina)  and  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York 
University.  In  1915  Keck’s  studio  was  lo- 

1  As  part  of  biographical  data  submitted  in  May  1991. 
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cated  at  148  West  36th  Street,  New  York 
City.  From  1931  to  1933  he  served  as 
president  of  the  National  Sculpture  Soci¬ 
ety. 

On  June  3,  1923,  he  was  married  in 
Oceanside,  New  York,  to  J.  Anne  Collyer. 
The  union  produced  three  children:  sons 
James  Collyer,  Charles,  and  John  William. 
The  artist  died  in  Carmel,  New  York  on 
April  23,  1951. 

Commemorative  credits:  1915-S 
Panama-Pacific  gold  dollar,  1927  Vermont 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  1936 
Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

KREIS,  Henry 

Born  in  Essen,  Germany  onjuly  27, 1899, 
Henry  Godfrey  Kreis  studied  sculpture  in 
Munich  with  Joseph  Wackerle.  He  came  to 
America,  worked  with  Paul  Manship  and 
others,  and  achieved  renown  as  a  sculptor 
and  portraitist.  Among  his  commissions 
for  sculpture  and  plaques  were  those  for 
the  Bronx  Post  Office  (New  York  City), 
International  Magazine  Building  (New  York 
City),  the  Erie  Court  House  (Pennsylva¬ 
nia),  Birth  of  A  Nation  (Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia),  Fort  Moore  Pioneer  Memo¬ 
rial  (Los  Angeles),  and  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  Building,  Social  Security  Building, 
and  Department  of  Justice  Building  (all  in 
W ashington ,  D .  C) .  As  an  artist  for  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  in  the  1930s  he 
did  a  large  marble  group  for  a  Stamford, 
Connecticut  housing  project.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  the  Magazine  of  Art  and  for 
many  years  maintained  a  studio  in  Essex, 
Connecticut  and  was  a  teacher  at  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Art  School.  Kreis  died  in  Essex,  Con¬ 
necticut  on  January  21,  1963. 

Commemorative  credits:  1935  Con¬ 
necticut  Tercentenary'  half  dollar,  1936 


Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollar  (modeled 
the  portrait  or  obverse  side  from  a  sketch 
by  Enid  Bell),  1936  Bridgeport  Centennial 
half  dollar. 

KRIDER,  Peter  L. 

Bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1821,  Peter  L. 
Krider  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  14  to 
John  Curry,  a  local  silversmith,  under  whom 
he  worked  for  six  years.  After  Curry  re¬ 
tired,  Krider’ s  indenture  became  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  R&W  Wilson,  with  which  partner¬ 
ship  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  for  15 
months,  after  which  he  established  a  four- 
year  contract  with  Obadiah  Rich,  a  Boston 
silversmith,  who  sold  out  to  Brackett, 
Crosby  &  Brown  in  the  same  city,  by  which 
time  Krider  was  head  of  operations.  Krider 
entered  business  on  his  own,  and  in  1859 
in  Philadelphia  took  as  a  partner  John  W. 
Biddle.  During  the  Civil  War  Krider  served 
in  the  Army  and  his  partner  ran  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Biddle  stayed  with  Krider  until  about 
1 870.  In  1 888  Krider’ s  business  was  sold  to 
August  Weber.  At  one  time  Krider  &  Co. 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  maker  of  medals 
and  tokens  in  the  United  States,  a  claim 
which  undoubtedly  had  several  challeng¬ 
ers.  The  firm  also  produced  silverware  and 
other  table  utensils.  After  1 903  the  business 
of  Weber  was  continued  as  the  Simons 
Brothers  Company. 

Peter  L.  Krider  produced  many  tokens, 
medals,  and  store  cards  during  the  last  half 
of  the  19th  century,  most  of  which  were 
unsigned  and  are  thus  difficult  to  attribute 
today.  In  1874  he  was  involved  in  the 
restriking  of  1 86 1  -dated  Confederate  States 
of  America  one-cent  pieces  from  original 
dies  made  by  Lovett.  Krider  died  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  May  12,  1895. 

Commemorative  credit:  1900 
Lafayette  dollar  (while  Krider  had  nothing 
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to  do  with  this  coin,  Chief  Engraver  Charles 
E.  Barber  copied  Krider's  1881  Yorktown 
Centennial  medal  portrait  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette  for  the  obverse  motif). 

LAMB,  Robert 

Robert  Bennett  Lamb  was  born  on  May 
25,  1922,  in  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  the 
son  of  Leon  B.  and  Edith  M.  (Alden)  Lamb. 
Following  education  in  Cranston  public 
schools  he  graduated  from  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  King’s  Point 
in  1944,  from  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design  with  a  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
in  1952,  and  from  Cornell  University  with 
a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  in  1954.  He 
also  taught  in  each  of  the  schools  in  which 
he  studied  art  and  later  conducted  private 
classes  in  drawing,  1957-1975. 

Robert  Lamb  has  exhibited  in  numerous 
East  Coast  shows  including  at  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design  Museum  of  Art  and 
galleries  in  Providence,  Boston,  and 
Rockport  (Massachusetts).  Among  his 
works  displayed  elsewhere  are  a  bronze 
relief  for  the  Navy  Memorial  in  Washing 
ton,  D.C.  and  a  seven-foot  diameter  granite 
relief  carving  for  the  United  States  Trust 
Company,  New  York  City.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Myma  Barenboim,  have  two 
children,  Ariela  and  Nechama.  The  sculp¬ 
tor  maintains  his  studio  in  Lincoln,  Rhode 
Island,  where  he  specializes  in  sculpture 
and  lettering. 

Commemorative  credits:  1991-W 
Mount  Rushmore  $5  (reverse;  model  done 
by  William  C.  Cousins  from  Lamb’s  design), 
1991  USO  anniversary  silver  dollar  (ob¬ 
verse;  model  done  by  William  C.  Cousins 
from  Lamb’s  design). 

LATHROP,  Gertrude  K. 

Born  in  Albany,  New  York  on  December 


24,  1896,  the  daughter  of  Ida  Pulis  Lathrop 
(painter;  1859-1937),  Gertrude  K.  Lathrop 
studied  under  Solon  H.  Borglum,  at  the  Art 
Students  League,  and  under  Charles  Grafly 
at  the  School  of  American  Sculpture  (New 
York).  Her  sculpture  work  included  com¬ 
missions  for  the  Houston  Public  Library 
(Texas),  Albany  Public  Library,  Memorial 
Grove  (Albany),  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution. 

In  1933  she  received  the  Huntington 
Award  from  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Painters  and  Sculptors,  just  one  of 
many  honors  bestowed  upon  her  during 
her  career.  Gertrude  K.  Lathrop  exhibited 
at  the  1939  New  York  World’s  Fair,  and  in 
1963  at  the  Woodmere  Art  Gallery  (Phila¬ 
delphia)  she  shared  a  joint  exhibit  with  her 
sister  Dorothy  (born  1891;  a  painter  and 
printmaker  who  also  wrote  and  illustrated 
children’s  books). 

Gertrude  Lathrop’s  works  are  in  many 
collections  including  the  Houston  (Texas) 
Public  Library,  Albany  Public  Library,  New 
York  State  Teachers  College,  Smithsonian 
Institution ,  Memorial  Grove  (war  memorial , 
Albany),  Brookgreen  Gardens  (South 
Carolina),  Hispanic  Society  of  America 
(1950,  New  York),  and  the  Mariners’  Mu¬ 
seum  (Newport  News,  Virginia).  In  1970 
her  address  was  Falls  Village,  Connecticut. 

Commemorative  credits:  1936  Al¬ 
bany  half  dollar,  1938  New  Rochelle  half 
dollar. 

LEWIS,  John  Frederick 

John  Frederick  Lewis,  born  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  September  10,  1860,  was  known 
as  a  patron  of  the  arts,  not  as  an  artist,  but 
he  did  create  the  design  for  a  commemora¬ 
tive  coin.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  Lewis 
was  a  numismatist,  antiquarian,  and  rare 
book  collector.  He  served  on  the  Art  Jury  of 
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Philadelphia  and  with  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Music,  the  Archaeological  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  other  organizations 
and  was  involved  in  the  planning  for  the 
1926  Sesquicentennial  Exposition.  Lewis 
died  in  Philadelphia  on  December  24, 1932. 
His  son,  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Jr.  (1899- 
1963),  was  also  well  known  as  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  art  patron  and  civic  leader. 

Commemorative  credit:  1926  Sesqui¬ 
centennial  of  American  Independence  half 
dollar  (he  furnished  design  ideas  to  John  R. 
Sinnock,  who  made  the  models). 

LITTLE,  Harry  B. 

Born  in  1883  in  Hingham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Harry  B.  Little  received  his  formal 
education  at  Harvard,  graduating  in  1904. 
He  returned  to  his  alma  mater  in  1 907  to  do 
post-graduate  work,  after  which,  in  1909- 
1910,  he  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Atelier 
Duquesne.  Returning  to  the  United  States, 
he  entered  the  Boston  office  of  Cram  & 
Ferguson,  after  which,  in  1916,  he  opened 
his  own  office.  In  1920  he  formed  a  part¬ 
nership  with  Philip  H.  Frohman  and  E. 
Donald  Robb.  Frohman,  Robb  &  Little  be¬ 
came  well  known  in  the  field  of  church 
architecture.  The  firm’s  commissions  in¬ 
cluded  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Balti¬ 
more,  the  National  Episcopal  Cathedral  in 
Washington,  and  the  Trinty  College  Chapel 
(Hartford).  Harry  B.  Little  died  on  April  4, 
1944. 

Commemorative  credit:  1925  Lex- 
ington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dol¬ 
lar  (furnished  some  suggestions  after 
viewing  Chester  Beach’s  motifs;  three  of 
Little’s  four  suggestions  were  used). 

LUKEMAN,  Augustus  H. 

Born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  the  son  of 


Augustus  and  Minnie  Tucker  (Curtis) 
Lukeman,  on  January  28,  1871,  Augustus 
Henry  Lukeman  spent  his  youth  in  New 
York  City.  At  the  age  of  1 1  he  began  studies 
in  art  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design. 
Beginning  about  the  same  time  he  worked 
for  Launt  Cooper,  who  was  creating  a 
heroic  statue  of  Gen.  Burnside.  Later 
Lukeman  studied  anatomy  at  Bellevue 
Hospital  and  art  at  Columbia. 

Augustus  H.  Lukeman  went  to  Paris  to 
study  under  Jean  Alexandre  Joseph 
Falguiere  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  United  States,  he  worked  15 
years  in  New  York  City  in  the  studio  of 
Daniel  Chester  French,  although  most  of 
Lukeman ’s  work  was  on  his  own  commis¬ 
sions.  His  statuary  groups,  Peace  and 
Power,  were  featured  at  the  1901  Pan- 
American  Exposition  in  Buffalo;  and  at  the 
1904  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  St. 
Louis  his  Music  group  and  his  individual 
figures  of  Speed,  Heat,  Light  and  Power 
were  acclaimed.  Augustus  Lukeman  pro¬ 
duced  statues  of  McKinley,  Kit  Carson, 
John  Adams  and  others,  and  executed 
commissions  for  the  Appellate  Court 
Building  (New  York  City)  and  the  Royal 
Bank  Building  (Montreal),  and  other  pa¬ 
trons. 

His  studios  were  in  New  York  City  (145 
West  55th  Street  in  1 9 1 5)  and  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts.  In  1915  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  suggested  Lukeman  as  an  alternate 
possibility  for  the  design  of  coinage  in  the 
event  that  the  sculptors  first  recommended 
(Robert  I.  Aitken,  et  al.)  could  not  do  the 
work;  Lukeman  never  became  involved. 
When  Gutzon  Borglum  was  fired  from  his 
commission  to  create  the  Confederate 
Memorial  at  Stone  Mountain,  Georgia, 
Lukeman  continued  the  work. 

OnDecember2, 1933,  he  married  Helen 
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Emeline  Bidwell  in  a  ceremony  in 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  The  couple 
had  no  children.  Augustus  Lukeman  died 
on  April  3,  1935. 

Commemorative  credit:  1934-1938 
Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

MANSHIP,  Paul 

Born  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  December 
2 5 , 1 885 ,  the  son  of  Charles  H .  and  Maryetta 
(Friend)  Manship,  Paul  Manship  began  his 
education  as  an  artist  in  painting  classes  at 
the  St.  Paul  Institute  of  Art,  but  he  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  color-blind.  He 
turned  to  modeling  with  clay  and  to  com¬ 
mercial  illustration,  going  to  New  York  in 
1905  to  work  under  sculptor  Solon  H 
Borglum.  Two  years  later  he  enrolled  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Charles  Grafly.  Fater, 
he  worked  in  the  Philadelphia  studio  of 
Isadore  Konti.  In  1 908  he  was  in  Spain,  and 
for  much  of  the  next  several  years  he 
worked  in  Rome,  where  he  was  inspired 
by  classical  sculpture,  thus  setting  the  tone 
for  much  of  his  later  work.  Returning  to 
America,  Manship  became  an  award  win¬ 
ning  medalist  and  produced  numerous 
works  at  his  New  York  City  studio,  many  of 
which  were  widely  distributed  in  numis¬ 
matic  circles  and  described  in  the  pages  of 
The  Numismatist  and  other  hobby  publi¬ 
cations. 

The  artist  was  also  well  known  as  a 
sculptor  of  statues  and  plaques.  Manship 
created  a  fountain  for  Fairmount  Park 
(Philadelphia),  a  fountain  group  for 
Cochran  Memorial  Park  (St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota),  the  Paul  J.  Rainey  Memorial  gateway 
to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  (Bronx 
Zoo),  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  for 
the  Feague  of  Nations  (Geneva),  and  the 


Prometheus  Fountain  at  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter  (New  York  City).  Paul  Vitry,  curator  of 
sculpture  at  the  Fouvre,  published  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Manship’s  work. 

On  January  1,  1913,  he  married  Isabel 
Mcllwaine  in  New  York  City.  The  couple 
had  four  children,  Pauline,  Elizabeth,  John, 
and  Sarahjane  Manship.  Paul  Manship  died 
in  New  York  City  on  January  31 ,  1966. 

Commemorative  credit:  1935  Con¬ 
necticut  Tercentenary  half  dollar  (as  part 
of  a  Works  Progress  Administration  project 
Manship  supervised  Henry  Kreis’  design 
for  the  coin). 

MARTIN,  Chester  Y. 

Chester  Young  Martin  was  born  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee  on  November  2, 1934, 
the  son  of  Woodfin  B.  and  Mabel  Willett 
Young  Martin .  His  grammar  and  high  school 
education  was  in  Chattanooga.  Following 
four  years  of  active  Air  Force  duty  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Chattanooga 
(now  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Chat¬ 
tanooga)  in  1961,  after  which  he  found 
employment  as  a  commercial  artist.  Over 
the  next  several  years  he  won  many  awards 
for  his  watercolors,  oils,  and  acrylics  in¬ 
cluding  first  and  second  prizes  in  a  1967 
contest  for  a  California  postage  stamp  de¬ 
sign.  His  Sixth  Day  bronze  relief  sculpture 
is  in  Brookgreen  Gardens  (South  Carolina). 

In  the  1980s  he  entered  three  medallic 
competitions  and  won  all  three:  50th  an¬ 
niversary  issue  for  the  Society  of  Medalists 
(1981),  Brookgreen  Gardens  wildlife  medal 
(1983),  and  the  1984  World  Food  Day 
medal  for  the  FAO.  Martin  attended  Prof. 
John  Cook’s  international  medallic  work¬ 
shop  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University 
in  1984,  having  become  involved  with  the 
American  Medallic  Sculpture  Association 
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and  its  international  counterpart,  FIDEM. 
Martin’s  medals  done  privately  before  1 986 
are  in  such  collections  as  the  American 
Numismatic  Society,  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Royal 
Swedish  Coin  Cabinet. 

This  sequence  of  events  led  to  his  join¬ 
ing  the  sculpture  and  engraving  staff  at  the 
United  States  Mint  in  1986,  filling  the  first 
opening  in  that  department  in  1 2  years.  His 
works  for  the  Mint  include:  1988  Interna¬ 
tional  Mint  Directors’  Conference  medal, 
congressional  medal  honoring  Andrew 
Wyeth  (presented  in  1 990) ,  and  the  reverse 
for  George  Bush’s  presidential  medal.  In 
recent  years  Chester  Y.  Martin  has  assisted 
with  the  production  of  several  commemo¬ 
rative  coin  designs.  His  medals  have  been 
signed  ‘MARTIN’’  or  “C. Y.  MARTIN, ”  while 
his  coins  have  been  signed  “CYM.” 

He  married  Patricia  A.  Parnell  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  August  16,  1963.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  have  one  child,  Sharon  M.  Pruitt. 

Commemorative  credits:  1989  Con¬ 
gress  Bicentennial  silver  dollar  (he  made 
the  models  from  William  Woodward’s  de¬ 
sign),  1 990  Eisenhower  silver  dollar  (made 
the  model  from  Marcel  Jovine’s  design), 
1991  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar  (he 
made  the  model  of  the  obverse  from  Marika 
H.  Somogyi’s  design). 

MERCANTI,  John  Michael 

Born  in  Philadelphia  on  April  27,  1943, 
John  Mercanti  was  educated  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (briefly),  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  and  the  Fleisher 
Art  School.  He  joined  the  Mint  staff  in  1974 
and  served  as  a  sculptor  and  engraver.  For 
the  American  Arts  commemorative  medal¬ 
lion  series  he  designed  the  1982  Louis 
Armstrong  one-ounce,  the  1984  John 


Steinbeck  half-ounce,  and  the  1984  Helen 
Hayes  one-ounce  pieces.  He  also  designed 
the  obverse  of  the  Hubert  Humphrey  medal, 
the  reverse  of  the  Donald  Regan  medal, 
and  the  reverse  of  the  1986  silver  eagle, 
among  other  work.  In  addition  to  his  work 
for  the  Mint,  Mercanti  designed  medals  for 
the  American  Numismatic  Association 
( 1 989  Pittsburgh  annual  convention  medal) 
and  others  and  created  illustrations  for  the 
U.S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Marines. 

John  Mercanti  sought  nomination  as 
chief  engraver  of  the  Mint,  which  was 
announced  by  the  White  House  in  1990. 
Before  confirmation  by  the  Senate  he  with¬ 
drew  his  name  for  personal  reasons.  John 
Mercanti  is  married  to  the  former  Mary 
Mancinelli  and  is  the  father  of  two  sons, 
Christopher  (born  in  1969)  and  John- 
Vincent  (1976). 

Commemorative  credits:  1983  Olym¬ 
pic  silver  dollar  (modeled  the  reverse  de¬ 
sign  by  Elizabeth  Jones),  1984  Olympic 
$  10  gold  (obverse  modified  from  a  sketch 
by  James  M.  Peed;  reverse  in  its  entirety), 
1 986  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollar  (obverse ; 
reverse  with  the  assistance  of  Matthew 
Peloso),  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  $5, 

1990  Eisenhower  silver  dollar  (obverse), 

1991  Mount  Rushmore  $5  (obverse),  1991 
Korean  War  anniversary  silver  dollar  (ob¬ 
verse),  1991  USO  anniversary  silver  dollar 
(reverse). 

MORA,  Joseph  J. 

Born  on  October  22,  1876,  in  Mon¬ 
tevideo,  Uruguay,  the  son  of  sculptor 
Domingo  Mora,  Jo  Mora  (as  he  was  known 
professionally)  came  to  the  United  States 
in  his  youth.  He  graduated  from  the  Pingry 
Academy  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  and 
subsequently  studied  at  the  Art  Students 
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League  in  New  York  City  and  at  the  Cowles 
Art  School  in  Boston.  Jo  Mora  began  his 
career  in  art  as  an  illustrator  for  The  Boston 
Traveler  newspaper  and  for  various  books . 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  he  wrote  (or 
edited)  and  illustrated  several  books  in¬ 
cluding  The  Animals  of  Aesop,  Reynard 
the  Fox,  And  Andersen  s  Fairy  Tales.  In  1903 
he  left  Boston  and  headed  west  to  study  the 
ethnology  of  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indians.  In 
the  1940s  his  book,  Trail  Dust  and  Saddle 
Leather,  was  acclaimed  as  a  realistic  view 
of  the  life  of  a  cowboy.  An  artist  of  many 
talents,  he  produced  many  busts,  statues, 
and  other  sculptures,  and  also  painted 
numerous  dioramas  including  one  of  Fre¬ 
mont  and  Sutter  (figures  in  California  his¬ 
tory)  and  one  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Will  Rogers  (for  the  Rogers  Memorial  in 
Ardmore,  Oklahoma). 

In  the  1920s  he  resided  in  Carmel,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  had  a  studio  in  nearby  Pebble 
Beach.  Among  his  notable  sculptures  are 
the  Cervantes  Monument  (Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco),  Doughboy  (San 
Rafael,  California),  and  the  Bret  Harte 
Memorial^ Bohemian  Club,  San  Francisco). 

Jo  Mora  died  on  October  10,  1947,  in 
Monterey,  California.  He  was  survived  by 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Grace  Needham  Mora  (of 
San  Jose,  California),  a  son,  Joseph  Jr.  (of 
Monterey),  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Patricia 
Janzan  (of  Pebble  Beach). 

Commemorative  credit:  1925-S  Cali¬ 
fornia  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar. 

MORGAN,  George  T. 

Born  in  Birmingham,  England  in  1845, 
George  T.  Morgan  studied  at  the  South 
Kensington  Art  School  for  two  years.  In 
1876  Chief  Engraver  William  Barber  in¬ 
vited  him  to  come  to  America  to  join  the 


Mint  staff  as  an  assistant  engraver.  In  1877 
Morgan  created  several  pattern  half  dollars 
featuring  on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of 
Miss  Anna  Williams.  This  motif  was  subse¬ 
quently  used  in  1878  for  the  new  silver 
dollar  design  made  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bland- Allison  Act,  later  known  as  the 
Morgan  dollar. 

Numerous  pattern  coins  and  medals 
were  created  by  him  during  his  48-year 
tenure  in  the  Engraving  Department  of  the 
Mint.  He  came  to  know  every  president 
from  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to  Calvin 
Coolidge.  One  of  his  last  projects  was  the 
creation  of  a  series  of  medals  depicting  the 
secretaries  of  the  Treasury  from  Alexander 
Hamilton  onward.  In  terms  of  prolific 
output  few  Mint  engravers  ever  equaled 
Morgan.  After  the  death  of  Chief  Engraver 
Charles  E.  Barber  on  February  18,  1917, 
Morgan  was  named  to  that  post.  In  addition 
to  his  government  duties,  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  several  art  societies  and  was  active  in 
sports,  particularly  cricket.  He  was  chief 
engraver  at  the  Mint  until  his  death  on 
January  4,  1925,  at  his  home  at  6230 
McCallum  Street,  Germantown,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

He  was  survived  by  his  widow  and  three 
children— Phyllis  Morgan,  Leonard  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  (who  worked  as  a  chemist  at  the  U.S. 
Assay  Office  in  New  York  City),  and  Mrs. 
C.M.  Graham. 

Commemorative  credits:  1892-1893 
Columbian  half  dollar  (obverse),  1903- 
dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold 
dollar  (Jefferson  and  McKinley  portraits; 
assisted  Charles  E.  Barber;  Jefferson  portrait 
was  from  Reich’s  work)  1915-S  Panama- 
Pacific  half  dollar  (reverse;  with  Charles  E. 
Barber),  1916-1917  McKinley  gold  dollar 
(reverse),  1918  Illinois  Centennial  half 
dollar  (obverse;  design  copied  from  the 
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head  of  a  statue  by  Andrew  O’Connor), 
1924  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  half 
dollar  (from  ideas  furnished  by  Dr.  John 
Baer  Stoudt;  Morgan’s  designs  were  modi¬ 
fied  and  approved  by  James  Earle  Fraser). 

O’CONNOR,  Andrew  ,  Jr. 

Andrew  O  ’  Connor  Jr. ,  son  of  a  sculptor, 
was  born  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts  on 
June  7,  1874.  He  studied  sculpture  under 
his  father  (where  he  began  with  the  carv¬ 
ing  of  tombstones),  Daniel  Chester  French, 
John  Singer  Sargent  (in  London),  Auguste 
Rodin  (in  Paris),  and  others.  He  won  awards 
at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  (Buffalo, 
1901)  and  the  Paris  Salon  ( 1 906) .  O  ’  Connor 
created  numerous  civic  statues  including 
one  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  the  Illinois 
State  Capitol,  one  of  several  sculptures  he 
produced  of  the  president.  His  works  were 
acquired  by  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery 
(Washington)  and  the  Indianapolis  Art  As¬ 
sociation  among  others.  O’Connor’s  studio 
was  in  Paxton,  Massachusetts. 

Commemorative  credit:  1918  Illinois 
Centennial  half  dollar  (O’Connor  was  not 
involved  in  the  production  of  this  coin,  but 
the  head  of  his  statue  of  Lincoln,  unveiled 
in  Springfield  in  August  1918,  was  used  by 
Chief  Engraver  George  T.  Morgan  as  the 
obverse  design  motif). 

ORTMAYER,  Constance 

Born  in  New  York  City  on  July  19, 1902, 
Constance  Ortmayer  studied  art  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  in  Vienna,  and  else¬ 
where  and  during  the  1930s  became  well 
known  for  her  sculpture  and  medallic  work 
including  work  exhibited  at  the  1939 
World’s  Fair  (New  York  City)  and 
Brookgreen  Gardens  (South  Carolina).  By 
the  end  of  the  decade  she  was  a  teacher  at 


Rollins  College  in  Winter  Park,  Florida,  a 
position  she  had  secured  in  1937  and  main¬ 
tained  through  at  least  I960.  Among  her 
works  are  medals  and  art  for  post  offices  in 
Arcadia  (Florida)  and  Scottsboro  (Alabama). 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Cincin¬ 
nati  half  dollar. 

PARSONS,  David  Goode 

David  Goode  Parsons,  bom  in  Stoughton, 
Wisconsin  ( Who’s  Who  in  American  Art, 
Vol  IV,  1940-1947  says  Gary,  Indiana)  on 
March  2,  1911,  was  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  in  1936,  when  he 
prepared  designs  for  the  Wisconsin  Terri¬ 
torial  Centennial  half  dollar.  Parsons,  who 
later  maintained  a  studio  in  Stoughton, 
went  on  to  greater  things  after  his  half 
dollar  design  and  won  many  prizes  during 
the  late  1930s  and  1940s  for  his  sculptures 
and  other  work .  In  addition  to  his  Wisconsin 
studies,  for  which  he  earned  an  M.S.  in  Arts 
and  Education,  Parsons  was  a  student  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  His  lecture, 
“Contemporary  American  Sculpture,”  was 
mentioned  in  contemporary  accounts. 
During  1944-1945  he  was  a  surgical  assis¬ 
tant  for  plastic  surgery  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Wis¬ 
consin  Territorial  Centennial  half  dollar 
(his  early  designs  were  extensively  revised 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  Hawkins). 

PEED,  James  M. 

James  0im)  Melvin  Peed  was  born  on 
April  25,  1945,  in  Washington,  North  Ca¬ 
rolina.  He  began  his  art  career  studying  oil 
painting  with  Frith  Winslow,  noted  por¬ 
traitist  and  religious  landscape  artist  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  He  attended  classes 
at  the  Corcoran  School  of  Art  (1969), 
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Northern  Virginia  Community  College 
(1971-1972),  and  the  Pennsylvania  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia  (1973). 
Jim  Peed  became  a  part  of  the  Mint  staff  in 
1972  and  has  been  employed  as  a  graphic 
artist  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  office  since 
1975. 

Commemorative  credit:  1984  Olym¬ 
pic  $  10  (prepared  sketches  for  the  obverse; 
John  Mercanti  redesigned  the  motif  and 
did  the  model). 

PELOSO,  Matthew 

Born  on  October  9,  1918,  in  Salerno, 
Italy,  the  son  of  Carlo  and  Albina  Palumbo 
Peloso,  Matthew  Peloso  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  two.  His  younger  years 
were  spent  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Later 
he  studied  art  at  the  Cooper  Union  in  New 
York  City.  During  World  War  II  he  served 
in  the  Army,  1943  to  1946.  While  in  Europe 
after  the  war  he  had  the  chance  to  study  for 
about  eight  months  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts. 

Upon  his  return  he  studied  for  six  years 
at  the  Rinehart  School  of  Sculpture  at  the 
Maryland  Institute  of  Art  in  Baltimore,  un¬ 
der  the  G.I.  Bill,  after  which  he  opened  his 
own  studio,  where  he  fulfilled  architectural 
and  other  sculpture  commissions  for  a 
period  of  about  20  years  including  much 
work  for  the  Kirk-Stieff  Company  of  Balti¬ 
more.  For  a  time  he  taught  art  at  the 
Rehoboth  Art  League  and  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  in  Baltimore. 

He  was  married  for  the  first  time  to 
Evelyn  Hamilton  Wood  in  1947.  The  union 
produced  a  daughter,  Anna,  born  in  1949. 
In  1972  Matthew  Peloso  married  Betty 
Rawlings  (maiden  name:  Betty  CL  Myers). 

For  a  period  of  time  he  worked  as  a 
model  maker  with  Black  and  Decker,  a  tool 


manufacturer  in  Towson,  Maryland,  for 
whom  he  designed  the  outer  cases  and 
designs  of  tools  and  other  items.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  did  much  outside  work  including 
the  creation  of  about  1 00  portrait  heads  for 
wax  museums  in  Gettysburg,  Harpers  Ferry, 
and  elsewhere;  five  life-size  figures  of  Afri¬ 
can  bushmen  (Kalahari)  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  Museum  of  Natural  History;  and 
1 5  carved  wood  sculptures  for  the  County 
Courthouse,  Towson,  Maryland. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Chief 
Engraver  Frank  Gasparro,  in  1973  Matthew 
Peloso  joined  the  Engraving  Department 
of  the  Mint,  remaining  there  until  his  res¬ 
ignation  in  1986.  During  his  tenure  he 
designed  many  medals  and  other  works. 
Among  the  medals  he  designed  (D)  or 
modeled  (M)  at  the  Mint  include  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  1973-1976:  Colorado  Centennial 
(M  reverse),  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (D&M 
reverse),  President  Gerald  Ford  (D&M  re¬ 
verse),  N.Y.  Custom  House  (D&M  obverse), 
U.S.  Army  Bicentennial  (M  obverse),  U  S. 
Navy  Bicentennial  (M  reverse),  Gen.  Charles 
Yeager  (D&M  reverse);  1977:  Assay  Com¬ 
mission  (D&M  reverse),  Mary  Brooks  2nd 
Term  (D&M  reverse),  Justice  Hughes  (D&M 
obverse),  Marian  Anderson  (D&M  reverse); 
1978:  Dominican  Republic  common  re¬ 
verse  for  coinage,  Dept,  of  Labor  Valor 
Award  (D&M),  Old  Denver  Mint  (D&M 
obverse);  1979:  Dept,  of  Labor  (M  obverse), 
Charlotte  Mint  (D&M  obverse),  Marian 
Anderson  gold  bullion  medal  (M  reverse); 
1980:  Hubert  Humphrey  (D&M  reverse), 
Mark  Twain  gold  bullion  medal  (D&M); 
1981:  token  included  with  Proof  sets  (M 
obverse);  1982:  Queen  Beatrix  (M  reverse), 
Admiral  Hyman  Rickover  (D&M  reverse); 
1983:  Fred  Waring  (M  reverse),  Louis 
L’  Amour  (D&M  obverse),  Panama  coinage 
reverse  design  (reworked);  1984:  New 
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Orleans  Exposition  (M  obverse;  medal 
never  issued),  Missing  in  Action  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  (M  obverse),  Congressman  Ryan 
(D&M  obverse),  Presidential  Safety  Award 
(D&M  obverse),  Roy  Wilkins  (M  obverse); 
1985:  President  Truman  (D&M  obverse), 
Vietnam  Veterans  (D&M);  1986:  reworking 
of  the  obverse  design  of  the  Lincoln  cent 
and  the  Washington  quarter  dollar  (25^ 
modification  first  used  in  1977),  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Saint-Gaudens’  $20  design  (see  fol¬ 
lowing). 

“My  last  work  at  the  Mint  was  the  com¬ 
plete  reworking  of  the  Saint-Gaudens 
Standing  Liberty  gold  bullion  coin  obverse. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Baker  ordered 
the  Mint  to  take  20  pounds  off  the  figure  of 
Liberty.  He  said  she  was  too  fat.”1  Today 
Matthew  Peloso  maintains  his  studio  in 
Haddonfield,  New  Jersey. 

Commemorative  credits:  1982 
Washington  half  dollar  (reverse;  with 
Elizabeth  Jones),  1986  Statue  of  Liberty 
silver  dollar  (reverse;  with  John  Mercanti). 

PIETZ,  Adam 

Born  in  Offenbach-am-Main,  Germany 
on  July  19,  1873,  Adam  Pietz  began  his 
training  as  a  sculptor  in  Offenbach  under 
Prof.  Hildebrand.  In  1889  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  studied  art  at  the  Spring  Garden  Insti¬ 
tute.  In  1891  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  his  modeling  from  life  in  Prof.  Porter’s 
class  there.  In  1892  he  studied  in  Pittsburgh 
under  Horatio  S.  Stevenson,  followed  by 
studies  under  John  H.  Vanderpoel  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  (1892-1893),  the 
Drexel  Institute  (under  Cyrus  Dallin  and 
Clifford  P.  Grayson,  1894-1898),  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  (under 
Charles  Grafly  and  Thomas  P.  Anschutz, 
1899-1903). 


Early  in  the  20th  century  he  set  up  an 
engraving  shop  on  Chestnut  Street  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  produced  book¬ 
plates,  portraits,  medals,  and  other  objects. 
His  advertisement  in  The  Numismatist, 
December  1912,  noted  that  he  offered 
“superior  die  sinking”  for  medals,  portraits, 
figures,  etc.,  and  “absolutely  correct  he¬ 
raldic  subjects  engraved.”  In  1932  and  1933 
he  modeled  a  series  of  cast  medallions  of 
movie  stars  from  life  including  Anna  May 
Wong,  Jean  Harlow,  George  Brent,  Fatty 
Arbuckle,  Dorothy  Jordan,  Bette  Davis, 
Loretta  Young,  Joe  E.  Brown,  and  Jean 
Arthur. 

On  March  20,  1928,  he  was  named  to 
the  position  of  assistant  engraver  at  the 
Mint ,  at  a  salary  of  $ 2 , 400  per  year. 2  By  early 
1941  his  compensation  was  $4,400  per 
year,  at  which  time  he  was  nearly  70  years 
old.  Pietz  desired  to  remain  at  the  Mint  past 
retirement  age,  and  Director  Nellie  Tayloe 
Ross  secured  a  temporary  extension  of  his 
employment,  after  which  he  left  govern¬ 
ment  service  (in  March  1946). 

As  assistant  engraver  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  Pietz  designed  many  medals  (in¬ 
cluding  the  reverse  of  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor)  but  no  circulating  coinage . 
After  his  retirement  he  maintained  a  private 
studio  at  1001  Chestnut  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where,  among  other  things,  he  de¬ 
signed  the  1946  Iowa  half  dollar.  His  home 
was  at  401  Glen  Echo  Road,  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  close  companion 
and  confidant  to  Chief  Engraver  John  R. 
Sinnock  and  shared  a  home  with  him  for  a 
period  of  time  in  the  1940s. 

1  Letter  to  the  author,  February  27,  1991. 

2  Adam  Pietz's  personal  correspondence  files  are  preserved  in  the  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries  Reference  collection.  On  March  20,  1928,  Superinten¬ 
dent  Freas  Styer  appointed  him  to  the  post  of  assistant  engraver  on  a  provisional 
basis,  such  position  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  Pietz  took  the  required  oath  of 
office.  An  unpublished  autobiographical  sketch  prepared  by  Pietz  incorrectly 
places  the  date  as  1927. 
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Following  the  death  of  Chief  Engraver 
John  R.  Sinnock  on  May  14,  1947,  Nellie 
Tayloe  Ross  asked  Pietz  whether  he  could 
return  to  assist  at  the  Mint,  should  he  be 
needed.  “I  want  your  experience  and  age,” 
Ross  said.  “Mr.  [Gilroy]  Roberts  is  a  nice 
young  man  but  has  not  the  experience  or 
age.”  Correspondence  preserved  by  Pietz 
indicates  that  he  mistook  this  as  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  be  chief  engraver,  prompting  a 
clarification  to  the  contrary  by  Ross  by 
letter  on  August  14,  1947,  who  stated  that 
her  offer  had  been  only  in  connection  with 
an  “emergency  need  of  temporary  assis¬ 
tance,”  should  such  arise,  which,  as  it 
developed,  didnotfonjuly  22, 1948,  Gilroy 
Roberts,  age  43,  was  appointed  chief  en¬ 
graver). 

Commemorative  credit:  1946  Iowa 
Centennial  half  dollar. 

PUTNAM,  Brenda 

Born  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  on  June 
3,  1890,  the  daughter  of  Herbert  and 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  (Munroe)  Putnam  and 
granddaughter  of  famous  publisher  George 
Palmer  Putnam ,  Brenda  Putnam  developed 
interests  in  art  and  music  at  an  early  age. 
She  became  well  known  as  a  pianist  and 
later  in  life  played  professionally  until  she 
decided  that  she  could  not  pursue  two 
careers  at  once,  although  she  continued  to 
play  music  as  a  recreation. 

In  the  field  of  art  she  studied  sculpture  at 
the  school  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  (under  Bela  Lyon  Pratt)  and  the  Art 
Students  League  (under  James  Earle  Fraser). 
In  1912  she  established  a  studio  in  New 
York  City  and  maintained  it  for  many  years. 
She  developed  a  specialty  in  modeling  busts 
and  plaques  of  small  children,  usually  on  a 
commission  basis.  In  1927  she  went  to 
Florence,  Italy  to  study.  Commissions  were 


executed  for  Brookgreen  Gardens  (South 
Carolina),  the  Folger  Library  (Washington, 
D.C.),  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  (Washington, 
D.C.),  the  New  York  University  Hall  of 
Fame  (bust  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe),  and 
numerous  others.  She  wrote  and  illustrated 
The  Sculptor’s  Way,  published  in  1939. 
Brenda  Putnam’s  death  occurred  in  1975. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Cleve¬ 
land  Centennial  half  dollar. 

REICH,  John  M. 

John  Reich  (Johann  Mathias  Reich)  was 
born  in  Fiirth,  Germany  in  1768,  where  his 
father  was  a  prolific  medalist  of  indifferent 
talent.  After  working  in  his  father’s  shop  he 
emigrated  from  Hamburg  to  America 
aboard  the  Anna,  arriving  in  Philadelphia 
in  August  1800.  After  a  year’s  indenture  to 
a  Philadelphia  coppersmith,  Reich  was 
“freed”  by  Henry  Voigt,  then  chief  coiner 
at  the  Mint.  In  March  1807  Mint  Director 
Robert  Patterson  urged  President  Jefferson 
to  hire  Reich  as  assistant  engraver  at  a 
salary  of  $600  per  year.  Reich  worked  at 
the  Mint  for  the  next  1 0  years,  resigning  on 
March  31 ,  1817  due  to  failing  eyesight.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of 
Artists  (1811)  and  one  of  the  first  group  of 
Pennsylvania  Academicians  (1812).  After 
leaving  the  Mint,  Reich  traveled  to  the 
West  in  search  of  a  more  favorable  climate 
to  restore  his  health  and  settled  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  artist  died  circa 
1832. 1 

Commemorative  credit:  In  1801 
Reich,  utilizing  a  bust  by  Houdon,  engraved 
the  Jefferson  presidential  (and  Indian 
peace)  medal  from  which  Charles  E.  Barber 
copied  the  portrait  in  1903  for  use  on  a 

1  Information  from  Stew  Witham,  who  doubts  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
Reich  died  in  Albany  in  1833. 
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variety  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi¬ 
tion  gold  dollar. 

RICH,  Walter  H. 

Walter  H.  Rich  was  a  Portland,  Maine 
artist  known  in  particular  for  his  drawings 
of  wildlife  and  nature. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  York 
County  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

ROBERTS,  Gilroy 

Gilroy  Roberts  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
on  March  1 1 ,  1905,  the  son  of  John  Taylor 
Roberts  and  Blanch  Dawson  Gilroy  Roberts, 
both  of  whom  were  professional  artists. 
Talent  came  naturally  to  him,  and  early  in 
life  he  began  modeling  clay  and  carving 
wood.  He  was  educated  in  New  York  City 
and  Bedford  Village,  New  York,  later  at¬ 
tending  classes  at  the  Frankford  Evening 
Art  School  in  Philadelphia  and  the  Corcoran 
School  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.  Among 
his  instructors  over  a  period  of  time  were 
Paul  Remy,  Eugene  Weis,  and  Heinz 
Warnecke. 

In  1936  Gilroy  Roberts  was  appointed 
assistant  sculptor-engraver  at  the  U.S.  Mint, 
as  understudy  to  Chief  Engraver  John 
Sinnock.  "The  commemorative  half  dollars 
of  our  country  were  in  full  swing  at  the 
time,  and  artists’  models  were  arriving  for 
processing  to  coining  dies  on  a  regular 
basis.  This  happened  at  a  time  when  I  was 
striving  to  improve  my  skill  as  a  low-relief 
sculptor  and  engraver.  It  was  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  study  the  creations  of  some 
of  our  country’s  leading  medallic  artists, 
both  good  and  not  so  good.  It  was  a  great 
influence  on  furthering  my  career.”1 

After  working  for  the  Mint  for  two  years 
he  joined  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  as  a  portrait  engraver,  returning  to 


the  mint  as  assistant  sculptor-engraver  in 
1944.  Appointed  as  chief  engraver  of  the 
Mint  by  President  Harry  S  Truman  on  July 
22,  1948,  Roberts  designed  many  coins 
and  medals  during  the  following  years  and 
became  well  known  as  the  designer  of  the 
obverse  of  the  1964  Kennedy  half  dollar. 

Among  his  other  works  are  the  items 
listed  here.  Coins:  1970  Panama  5  balboas, 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  games; 
Liberia  $1,  50-,  25-,  10-,  5-,  and  1-cent 
obverses,  1959;  Haiti  10-  and  5-centimes 
obverse,  1958;  Cuba  1  peso,  50-,  25-,  5-, 
and  1 -centavo  obverses;  El  Salvador  50- 
and  25-centavos  obverse,  1953;  Denmark 
5  kroner,  1944.  U.S.  Mint  medals:  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  the  presidential  se¬ 
ries.  Congressional  medals:  Irving  Berlin, 
1954;  Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  1955;  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  obverse,  1955;  U.S.  Grant  and 
Robert  E.  Lee,  honoring  the  surviving  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  1956. 
Stamps  (at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing):  Famous  Americans  postage  series 
of  1940  including  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
(3‘t),  Stephen  Foster  (1  <t),  and  Eli  Whitney 
(1  <t).  In  addition  he  produced  numerous 
private  commissions. 

He  resigned  his  post  as  chief  engraver  on 
October  8,  1964,  to  become  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  General  Numismatics 
Corporation  (later  known  as  the  Franklin 
Mint)  for  whom  he  sculpted  many  art  med¬ 
als.  His  medals  have  been  exhibited 
worldwide,  and  he  has  received  numerous 
awards  and  honors. 

In  1927  he  married  Lillian  Sharpless 
Pancoast  in  a  Philadelphia  ceremony.  The 
couple  have  a  son,  John  Taylor  Roberts, 
and  two  grandchildren. 

1  Commentary  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  March  1,  1991. 
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Commemorative  credit:  1951-1954 
Carver-Washington  half  dollar  (revised  and 
made  models  from  sketches  provided  by 
Isaac  Scott  Hathaway). 

ROVELSTAD,  Trygve  A. 

Bom  on  September  27,  1903,  the  son  of 
Theodore  and  Anna  M.K.  (Evensen) 
Rovelstad,  Trygve  Andor  Rovelstad  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Elgin,  Illinois,  where  he 
maintained  a  studio  for  sculpture  and 
medallic  art.  His  works  (including  the  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  he  designed)  were 
typically  signed  with  his  TAR  monogram 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  circle.  “The  urge 
to  become  an  artist  began  when  as  a  small 
boy  I  spent  hours  carving  a  bowie  knife,  a 
bow  and  arrows,  a  gun,  or  just  drawing  and 
painting,”  the  artist  related  in  a  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch.  “The  tower  room  of  my  home 
in  Elgin  became  my  first  studio— where  in 
leisure  time  I  drew,  painted,  modeled,  and 
studied  anatomy.  Our  barn,  with  a  sky¬ 
light  installed,  housed  my  advanced  art 
activities.” 

Rovelstad  traveled  to  the  West,  took 
archery  lessons  fron  an  Indian  chief,  vis¬ 
ited  a  totem  pole  carver,  and  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Washington  (Seattle), 
where  he  earned  credits  in  sculpture.  He 
then  studied  under  Chicago  sculptor  Lorado 
Taft,  who  commented:  “I  take  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  the  character,  intelligence, 
and  skill  of  my  former  pupil,  Trygve 
Rovelstad.  I  have  had  many  pupils  and  he 
was  among  the  best.  Need  I  say  more?”  He 
also  studied  at  the  Palette  &  Chisel  Club 
(Chicago),  Heatherley’s  (London),  and  at 
the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

During  World  War  II  Rovelstad  served 
with  the  U.S.  War  Department  as  an  artist 
and  lithographer  and  designed  the  General 


Pershing  (U.S.  Army  occupation  of  Ger¬ 
many)  medal,  the  Legion  of  Merit,  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  WACS  insignia,  and  the 
Combat  Infantry  Badge.  In  1945  he  was 
asked  by  the  U.S.  Army  to  teach  sculpture 
and  modeling  to  battle-weary  soldiers  at 
the  U.S.  Army  University  at  Shrivenham, 
England.  Also  related  to  the  conflict  is  his 
American  Roll  of  Honor,  which  he  pro¬ 
duced  for  display  in  the  American  Memo¬ 
rial  Chapel  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  Lon¬ 
don  (this  book  of  473  calfskin  pages  con¬ 
tains  over  27,000  hand-inscribed  names  of 
American  servicemen  who  died  defending 
the  British  Isles  and  was  presented  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower).  A 
visionary  to  the  extreme,  he  once  pro¬ 
posed  a  500-foot  statue  /  Will,  to  be  erected 
in  the  harbor  of  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $3 
million.  Somewhat  related  was  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Charter  Jubilee  coin  bill,  proposed  in 
Congress  in  1937,  but  not  passed,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  Rovelstad  had  hoped 
to  furnish  the  design  for  a  commemorative 
quarter  or  half  dollar. 

On  July  8,  1950,  the  sculptor  married 
Gloria  Michel  in  a  ceremony  held  in  Elgin. 
The  couple  had  one  child,  Gloria- Ann,  who 
became  a  talented  artist  in  her  own  right. 

The  sculptor  produced  many  medals 
after  his  work  for  the  government  includ¬ 
ing  those  titled  Pioneer  (featuring  the 
Pioneer  sculpture  group).  Pioneer  /  I  Will 
(with  the  /  Will  statue),  Libonati  /  I  Will, 
Gov.  William  G.  Stratton,  10 1st  Airborne, 
Chicago  Fire,  Martin  Delaney,  Logan  Hay 
(Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  1 967),  Mark 
Twain  (1967),  Illinois  Sesquicentennial 
(1968),  Lincoln  Heritage  Trail  (1969), 
Captive  Nations  (marking  the  1959-1969 
1 0th  anniversary  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week), 
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and  Chicago  Coin  Club  50th  Anniversary 
(1969).1 

In  his  later  years  he  wore  a  beret  as  a 
personal  trademark,  was  the  subject  of 
many  newspaper  articles,  and  enjoyed 
giving  visitors  tours  of  his  studio  and  dis¬ 
tributing  his  illustrated  brochure  titled 
Beautiful.  He  remained  active  up  to  the 
age  of  84,  when  he  suffered  a  fall  and  had 
other  complications.  Trygve  Rovelstad  died 
on  June  8,  1990,  in  Elgin,  and  was  survived 
by  his  wife  Gloria  and  his  daughter  Gloria- 
Ann.  Information  concerning  his  life  and 
work  was  published  in  The  Commemora¬ 
tive  Trail,  Fall-Winter  1990. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Elgin 
Centennial  half  dollar. 

SCHMITZ,  Carl  L. 

Born  in  Metz,  France  on  September  4, 
1 900,  Carl  L.  Schmitz  studied  sculpture  in 
France  and  Germany.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1923,  and  worked  for  several 
sculptors.  Beginning  in  1932  he  spent  nine 
months  with  Milles  (a  Swedish  master)  at 
the  Cranbrook  Foundation,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit,  and  considered  that  time  to  be 
the  most  important  and  interesting  in  his 
life.  Schmitz  also  studied  at  the  Beaux  Arts 
Institute  of  Design  in  New  York  with  Maxim 
Dasio.  He  achieved  recognition  for  his  work 
from  the  1930s  onward. 

In  later  years  the  artist  maintained  a 
studio  in  New  York  City,  taught  there,  and 
gave  lectures,  one  of  which  was  titled  “The 
Sculptor  in  Ceramics.”  Beginning  in  1959 
he  was  an  instructor  in  sculpture  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  co-editor 
of  the  National  Sculpture  Review.  His 
works  are  exhibited  at  or  are  a  part  of  the 
Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  IBM,  U.S. 
Post  Office  (York,  Pennsylvania),  and,  in 


Washington,  D.C.,  the  U.S.  Post  Office 
Department  Building,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Building,  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  Building.  Schmitz  died  on  May 
13,  1967. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Dela¬ 
ware  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

SCHNIER,  Jacques 

Born  on  December  25,  1898,  in  Roma¬ 
nia,  Jacques  Schnier  came  to  America  at 
the  age  of  five  with  his  parents.  Following 
high  school,  he  studied  civil  engineering  at 
Stanford  University,  later  going  to  Hawaii 
to  work  on  bridges.  After  reading  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Paul  Gauguin,  Schnier  decided  to 
pursue  a  career  in  art,  and  in  1924  he 
enrolled  in  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Berkeley,  where  he 
remained  until  1926,  when  he  set  up  his 
own  sculpture  studio. 

A  sculptor  and  teacher,  Schnier  executed 
plaques  and  sculptures  for  numerous 
buildings  and  parks,  primarily  in  California 
including  eight  large  reliefs  for  the  1939 
Golden  Gate  Exposition.  His  studio  was  in 
San  Francisco.  Schnier  was  living  in  the 
1980s  and  enjoyed  appreciation  paid  to 
him  by  numismatists  who  recognized  his 
accomplishment  with  a  commemorative 
half  dollar  of  1936. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936-S  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar. 

SCHULER,  Hans 

Bom  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  on 
May  25,  1874,  the  son  of  Otto  and  Amalie 
(Arndt)  Schuler,  Hans  Schuler  came  to 
America  in  1879.  Settling  in  Baltimore  with 
his  family,  Hans  was  educated  in  private 

1  A  related  list  appears  in  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Fall- Winter  1990,  p.  30, 
and  is  from  information  given  by  the  sculptor  to  numismatist  Roger  Bear. 
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schools  including  Scheib’s  Academy.  He 
enrolled  in  the  Maryland  Institute  of  Art 
and  Design,  where  he  completed  night 
classes  in  sketching  in  1891  and  day  classes 
in  art  in  1894,  later  graduating  from  the 
Rinehart  School  of  Sculpture  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  Institute  in  1898,  after  which  he  went 
to  the  Academie  Julian  in  Paris.  Schuler 
established  his  own  studio  in  Paris  in  1 900, 
and  continued  his  studies  including  work 
as  a  pupil  of  Raoul  Verlet  under  a  $4,000 
Rinehart  scholarship  funded  by  Henry 
Walters  (Baltimore  patron  of  the  arts)  and 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

His  first  memorable  work  was  Ariadne, 
which  won  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon  of 
1901.  In  1904  Schuler  returned  to  Balti¬ 
more,  where  he  opened  a  studio  that  he 
would  maintain  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
However,  his  first  love  was  teaching,  and 
during  the  next  several  decades  he  became 
well  known  as  an  instructor  and  innovator 
in  art  education.  During  this  period  he 
produced  many  statues  and  monuments 
including  a  memorial  to  James  Buchanan 
(erected  in  Washington  ,D.C.).Inthel  930s 
Hans  Schuler  was  the  director  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Institute  in  Baltimore. 

On  January  15,  1905,  he  married  Paula 
Marguerite  Schneider.  The  couple  had  two 
children,  Charlotte  Agnes  and  Hans  Carl. 
Hans  Schuler  died  in  Baltimore  on  March 
30,  1951. 

Commemorative  credit:  1934  Mary 
land  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

SENN,  Edmund  J. 

Edmund  J.  Senn,  an  El  Paso,  Texas  sculp¬ 
tor,  was  on  relief  in  1936  when  he  was 
tapped  by  L.  W.  Hoffecker  to  prepare  mod¬ 
els  for  a  coin. 


Commemorative  credit:  1935  Old 
Spanish  Trail  half  dollar  (prepared  models 
from  designs  by  L.W.  Hoffecker). 

SIMPSON,  Marjorie  Emory 

Marjorie  Emory  Simpson  was  a  Balti¬ 
more  sculptress  and  the  wife  of  sculptor 
William  Marks  Simpson,  with  whom  she 
shared  a  studio. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Nor¬ 
folk  Bicentennial  half  dollar  (with  William 
Marks  Simpson). 

SIMPSON,  William  Marks 

Born  on  August  24,  1903,  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  William  Marks  Simpson  studied 
art  and  sculpture  under  J.  Maxwell  Miller, 
Hans  Schuler,  Herbert  Adams,  and  others 
at  the  Maryland  Institute,  and  at  the 
American  Academy  in  Rome.  The  husband 
of  sculptress  Marjorie  Emory  Simpson,  he 
maintained  a  studio  with  her  in  Baltimore 
in  the  1930s  and  taught  at  the  Maryland 
Institute.  In  1936  his  address  was  8  West 
Mount  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore.  Among 
his  works  are  a  portrait-relief  of  Gen.  E.W. 
Nichols  (Virginia  Military  Institute)  and  a 
crucifixion  group  (altarpiece,  Villa  Aurelia, 
Rome) 

Commemorative  credits:  1936  Nor¬ 
folk  Bicentennial  half  dollar  (with  Marjorie 
Emory  Simpson),  1 937  Roanoke  half  dollar, 
1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 

SINNOCK,  John  R. 

Born  on  July  8,  1888,  in  Raton,  New 
Mexico,  John  Ray  Sinnock  pursued  a  ca¬ 
reer  of  art  and  sculpture.  He  studied  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art  and  was 
awarded  the  Mifflin  Scholarship  for  ad¬ 
vanced  studies.  Later  he  was  an  instructor 
at  the  museum  for  eight  years.  Sinnock 
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joined  the  Mint  staff  as  assistant  medalist 
and  was  employed  there  until  his  resigna¬ 
tion  in  1919. 

On  August  1,  1925,  President  Calvin 
Coolidge  appointed  him  to  the  post  of 
chief  engraver,  a  position  which  he  main¬ 
tained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Although  most 
of  his  professional  work  was  done  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Mint,  Sinnock  is  credited 
with  local  murals  and  decorations.  Among 
the  many  medals  he  created  was  the  1928 
congressional  medal  for  Thomas  Alva 
Edison.  In  1932  he  produced  models  for 
the  Washington  quarter  after  a  design  by 
John  Flanagan,  but  he  is  best  known  as  the 
creator  of  the  Purple  Heart  (1931),  the 
1946  Roosevelt  dime,  and  1948  Franklin 
half  dollar. 

He  was  a  member  of  several  societies 
including  the  Philadelphia  Sketch  Club, 
the  National  Sculpture  Society,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Art,  and  the  American 
Artists  Professional  League.  Sinnock  died 
on  May  14,  1947,  at  the  Marine  Hospital, 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  following  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  several  months’  duration.  His  home 
address  at  the  time  was  2022  Spring  Gar¬ 
den  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Commemorative  credits:  1918  Illi¬ 
nois  Centennial  half  dollar  (reverse),  1926 
Sesquicentennial  of  American  Indepen¬ 
dence  half  dollar  (from  design  ideas  by 
John  Frederick  Lewis),  1926  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  of  American  Independence  $2.50 
gold. 

SOMOGYI,  Marika  H. 

Born  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jeno  Harmat  and  Elizabet  Rado 
Harmat,  Marika  H.  Somogyi  was  educated 
at  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  University 
of  Budapest  and  in  the  United  States  at  the 
University  of  California  (at  Davis)  and  Mills 


College.  Her  medals  have  been  exhibited 
worldwide  and  have  included  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  Marc  Chagall,  Sherlock  Holmes, 
Charlie  Chaplin,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and 
Adam  and  Eve  and  are  part  of  the  permanent 
collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Royal  Swedish,  Judah  Magnes,  and 
Statue  of  Liberty  museums.  In  1990  she 
received  the  Excellence  in  American  Art 
Medal  (awarded  annually  by  the  American 
Numismatic  Association).  She  lives  in  Berke¬ 
ley,  California.  She  has  two  children,  Peter 
and  George. 

Commemorative  credit:  1991  Mount 
Rushmore  silver  dollar  (obverse;  modeled 
by  Chester  Y.  Martin). 

STEEVER,  Edgar  Z.,  IV 

Edgar  Zell  Steever  IV  was  born  in 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts  on  January  27, 
1915,  the  son  of  Dorothy  Gladys  (Inglehart) 
Steever  and  Miller  D.  Steever.  He  attended 
public  schools  in  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
after  which  he  went  to  Deerfield  Academy 
(graduated  in  1932),  Yale  University  (B.A. 
degree,  1936),  and  the  Yale  School  of  Fine 
Arts(M.F.A.,  1941).  Among  his  teachers  in 
sculpture  were  instructors  R.G.  Eberhard, 
George  Snowden,  Joseph  Renier,  R.A. 
Rathbone,  and  Eugene  Savage,  and  sculp¬ 
tors  Brenda  Putnam  and  C.  Pauljennewein. 

From  1941  to  1947  the  artist  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  Connecticut  by  the  Laminated 
Shim  Co.  (Glenbrook),  the  Whitney  School 
of  Art  (New  Haven,  1946-1951),  and  the 
engraving  firm  of  Schwab  &  Co.  (Bridge¬ 
port,  1957-1965).  Over  a  period  of  time  he 
created  portrait  plaques  and  other  works 
which  are  exhibited  at  Yale  University, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Columbia 
University,  and  elsewhere,  and  earned 
scholarships  and  awards. 
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After  working  in  industry,  teaching,  and 
free-lance  sculpture  work,  Edgar  Z.  Steever 
IV  left  Connecticut  in  1965  to  accept  a 
position  as  a  sculptor-engraver  on  the  staff 
of  the  U.S.  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  where  he 
worked  under  the  supervision  of  Chief 
Engraver  Frank  Gasparro.  Following 
Gasparro’s  resignation,  the  position  of  chief 
engraver  was  filled  temporarily  for  120 
days  by  Sheri  Joseph  Winter  followed  by 
120  days  by  Edgar  Z.  Steever  IV. 

At  the  Mint  he  designed  and/or  modeled 
many  medals  including  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  Alaska  (reverse);  Fulton,  Missouri 
(reverse,  with  Philip  Fowler);  U.S.S.  Con¬ 
stellation  (model  for  obverse);  1967  Assay 
Commission  (reverse);  American  Fisheries 
(reverse);  U.S.  Weather  Service  (obverse); 
1776-1976  Bicentennial  (modeled  Frank 
Gasparro’s  reverse  design);  U.S.  Navy  Bi¬ 
centennial  (modeled  Hal  Reed’s  obverse 
design);  Seabees  (helped  model  the  ob¬ 
verse,  with  Philip  Fowler);  San  Diego  (re¬ 
verse);  Dartmouth  College  (modeled  the 
reverse  from  Rudzicka’s  design);  Colorado 
Centennial  (modeled  the  reverse);  Diplo¬ 
matic  Courier  Service  (modeled  the  re¬ 
verse);  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (mod¬ 
eled  the  reverse);  Golden  Spike  (designed 
and  modeled  the  reverse,  with  some  work 
also  by  Frank  Gasparro);  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 
(American  Arts  commemorative  medallion 
series);  White  House  (Historic  Buildings 
series;  obverse);  Denver  Mint  (obverse); 
Fort  Knox  (obverse);  4th  U.S.  Mint  at 
Philadelphia,  Official  Opening  (reverse); 
Red  Cross  (obverse);  Chief  Justice  John 
Rutledge  (from  the  Chief  Justice  series; 
obverse  of  this  medal  and  the  common 
reverse  for  all  medals  in  the  series);  Joe 
Louis  (modeled  the  reverse);  Missing  in 
Action  in  Vietnam  (modeled  the  obverse); 
Boston  Customs  House  (Customs  House 


series;  obverse);  Young  Astronauts  (mod¬ 
eled  the  obverse);  Elie  Wiesel  (obverse); 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler 
(reverse,  with  Frank  Gasparro);  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Joseph  Barr  (reverse); 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald  T.  Regan 
(obverse);  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ni¬ 
cholas  F.  Brady;  Director  of  the  Mint  Donna 
Pope;  Louis  L’ Amour  (reverse);  Alabama 
Bicentennial  (modeled  the  reverse);  New 
Orleans  1984  Exposition  (reverse;  medal 
never  issued  as  funds  were  not  available); 
U.S.  Treasury  Bicentennial  (cut  the  letter¬ 
ing);  U.S.-Netherlands  Friendship  (assisted 
Philip  Fowler  with  the  obverse);  Lady  Bird 
Johnson  (reverse);  Director  of  the  Mint 
Pistol  Trophy  (set  of  badges);  E.R.D.A. 
(Nuclear  Regulatory  Agency;  set  of  badges); 
and  Mint  Security  Forces  (cap  badge). 

He  designed  the  obverse  of  a  $5  coin  for 
Liberia,  the  obverse  of  a  one-peso  Philippine 
coin  observing  Bataan  Days,  and  the  re¬ 
verses  of  $20  and  $50  gold  coins  for  Na¬ 
tionalist  China  (Central  Bank  of  China). 

In  a  communication  to  the  author, 1  the 
artist  told  of  another  project:  “For  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  1776-1976  bicentennial  quar¬ 
ter  dollar  I  was  assigned  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  on  the  model  submitted  byjack  Ahr. 
These  changes  were  required  by  Chief 
Engraver  Gasparro  to  make  the  heights  of 
relief  compatible  with  good  flow  of  metal, 
and  included  cutting  down  the  fullness  of 
the  drummer’s  right  arm,  modifying  the 
size  of  the  flame,  and  altering  the  tighten¬ 
ing  ropes  on  the  drum  to  make  it  authentic 
(after  reviewing  period  drums  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  historical  societies).  These  changes 
were  approved  by  Headquarters  and  are 
not  a  comment  on  the  overall  fine  and 
popular  design  created  by  Ahr.” 

1  Letter  dated  March  26,  1991 
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In  his  personal  life  he  is  interested  in  the 
history  of  art  (Greek,  Renaissance,  and 
Mayan  art  are  specialities),  sculpture  de¬ 
signs,  the  principles  of  aesthetics,  and  the 
formal  values  of  composition.  He  enjoys 
nature,  maritime  activities,  and  classical 
music. 

On  May  3,  1941,  Edgar  Z.  Steever  IV 
married  Emily  Velona  Barringer  in  a  cer¬ 
emony  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Steever  have  four  children:  Zell, 
Theodore,  Beaumont,  and  Sanford. 

Commemorative  credits:  1986  Statue 
of  Liberty  half  dollar  (obverse),  1989 
Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollar  (modeled 
the  reverse  from  a  design  by  William 
Woodward). 

STOUDT,  Dr.  John  Baer 

Dr.  John  Baer  Stoudt,  associated  with 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  suggested  designs  for  the  1924 
Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar.  Stoudt,  a 
numismatist,  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Huguenot-Walloon  New  Netherland  Com¬ 
mission. 

Commemorative  credit:  1924  Hugue¬ 
not-Walloon  Tercentenary  half  dollar  (dies 
prepared  by  George  T.  Morgan  from  ideas 
furnished  by  Stoudt). 

URQUHART,  John  T. 

John  T.  Urquhart  was  a  Vancouver, 
Washington  businessman,  and  a  sketcher 
of  portraits. 

Commemorative  credit:  1925  Fort 
Vancouver  half  dollar  (Sidney  Bell  used 
Urquhart’s  portrait  sketch  of  Dr. 
McLoughlin  to  create  the  obverse  motif). 

VERANI,  Patricia  Lewis 

Born  on  January  2,  1927,  in  Plandome, 


New  York,  the  daughter  of  Tracy  Hammond 
and  Esther  Tufts  Lewis,  Patricia  Lewis  Cater 
married  name:  Patricia  Lewis  Verani) 
graduated  from  high  school  at  the  Oak 
Grove  School  in  Vassalboro,  Maine.  In  1948 
she  graduated  Summa  Cum  Laude  from  the 
Boston  Museum  School  of  Fine  Arts  (hav¬ 
ing  studied  under  Frederick  W.  Allen, 
Elizabeth  MacLean-Smith,  and  Peter  Abate), 
after  which  she  studied  art  in  France  (with 
Ossipe  Zadkine  in  Paris)  and  Italy  under 
the  Mrs.  David  Hunt  Traveling  Scholarship. 
During  one  summer  she  also  studied  under 
Ivan  Mestrovic. 

The  list  of  her  sculpture  and  medallic 
credits  and  awards  is  a  long  one  and  includes 
civic  sculpture  as  well  as  private  commis¬ 
sions.  Among  her  largest  works  is  an  eight- 
foot  bronze  bear  at  the  University  of  Maine , 
one  of  her  many  works  involving  animals. 
“My  work  is  largely  figurative,”  notes  a 
brochure  she  issued.  “Like  many  other 
sculptors,  the  bulk  of  my  creations  has 
been  portraits— mostly  reliefs.  I  enjoy  the 
challenge  of  capturing  the  personality  and 
likeness  of  the  subject.  For  most  of  my 
other  subjects  I  choose  animals,  possibly 
because  I  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  owned 
horses  and  other  animals.  As  subjects  they 
offer  many  diverse  design  possibilities.  It  is 
my  hope  that  through  my  work  people  will 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  world  of 
nature,  a  world  from  which  our  society, 
and  each  generation,  is  further  removed 
each  day.  I  look  forward  to  the  growth  of 
interest  in  the  medal  as  an  art  form.  It  is 
such  a  wonderful,  modest  way  for  everyone 
to  acquire  contemporary  works  of  art.  " 
She  is  a  member  of  the  National  Sculp¬ 
ture  Society,  the  American  Medallic  Sculp¬ 
ture  Association,  and  other  groups.  In  a 
hearing  in  Congress  concerning  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  changing  the  designs  on  regular 
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U.S.  coinage,  Mrs.  Verani  gave  her  views:1 
“Each  generation  has  its  own  style  and 
characteristics,”  Verani  said.  “There  are 
changes  occurring  every  day  in  our  art.  Is 
it  right  that  the  coins  we  use  today  reflect 
the  time  of  our  grandfathers,  rather  than 
the  present  day?  The  coins  of  today  will  be 
the  heirlooms  of  tomorrow  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  coins  tend  to  outlast  our  other 
belongings,  especially  in  this  day  of  throw¬ 
aways.” 

Patricia  Lewis  married  Osvaldo  Verani  in 
Pisa,  Italy,  on  April  24,  1950.  The  couple 
has  four  children:  Michela,  Margherita, 
Daniela,  and  Giovanni.  Patricia  Lewis  Verani 
has  worked  in  New  England  for  more  than 
40  years  and  beginning  in  1952  made  her 
home  in  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire. 

Commemorative  credits:  1987  Con¬ 
stitution  Bicentennial  silver  dollar,  1988 
Olympic  silver  dollar  (obverse),  1989 
Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollar  (obverse). 

VITTOR,  Frank 

Born  in  Italy  to  a  family  of  artists  on 
January  6,  1888,  Frank  Vittor  studied  the 
art  of  sculpture  there.  He  came  to  America 
in  1906  to  study  as  a  pupil  of  architect 
Stanford  White,  but  White  was  murdered 
by  Harry  K.  Thaw  on  the  rooftop  of  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  a  week  later  (the  fa¬ 
mous  Evelyn  Nesbit  scandal),  and  Vittor 
found  himself  on  his  own.  He  gained  em¬ 
ployment  as  an  assistant  teacher  of  sculp¬ 
ture  at  Cooper  Union  and  executed  private 
commissions  in  his  studio. 

In  1 9 1 7  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  to  visit  his 
wife’s  family,  took  with  him  over  80  bronze 
objects  for  display  in  a  local  gallery,  and 
scored  an  immediate  success  with  local 
residents.  He  liked  Pittsburgh  and  in  1920 
decided  to  relocate  there,  where  he  ex¬ 


ecuted  commissions  for  private  and  public 
clients.  Vittor  taught  sculpture  and  founded 
the  Pittsburgh  Society  of  Sculptors.  During 
his  life  he  created  over  200  portrait  busts 
including  one  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  the 
White  House.  Vittor  produced  numerous 
civic  sculptures  among  which  were  many 
of  large  size,  as  well  as  30  drinking  fountains. 
He  remained  in  Pittsburgh  until  his  death 
in  1968. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936 
Gettysburg  half  dollar. 

WARNER,  Olin  Levi 

Born  in  West  Suffield,  Connecticut  on 
April  9,  1844,  the  son  of  itinerant  minister 
Levi  Warner  and  his  wife  and  blood  relative 
Sarah  B.  (Warner)  Warner,  Olin  Levi  Warner 
was  a  descendant  of  Col.  Seth  Warner,  the 
Revolutionary  War  hero.  Olin  Levi  Warner 
attended  public  schools  in  Amsterdam, 
New  York  until  the  age  of  15,  when  he 
enrolled  in  the  Seward  Institution,  an 
educational  facility  operated  by  an  uncle. 
Two  years  later  he  moved  to  Brandon, 
Vermont  and  went  to  school  there. 

As  a  youth,  Warner  became  interested  in 
sculpture  and  produced  models  in  chalk 
and  plaster  of  paris,  an  early  example  of 
which  was  a  bust  of  his  father,  exhibited  at 
the  Vermont  State  Fair.  In  1869  Warner 
realized  his  life’s  ambition  and  taking  his 
life  savings  of  $1,500  sailed  to  Europe, 
where  he  studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts  in  Paris,  1869-1872,  and  also  worked 
under  Francois  Jouffroy,  Jean  Alexandre 
Joseph  Falguiere,  and  Mariusjean  Antonin 
Mercie.  The  year  1870  was  one  of  political 
upheaval  in  France,  and  Warner  enlisted 
for  a  brief  stint  in  the  French  Foreign 
Legion. 

*  “Annunzio  Blasts  Coinage  Redesign  Issue,”  by  Michele  Orzano.  Coin  World, 
September  28,  1988,  p.  10. 
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For  a  time  Olin  Levi  Warner  earned 
money  as  a  workman  in  the  decorative 
sculpture  studio  of  Jean  Baptiste  Carpeaux, 
who  recognized  his  talent  and  invited  him 
to  become  a  student,  but  Warner,  seeking 
to  go  back  to  his  native  country,  declined. 

In  the  autumn  of  1872  he  returned  to 
America  and  established  a  studio  in  New 
York  City,  but  after  four  years  of  effort  and 
very  few  commissions,  he  decided  to  give 
up  art  and  become  a  farmer.  However, 
around  that  time  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Express  Company,  a  Mr.  Plant, 
commissioned  him  to  do  busts  of  himself 
and  his  wife.  In  1878,  Daniel  Cottier,  who 
was  opening  an  art  gallery  in  New  York 
City,  invited  Warner  to  exhibit  the  bust  of 
Mrs.  Plant,  which  subsequently  drew  wide 
admiration.  By  that  time  Warner’s  bust  of 
President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  his 
portrait  of  actor  Edwin  Forrest,  shown  at 
the  1876  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  had  drawn  excellent  reviews.  Af¬ 
ter  this  time  Olin  Levi  Warner,  by  now  a  full 
member  of  the  National  Academy,  received 
much  work,  and  his  success  was  assured. 
In  1878  he  became  a  founding  member  of 
the  Society  of  American  Artists,  a  group  set 
up  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens. 

He  went  on  to  create  many  sculptures 
including  works  of  epic  proportions  for 
the  building  of  the  Long  Island  Historical 
Society,  five  large  heads  for  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  Railroad  station  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
large  statue  of  Connecticut  Governor 
Buckingham.  A  fountain  created  for  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  in  1888  was  considered  to  be 
a  particularly  attractive  work.  In  the  early 
1890s  he  modeled  a  portrait  in  plaster  of 
Columbus,  which  was  widely  reproduced 
on  admission  tickets,  medals,  and  other 
items  among  which  were  the  1892-1893 
Columbian  half  dollars.  The  portrait  was 


on  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Expo¬ 
sition  in  1893- 

In  1886  he  married  Sylvia  Martinache. 
The  union  produced  two  children  who 
lived  to  adulthood.  Commissioned  to  cre¬ 
ate  three  bronze  doors  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Warner  died  on  August  1 4, 1896 
(following  injuries  sustained  in  a  riding 
accident  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City) 
before  the  work  could  be  completed,  al¬ 
though  one,  titled  Tradition,  was  finished 
(and  the  project  was  assumed  by  sculptor 
Herbert  Adams).  In  1897  his  widow  ar¬ 
ranged  an  exhibit  of  55  of  his  sculptures  at 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  New  York.  Although  he 
enjoyed  success  in  his  career  for  only  20 
years,  Warner  left  a  legacy  of  work  which 
placed  him  among  the  more  accomplished 
sculptors  of  the  late  19th  century  . 

Commemorative  credit:  1892-1893 
Columbian  half  dollar  (he  created  models 
which  were  used  by  the  Mint;  Warner 
received  no  credit  for  this). 

WEINMAN,  Howard  Kenneth 

Howard  Kenneth  Weinman  was  born 
on  January  23,  1901,  the  son  of  sculptor 
Adolph  M.  Weinman  (who  was  to  design 
the  1916  “Mercury”  dime  and  Liberty 
Walking  half  dollar)  and  Margaret  L. 
Landman  Weinman.  Educated  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  New  York  City,  he  studied 
drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  ( 1 920),  Grand 
Central  Art  School  of  the  N.A.D.  (1927), 
and  the  N.A.D.  again  1932-1933  (winning 
first  prize  for  life  drawing  in  the  latter 
year).  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society  (New  York). 

During  his  career  Howard  Kenneth 
Weinman  created  many  works  including 
portraits  of  Theobald  Smith  (Rockefeller 
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Institute,  New  York  City)  and  R.  Lloyd 
Jones  (Tulsa,  Oklahoma),  and  the  seal  of 
Brookgreen  Gardens  (South  Carolina).  He 
worked  with  muralist  Ezra  Winter  in  1 929; 
with  his  father  Adolph  A.  Weinman  as  a 
sculptor  in  Forest  Hills,  New  York  1929- 
1936;  and  as  an  instructor  of  drawing, 
modeling,  and  composition  at  the  Grand 
Central  Art  School  1936-1941.  He  worked 
as  an  experimental  designer  and  engineer 
at  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Bethpage,  NewYork,  1941-1961 .  Here 
he  was  able  to  apply  his  penchant  for 
machines  and  things  mechanical  as  well  as 
his  artistic  flair. 

On  June  30,  1934,  he  married  Elisabeth 
Stevenson  Delano.  The  couple  had  no  chil¬ 
dren.  He  retired  to  Vermont  in  1961  and 
died  there  in  1976.  His  brother,  Robert  A. 
Weinman,  born  in  1915,  became  a  distin¬ 
guished  sculptor  and  medalist. 

Commemorative  credit:  1936  Long 
Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

WINTER,  Sheri  Joseph 

Born  in  Dayton,  Ohio  on  October  2, 
1934,  the  son  of  Sheri  Jacob  and  Anne 
Heffernan  Winter,  Sheri  Joseph  Winter 
pursued  a  career  in  sculpture  and  art.  He 
studied  at  Indiana  University,  after  which 
he  earned  a  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1959, 
followed  by  studies  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Barnes  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  artist  worked  as  a  medical 
illustrator  at  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Psy¬ 
chiatric  Institute  (Philadelphia ,  1 959- 1 967 ) , 
as  a  teacher  at  Rider  College  (Lawrenceville, 
Pennsylvania,  1967-1970  as  a  sculptor  at 
the  U.S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia  (1970-1972), 
as  director  of  sculpture  at  the  private  Everest 
Mint  (Willow  Grove,  Pennsylvania,  1973- 


1974),  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  again 
(1974-1988),  and  self-employed  at  his 
Winter  Sculpture  Studio  (Philadelphia, 
1988  to  date). 

For  a  long  period,  while  also  engaged  in 
other  projects,  he  fulfilled  artistic  com¬ 
missions  for  architects,  created  numerous 
portrait  busts,  and  sculpted  numerous 
medals  for  the  Franklin  Mint,  Medallic  Art 
Company,  and  others.  Over  the  years  he 
has  received  many  honors  and  awards  in¬ 
cluding  the  Stewardson  Award  in  Sculpture 
and  the  Stimson  Award  in  Sculpture  (School 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
1958  and  1959),  the  Pauline  Law  Award  in 
Sculpture  (Allied  Artists  of  America,  1967), 
and  H.U.l).  National  Environmental  Design 
Awards  (1966  for  his  family  of  bears 
sculpture  in  Delaney  Park,  Philadelphia; 

1 980  for  his  town  pump  fountain,  Heritage 
Plaza,  Salem,  Massachusetts). 

Winter  joined  the  engraving  staff  of  the 
United  States  Mint  in  1 970,  remaining  until 
1972.  The  artist  returned  to  the  Mint  in 
1974.  After  the  resignation  of  Chief  En¬ 
graver  Frank  Gasparro  in  January  1981, 
Winter  was  named  acting  chief  engraver,  a 
position  he  helped  fill  for  120  days  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  Edgar  Z.  Steever  for  another  1 20 
days)  until  the  appointment  of  Elizabeth 
Jones.  In  1988  Winter  resigned  from  the 
mint,  to  work  full  time  in  his  own  studio. 

During  his  tenure  at  the  U.S.  Mint  Sheri 
J.  Winter  designed  numerous  medals  in¬ 
cluding  those  featuring  the  following  sub¬ 
jects:  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
Connally  (reverse),  1972  Assay  Commis¬ 
sion  (obverse),  1973  Assay  Commission 
(obverse),  Expo  ’74  (obverse),  1980  Olym¬ 
pic  Boycott,  General  Charles  Yeager  (ob¬ 
verse),  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Bicentennial, 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  (1972 
obverse,  1973  reverse),  General  Faker  (re- 
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verse),  San  Francisco  Mint  (obverse),  New 
Orleans  Mint  (obverse),  New  Orleans  Cus¬ 
tom  House  (obverse),  1st  Transatlantic 
Balloon  Flight  (obverse),  Bureau  of  Engrav¬ 
ing  and  Printing,  U.S.  Treasury  Building- 
National  Historic  Landmark  (obverse), 
U.S.S.  Constellation  (obverse),  and  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  (obverse).  Sheri  Joseph  Win¬ 
ter  designed  the  Willa  Cather  gold  medal¬ 
lion  for  the  American  Arts  program  and 
modeled  the  reverse  of  the  1 986  eagle  gold 
bullion  coin  (with  the  “family  of  eagles” 
designed  by  Mrs.  Miley  Busiek). 

He  married  Kathleen  McKenna,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1 , 1956,  when  he  was  in  art  school. 
They  have  three  children:  Sheri  Joseph 
Winter,  Jr.  (who  works  at  the  Franklin  Mint 
as  a  sculptor),  Kathleen  Anne,  and 
Genienne.  The  artist  maintains  the  Winter 
Sculpture  Studio  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
fulfills  sculpting  and  engraving  commis¬ 
sions  for  various  coins  and  medals  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Liberty  Mint,  a  private  facility  in 
Utah)  and  does  architectural  sculpture. 

Commemorative  credits:  1 986  Statue 
of  Liberty  half  dollar  (reverse),  1988 
Olympic  silver  dollar  (reverse). 

WOODWARD,  William 

William  Thomas  Woodward  was  born  in 
Washington,  D  C.  on  March  11,  1935,  the 
son  of  Thomas  Edwin  and  Eloise  Clark 
Parris  Woodward.  His  father  was  a  com¬ 
mercial  artist  who,  among  other  things, 
created  oversize  images  on  signs  for  Coca- 
Cola.  After  graduation  from  McKinley  High 


School  he  studied  at  the  Abbott  School  of 
Art  (1948-1950),  Corcoran  School  of  Art 
(1950-1952),  American  University  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.;  1953-1957,  B.A.;  1960-1961, 
M.A.),  Academia  di  Belli  Arti  (Florence, 
1957-1959),  and  Catholic  University  of 
America  (Washington,  I960). 

The  recipient  of  numerous  awards, 
grants,  and  honors,  Woodward  is  known 
as  a  painter  and  muralist  as  well  as  an  art 
program  director  (Summer  Fine  Arts  Pro¬ 
gram,  Brittany,  France  1977-1979;  Spring 
Painting  Seminar,  Warrenton,  Virginia, 
1985;  European  Painting  Seminar  and  Mu¬ 
seum  Tour,  1986).  His  work  has  been 
shown  in  exhibitions  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  and  is  displayed  in  numerous 
public  and  corporate  locations. 

Among  his  works  are  a  drawing  of  the 
White  House  ( 1 968),  a  mural  for  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  (Washington, 
D.C.,  1969),  and  a  mural  for  the  Rockville 
(Maryland)  City  Hall,  1982.  He  has  taught 
at  the  American  University  (1959-1961), 
Madiera  School  (Greenway,  Virginia,  1961), 
St.  Albans  School  (W ashington,  D.C. ,  1 964), 
Corcoran  School  of  Art  (1965-1969),  and 
George  Washington  University  (1969  to 
date). 

William  Woodward  lives  in  Warrenton, 
Virginia.  He  is  married  to  the  former  Bar¬ 
bara  Bolling. 

Commemorative  credits:  1989  Con¬ 
gress  Bicentennial  half  dollar  (reverse, 
modeled  by  Edgar  Z.  Steever  IV),  1989 
Congress  Bicentennial  silver  dollar  (mod¬ 
eled  by  Chester  Y.  Martin). 
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Index  Of  Subjects 
on 

American  Commemorative  Coinage 
1848-1991 


The  following  index  lists  motifs  and  items 
mentioned  in  the  legends  and  inscriptions 
on  American  commemorative  coinage 
1848-1990.  Stars  and  the  mottoes  “E 


Pluribus  Unum,”  “In  God  We  Trust,”  “Lib¬ 
erty,”  and  the  inscription  “United  States  of 
America,”  common  to  nearly  all  issues, 
have  not  been  indexed. 


Adams,  John  Quincy  (U.S.  president)  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar. 
Agriculture  (personification  of)  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Alabama  (part  of  outline  map)  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar 
Alabama  Centennial  1921  Alabama  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Alamo  (Texas  shrine)  1934-1938  Texas  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Albany,  New  York  1936  Albany  half  dollar. 

Allen,  Ira  (founder  of  Vermont)  1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

American  Independence  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  half  dollar. 
$2.50. 

Americanism  (motto)  1951-1954  Carver-Washington  half  dollar. 

Americans  (representational  group)  1987  Constitution  Bicentennial  silver  dollar, 
anchor  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar,  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar 
Antietam,  Battle  of  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 

Antietam,  Virginia  1937  Antietam  half  dollar 

Arkansas  Centennial  1935-1939  Arkansas  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Armed  Freedom  (statue  atop  the  Capitol)  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollar  and 
silver  dollar. 

arrows  (representing  war  with  Indians)  1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial  half 
dollar;  (part  of  heraldic  eagle  motif)  1982  George  Washington  half  dollar,  1984  Olym¬ 
pic  $10,  1991  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar;  (perched  eagle  holding)  1921  Alabama 
Centennial  half  dollar,  (two  bunches  of)  1936  Columbia  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 
Austin,  Stephen  F.  (Texas  hero)  1934-1938  Texas  Centennial  half  dollar, 
baby  1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar,  1937  Roanoke  half  dollar 
badger  1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Baltimore,  Lord  (Cecil  Calvert)  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Bamum,  Phineas  T.  1936  Bridgeport  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Battle  of  Bennington  (1777)  1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 
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bear  (grizzly)  1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar,  1935-1936  California-Pacific 
International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar,  1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  half  dollar, 
beaver  1936  Albany  half  dollar. 

belfry  1923  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar 
Bennington,  Vermont  1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Bibb,  William  Wyatt  (governor  of  Alabama)  1921  Alabama  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Bible  1920-1921  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  half  dollar,  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half 
dollar. 

bison  1991  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar 

Black  Fish  (Shawnee  Indian  chief)  1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

Board  of  Lady  Managers  (of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition)  1893  Isabella  quarter 
dollar. 

Booker  T.  Washington  Birthplace  Memorial  1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half 
dollar. 

Boone,  Daniel  (frontiersman)  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar,  1934-1938  Boone 
Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

Bradford,  Gov.  William  (model  for  Pilgrim  motif)  1920-1921  Pilgrim  half  dollar, 
bridge  (San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge)  1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half 
dollar,  (Burnside  Bridge)  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut  1936  Bridgeport  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Brown’s  Garrison  (Saco,  Maine)  York  County  (Maine)  Tercentenary  half  dollar, 
buffalo  (bison)  1991  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar 

Buffalo,  New  York  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleve¬ 
land  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Burnside  Bridge  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 

Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Alvar  Nunez  (explorer)  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar, 
cabin  (slave)  1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar. 

caduceus  (medical  symbol,  in  this  instance  representing  the  fight  against  yellow  fever  in 
Panama)  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  $2.50. 
calf  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollar. 

C  alifornia  Diamond  Jubilee  1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar. 

California  Tower  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half 
dollar. 

California,  Los  Angeles  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar,  1983  Olympic 
silver  dollar,  1984  Olympic  silver  dollar,  1984  Olympic  $10. 

California,  Oakland  1 936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar. 

California,  San  Diego  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego) 
half  dollar. 

California,  San  Francisco  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar,  $1,  $2.50,  and  $50;  1936-S 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar. 

California-Pacific  International  Exposition  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International 
Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar. 
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Calvert,  Cecil  (Lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Maryland)  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  half 
dollar. 

Canada,  Toronto  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleveland 
Centennial  half  dollar. 

canoe  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

cap  (cloth)  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  gold  dollar,  1924  Huguenot-Walloon 
half  dollar;  (coonskin)  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar,  1925  Fort  Vancouver 
Centennial  half  dollar,  1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollar;  (military)  1936 
Gettysburg  half  dollar,  1990  Eisenhower  Centennial  silver  dollar, 
capitol  building  (state)  1936  Columbia  half  dollar,  1946  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar. 
Capitol  Building  (U.S.)  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollar  and  $5. 

Carver,  George  Washington  1951-1954  Carver-Washington  half  dollar, 
catamount  (mountain  lion)  1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Chapel  of  St.  Francis  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego) 
half  dollar. 

Charter  Oak  1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Chicago,  Illinois  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollar;  indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the 
Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar, 
child  holding  cornucopia  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  half  dollar 
chisel  1991  Mount  Rushmore  $5. 

church  (Old  Swedes  Church)  1936  Delaware  Tercentenary  half  dollar;  (Chapel  of  St. 

Francis)  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollar. 

Civil  War  1922  Grant  half  dollar,  1922  Grant  gold  dollar,  1925  Stone  Mountain  half 
dollar,  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollar,  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 

Clark,  William  (explorer)  1904-1905  Lewis  and  (dark  Exposition  gold  dollar. 
Cleaveland,  Moses  1936  Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Cleveland,  Ohio  1936  Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

clouds  1936  Delaware  Tercentenary  half  dollar,  1946  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar,  1989 
Congress  Bicentennial  silver  dollar,  1991  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar, 
coconut  tree  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar 

Columbia  (allegorical  goddess)  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  half  dollar 
and  $2.50. 

Columbia  River  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  1936  Columbia  half  dollar 
Columbus,  Christopher  (Italian  explorer)  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollar 
Commerce  (personification  of)  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar, 
compass  (drafting  instrument)  1936  Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Concord,  Massachusetts  1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 
Conestoga  wagon  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar. 

Confederate  Monument  1937  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Confederate  States  of  America  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar,  1936  Gettysburg  half 
dollar,  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 
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Congress  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollar,  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  dollar. 

Connecticut,  Bridgeport  1936  Bridgeport  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Connecticut  Tercentenary  1933  Connecticut  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Constitution,  U.S  1987  Constitution  Bicentennial  silver  dollar  and  $3. 

Continents.  (North  and  South  America  personified)  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial 
half  dollar. 

Cook,  Capt.  Janies  (navigator)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Coolidge,  Calvin  (U.S.  president)  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  half 
dollar. 

cornstalk  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

cornucopia  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  half  dollar,  1935-1936  Cali¬ 
fornia-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar. 

court  house  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

covered  wagon  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar. 

cow  (calf)  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollar;  (head  of)  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar. 

Crescas  (motto)  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

crown  (on  monarch’s  head)  1893  Isabella  quarter;  (on  Royal  Mace  of  Norfolk)  1936 
Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar;  (part  of  Maryland  State  Seal)  1934  Maryland  Tercente¬ 
nary  half  dollar. 

Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

Dare,  Ellinor  1 937  Roanoke  half  dollar. 

Dare,  Virginia  1937  Roanoke  half  dollar. 

de  Coligny,  Admiral  Gaspard  (historical  religious  figure)  1924  Huguenot- Walloon  half 
dollar. 

Declaration  of  Independence  (held  by  Miss  Liberty)  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Independence  $2.50. 

Delaware  Tercentenary  1936  Delaware  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Detroit,  Michigan  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleve¬ 
land  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Dirigo  (motto)  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

discus  thrower  1983  Olympic  silver  dollar. 

distaff  (with  yam)  1893  Isabella  quarter  dollar 

dogwood  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

dolphin  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  gold  dollar  and  octagonal  $50. 

Dongan,  Gov.  Thomas  1 936  Albany  half  dollar. 

Duluth,  Minnesota  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleve¬ 
land  Centennial  half  dollar. 

eagle  (flying)  1936  Albany  half  dollar;  (head)  1991  Korean  War  silver  dollar;  (head  and 
shoulders)  1983  Olympic  silver  dollar;  (heraldic)  1982  George  Washington  half  dollar, 
1984  Olympic  $10,  1991  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar;  (holding  quill  pen)  1987 
Constitution  Bicentennial  $5;  (pouncing)  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  $5;  (on  Mace  of  the 
House  of  Representatives)  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  dollar;  (perched  on  canopy 
overlooking  the  old  Senate  chamber  in  the  Capitol)  1989-W  Congress  Bicentennial  $5; 
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(perched)  1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary  half  dollar,  1936  Bridgeport  Centennial  half 
dollar,  1984  Olympic  silver  dollar;  (perched,  with  star  in  background)  1934-1938  Texas 
Centennial  half  dollar;  (perched  on  rock  and  shield;  from  Illinois  State  Seal)  1918 
Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar;  (perched  on  rock)  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar; 
(perched  on  shield)  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  half  dollar,  1921 
Alabama  Centennial  half  dollar;  (perched  on  standard)  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  $2.50;  (perched  on  sun)  1935-1939  Arkansas  Centennial  half  dollar, 
1936  Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollar;  (perched,  holding  branch  and  arrows)  1848  CAL. 
$2.50;  (perched  on  world  globe)  1991  United  Services  Organization  silver  dollar;  (in 
midair)  1946  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar;  (in  flight  holding  mallet  and  chisel)  1991 
Mount  Rushmore  $5. 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.  (U.S.  president)  1990  Eisenhower  silver  dollar. 

El  Paso,  Texas  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar. 

Elgin,  Illinois  1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Ellis  Island  1 986  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollar. 

Et  Decus  Et  Pretium  Recti  (motto)  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Et  Terra  Et  Mare  Divitiae  Tuae  (motto)  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

Eureka  (motto)  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half 
dollar. 

F-86  Sabrejet  (fighter  airplane)  1991  Korean  War  silver  dollar 
fanner  1 920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

fasces  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollar;  (as  part  of  Mace  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 

1989  Congress  Bicentennial  dollar 

Fatti  Maschii  Parole  Femine  (motto)  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  half  dollar, 
fence  1922  Grant  Memorial  half  dollar  and  gold  dollar. 

Ferry  Building  (San  Francisco)  1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar, 
fisherman  (part  of  Maryland  State  Seal)  1934  Mary  land  Tercentenary  half  dollar, 
flag  (on  building)  1916-1917  McKinley  Memorial  gold  dollar,  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicen¬ 
tennial  half  dollar;  (on  ship)  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollar,  1920-1921  Pilgrim 
Tercentenary  half  dollar,  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  half  dollar,  1935 
Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  1936  Delaware  Tercentenary  half  dollar,  1936 
Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar;  (six  flags  from  Texas  history)  1934-1938  Texas 
Centennial  half  dollar;  (USO  banner)  1991  United  Services  Organization  silver  dollar, 
fleur-de-lis  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollar. 

Florida  (part  of  outline  map)  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar, 
fort  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar,  1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half 
dollar,  1936  York  County  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Washington  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollar. 

Franklin  County,  Virginia  1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar. 

Freedom  and  Opportunity  For  Ail  (motto)  1951-1954  Carver- Washington  half  dollar, 
frontiersman  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar;  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half 
dollar;  1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 
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Georgia,  Stone  Mountain  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar. 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollar. 

Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollar,  1990  Eisenhower  silver  dollar. 

Glass,  Carter  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

globes  (Two  hemispheres  of  the  world)  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollar. 

Goddess  of  Music  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollar. 

gold  (panning  for)  1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar;  (miner  with  pickaxe) 
1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar. 

Golden  Gate  (entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay)  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  half  dollar. 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.  (U.S.  president)  1922  Grant  half  dollar;  1922  Grant  gold  dollar. 

Great  Lakes  Exposition  1936  Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

grizzly  bear  1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar;  1933-1936  California-Pacific 
International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar;  1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
Bridge  half  dollar. 

gun  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar,  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar, 
1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial 
half  dollar,  1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar,  1936  Rhode  Island  half  dollar,  1991 
Korean  War  silver  dollar 

Half  Moon  (ship)  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Hall  of  Fame  1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar. 

Hawaii  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  1 928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Here  We  Rest  (motto)  1921  Alabama  Centennial  half  dollar. 

hippocampus  (mythical  animal)  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  $2.50. 

Hope  (motto)  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

horse  (part  of  equestrian  statue  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette)  1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar;  (Lee 
and  Jackson  on  horseback)  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar;  York  County  (Maine) 
Tercentenary  half  dollar;  (Washington  on  horseback)  1982  Washington  half  dollar. 

house  (Grant’s  boyhood  home)  1922  Grant  half  dollar,  1922  Grant  gold  dollar;  (Mount 
Vernon)  1982  Washington  half  dollar;  (Eisenhower  home  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania) 
1990  Eisenhower  silver  dollar. 

House  of  Representatives  (U.S.)  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  dollar. 

Houston,  Gen.  Sam  (Texas  hero)  1934-1938  Texas  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Hudson,  New  York  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Huguenot- Walloon  Tercentenary  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar. 

Illinois,  Chicago  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollar;  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the 
Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Illinois,  Elgin  1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Illinois,  state  of  1918  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar. 

inunigrants,  immigration  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar,  1986  Statue  of  Liberty 
silver  dollar,  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  $5. 
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Independence  Hall  (Philadelphia)  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence 
$2.50. 

Indian  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar;  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar;  1934- 
1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollar;  1935-1939  Arkansas  Centennial  half  dollar;  1936 
Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar;  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar; 
(arrows  representing  war  with)  1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Iowa  Capitol  (Old  Stone  Capitol  at  Iowa  City)  1946  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Iowa  Centennial  1946  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  1 946  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Iowa,  Iow  a  City  1 946  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar. 

iris  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollar. 

Isabella,  Queen  (Queen  of  Spain  who  financed  Columbus’  voyage)  1893  Isabella  quarter 
dollar. 

Jackson,  General  Thomas  (“Stonew  all”)  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar. 

Jefferson,  Thomas  (U.S.  president)  1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold 
dollar;  1991  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar,  silver  dollar,  and  $5. 

Justice  (goddess  of)  1936  Columbia  half  dollar. 

Kahoolawe  (Hawaiian  island)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Kalmar  Nyckel  (ship)  1936  Delaware  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Kauai  (Hawaiian  island)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Kilby,  Thomas  E.  (Governor  of  Alabama)  1921  Alabama  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Korean  War  1991  Korean  War  silver  dollar 

Labor  (personification  of;  part  of  Maryland  State  Seal)  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  half 
dollar. 

laborer  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  gold  dollar 

Lafayette  (Marquis  de  Lafayette,  French  hero  of  the  American  Revolution)  1900  Lafayette 
silver  dollar. 

Lanai  (Hawaiian  island)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Lazarus,  Emma  (quotation  from  poem  of)  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollar. 

lead  ore  1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Lee,  Gen.  Robert  E.  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar;  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition.  Part  of  inscription  on  obverse  of  1904-1905  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  gold  dollar. 

Lewis,  Meriwether  (American  explorer)  Portrait  on  obverse  of  1904-1905  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exposition  gold  dollar. 

Lexington,  Massachusetts  1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Liberty  Bell  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  half  dollar. 

Liberty,  Miss  1848  CAL.  $2.50,  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  half 
dollar,  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  $2.50,  1935-1939  Arkansas 
Centennial  half  dollar,  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Lincoln,  Abraham  (U.S.  president)  1918  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar,  1991  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollar,  silver  dollar,  and  $5. 

Livingston,  Robert  1936  Albany  half  dollar. 
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Long  Island  Tercentenary  1936  Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Long  Island,  New  York  1936  Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Lord  Baltimore  (Cecil  Calvert)  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Los  Angeles  Coliseum  1984  Olympic  silver  dollar. 

Los  Angeles,  California  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar;  1983  Olympic 
silver  dollar,  1984  Olympic  silver  dollar,  1984  Olympic  $10. 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  (1904)  1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold 
dollar. 

Louisiana  (part  of  outline  map)  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar. 

Lynchburg  Courthouse  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

lyre  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollar. 

mace  (Royal  Mace  of  Norfolk)  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar;  (of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  dollar. 

Maine,  state  of  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Maine,  York  County.  York  County  (Maine)  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

mallet  1991  Mount  Rushmore  $5. 

map  (of  the  United  States)  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar,  1951-1954  Carver-Wash- 
ington  half  dollar,  1991  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar;  (Great  Lakes  area)  1936  Cleve¬ 
land  Centennial  half  dollar;  (Southeastern  United  States)  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half 
dollar. 

maple  tree  (branch)  1936  Albany  half  dollar. 

Maryland  Tercentenary  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Massachusetts,  Concord  1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Massachusetts,  Lexington  1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Maui  (Hawaiian  island)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Mayflower  (ship)  1920-1921  Pilgrim  half  dollar. 

McClellan,  Gen.  George  B.  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 

McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial  1916-1917  McKinley  gold  dollar. 

McKinley,  William  (U.S.  president)  1903-dated  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold 
dollar;  1916-1917  McKinley  gold  dollar. 

McLoughlin,  Dr.  John  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Memorial  to  the  Valor  of  the  Soldier  of  the  South  (inscription)  1925  Stone  Mountain 
half  dollar. 

mermaid  (blowing  a  conch  shell)  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Michigan,  Detroit  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleve¬ 
land  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936 
Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

miner  (with  pickaxe)  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego) 
half  dollar;  (miner  panning  for  gold)  1925-S  California  Diamond  Jubilee  half  dollar. 

Minerva  (goddess)  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  $50;  1935-1936 
California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar. 
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Minnesota,  Duluth  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleve¬ 
land  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Minute  Man  statue  1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Mississippi  (part  of  outline  map)  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar. 

Missouri  Centennial  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Missouri,  Sedalia  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Molokai  (Hawaiian  island)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Monroe  Doctrine  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Monroe,  Janies  (U.S.  president)  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar. 
Monument  Terrace  (site  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia)  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half 
dollar. 

moon  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar, 
moose  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Mount  Hood  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  1991  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar,  silver  dollar, 
and  $5. 

Mount  Vernon  1982  Washington  half  dollar. 

mountain  lion  (designated  as  a  catamount)  1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 
Mt.  Hood  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar, 
music  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollar. 

musket  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar,  1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial 
half  dollar,  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar,  1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial 
half  dollar 

Neptune  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

New  Netherland  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar. 

New  Rochelle,  New  York  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollar. 

New  York,  Albany  1936  Albany  half  dollar. 

New  York,  Buffalo  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleve¬ 
land  Centennial  half  dollar. 

New  York  City,  New  York  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar,  1 986  Statue  of  Liberty 
silver  dollar,  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  $5. 

New  York,  Hudson  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

New  York,  Long  Island  1936  Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar 
New  York  (New  Netherland)  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar. 

New  York,  New  Rochelle  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollar. 

New  York,  New  York  City  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar,  1986  Statue  of  Liberty 
silver  dollar,  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  $5. 

New  York,  Rochester  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936 
Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Niihau  (Hawaiian  island)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Nike  (goddess  of  victory)  1988  Olympic  $5. 

Niles,  Ohio  1916-1917  McKinley  gold  dollar. 

Norfolk,  Virginia  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 
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North  America  and  South  America  (allegorical  representation  of)  1923-S  Monroe 
Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

North  Carolina,  Roanoke  1 937  Roanoke  half  dollar. 

North  Korea  (map  of)  1991  Korean  War  silver  dollar 
Oahu  (Hawaiian  island)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar, 
oak  branch  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  half  dollar,  1934-1938  Texas 
Centennial  half  dollar,  1936  Columbia  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  1936  Gettysburg 
half  dollar. 

oak  tree  1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Oakland,  California  1 936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati  1936  Cincinnati  half  dollar. 

Ohio,  Cleveland  1936  Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Ohio,  Niles  1916-1917  McKinley  gold  dollar. 

Ohio,  Toledo  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleveland 
Centennial  half  dollar. 

Old  Belfry  (in  Lexington,  Massachusetts)  1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half 
dollar. 

Old  Spanish  Trail  1 935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar. 

Old  Stone  Capitol  1946  Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Old  Swedes  Church  1936  Delaware  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

olive  branch  1903  McKinley  and  Jefferson  gold  dollars,  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  half  dollar,  1918  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar,  1936  Gettysburg  half 
dollar,  1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial  half  dollar,  1982  George  Washington  half 
dollar,  1984  Olympic  silver  dollar  and  $10,  1988  Olympic  silver  dollar  and  $5,  1991 
Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar. 

Olympic  Games  (1984)  1983  Olympic  silver  dollar,  1984  Olympic  silver  dollar,  1984 
Olympic  $10. 

Olympic  Games  (1988)  1988  Olympic  silver  dollar,  1988  Olympic  $5. 

United  Services  Organization  1991  United  Services  Organization  silver  dollar 
Oregon  Trail  Memorial  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar. 

Our  Liberties  We  Prize  and  Our  Rights  We  Will  Maintain  (motto)  1946  Iowa  Centen¬ 
nial  half  dollar. 

owl  (sacred  to  Minerva)  1915-S  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition  $50. 
ox  (pulling  Conestoga  wagon)  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar, 
palm  tree  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar, 
palmetto  tree  1936  Columbia  half  dollar. 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  half  dollar,  gold  dollar,  $2.50,  and  $50. 

Paris  (France)  1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar, 
peace  pipe  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Pell,  John  1938  New  Rochelle  half  dollar. 

pen  (quill)  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar;  1987  Constitution  Bicenten¬ 
nial  silver  dollar,  1987  U.S.  Constitution  $5. 
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Pennsylvania,  Gettysburg  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollar;  1990  Eisenhower  silver  dollar. 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  half 
dollar  and  $2.30. 

pickaxe  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar, 

1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Pilgrim  1920-1921  Pilgrim  half  dollar. 

Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Celebration  1920-1921  Pilgrim  half  dollar, 
pine  (branch)  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  $50,  1920  Maine  Centen¬ 
nial  half  dollar;  (cone)  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  $50,  1936  Al¬ 
bany  half  dollar;  (tree)  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar,  1936  Albany  half  dollar,  1937 
Roanoke  half  dollar,  York  County  (Maine)  Tercentenary  half  dollar, 
pioneer  1921  Missouri  half  dollar;  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar;  1934-1939  Boone 
half  dollar;  1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar;  (early  Dutch  settler)  1936  Long  Island 
Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Pioneer  Memorial  1936  Elgin  Centennial  half  dollar. 

plow  1925  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial 
half  dollar. 

Portland,  Oregon  1904-1905  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  gold  dollar, 
powder  horn  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar  (not  specifically 
mentioned  on  coin) 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  1937  Roanoke  half  dollar. 

rays  (emanating  from  cloud)  1989  Congress  bicentennial  silver  dollar;  (emanating  from 
behind  shield)  1991  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary'  half  dollar  (not  specifically 
mentioned  on  coin). 

Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  hall  dollar. 

Roanoke,  North  Carolina  1937  Roanoke  half  dollar. 

Robinson,  Sen.  Joseph  T.  1936  Robinson-Arkansas  half  dollar. 

Rochester,  New  York  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936 
Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore  (U.S.  president)  1991  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar,  silver  dollar, 
and  $5. 

Royal  Mace  of  Norfolk  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar 
runners  (Olympic  athletes)  1984  Olympic  $10. 

Sabrejet  (F-86  fighter  airplane)  1991  Korean  War  silver  dollar 
sailor  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

San  Diego,  California  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego) 
half  dollar. 

San  Francisco,  California  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar,  gold  dollar,  $2.50,  and  $50; 

1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar. 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  1 936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half 
dollar. 
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Santa  Maria  (Christopher  Columbus’  flagship)  1892-1893  Columbian  half  dollar, 
scallop  shell  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

Schuyler,  Peter  1936  Albany  half  dollar. 

scroll  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

scythe  1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Sedalia,  Missouri  1921  Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Sesquicentennial  Exposition  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  half 
dollar  and  $2.50. 

shield  (part  of  Maryland  State  Seal)  1934  Maryland  Tercentenary  half  dollar;  (surmounted 
by  perched  eagle)  191 5-S  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  half  dollar,  1991-W 
Congress  Bicentennial  $5,  1918  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar;  (part  of  California  state 
emblem)  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar; 
(Union  and  Confederate)  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollar;  (Maine  state  emblem)  1936  York 
County  Tercentenary  half  dollar;  (part  of  heraldic  eagle  motif)  1982  George  Washing¬ 
ton  half  dollar,  1984  Olympic  $10,  1991  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar, 
ship  {Half  Moon)  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar;  {Kalmar  Nycket)  1936 
Delaware  Tercentenary  half  dollar;  {Mayflower)  1920-1921  Pilgrim  half  dollar;  {Nieuw 
Nederland)  192 4  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar;  {Santa  Maria)  1892-1893  Columbian 
half  dollar,  (steamship)  1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar,  1986 
Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar;  (sailing  ship)  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International 
Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar,  1936  Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar,  1936 
Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar,  1937  Roanoke  half  dollar;  (ships  of  war)  1991  Korean 
War  silver  dollar. 

Shrine  of  Democracy  (inscription)  1991  Mount  Rushmore  silver  dollar, 
slavery  (slave  cabin  depicted)  1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar, 
soldier  (Confederate)  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar,  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollar,  1937 
Antietam  half  dollar;  (Union)  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollar,  1937  Antietam  half  dollar; 

(U  S. A.)  1991  Korean  War  silver  dollar 

South  America  and  North  America  (allegorical  representation  of)  1923-S  Monroe 
Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

South  Carolina,  Columbia  1936  Columbia  half  dollar. 

South  Dakota  1991  Mount  Rushmore  half  dollar,  silver  dollar,  and  $5. 

South  Korea  (map  of)  1991  Korean  War  silver  dollar 

spear  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar,  1935-1936  California-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  (San  Diego)  half  dollar, 
spindle  1 893  Isabella  quarter  dollar. 

State  House  (of  South  Carolina)  1936  Columbia  half  dollar. 

State  of  California  buildings  1935-1936  California-Pacific  International  Exposition  (San 
Diego)  half  dollar. 

State  Sovereignty,  National  Union  (motto)  1918  Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Statue  of  Freedom  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollar  and  silver  dollar. 

Statue  of  Liberty  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar,  silver  dollar,  and  $5. 

stockade  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar;  (Brown’s  Garrison,  Saco,  Maine) 
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York  County  (Maine)  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Stone  Mountain,  Georgia  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar. 

sun  (large,  with  rays)  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar,  1935-1939  Arkansas  half  dollar, 
1986  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar;  (rising  in  background)  1918  Illinois  Centennial,  1934- 
1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollar,  York  County  (Maine)  Tercentenary  half  dollar; 
(behind  cloud)  1936  Delaware  Tercentenary;  (symbolic  of  religious  liberty)  1936 
Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar;  (setting  in  sea)  1915-S  Panama-Pacific  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition  half  dollar;  (rays  of,  from  behind  mountain)  1991  Mount  Rushmore 
half  dollar,  silver  dollar,  and  $5. 

sword  1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar,  1925  Stone  Mountain  half  dollar,  1936  Albany  half 
dollar,  1936  Columbia  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar 

Texas  (part  of  outline  map)  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar. 

Texas  Centennial  1934-1938  Texas  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Texas,  El  Paso  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar. 

Toledo,  Ohio  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleveland 
Centennial  half  dollar. 

tomahawk  1934-1938  Boone  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

torch  (held  by  Miss  Liberty)  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence  $2.50;  (of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty)  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollar;  (Olympic)  1984  Olympic  $10, 
1988  Olympic  silver  dollar  and  $5. 

Toronto,  Canada  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936  Cleveland 
Centennial  half  dollar. 

tree  (Charter  Oak)  1935  Connecticut  Tercentenary  half  dollar;  (coconut)  1928  Hawaiian 
Sesquicentennial  half  dollar;  (dogwood)  1936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar;  (grove 
of)  1937  Antietam  half  dollar;  (maple  branch)  1936  Albany  half  dollar:  (palm)  1928 
Hawaiian  sesquicentennial  half  dollar;  (palmetto)  1936  Columbia  hall  dollar;  (pine) 
1920  Maine  Centennial  half  dollar,  1936  Albany  half  dollar,  1937  Roanoke  hall'  dollar. 
York  County  (Maine)  Tercentenary  half  dollar;  (yucca)  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half 
dollar;  1922  Grant  half  dollar;  1922  Grant  gold  dollar;  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicenten¬ 
nial  half  dollar. 

trident  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar 

U.S.  Constitution  1987  Constitution  Bicentennial  silver  dollar. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives  1989  Congress  Bicentennial  dollar. 

Union  1936  Gettysburg  half  dollar;  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 

United  States  (outline  map  of)  1926-1939  Oregon  Trail  half  dollar;  1951-1954  Carver- 
Washington  half  dollar. 

Vermont  Sesquicentennial  1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Vermont,  Bennington  1927  Vermont  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Victory  (allegorical  goddess)  1934-1938  Texas  Centennial  half  dollar;  1988  Olympic  $5. 

Virginia,  Antietam  1937  Antietam  half  dollar. 

Virginia,  Franklin  County  1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar. 

Virginia,  Lynchburg  1936  Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Virginia,  Norfolk  1 936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 
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volcano  (volcanic  islands  in  Hawaii)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 
Walloon  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar. 

warrior  chief  (Hawaiian)  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

Washington,  Booker  T.  1946-1951  Booker  T.  Washington  half  dollar;  1951-1954  Carver- 
Washington  half  dollar. 

Washington,  D.C.  Congress  Bicentennial  half  dollar,  silver  dollar,  and  $5. 

Washington,  Fort  Vancouver  1925  Fort  Vancouver  Centennial  half  dollar. 
Washington,  George  (U.S.  president)  1926  Sesquicentennial  of  American  Independence 
half  dollar;  1982  Washington  half  dollar;  1900  Lafayette  silver  dollar;  1991  Mount 
Rushmore  half  dollar,  silver  dollar,  and  $5. 

We  the  People  (inscription)  1987  Constitution  Bicentennial  silver  dollar  and  $5. 

Western  Hemisphere  1923-S  Monroe  Doctrine  Centennial  half  dollar. 

whale  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar. 

wharf  1986  Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollar. 

wheat  (sheaves  of)  1 936  Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollar. 

William  the  Silent  (historical  religious  figure)  1924  Huguenot-Walloon  half  dollar. 
Williams,  Roger  1936  Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar. 

Winged  Victory  1934-1938  Texas  Centennial  half  dollar 
Wisconsin  1936  Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial  half  dollar. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee  Indicated  by  a  star  on  a  map  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  1936 
Cleveland  Centennial  half  dollar. 

World’s  Columbian  Exposition  Inscription  on  reverse  of  1892-1893  Columbian  half 
dollar. 

Yerba  Buena  Island  1936-S  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half  dollar. 

York  County  Tercentenary.  York  County  (Maine)  Tercentenary  half  dollar, 
yucca  tree  1935  Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollar. 
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Bullion  Medallions  Created 

American  Arts  gold  medallions  (autho¬ 
rized  by  Public  Law  95-630,  November  10, 
1978)  were  quasi-commemoratives  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  way  for  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  invest  in  gold  bullion-type  coins 
similar  in  concept  to  the  South  African 
krugerrand  and  the  Canadian  maple  leaf.1 
The  law  provided  that  not  less  than  one 
million  ounces  of  gold  per  year  be  struck  in 
medallion  form  and  sold  to  the  public  over 
a  five-year  period.  Americans  prominent  in 
the  arts  were  honored  on  this  short-lived 
series,  which  saw  a  new  half-ounce  and  a 
one-ounce  medal  design  created  each  year, 
with  designs  furnished  by  artists  at  the  U.S. 
Mint.  All  pieces  were  struck  at  the  West 
Point  Bullion  Depository  (later  known  as 
the  West  Point  Mint)  but  bore  no  mintmark. 

The  enabling  act  provided  that  the  med¬ 
als  be  sold  to  the  public  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  free  market  price  of  gold  plus  costs  of 
production  and  marketing.  The  premium 
above  gold  value  for  the  half-ounce  medal¬ 
lion  was  $6  and  for  the  one-ounce  medal¬ 
lion,  $12.  The  first  pieces,  a  half-ounce 
medallion  depicting  contralto  singer  Marian 
Anderson  and  a  one-ounce  medallion 
showing  artist  Grant  Wood  (of  American 
Gothic  fame),  went  on  public  sale  at  post 
offices  on  July  15, 1980.  A  complex  pricing 
system  was  devised  whereby  intending 
purchasers  had  to  get  daily  quotes  based 
upon  the  gold  value. 

The  so-called  “ordering  period”  for  1980- 
dated  pieces  closed  on  February  28,  1981 . 
By  that  time,  272,467  half-ounce  and 
299,669  one-ounce  medals  had  been  sold. 
It  turned  out  that  the  Mint  would  later  sell 
additional  pieces. 

In  the  Words  of  Frank  Gasparro 

Frank  Gasparro  told  of  the  first  issue:2 


“In  the  mid-1970s,  as  chief  engraver  I  was 
instructed  by  my  director  of  the  Mint,  Mary 
Brooks,  to  prepare  working  dies  for  gold 
striking  of  mini-size  commemorative 
medals  for  U.S.  Mint  public  sales. 

“The  Marian  Anderson  congressional 
medal  was  the  first  considered.  This  three- 
inch  diameter  bronze  replica  was  then 
being  sold  to  the  public.  A  reduced  size  in 
gold,  1  5/16”,  was  to  be  struck  on  a  special 
coinage  press.  We  were  to  use  a  press 
similar  to  that  used  for  coining  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  ten-dollar  and  twenty-dollar  gold 
pieces  and  to  strike  this  new  gold  medal 
under  repeated  pressure.  This  was  a  new 
challenge  to  us.  The  last  time  the  U.S.  Mint 
struck  ten-  and  twenty-dollar  gold  coins 
was  in  1933.  I  knew  of  no  one  still  at  the 
Mint  who  could  have  witnessed  gold  coins 
struck  on  the  coining  press. 

“First,  I  went  about  preparing  reduction 
dimensions  from  the  three-inch  Marian 
Anderson  medal  down  to  1  5/16”  diameter 
size ,  for  gold  striking.  I  also  had  our  transfer 
engraver  make  plans  to  reduce  the  height 
of  relief  to  a  low  .014  inch  similar  to  the 
relief  height  of  the  the  U.S.  silver  dollar  and 
suitable  for  both  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 
The  working  dies  were  finally  prepared 
and  ready  for  trial  striking.  Then  a  revela¬ 
tion  took  place.  The  coining  press  came 
down  on  the  gold  blank  between  the  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse  dies  with  average  pres¬ 
sure.  What  relief  I  had  on  the  dies  came  up. 
That  was  all. 

“The  gold  would  not  spread  under  pres¬ 
sure  like  silver  or  copper  coins.  The  gold 
just  sunk.  In  striking  coins,  silver  or  copper 
flows  or  spreads.  That  is  the  reason  that  in 
the  press  collars  are  used  to  contain  the 

1  The  information  in  this  appendix  was  taken  from  annual  Mint  reports. 

2  Manuscript  sent  to  the  author,  March  20,  1991. 
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metal  in  spreading  and  in  the  meanwhile  to 
fill  up  the  relief  cavities.  With  gold,  which 
is  dense  in  content,  if  you  have  the  correct 
relief  to  take  all  the  impression,  well  and 
good.  Gold  will  not  move  or  spread  in 
order  to  fill  the  remaining  relief  left,  even 
under  terrific  pressure. 

“We  then  had  to  take  out  the  gold  speci¬ 
men  from  the  coining  press  and  to  heat 
anneal  (soften)  it  in  order  to  strike  it  again, 
under  a  high  pressure  used  for  medals.  Still 
the  relief  of  gold  would  not  move  or  flow. 
The  same  thing  occurred  with  certain  ar¬ 
eas  of  the  reverse  side.  I  had  to  go  back  and 
revise  the  relief  to  a  very  low  height  for 
both  sides.  I  also  lowered  the  relief  of  the 
nose  and  forehead.  I  did  the  same  with  the 
reverse  areas.  I  came  up  with  lowered 
relief  dies,  and  these  were  successful. 

“Then  the  whole  truth  dawned  on  me.  I 
saw  the  clear  picture  before  me.  I  envi¬ 
sioned  the  great  trouble  that  ensued  with 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens’  High  Relief 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces.  They  would  not 
strike  up  under  terrific  pressure  [and  had 
to  be  struck  three  times  on  a  medal  press] 

I  saw  the  displeasure  and  anxiety  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  envisioned  all 
of  the  problems  between  the  outside  artist 
and  the  Engraving  Department  of  the  Mint. 
This  all  took  place  1906-1907. 1  concluded 
that  Saint-Gaudens  did  not  take  time  out  to 
study  coinage  production  technicalities. 

“We  must  conclude  with  this  observa¬ 
tion,  that  gold  will  sink,  due  to  its  density, 
and  will  not  flow  or  spread  satisfactorily 
under  extreme  pressure.  Had  a  roundtable 
discussion  taken  place  in  1907  among  all 
those  involved,  results  would  have  been 
acceptable  and  satisfactory,  thereby  result¬ 
ing  in  the  creation  of  well-struck  coins 
with  less  wasted  time  and  discontent.  I  am 


glad  I  was  given  the  opportunity  in  my 
tenure  as  chief  engraver  at  the  U.S.  Mint  to 
understand  the  problems  with  striking  gold 
coins.” 

Changes 

Composition  of  the  1980-dated  medal¬ 
lions  was  90%  gold  and  10%  copper.  In 
1981  the  composition  was  changed  to  90% 
gold,  7%  copper,  and  3%  silver,  the  latter 
metal  being  added  to  “enhance  the  appear¬ 
ance”  according  to  a  Treasury  report.  Sales 
of  1 980  medallions,  which  had  been  struck 
in  the  full  authorized  quantity  of  1 ,000,000 
half-ounce  and  500,000  one-ounce  pieces, 
amounting  to  a  million  ounces  of  gold,  fell 
far  short  of  expectations. 

In  1981  many  fewer  medallions  were 
struck.  It  had  become  obvious  that  a  mil¬ 
lion  ounces  of  gold  could  not  be  sold  in  this 
manner  to  the  public  each  year.  The  1981- 
dated  medallions  were  officially  on  sale 
from  July  15,  1981,  to  July  5,  1982.  A 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  was 
launched  in  an  effort  to  spur  sales,  but 
response  was  sluggish. 

Medallions  of  the  1980  and  1981  series 
look  like  medals.  The  edges  are  plain.  The 
obverse  of  each  depicts  an  artist,  with  the 
only  inscription  being  his  or  her  name 
above  the  portrait.  The  reverse  of  each 
shows  a  vignette  from  the  artist’s  life  the 
surrounding  inscription  AMERICAN  ARTS 
COMMEMORATIVE  SERIES,  followed  by 
the  date ,  1 980  or  1 98 1 .  The  diameter  of  the 
half-ounce  piece  is  27.4  mm.  and  of  the 
one-ounce  piece,  32.0  mm. 

In  1982  an  effort  was  made  to  make  the 
medallions  appear  to  be  more  like  coins. 
The  new  style  continued  in  use  for  the 
remainder  of  the  series.  The  plain  edge 
style  was  dropped,  and  a  reeded  or  milled 
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edge  was  employed.  The  diameter  of  the 
half-ounce  piece  is  27.6  mm.  and  of  the 
one-ounce  piece,  32.2  mm.  Beading  was 
added  around  the  inside  rims,  like  a  coin. 
On  the  obverse  the  inscription  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  was  used  at  the  top 
of  the  medallion,  with  the  portrait  at  the 
center,  the  date  in  the  right  field,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  below.  On  the  reverse 
the  notation  ONE  OUNCE  GOLD  or  ONE 
HALF  OUNCE  GOLD  was  given.  Few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  paid  attention  to  these 
changes,  for  a  medallion  was  still  a  medal¬ 
lion  and  not  a  coin. 

Marketing  of  the  American  Arts  gold 
medallions  was  through  the  U.S.  Mint  until 
December  14,  1982,  when  an  exclusive 
contract  was  awarded  to  J.  Aron  &  Co.,  a 
division  of  the  Goldman  Sachs  Group.  Aron 
subsequently  sold  medallions  under  the 
trade  name  of  U.S.  Gold,  and  set  up  a  sales 
plan  involving  a  network  of  over  3,200 
bullion  and  rare  coin  dealers,  brokerage 
firms,  and  financial  institutions.  The  Mint 
sold  left-over  earlier  medallions  as  well  as 
current  issues  to  Aron.  Once  again  the 
response  fell  short  of  expectations. 

The  arrangement  withj.  Aron  &  Co.  was 
terminated  on  June  6,  1984,  and  after  that 
date  the  Mint  resumed  selling  the  medal¬ 
lions  (beginning  on  October  22,  1984), 
this  time  through  an  inbound  telemarketing 
program.  The  price  now  set  by  the  Mint 
was  based  on  the  COMEX  spot  price  for 
gold  plus  a  $  1 2  premium  on  the  half-ounce 
size  and  a  $  16  premium  on  the  one-ounce 
medallion.  The  program  was  scheduled  to 
end  on  January  31,  1985,  but  it  was  re¬ 
opened  from  February  19  through  March 
1,  1985.  Offered  for  sale  were  medallions 
of  all  previous  issues  from  1980  through 
1984,  the  latter  being  the  last  date  struck. 


A  New  Marketing  Program 

On  September  10,  1985,  the  Mint  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  program,  whereby  orders 
would  be  taken  only  for  sets  by  telephone 
at  its  Washington  headquarters.  Offered 
were  complete  five-piece  sets  of  half-ounce 
medallions  at  the  gold  spot  price  plus  $65 
and  five-piece  sets  of  the  one-ounce  size 
for  spot  plus  $85.  Approximately  5,300 
half-ounce  and  4,400  one-ounce  sets  were 
in  inventory.  The  “sets  only”  program  was 
terminated  on  December  1 , 1 985 ,  by  which 
time  sales  amounted  to  2,951  half-ounce 
and  3,088  one-ounce  sets. 

Finis 

The  American  Arts  gold  medallion  pro¬ 
gram  was  completely  discontinued  on 
December  31,  1985,  and  unsold  medals 
were  later  melted.  As  the  medals  bore  no 
denomination  or  indication  of  face  value 
and  as  the  ordering  procedure,  which  in¬ 
volved  daily  price  changes  and  fluctuating 
quotations,  was  cumbersome,  they  never 
achieved  widespread  popularity.  The  Coin 
World  Almanac  commented:1  “The 
American  Arts  Gold  Medallion  series  of 
1980- 1984... was  not  afforded  legal  tender 
status.  The  distinction  between  ‘official,’ 
which  they  are,  and  legal  tender,’  which 
they  are  not,  may  seem  trivial. . . .  However, 
the  investors,  who  were  expected  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  minimum  of  a  million  ounces  of  the 
medallions  every  year,  stayed  away  in 
droves.  The  program  today  is  seen  largely 
as  a  failure.” 

In  contrast,  on  October  20,  1986,  when 
the  American  Eagle  gold  bullion  coin  pro¬ 
gram,  with  legal  tender  coins  bearing  face 
values,  was  launched,  it  was  an  immediate 

1  6th  edition,  p.  511. 
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success.  “Initial  demand  for  the  gold  bul¬ 
lion  coins  was  so  strong  that  the  Mint’s 
entire  inventory  of  845,000  coins  was  de¬ 
pleted  within  the  first  two  days  of  sales,” 
noted  the  1987  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint. 

In  all  instances,  it  is  believed  by  the 
Mint1  that  “quantities  of  these  medallions 
were  melted  outside  of  the  Mint,”  and  that 
in  some  instances  the  American  Arts  issues 
are  rarer  than  the  net  distribution  figures 
suggest.  Many  medallions  that  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  but  not  sold  by  J.  Aron  &  Co.  or 
by  other  vendors  were  reduced  to  bullion. 

Dates  and  Subjects  Commemorated 
1980  Half  ounce:  Marian  Anderson, 
singer.  Designed  by  Frank  Gasparro. 
1 ,000,000  minted,  281 ,624  sold  (figures 
include  both  methods:  single  sales  and 
sales  as  part  of  sets). 

1980  One  ounce:  Grant  Wood,  painter 
Designed  by  Frank  Gasparro.  500,000 
minted,  312,709  sold. 

1981  Half  ounce:  Willa  Gather,  author 


Designed  by  Sheri  Joseph  Winter. 
200,000  minted,  97,331  sold. 

1981  One  ounce:  Mark  Twain,  author. 
Designed  by  Matthew  Peloso.  141,000 
minted,  116,371  sold. 

1982  Half  ounce:  Frank  Lloyd  Wright, 
architect.  Designed  by  Edgar  Z.  Steever 
IV.  360,000  minted,  348,305  sold. 

1982  One  ounce:  Louis  Armstrong,  musi¬ 
cian.  Designed  by  John  Mercanti. 
420,000  minted,  409,098  sold.  This  was 
the  most  popular  single  issue  in  the 
series. 

1983  Half  ounce:  Alexander  Calder, 
sculptor.  Designed  by  Michael  Iacocca.2 
410,000  minted,  74,571  sold. 

1983  One  ounce:  Robert  Frost,  poet.  De¬ 
signed  by  Philip  Fowler.  500,000  minted, 
390,669  sold. 

1984  Half  ounce:  John  Steinbeck,  author 
Designed  by  John  Mercanti.  35,000 
minted,  32,572  sold.^ 

1984  One  ounce:  Helen  Hayes,  actress. 
Designed  by  John  Mercanti.  35,000 
minted;  33,546  sold. 


1  Per  a  telephone  conversation  between  Dr.  Andrew  Cosgarea,  of  the  Mint , 
and  the  author,  March  20,  1991 

2  Michael  Iacocca,  bom  on  February  12,  1912,  joined  the  Engraving  Depart 
ment  of  the  Mint  in  February  1966  and  worked  there  until  his  retirement  in 
March  1991.  Among  his  duties  for  a  long  period  of  years  was  the  punching  of 
mintmarks  in  dies  destined  for  shipment  to  branch  mints. 

3  Comment  by  Elizabeth  Jones  in  correspondence  with  the  author,  March  15, 

1 99 1 : "  I  am  thinking  you  might  find  it  a  bit  odd  that  I  have  done  all  my  writing 
[contributions  to  the  present  book)  in  pencil— but  I  love  pencils;  soft  only.  1 
write  faster  and  better  than  with  a  pen  (one  thing  I  have  in  common  with  John 
Steinbeck)  When  1  was  doing  research  for  the  gold  American  Arts  bullion 
program  medal  of  him,  I  read  where  he  would  have  his  secretary  ready  for  him 
every  morning  18  or  20  pencils  newly  sharpened.  By  the  way,  after  1  had  done 
perfectly  fine  drawings— both  obverse  and  revcrse-John  Mercanti  entered  my 
office  one  morning  and  said,  Oh,  Liz  (the  only  one  who  called  me  as  such), 
Donna  [Donna  Pope,  director  of  the  Mint]  called  me  at  home  last  night  and  told 
me  to  do  drawings  of  Steinbeck.  " 
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Fraser,  James  Earle:  24,  35,  88,  124, 

136,  142,  148,  149,  169,  174, 176, 
178,  188,  208,  215,  380,  601,  648, 
703-707,  720 

Fraser,  Juliette  May:  236-238,  695,  706 
Fraser,  Laura  Gardin:  24,  88,  148,  150, 
160,  164,  182,  185,  208,  215,  294, 
380,  639,  648,  695, 705-707 
Freeman,  Douglas  S.:  375 
French,  Charles:  232,  321 
French,  Daniel  Chester:  123,  188,  601. 

626,695,707,711.716,  720 
French,  Fred  H.:  308 
Frere,  Francis  B.  (Barry):  29,  484,  494, 
495,  502,  648,649,651 
Freres,  Lazard:  489,  492 
Fritter,  H.W.:  361 
Fry,  Sherry:  124,  230,  231,  616 

Gaines,  Rowdy:  534 

Ganz,  David  L.:  480,  508,  514,  572,  681, 
711 

Gam,  Jake:  549 

Garofalo,  Michael  K.:  142,  231.  524 
Garrett,  John  Work:  96,  261 ,  263 
Garter,  David:  593 
Gasparro,  Frank:  480,  572,  575,  707, 
708,  712,  721,  729,  733 
Gatling,  Brenda:  686 
George  Washington  Carver  National 
Monument  Foundation:  466 
Gettys,  Loyd  B.:  434 
Gettysburg  half  dollar,  1936:  63,  365- 
367,410,413, 731 
Gibbes.J.  Wilson,  Jr.:  199 
Gibbs,  William  T  :  485,  516 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Charles  Dana:  375 
Giedroyc,  Richard:  660,  670 
Gifford,  James  T.:  356 
Gilkes,  Paul:  578,  587 
Gillespie,  W.L.:  322 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart:  102 
Glass,  Carter:  36,  148,  375-377 
Gleeson,  Paul  Francis:  391 
Gobrecht  Journal  The:  7 09 
Gobrecht,  Christian:  597,  708,  709 
Golden,  Richard  L„  M.D.:  181 
Goodling,  Bill:  557 
Goodwin,  Philip  A.:  294 
Graham,  Robert:  501-503,  506,  709,  710 
Grant,  Horace  M.:  344,  372,  386,  389, 
392,  430 
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Grant  Memorial  gold  dollars,  1922:  44, 
51,  59,  82,  138,  639-642,  645,  706 
Grant  Memorial  half  dollars,  1922:  24, 

37,  45,  54,  59,  62,  78,  82,  159-165, 
182,  706 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.:  36,  58,  159,  164,  188, 
639,  640,  724 

Great  Lakes  Exposition:  338,  340 

Green,  Col.  E.H.R.:  272 

Green,  R:  466,  468,  471,  473 

Greene,  Sen.  Frank:  168,  229 

Griffith,  T.D.:  565 

Grimes;  J.M.:  444 

Gninelle,  Leonard:  616 

Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  A: 

31,49,  52,68,466,513,  598 
Gumpel,  Mike:  74 
Guren,  Jay:  493,  649 
Gustav  V:  348 
Gutheil,  A.D.:  308 
Guttag  Brothers:  295,  419 
Guttag,  Julius:  295,419,  430 
Hackel,  Stella:  476 
Half  Moon:  293-298;  369 
Hall,  David:  45,  71,  73 
Halsey,  Col.  Edwin:  375 
Hamilton,  Alexander:  719 
Hammer,  Armand:  489,  492 
Hammond,  James  H.:  346 
Hancock,  Walker  Kirkland:  203,  204 
Handbook  of  United  States  Coins:  431 
Handy  &  Harman:  534 
Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  Low: 

108 

Harding,  Warren  G.:  148,  149,193,  194, 
199,  205,  206 
Harlan,  John  G.:  308 
Harmon,  Reuben,  Jr.:  337 
Harney  National  Forest:  562 
Harris,  Fred  W.:  402,  403 
Harris,  Julian:  203 
Hartman,  George:  579,  586 
Harwell,  Robert:  194,  562 
Hathaway,  Isaac  Scott:  452,  453,  459, 
466,  467,  471,  710,  725 
Hatie,  George  D.:  480 
Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar, 
1928:  24,  25,  32,  42,  44,  45,  59,  61- 
63,  67,  82,  125,  235-241,  296,  297, 
305,  309,  695,  706 

Hawkins,  Benjamin  Franklin:  402,  404, 

710,  720 

Hayes,  Rutheford  B.:  732 
Heath  Literary  Award:  615 
Heath,  Dr.  George  F.:  611,  615 
Hennig,  Julian:  346 
Herbert,  Alan:  550 
Hewitt,  Lee  F.:  62,  155,  245,  338 
High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin 
Investment :  87 

Higinbotham,  President:  98,  99 
Hiler,  John:  549 
Hisken,  F.H.:  454 

Historical  Arrangement  of  United 
States  Commemorative  Coins :  293 
History  of  American  Sculpture,  The: 

115 

History  of  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  The:  108 
Hobbies:  302,  305,  358 
Hodder,  Michael:  330,  602 
Hoffecker,  L.W.:  210,  211,  239,  248, 
249,  262,  269,  291,  295,  301-311, 
332,  334,  351-355,  357,  359-362, 
388-390,  408,  410,  421,  426,  710, 

711,  727 

Hoffecker,  Mrs.  L.W.:  309 
Holden,  Philip:  189,  190,  711 
Hollinbeck-Kagin  Coin  Company:  395 
Hoover,  Herbert:  59,  60,  239,  240, .302, 
428,  703,  710 

Houdon,  Jean  Antoine:  1 14,  602,  606, 
723 

House  Committee  on  Banking  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs:  480 
House  Committee  on  Coinage  Weights 
and  Measures:  174,  185,  200,  227, 


424,  425,  427,  451,452 
House  of  Representatives:  351,  394, 
490-492,  522,  537,  545-547,  600, 
601,675,693 

House  Subcommittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs  and  Coinage:  490,  549,  687 
Houston,  David  F.:  136 
Houston,  Sam:  267 
Houston,  Victor  S.K.:  237 
Howard,  Leland:  436,  438,  439,  441, 

453,  456,  466 
Hudson,  Henry:  293,  294 
Hudson  Sesquicentennial  Committee: 
295,  353,  298 

Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half  dollars, 
1935:  25,  32,36,  45,  62,82,  125, 
246,  280,  293-299,  309,  311,  369, 

408,  424,  430,  695 
Huguenot-Walloon  New  Netherland 

Commission:  173,  174, 176 
Huguenot-Walloon  Tercentenary  half 
dollar,  1924:  24,  34,  44,  59,  108, 
173-176,  706,  720,  730 
Humeston,  Mrs.  Dwight  D.:  435 
Humphrey,  Hubert  H.:  540 
Hurliman,  Charles  H.:  326 
Hussey,  Nora:  513 
Hyder,  William  D  :  198 
Iacocca,  Lee  A.:  508,  509,  661,  662 
Iacocca,  Michael:  530,  539 
Illinois  Centennial  Commission:  134 
Illinois  Centennial  half  dollar,  1918:  21, 
23,31,33,36,61,89, 131-134, 

409,  719,  720,  728 
Indian  cents:  61,  64,  431 

Iowa  Centennial  Committee:  434,  435 
(members),  442,  446,  447,  449 
Iowa  Centennial  half  dollar,  1946:  37, 

65,  433-449,  475,  722,  723 
Irving,  Washington:  93,  108 
Isabella  quarter,  1893:  22,  27,  32,  56, 

61, 63,  68,  82,  107-112,120,  155, 
693,  700 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain:  93,  108,  112 
Jackson,  Robert  M  267,  269 
Jackson,  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall):  192, 

194,  195,  202,  204 
Jefferson  nickel,  1950-D:  66 
Jefferson,  Thomas:  22,  56,  562,  563, 

565,  566,  599-607,  705,  723 
Jester,  Beauford  H  269,  273 
John,  David:  479,  480. 

Johnson  Matthey  Company:  652 
Johnson,  D.  Wayne:  67 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B.:  708,  724 
Johnson,  Tim:  567 
Johnson,  Toivo:  325,  326,  395 
Jones,  Elizabeth:  34,  39,  480-485,  487, 
492494,  498,  509,  524,  530,  534, 
539,  546,  555,  648,  650,  659-662, 
664,  665,  669-671 , 673,  675, 711, 
712,718,  722,  733 
Jones,  John  F.:  169 

Jovine,  Marcel:  522,  523,  525,  530,  534, 
539,  554,  555.  559,  566,  570,  665- 
667,  669,  670,  673,  712,  713,  718 
Julian,  Robert  W  :  476 
Kabealo,  S.J.:  65 
Kalmar  Nyckel:  347-349 
Kaplan,  Sol:  372,  468,  475,  618 
Kauffman,  Curtis:  555 
Kaufman,  Mico:  522,  530,  676 
Keck,  Charles:  231,  232,  376,  377,  452, 
453,  616-619,  713,  714 
Kelly,  James:  67 
Kelly,  Oakley  G.:  182,  183 
Kennedy  half  dollars:  526,  572,  575, 
648,  708,  724 
Kennedy,  John  B.:  564 
Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald:  475,  476,  724 
Kilby,  Thomas  E.:  37,  38,  148-150,  226 
Kirby-Smith,  Maria:  539,  555 
Klicka,  Emil:  314-317 
Kneass,  William:  709 
Kobs  &  Draft  Advertising  Inc.:  526,  540, 
567 

Koeppel,  S.M.:  361 


Kohler,  Sue:  649 
Konti,  Isadore:  123 
Korean  War  Anniversary  silver  dollars, 
1991:  577-583,  586,  687,  704,  718 
Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial 
Advisory  Board:  578 
Kortjohn,  Martin  F.:  282 
Kosoff,  Abe:  63,  64,  70,  246,  304,  308, 
321,  339,  395,  432 

Krause  Publications:  490,  524,  667,  704 
Kreis,  Henry  G.:  289,  290,  292,  323, 

326,  394,  396,  714,  717 
Kreisberg,  Abner:  304,  306,  421 
Krider,  Peter  L  :  1 14,  693,  714,  715 
Kusterer,  Leonard:  213 
L’Enfant,  Pierre:  548 
Lafayette,  General:  22,113,  115,  1 19, 
156,693,  715 

Lafayette  Memorial  Commission:  1 1 3, 
115,  116,  119 

Lafayette  Memorial  silver  dollar,  1900: 
21,22,  27,  32,36,37,42,50,51, 

52,  56,  57,  65,  68,  71,  72,  82,  94, 
113-120,  155,  156,  419,  489,  602, 
693,  694, 714 

Lamb,  Robert:  587,  589,  682,  684,  702, 

715 

Lange,  Oscar  C.:  333 
Lathrop,  Gertrude  K.:  86,  319,  320,  322, 
420,  422,  715 
Lawrie,  Lee:  348,  439 
Lazarus,  Emma:  508,  516,  517 
lee.  Robert  E.:  36,  37,  191,  192,  194, 
201,  202,  204,  205,  412,  413,  724 
Legrand,  Charles:  95 
Lehman,  Richard:  549 
Leichtung,  Ric:  162 
Leister,  Art:  366 
Letts,  Ira  Lloyd:  391,  392 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  and 

American  Pacific  Exposition  and 
Oriental  Fair  Company:  609,  613 
Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposition 
(Portland  Centennial):  36,  59,  122, 
610 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition:  600 
Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dollars,  1904- 
1905:  23,  51,  56,  57,  82,  127,  604, 
609-614,616,641,645,693 
Lewis  and  Clark:  562 
Lewis,  John  Frederick:  226,  228,  715, 

716 

Lewis,  Meriwether  609,  610,  612 
Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial 
half  dollars,  1925:  52,  59,  123,  125, 
187-190,  542,  695,  707,  711. 716 
Liberty  Head  nickel.  1913:  60,  61,  64, 
431.692 

Liberty  Head  quarter  eagle:  595 
Liberty  Walking  half  dollars:  64,  369 
Liberty:  21, 22,  31.  37,  100,  109,  128, 
129,  278,  283,  595,  597,  626,  643, 
644,  682 

Library  of  Congress:  408,  693 
Licaretz,  James  C.:  530,  539 
Liederkranz  Society:  330 
Lincoln  cent:  64,  67,  431 , 432,  476, 
504,  513,  518,  526,  575,  651,  708, 
722 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  23,  131,  133,  160, 
366,  562,  563,  565,  566,  697,  705, 
713,  720 

Lindbergh,  Charles  A.:  706 
Lineberger,  Walter  Franklin:  168 
Little,  Harry  B  190,716 
Littlefield,  Charles  J  :  270 
Littleton  Coin  Company:  556 
Livingston,  Robert:  319,  320 
1-odge,  Henry  Cabot:  197 
Looser,  Lt.  L.:  594 
Logan,  Benjamin:  423 
Logan,  Charles:  572,  681 
Long  Island  Tercentenary  Committee: 

369,  373  (members) 

Long  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollars, 
1936:  174,  369-374!  325,  410,  733 


Longacre,  James  B.:  595,  692 
Longman,  Evelyn  Beatrice:  124,  601, 

616,  621 

Los  Angeles  Clearing  House:  168,  169, 
171,  179, 180 

Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee:  490,  492,  493,  498, 

505,  655 

Lotto,  Lorenzo:  95 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  (St.  Louis 
World's  Fair):  22,  23,  27,  31,  36, 

121,  122,  592,  599,  601-605,  611, 
612,  696 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  gold 
dollars,  1903:  44,  53,  54,  56,  57, 

82,  120,  127,  599-608,  615,  616, 

633,  634,  636,  645,  693,  719 
Louisiana  Purchase:  563 
Low,  Lyman  H.:  108 
Loy,  Park  W.T.:  412,  413 
Lukeman,  Augustus  H.:  196,  198,  201- 
204,  244,  252,  616,  697,  716,  717 
Lykes,  William,  Jr.:  345 
Lynch,  John:  376 
Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial 
Association:  375,  376,  377 
(members) 

Lynchburg  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar, 
1936:  228,  375-377,  410,  452,  714 
Macallister,  James:  213 
Macintosh,  Howard  E.:  247,  372,  605 
MacKenzie,  Dr.  Robert  Tate:  348 
MacNeil,  Hermon  123,  601,  703 
Madison,  James:  600 
Maher,  John  S.:  308 
Maine  Centennial  Commission:  136 
Maine  Centennial  half  dollar,  1920:  23, 
34,  42,  59,  63, 135-139,  703 
Maison  Lazard  et  Compagnie:  492 
Malbum,  William:  626 
Maloney,  Francis  T.:  210,  211,  295 
Manley,  Dwight:  179,  315 
Manship,  Paul:  124,  289,  294,  616,  717 
Marcy,  W.L.:  594 
Margolis,  Arnold:  549 
Marshall,  James:  593 
Martin,  Chester  Y.:  530,  539,  540,  545, 
546,  551,  554,  559,  571,  575,  713, 
717,718,  727,  728,  734 
Maryland  Tercentenary  Commission: 
261-263,  353 

Maryland  Tercentenary  half  dollar, 

1934:  261-264,  306,  727 
Mason,  R.B.  Jr  :  593 
May,  William  F.  662 
Mayflower.  141,  144 
McAdoo,  William  Gibbs:  617,  626 
McClain,  J  F  :  99 
McClellan,  George  B  :  412,  413 
McCloskey,  H.J.:  137,  231,  247,  250, 
280,  281,  349,  366,  402 
McElroy,  Edith  Wasson:  441, 447 
McKinlev  Birthplace  Memorial  gold 
dollars,  1916-1917:  23,  58,  59,  82, 
633-638,  645,  693,  719 
McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial:  634-636 
McKinley,  William:  23,  36,  56,  116,  117, 
492,  599,  601, 602,  604-607,  716 
McLoughlin,  Dr  John:  37,  38,  181-183, 
185,  730 

McNamara,  Tim:  490 
Medallic  Art  Company:  126,  154,  194, 
208,  237,  261,  278,  314,  324,  386, 
398,405,412,617,713,  733 
Medallic  Sculpture:  5 24 
Meeker,  Ezra:  208,  211 
Meghrig:  68,  83 

Mehl.  B.  Max:  23,  51,  52,  57,  58,  60,  62, 
63,  110,  132,  143,  146,  162,  175, 
178,  179,  184,  204,  212,  227,  246. 
252,  262,  267,  271,  279,  280,  284, 
301,  309,  321,  324,  330,  370,  405, 
409,  420,  429,  431,  604.  612,  615, 
618,  634-637,640,711 
Mclish,  Thomas  G  :  63,  247,  331-336, 
338,  339,341,421,426 


765 
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Mellon,  Andrew  W.:  174,  185,  195,  196, 
199,  227 

Mercanti,  John  Michael:  493,  498,  515- 
517,  520,  530,  539,  540,  548,  554- 
—  583,587,589,647- 
5,  675-677,  679,  681,  684, 


Miller,  Thomas:  513,  661 
Mills,  Clark:  539 
Minard,  R.B.:  468 

Minerva:  34,  36,  314,  316, 625, 626, 

629,  630 

Mint  Engraving  Department:  29,  494, 
503,  509,  515,  522,  539,  554,  556, 
578,  586,  626,  633, 675, 682,  692, 
704,  719,  721 
Minute  Man.  123,  188-190 
Missouri  Centennial  Committee:  154, 
156 

Missouri  Centennial  Exposition  and 
State  Fair:  153,  154 
Missouri  Centennial  half  dollar,  1921: 

24,  45,  50,  51,  52,  54,  58,  78,  82, 
153-158,  244,  372, 692 
Mitchell,  Dean:  654 
Mitchell,  George:  549 
Mollers,  Carolyn  J.:  567 
Money  of  the  World:  121, 

126,604 

Monroe  Doctrine  Centenn 
1923-S:  24,  37,  50,  51,  5 
125,  167-172,  1“ 

Monroe,  James:  148,  168, 

Montgomery,  James:  15' 

Moore,  Charles:  136,  14 
266,  294,  330,  376 
Mora,  Jo:  178-180,  718,719 
Morgan:  28,  95,  105,  127-12 

174,  176,  382,  602, 606,  607,  6iu, 
621-623, 634, 636,  693, 706,  719, 
720, 730 

Morgenthau,  J.C.  &  Company:  213 

Morgenthau:  304,  305 

Mosher,  Stuart:  174,  290,  338,  398,  402, 


New  Colossus,  The:  508,  516 
New  Netherlands  Coin  Company: 

213,371,372,408,469 
New  Rochelle  Commer 


al  half  dollar. 
54,  82,  83, 

I,  227,  695 
69,  171,600 


54,  194, 


29,  132,  134, 


Comr 


21,422 


Mott,  Edwin  D.:  339 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  coins, 
1991:581,586,666,687,698 
Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  five  dollar 
gold  coin,  1991:  33,  35,  681-684, 
702,  715, 718 

Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  half 
dollars,  1991:  561-570,  704,  708, 
713 

Mount  Rushmore  Anniversary  silver 
dollars,  1991:  571-575,  718,  728 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
Coin  Act:  561, 571,  681 
Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial 
Society  of  Black  Hills:  561-563,  567 
Mount  Vernon:  480-186 
Mt.  Harney  Memorial  Asssociation:  563 
Mucha,  Alphonse:  115 
Muhlenberg,  Frederick:  537 
Murr,  James  C.:  509 
Naber,  John:  534 
Nathan,  Adolph:  99 

National  cardboard  holders:  63,  68,  206 
National  Coin  Albums:  431 
National  Coin  Week:  419 
National  Collection  (Smithsonian 
Institution):  121 

National  McKinley  Birthplace  Memorial 
Association:  633.  636,  637 
National  Sculpture  Society:  676,  7)0 
National  Sesquicentennial  Exhibition 
Association:  225,  226,  228, 644 
Neptune:  294,  297,  298 
Neuharth,  Allen  H  :  561 


New  Rochelle  half  dollar,  1938:  33,  54, 
64,  295,  409,  419-432,  477,  715 
Nichols,  Hugh  L.,  161,  164,  641 
Nichols,  Walter  P.:  246-248,  250,  268, 
280-283,  295,  305,  306,  314,  332- 
334,  339,  358,  388,  390,  406408 
Nieuw  Nederland:  173-175 
Nike:  669672 
Nina  :  96 

Noble,  Joseph  Veach:  676 
Norbeck,  Peter:  197 
Norfolk  Advertising  Board,  Inc.:  379- 
381,  383  (officers) 

Norfolk  Bicentennial  half  dollars,  1936: 
52,  54,  64,  379-383,  410,  412,  648, 

Norris,  John:  555 

Numismatic  Art  in  America:  108,  115, 
128,  137,  154,  169,  178, 188,  244, 
266,  278,  290,  305,  320,  348,  357, 
380,  394,  398,  402,  416,  421,  467, 
476,  610,  618,  622, 627,  634 
Numismatic  Gallery:  304,  308,  432 

(NGQ:  45,  48,  73,  74,  78 
Numismatic  News:  28,  33,  35, 45,  66, 
68, 74,  88, 476,  522,  524,  531,  547, 
550,  566,  572,  579,  580,  588,  654, 
661 

Numismatic  Scrapbook:  50,  52,  62, 63, 
66,  155,  186,  245,  251,  259,  325, 
338,  344,  372,  408,  424 
Numismatist,  The :  21,  26,  45,  50,  56, 
5860,63,66,70,  110,  111,  117, 
120-122,  127,  155,  160,  161,  169, 
175,  209,  245,  246,  248,  251,  259, 
281,  282,  296,  305,  307,  309,  320, 
325,  330,  340,  352,  358,  359,  366, 
372,  380,  390,  394,  402,  409, 424, 
425,  430,  434,  445, 451,  454-457, 
459,  468,  480,  572,  595, 603, 604, 
61 1, 615,  617,  627, 681,  711, 717, 
722 

O’Connor,  Andrew:  132,  720 
O’Reilly,  Mary  M.:  211,  268,  355 
Occidental  Petroleum:  489492 
Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for 
US.  Coins:  48, 49, 70 
Old  Belfry:  188-190 

Old  Spanish  Trail  half  dollars,  1935:  32, 
33,  37,  45,  54,  62, 82,  278,  280, 
297,  299,  301-311,  329,  334,  351- 
353,  357.  358,  388-390,  402,  408, 
421,711,727 
Olson,  Duane  M.:  566,  572 
Olympic  coins,  1988:  581,  666,  688 
Olympic  commemorative  coin 
programs,  1983-1984:  88 
Olympic  five  dollar  gold  coin,  1988:  29, 
33,35,669-673,712 
Olympic  Games,  1984:  28,  35 
Olympic  Games,  1992:  685,  687 
Olympic  silver  dollars,  1983:  489-499, 
503,505,712,713 

Olympic  silver  dollars,  1984:  501-506, 
710 

Olympic  silver  dollars,  1988:  529536, 
731,734 

Olympic  ten  dollar  gold  coin,  1984: 83, 
592,647-657,718,721 
Orcutt,  Mr.:  333 

Oregon  Trail  Memorial  Association: 
207(offlcers),  208-210,  212,  215- 
224, 427 

Oregon  Trail  Memorial  half  dollar,  1926- 
1939:  25,  27,  32,  33,  37,  45,  59,  60, 
74,  82,  83,  88,  89,  207-224,  239, 
241,  408-410,  423,  426428,  431, 
452,  475,  490,  648, 651,  706,  707 
Ortega,  Katherine:  525,  534,  548,  555, 
654,661,662 


Ortmayer,  Constance:  330,  333,  336, 

Orzano,  Michele:  523,  666,  731 
Owen,  Mrs.  Marie  Bankhead.  148,  150 
Owen,  Robert  L.:  375 
Pacific  Coast  Numismatic  Society:  434 
Packer,  Francis  H.:  294 
Page,  Irving  M.:  454 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Potter:  22,  107,  109,  110, 
111 

Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo:  169, 
601,693,716,720 

Panama  Canal:  121,  129,  564,  617-619, 
623, 625, 626,  629,  630 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition: 
23,  35,36,57,59,  115,231,379, 
615,  616,  619,  621,  623,  627630, 
691,694,707 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
coins:  127,  138,  633 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
gold  dollars,  19156:  376,  452,  615- 
619,  645,  714 

Panama-Pacific  fifty  dollar  gold  pieces, 
19156:61,  153,625-631,692 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
Company:  616 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
half  dollar,  19156:  36,  44,  45,  51, 
62, 121-130,  372,  604,  615,  616, 
693 

Panama-Pacific  quarter  eagle,  19156: 

33,  71-73,  621-624,  693 
Paramount  International  Coin 
Corporation:  143 

Paris  International  Exposition:  115,  695, 
700,  703 

Parke,  A.W.:  280-285,  287,  288,  393 
Parsons,  David  Goode:  401,  404,  710, 

720 

Patterson,  Robert  M.:  593,  723 

PCGS  Population  Report.  460,  604,  641 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson:  610 

Peale,  Rembrandt:  481,  483 

Peck,  Fred  W.:  98,  99 

Peck,  Robert:  579,  586,  587 

Peddle,  Caroline  C.:  107,  108 

Peed,  James  M.:  647-649,  655,  718,  720, 

721 

Pell,  John:  37,420,  422 
Peloso,  Matthew:  480,  481,  483,  487, 
515,  520,  540,  648,  718,  721,  722 
Penn,  William:  347 
Pennsylvania  State  Commission:  365- 


n:  617 


99,  227 


Pilgrim 


ry  half  dollar,  1920- 


44,  58,  59,  83,  123, 14 
146,  372,  703 
Pinta:  96 

Pioneer  Memorial:  37,  351,  352,  355- 
357,  361,  362 

Pittman,  Mrs.  Portia  Washington:  451 
Plastilene:  39 
Polasek,  Albin:  376 
Polk,  James  Knox:  593 
Pope,  Donna:  28,  29,  477,  479,  480486, 
494,  495,  502,  503,  509,  511,  516, 
522,  524,  525,  534,  539,  546,  548, 
549,  554-559,  565,  567,  579582, 
588,  647, 648,  651, 655,  670,  671, 
676,  677,  685-687,  689 
Porep,  Ronald  E.:  361 


Prager,  Charles  M.:  248 
Pratt,  Bela  Lyon:  125,  616 
Pressler,  Larry:  562 
Prins,  Curt:  484 

Professional  Coin  Grading  Service 

(PCGS):  45,  48,  73, 74,  78,  84,  460, 
604,  641 

Professional  Numismatist's  Guild:  68 
Providence  Curio  &  Numismatic 
Association:  117,  603 
Public  Enterprise  Fund:  687 
Putnam,  Brenda:  338,  341,  723 
Quayle,  Dan:  558 
Rabin.  William:  361 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter:  36,  415417 
Rand,  Glea  L.:  333 

Randolph,  Hollins  N.:  192,  195,  201-204 
Rasmussen,  Rev.  Elias:  52,  63,  83,  361 
Raymond,  Olga:  214 
Raymond,  Wayte:  59,  61,  63,  68,  96, 
206,  209,  213,  214,  219,  259,  301, 
469 

Reagan,  Ronald:  443,  480,  490,  491, 
495,  508,  538,  553,  675,  712 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation: 
203 

Reed,  Bradley:  660 
Reed,  Chauncey:  354,  356 
Regan,  Donald  T  :  481,  482,  4 
495,  580,  660,  718 
Reich,  John:  148,  595,  602,  606,  693, 
719,  723,  724 

2,522,529,556,557, 


84,  493- 


652,  ( 


9,676 
k:  530 


367 

Perkins,  Randolph:  1 
Perry,  Charles:  522 
Peters,  John  A.:  135 
Petersen,  William  J.:  435 
Petri,  Thomas  E.:  492 
Philadelphia  Mint:  21-26,  28,  42,  43,  53, 
56,67 

Philbrick,  Arthur  L.:  386,  388,  390,  409 

Phillips,  Dr.  SJ.:  451456,  459467,  469 

Phillips,  James  N.:  403 

Philpott,  W.A.  Jr.:  302 

Pietz,  Adam:  433435,  437449, 722,  723 

Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission:  141, 


8,  281,  394- 


Rhea, 

Rhode  Isl 

Plantations  Tercentenary 
Committee  (Rhode  Island 
Tercentenary  Jubilee  Committee): 
386,  391,  392 

Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  half  dollar: 

344,  385-392,  408410,  696,  699 
Rice,  John  S.:  367 

Rich,  Walter  H.:  405,  407,  724 
Roanoke  Colony  Memorial  Association 
of  Manteo:  416, 417  (officers), 
Roanoke  half  dollar,  1937:  50,  52,  54, 

64,  82,  325,  380,  412, 415418, 

727 

Robert,  L.W.:  266,  304 
Roberts,  Gilroy:  466,  467,  724,  725 
Robinson  Arkansas  half  dollars,  1936: 
34,63,  228,  281,324,  325,393- 
396,  410,  429,  694,  695,  699,  714 
Robinson,  Doane:  562 
Robinson,  J.K.:  97 
Robinson,  Joseph  T.:  37,  It 
396 

Robson,  John  E.:  567 

Rodin,  Auguste:  696,  707,  720 

Rogers,  John:  524 

Rolufs,  Larry:  654 

Roosevelt  dime,  1946:  33,  728 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano:  60,  203, 

240,  241,  265,  289,  294,  302,  304- 

345,  352,  366,  381, 412,  421,  433, 

Roosevelt,  Theodore:  128,  206,  562, 
563,  565-567,  622,  697,  705 
Rosen,  Maurice:  325 
Ross,  Frank  C.:  302 

Ross,  Nellie  Tayloe:  330, 433,  437439, 
442,  447,  722,  723 
Rossi,  Angelo  J.:  177 
Rovelstad,  Gloria:  352,  356-358,  361 
Rovelstad,  Trygve:  115,  302,  304,  305, 
351-362,  408,  725,  726 
Rowe,  John  N  IH:  391 
Roy,  Paul  L.:  366,  367 
Rubin,  Philip  Scott:  497,  597 
Ruddel,  Stephen  J.:  458,  469 
Rusden,  Ethelbert  A.:  388 
Rushmore,  Charles:  563 
Ryder,  David  J.:  587 

Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus:  21,  33,  35,  39, 


766 


Index 


108,  124,  290,  557,  580,  602,  622, 
626,  660,  670,  705,  713,  722,  727, 
732 

Saltus  medal:  137,  530 

San  Diego  half  dollar,  1935-1936:  63, 

83,  179,  313-318,  410,  431,  692 
San  Francisco  Citizens’  Committee:  177, 
178,  180 

San  Francisco  Clearing  House 

Association:  179,  180,  398,  400 
San  Francisco  Examiner.  101 
San  Francisco  Mint:  24,  25,  28,  43,  61, 
72,89 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 

Celebration  Coin  Committee:  400 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  half 
dollar:  180,  397-400,  410,  726 
Santa  Maria :  96 
Sartoris,  Kenneth:  321 
Saxton,  Burton  H.:  435,  449 
Schili,  Earl  C.:  361 
Schmitz,  Carl  L.:  348,  349,  726 
Schneider,  W.A.:  353 
Schnier,  Jacques:  398-400,  726 
Schook,  Florence  M.:  662 
Schuler,  Hans:  261,  263,  726,  727 
Schultz,  William  J.:  45 
Schuyler,  Peter  37,  319,  320 
Schwab,  C.H.:  99 
Scot,  Robert:  602 

Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.:  25,  61,  94, 

111,  209,  210,  212-214,  217-221, 
370,  426,  428,  469 
Scriba,  Jay:  564 
Scudder,  Janet:  616 
Sculpture  and  Mural  Paintings:  123, 
124 

Seeberger,  Treasurer:  98-100 
Selling  of  the  Stone  Mountain  Half 
Dollar,  The:  198 

Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency:  210,  262,  267,  269,  295, 
305,  389,  408,  421,  491 
Senate:  248,  388,  394,  491,  492,  537, 
547,  600,  675 

Senn,  Edmund  J.:  304,  310,  727 
Sesquicentennial  of  American 

Independence  Exposition:  36,  60, 
225,226,  239,  621,643 
Sesquicentennial  of  American 
Independence  coins:  428 
Sesquicentennial  of  American 

Independence  half  dollar,  1926:  24, 
51,  54,  59,  77,  82,  225-228,  239, 
542,  716,  728 

Sesquicentennial  of  American 

Independence  quarter  eagle,  1926: 
24,  37,  59,  82,  643-645,  647,  728 
Shagin,  Alex:  530,  539,  557 
Shanahan,  T.W.H.:  627 
Shannon,  Mrs.  R.E.:  199 
Sheldon,  Dr.  William  H.:  48,  65,  66,  68 
Shepard,  Col.  Elliott  F.:  97 
Sheridan,  Philip:  697 
Shriver,  John  F.:  97 
Sidney  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company:  67 

Simpson,  Marjorie  Emery:  380,  383,  727 
Simpson,  William  Marks.  380,  383,  412, 
413,416,417,648,  727 
Simson,  Theodore  Spicer:  231 
Sinnock,  John:  33,  44,  132,  134,  226, 
228,  294,  348,  358,  361,  436,  437, 
643,  645,  716,  722-724,  727,  728 
Skipton,  Pitt  M.:  419,  421,  422 
Slabaugh,  Arlie:  31,  33,  101,  114,  133, 
184,  207,  266,  302,  325,  406,  420 
Slabs:  48,  50,  78,  83,  84 
Smillie,  G.F.C.:  617 
Smith,  Bill:  502 
Smith,  Jedediah:  21 1 
Smith,  John  W.:  370 
Smith,  Rex  Alan:  562 
Smithsonian  Institution:  320,  408,  409, 
685,715,718,  728 
Smoot,  Reed:  197 


Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins: 
33,  76,  83 

Society  of  Medalists:  290,  676 
Sommerford,  Jack:  539 
Somogyi,  Marika  H.:  522,  539,  571,  572, 
575,  718,  728 

Spanish-American  War:  601,  691 
Spargo.John:  231 
St.  Germain,  Fernand:  490 
Stack's:  63,  280,  286,  301,  394,  396, 

429,  454-456,  459-464,  467,  468, 
471,  473 

Stack,  Benjamin:  473 
Stack,  Harvey  G.:  455,  467,  473 
Stack,  Joseph  B.:  281,  286,  396,  473 
Stack,  Morton  M.:  281,  473 
Stack,  Norman  C.:  473 
Stack,  Shirley:  281 ,  473 
Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Coins,  The: 
49,61,259,  431 

Standing  Liberty  quarters:  64,  432 
Star  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia,  The  :  58, 
60, 431 

Statue  of  Freedom  (Armed  Liberty): 

538-540,  545,  550,  551,  701 
Statue  of  Liberty:  114,  523,  693,  694, 

728 

Statue  of  Liberty  Centennial 
Commission:  508 

Statue  of  Liberty  commemoratives,  28, 
29,  33,  37,  89,  90,  582,  694 
Statue  of  Liberty  half  dollars,  1986:  507- 
514,  730,  734 

Statue  of  Liberty  silver  dollars,  1986: 
515-520,  718,  722 

Statue  of  Liberty  five  dollar  gold  coin: 

562,  659-664,  704,  712 
Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  Foundation: 

508,661,662 
Steele,  WUliam  S.:  96,  97 
Steever,  Edgar  Z.,  IV:  509,  510,  514, 

517,  530,  539,  540,  542,  555,  728- 
730,  733,  734 
Sterling,  Donald:  182 
Stevens  &  Co.:  1 10 
Stilwell,  Gen.  Richard  G.:  582 
Stone  Mountain  Confederate 

Monumental  Association:  192 
(members),  193-196,  198,  199, 

201,  202,  204,  205 
Stone  Mountain  half  dollar,  1925:  59, 
191-206,  208,  357,  413,  469,  562, 
570,  698 

Stone,  Edward  C.:  188 
Stoudt,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Baer:  173,  174, 
720,  730 

Stuart,  Gilbert:  481 

Sully,  Thomas:  483 

Sundman,  Rick:  556 

Sunel,  Jeronimo:  95 

Superior  Galleries:  304,  309 

Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar:  575,  708 

Sutter,  John:  593 

Swiatek,  Anthony:  44,  45,  72,  1 17,  1 18, 
154,  155,  161,  184,  231,  266,  315, 
331,416,  458,480,  634,635 
Szosz,  Merlin:  522 
Taft,  Lorado:  115,  562 
Taft,  William  Howard:  124,  601 
Tatham  Stamp  &  Coin  Company:  63, 
247,361,372,605 

Taxay,  Don:  35,  95,  108,  160,  174,  226, 
294,  466,  467,  705 

Taylor,  Lillian:  194,  202,  203,  562,  563 
Taylor,  Stephen:  549 
Texas  Centennial  Commission:  393 
Texas  Centennial  Exposition:  268 
Texas  Centennial  half  dollar,  1934-1938: 
25,  32,  74,  82,  265-275,  395,  409, 
410,  425,  428,  431,  452,  475,  700 
Texas  Memorial  Museum  Centennial 
Coin  Campaign:  269,  270,  273-275 
Thomas,  Theodore:  330 
Thompson,  Robert  J.:  116,  117 
Toomey,  Bill:  534 

Treasury  Department:  24,  27-29,  31, 49, 


60,  94,  95,  98,  100,  101,  103,  108, 

114,  116,  117,  125,  136,  174,  209, 
217,  249,  250,  266,  267,  270,  304, 
314,  331,  343,  353,  354,  376,  382, 
402,  427,  431,  435,  436,  438,  440, 
445,  452,  456,  465,  475,  479,  480, 
482,  485,  486,  492,  494,  497,  504, 
508-510,  522,  530,  531,  539,  561, 
562,  566,  582,  585,  586,  599,  604, 
609,  616,  618,  621,  622,  629,  633, 
649,  651,  659,  666,  669,  677,  686, 
688,  707 

Truman,  Harry  S:  433,  465,  722,  724 
Turin,  F.E.:  380,  381,  383 
Turrini,  Michael:  434 
Tuskegee  Institute:  452,  453,  466,  713 
Tutt,  William  B.:  534 
U.S.  Grant  Centenary  Memorial 
Commission:  641 

U.S.  Mint  (earlier  Bureau  of  the  Mint): 

23,  28,  31,  39,  49,  72,  81,  88,  94, 

97,  125,  209,  268,  356,  402,  412, 
441,  444,  480,  484,  485,  487,  498, 
502,  505,  511,  514,  519,  526,  527, 
534,  535,  539,  542,  551,  559,  562, 
567,  570,  575,  583,  589,  616,  626, 
635,  655,  664,  669,  673,  684,  712 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee:  491,  492, 

498,  502,  509,  530,  531,  581,  655, 
685,  686,  688 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  Centenary  Memorial 
Association:  160,  164 
United  Service  Organizations:  (see  USO) 
United  States  Commemorative 

Coinage:  31,  101,  133,  207,  420 
United  States  Commemorative  Coins: 

174,  290,  302,  325,  398,  402,  420 
United  States  Lexington-Concord 

Sesquicentennial  Commission:  187, 
190 

United  States  Military  Academy:  557 
Untermyer,  Samuel:  375 
Up  From  Slavery  :  452 
Urquhart,  John  T.:  182,  185,  730 
USO:  580,  581 

USO  silver  dollar,  1991  585-589.  682, 
687,  702,715,718 
Van  Dyne,  S.S.  ( nom  de  plume  of 
William  Huntington  Wright):  375 
Vancouver,  Capt.  George:  182 
Venable,  Samuel  H  :  192,  195,  202 
Verani,  Patrica  Lewis:  522-525,  527, 

530,  534,  535,  539,  542,  548,  555, 
730,  731 

Vermeule,  Cornelius:  33,  34,  37,  108, 

115,  127,  128,  136,  154,  169,  178, 
188,  244,  266,  278,  290,  305,  320, 
348,  357,  380,  398,  402,  416,  421, 
467,  476,  485,  557,  610,  618,  622, 
627,  634,  647,  676 

Vermont  Sesquicentennial  Commission: 
230-232 

Vermont-Bcnnington  half  dollar,  1927: 
59,  83,  124,  181,  229-233.  376, 

427,  452,  714 
Vigdor,  Luis:  529 

Villaipando,  Catalina  Vasque:  557,  567, 
582,  587 

Vittor,  Frank:  365,  367. 731 
Wait,  Robert  E.:  284 
Walker,  Clifford  M:  194 
Walter,  Thomas  Ustick:  540 
Ward,  C.L.:  349 

Warner,  Olin  Levi:  95,  96,  105,  731,  732 
Washington  Bicentennial:  239 
Washington  County  Historical  Society: 
411-413 

Washington  (D  C.)  Numismatic  Society: 
359 

Washington  quarter  dollars,  1932:  27, 
111,  114,  123,  722 
Washington,  Booker  T.:  710,  713 
Washington,  George  half  dollars,  1982: 

88,  479-488,  494,  511,  712,  722 
Washington,  George:  21,  22,  28,  36,  37, 
72,  114,  116,  119,  148,  226,  227, 


325,  423,  482,  562,  563,  565,  566, 
600,  617,  705,  715 
Washington,  Martha:  485 
Watkins  Coin  Company:  302 
Wayne,  John:  509 
Webb,  Dave:  194 
Webster,  Daniel:  102 
Weikert,  Edward  L.  Jr.:  359,  451 
Weinman,  Adolph  A.:  123,  128,  136, 
369,601,703 

Weinman,  Howard  Kenneth:  369,  374, 
732,  733 

Weinman,  Robert  A.:  522,  530,  676 
Wells,  Ruth:  456 
West,  Benjamin:  595 
Westchester  County  Coin  Club:  419, 

421 

Western  Reserve  Numismatic  Club:  339 
White,  Robert:  539 
Whitman  “Bookshelf"  albums:  68 
Whitman  Publishing  Company:  64,  68, 
431 

Whitman,  Marcus:  211,  259 

Wilde,  Col.  Adna:  490 

Wilkinson,  Mell:  198 

William  I  (the  Silent):  108,  174,  175 

Williams,  Anna:  109,  719 

Williams,  E.M.:  309 

Williams,  Roger:  385,  386,  391,  392 

Wills,  Louis  C.:  370 

Wilson,  Woodrow:  148,  206,  376,  731 

Winship,  Addison  L.:  142 

Winship,  Louis  H.:  137 

Winter,  Sheri  Joseph  509,  510,  514, 

530,  535,  729,  733,  734 
Wirth,  Timothy  E.:  534 
Wisconsin  Centennial  Coin  Committee: 
401403 

Wisconsin  Territorial  Centennial  half 
dollars:  278,  401-404,  410,  417, 

710,  720 
Wise,  Frank:  294 
Wise,  Lorillard:  420 
Wittemore,  Cashier:  98,  99 
Wolf,  Diane:  530,  554,  555 
Wong,  Anna  May:  443 
Wood,  Howland:  117,  302 
Woodson,  Fred:  170 
Woodward,  William:  539,  542,  545, 

546,  548,  551,  718,  730,  734 
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